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BOAXD  TO  ImrBBTIOATB  THB  SUBJBOT  OF  THB  UnBMPLOTBD, 

COMMOKWBALTK  BuiLDINO,  11  MT.  VbBNON  STBBBT, 

BoBTOxr,  Jan.  1, 1896. 

3b  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  ofBepresentaiives. 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  accordance 
with  the  last  clause  of  section  3  of  chapter  238  of  the  Acts 
of  1894,  the  first  part  of  the  report  upon  the  subject  ot  the 
unemployed.  This  part  of  the  report  deals  with  measures 
adopted  in  the  winter  of  1893-94  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  followed  by  parts  dealing  with  other  phases  of  the 
subject. 

Very  respectfully, 

DAVIS  R.  DEWEY, 
DAVID  P.  MORELAND, 
HAVEN  C.  PERHAM, 

Commisskmera, 


The  UnempijOyed. 


IPart  I. 


Measures  Adopted 


VOB  THS 


REXilEF  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


DUBINO  THB 


WiNTEE    OF    1893-94. 


The  Unemployed. 


Part  X. 


Introduction, 

This  Board  was  appointed  under  the  authority  of  chapter 

238  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  entitled,  *'  An  act  to  provide  for 

the  appointment  of  a  board  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 

unemployed  and  measures  for  their  relief,"  approved  April 

12,  1894.     The  full  text  of  the  act  is  as  follows :  — 

[CHAPTB&  238.] 

Arf  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  consider 

THE    subject    of    THE    UNEMPLOYED  AND    MEASURES   FOR    THEIR 
REUEF. 

Be  it  encuUed^  etc.,  cafolUnos : 

Section  1.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council,  shall  appoint  a  board  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
unemployed  and  measures  for  their  relief.  Said  board  shall  con- 
sist of  three  persons,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  commence  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment  and  expire  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
March  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Vacancies 
in  said  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council. 

Sect.  2.  Said  board  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  and 
consider  the  general  question  of  the  unemployed  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  what  practical  relief  measures  can  be  adopted  by  the 
Ck)mmonwealth  or  its  several  municipalities.  The  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics of  labor,  the  heads  of  state  departments,  and  the  officials  of 
the  several  cities  and  towns  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  assist  said 
board  by  furnishing,  when  requested  by  it,  statistics  or  Informa- 
tion based  upon  records  or  documents  in  their  respective  offices  or 
npon  facts  coming  under  their  observation.  Said  board  shall  also 
inquire  into  the  methods  adopted  upon  private  or  public  initiative 
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in  this  Commonwealth,  and  in  other  states  and  countries,  for  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  unemployed,  their  general  results  and 
how  far  such  methods  would  be  applicable  in  this  Commonwealth. 
Said  board  shall  also  inquire  into  the  practices  now  prevailing  as 
to  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  the  prisons  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  Commonwealth,  and  whether  such  practices  affect 
those  who  may  be  employed  in  the  same  lines  of  labor  carried  on 
by  private  business  enterprise,  or  harmfully  interfere  with  manu- 
facturing interests.  Said  board  shall  make  its  final  report  to  the 
general  court  in  print  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  March 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  and  if  any  legisla*. 
tion  is  recommended  by  said  board  it  shall  embody  in  its  report 
drafts  of  bills  in  accordance  with  such  recommendations. 

Sect.  3.  Said  board  may  confer  with  the  metropolitan  park 
commission,  the  metropolitan  sewerage  commission,  the  park 
commissions  and  water  boards  of  the  several  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  heads  of  other  state  and  city  departments 
employing  labor,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  measures  can 
be  taken  immediately  for  increasing  the  employment  of  labor  to 
the  public  advantage,  and  shall  report  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
the  general  court  the  result  of  such  conferences  and  their  recom- 
mendations. Said  board  may  make  further  reports  from. time  to 
time  to  the  general  court,  when  in  session,  up  to  the  time  fixed  for 
their  final  report;  and  in  each  case  when  legislation  is  recom- 
mended said  board  shall  embody  in  its  report  a  draft  of  a  bill  in 
accordance  with  such  recommendation. 

Sect.  4.  Said  board  may  co-operate  with  county,  city  and  town 
authorities  in  devising  methods  of  discriminating  between  confirmed 
vagrants  and  those  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  may  make  experimental  application  of  tests  for  the 
purpose  of  such  discrimination  in  any  towns  or  cities,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  local  authorities,  and  may  with  the  co-operation  of 
local  authorities,  public  boards  or  private  organizations  devise 
measures  for  securing  a  uniform  system  of  registration  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  qualifications  of  persons  applying  for  employment. 

Sect.  5.  The  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  in  taking  the  state 
census  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  shall  incor- 
porate in  its  schedules  such  questions  relative  to  the  number  of 
vagrants  or  tramps  and  of  unemployed  laborers  as  are  proposed 
by  the  board  created  by  this  act  and  approved  by  the  governor 
and  council. 

Sect.  6.  Said  board  shall  receive  such  compensation  and  may 
incur  such  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
the  governor  and  council  shall  approve :  provided^  that  the  whole 
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amount  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Approved 
April,  12,  1894. 

Under  this  act  David  F.  Moreland  and  Davis  R.  Dewey 
were  appointed  May  17,  and  Haven  C.  Perham  on  June  21. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  the  Board  to  organize  until 
June  29.  The  first  month  was  devoted  to  organizing  the 
office,  planning  the  work,  arranging  for  hearings,  and  col- 
lecting evidence  which  should  throw  light  upon  the  fecilities 
and  best  methods  for  conducting  the  inquiry. 

Public  hearings  and  conferences  began  on  August  1,  and 
since  that  date  have  been  held  in  the  following  places  :  Bos- 
ton, New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Brockton,  Worcester,  Spring- 
field, Holyoke,  North  Adams,  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lynn, 
Lowell,  Cununington  and  Sunderland.  In  addition,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  or  its  agents  have  visited  all  the  cities 
and  a  large  number  of  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Under  the  act  above  cited  this  Board  is  required  to  make 
its  final  report  by  the  second  Wednesday  of  March,  1895, 
and  is  authorized  to  make  preliminary  reports  in  advance  of 
that  date. 

When  the  work  of  this  Board  was  organized  in  July  we 
were  convinced  that  attention  should  first  be  given  to  the 
collection,  presentation  and  discussion  of  emergency  meas- 
ures of  relief,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distress  of  last 
winter  might  be  repeated  this  year,  and  that  the  public  would 
naturally  turn  to  a  commission  on  the  unemployed  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  dealing  with  that  distress.  Fortunately,  it  does  not 
appear  that  extraordinary  measures  will  have  to  be  adopted 
in  the  near  future,  and  the  immediate  necessity  of  this 
particular  inquiry  is  not  so  pressing.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  industrial  or  commercial  crises 
will  not  return  in  the  future ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  the 
lai^e  amount  of  experience  related  in  this  portion  of  the 
report,  some  suggestion  may  be  derived  which  will  assist  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  in  meeting  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion with  more  promptness,  with  less  cost  to  society  and 
with  more  permanent  good  to  the  really  needy. 
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This  first  report  is  concerned  only  with  the  relief  measures 
in  time  of  special  distress  due  to  non-employment.  The 
record  with  regard  to  Massachusetts  is  as  complete  as  the 
resources  of  this  office  could  secure,  even  though  there 
be  repetition  in  the  description  of  measures  and  methods. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  extraordinary  or  emergency  meas- 
ures in  other  cities  of  the  United  States  or  in  other  countries, 
either  to  confirm  the  lessons  of  our  own  experience  or  to 
explain  methods  which  have  not  yet  been  tried  in  Massachu- 
setts. As  there  is  no  apparent  need  of  undertaking  relief 
measures  in  the  immediate  fiiture,  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  to  be  followed  and  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  experiments  undertaken  is  deferred  to  the  final  report. 

It  is  proposed  to  follow  this  report  of  relief  methods  by 
reports  upon  the  following  subjects :  — 

1.  The  amount  of  non-employment. 

2.  The  registration  of  the  unemployed,  and  free  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

3.  The  practicability  of  relief  by  public  works,  together 
with  statements  as  to  the  value  of  municipal  labor  as  com- 
pared with  contract  labor,  and  the  expediency  of  conducting 
public  works  in  winter. 

4.  Tests  for  discriminating  between  the  honest  unem- 
ployed and  the  vagrant. 

5.  The  effect  of  convict  labor  upon  employment  in  pri- 
vately conducted  industries. 

6.  The  practicability  of  establishing  farm  colonies  for  the 
unemployed. 

In  the  part  herewith  submitted  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cite  large  bodies  of  evidence  and  testimony  collected  by 
the  Board.  In  view  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  testimony  and 
of  the  constant  repetition  of  conditions  found  in  passing  from 
one  city  to  another,  it  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  to  pub- 
lish all  the  evidence  which  the  Board  has  gathered.  Such 
parts  of  it,  only,  as  deal  with  conditions  peculiar  to  localities 
or  trades  will  be  cited ;  those  parts  which  deal  with  general 
conditions  will  be  summarized  and  presented  in  that  form. 
Testimony  before  the  Board  can  be  readily  identified  in  the 
text  of  the  report  by  the  smaller  type  in  which  it  appears. 
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SnMMABI  OF  BELIEF  GRANTED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Various  agencies  of  both  public  and  private  nature  werea* 
work  in  Massachusetts  last  winter  to  relieve  or  prevent  dis- 
tress among  the  unemployed.  These  agencies  may  be 
grouped  into  five  classes :  — 

1 .  Special  citizens'  relief  committees,  organized  primarily 
to  aid  the  unemployed. 

2.  Municipal  departments  having  charge  of  public  works 
upoQ  which  it  was  possible  to  give  employment. 

3.  Labor  organizations  giving  aid  either  by  usual  out-of- 
work  benefits  or  by  extraordinary  methods. 

4.  Private  charities^  including  all  permanent  relief-giving 
organizations  not  connected  with  the  State  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand,  or  with  labor  organizations  on  the 
other. 

5.  The  permanently  established  public  relief  agencies, 
administered  for  the  State  and  for  municipalities,  such  as 
poor  departments. 

The  Work  or  SPECiAii  Eelief  Committees. 

In  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  it  was  felt 
early  in  the  winter  that  the  usual  agencies  of  charitable  relief 
were  either  inadequate,  or  for  other  reasons  unfitted,  for  deal- 
ing with  all  the  distress  due  to  non-employment.  It  was  held 
that  persons  whose  need  had  its  origin  simply  in  the  un- 
usual business  depression  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
such  distress  that  application  to  town  poor-officials  or  to  chari- 
table societies  would  be  forced  upon  them.  Not  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  which  bring  on  pauperism,  but  the  mis- 
chances of  normal  life,  were  to  be  dealt  with.  In  some 
towns,  even  including  a  few  which  had  a  number  of  charita^- 
ble  societies  and  a  charity  organization  or  associated  charities 
society,  it  was  held  that  the  distress  was  too  widespread  to 
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be  dealt  with  by  the  usual  agencies ;  and  in  several  towns 
there  were  no  charitable  organizations  except  those  connected 
with  individual  churches. 

In  thirteen  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  had  populations 
of  over  5,000,  committees  of  citizens  were  chosen  to  admin- 
ister such  relief  as  might  be  possible.*  The  methods  differed 
widely.  Some  committees  decided  to  give  relief  only  to 
those  who  worked  for  it,  — thinking  that  persons  unable  to 
work  were  proper  subjects  for  relief  through  the  usual 
charitable  agencies ;  other  committees  required  work  of  the 
able-bodied,  but  aided  gratuitously  the  incapacitated ;  other 
committees  undertook  to  furnish  no  work,  but  aided  gratui- 
tously both  the  able-bodied  and  the  incapacitated.  Some 
combined  these  methods  of  relief-giving.  The  cities  and 
towns  can  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

Giving  gratuitous  relief  only :  Worcester,  Newburyport,  Adams, 
Chicopee,  Leominster,  Nortiiampton,  Wakefield. 

Giving  work  only :  Boston. 

Giving  relief  both  gratuitously  and  in  the  form  of  work :  Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea,  Lynn,  Waltham,  Westfield. 

Of  those  committees  which  gave  relief  by  work,  the  West- 
field  committee  was  the  only  one  which  was  able  to  place  upon 
public  works  all  the  employment  that  it  needed  to  give.f 
The  cities  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Lynn  and  Wal- 
tham were  obliged  to  undertake  independent  industrial  en- 
terprises  for  men  who  were  deemed  incapable  of  doing  the 
rough  city  work.  All  the  committees  except  those  of  Lynn 
and  Westfield  both  considered  it  needful  and  found  it  possi- 
ble to  give  work  to  women,  and  in  every  case  this  work  was 
sewing. 

Composition  of  the  Committees.  —  In  only  one  of  the  thir- 
teen cities  and  towns  was  carefiil  effort  made  to  select  the 
members  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  so  that  it  would  repre- 


*  Detailed  statements  of  the  efforts  of  each  oommittee  will  be  foond  on  pp.  3-57. 

t  It  should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  many  towns  made  special  appropria- 
tions for  public  works,  and  carried  them  on  without  the  aid  of  special  relief  oommic- 
tees. 
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sent  most  of  the  probable  points  of  view  which  dijBTerent 
portions  of  the  community  would  be  likely  to  hold  relative 
to  the  work  of  relief.  This  city  was  Chelsea.  The  commit- 
tee there  contained  representatives  of  the  city  government,  — 
in  the  mayor,  an  alderman  and  a  councilman,  —  a  representa- 
tive of  every  charitable  agency  (including  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor),  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Health,  a 
labor  representative,  and  representatives  from  the  churches. 
Worcester  covered  nearly  as  much  ground  in  its  three 
distinct  fields,  —  the  city  government,  the  churches,  and  the 
charitable  agencies. 

The  committees  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  were  made 
up  of  representative  public-spirited  citizens,  or  of  persons 
active  in  charities,  or  of  persons  who  would  represent  differ- 
ent sections  of  a  town  and  so  be  most  likely  as  a  body  to 
know  of  all  cases  of  need. 

In  every  city  and  town  the  oflSicers  served  without  pay. 
In  some,  all  the  administrative  work  was  done  by  the  officers 
or  by  volunteers.  In  most  of  the  larger  towns,  however,  hired 
assistance  was  needed ;  but  in  cases  of  that  sort  the  persons 
hired  were  generally  from  among  those  who  had  been  out 
of  emplojrment. 

The  Funds,  — The  necessary  funds  were  generally  raised 
by  personal  solicitation  and  newspaper  and  circular  appeals. 
In  some  cases  entertainments  helped  out  the  treasury.  In 
one  particular,  Lynn  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
Lynn  newspapers  were  advised  that  if  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee was  hailed  by  the  press  or  in  any  other  way  uncon- 
sciously advertised,  an  influx  of  needy  persons  from  other 
towns  would  result.  The  papers  co-operated  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  remained  silent  through  the  whole  winter  con- 
cerning what  was  doing.  The  needy  of  the  city  heard  of  the 
efforts  made  in  their  behalf  through  friends  or  through  char- 
itable persons. 

The  whole  amount  raised  by  these  thirteen  committees 
was  $147,000,  of  which  two-thirds  was  in  Boston  and  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  in  Lynn.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  in  addition,  through  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tees, large  sums  were  spent  by  municipal  governments  for 
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will  be  found  discussed  in  that  part  of  this  report  which 
deals  with  relief  by  public  works  (pp.  58-107). 

The  light  work  for  men  in  Boston  was  chiefly  the  making 
of  rag  mats ;  in  Cambridge,  Chelsea  and  Lynn  it  was  wood- 
sawing  ;  in  Waltham  it  was  the  manu&cture  of  jute  door- 
mats.    For  women,  the  work  was  in  every  case  sewing. 

None  of  these  independent  industrial  enterprises  was  profit- 
able from  a  business  point  of  view.  In  most  cases  the  loss 
was  great.  It  can  be  said  to  represent  either  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  pretence  that  the  committee  was  giving 
work  and  not  relief,  or,  where  that  pretence  was  not  made, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  work-test  for  applicants  for  relief. 

ValiLe  of  the  Belief  Work.  —  It  was  a  year  ago  that  the 
citizens'  relief  committees  begaki  their  work,  and  eight  months 
ago  the  work  of  most  of  them  was  finished.  The  experience 
has  been  meanwhile  more  or  less  carefully  thought,  over.  It 
is  true  in  the  main  that  in  the  smaller  towns  the  members  of 
relief  committees  feel  that  their  last  winter's  work  was  suc- 
cessful ;  that  the  material  aid  given  was  of  importance  to  those 
who  received  it,  and  that  these  persons  were  with  few  excejv 
tions  not  only  the  most  deserving  of  the  applicants,  but  were 
deserving  absolutely.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  larger 
cities  —  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lynn  —  it  is  felt 
that  the  relief  was  insufficiently  discriminate ;  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  distribute  the  relief  among  fewer  families, 
or  even»that  it  would  have  been  better  to  spend  more  of  the 
available  resources  in  investigating  the  needs  and  worthiness 
of  applicants. 

The  relief  given  was  in  amount  absolutely  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  presumable  loss  of  wages  among  the  recipi- 
ents. In  only  one  city  —  Lynn  —  was  the  average  relief 
given  so  much  as  $20.  In  most  it  was  between  $8  and  $15. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relief  given  to  many  families  was  of 
course  much  above  the  average. 

To  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  to  make  up 
to  any  considerable  degree  for  the  lack  of  employment  is 
not  to  say  that  the  response  of  the  difierent  communities 
to  the  appeals  for  funds  was  meagre.  On  the  contrary, 
the  response  was  in  most  cases  generous.     The  difficulty  is 
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inherent.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  have  taken 
$1,500,000  to  make  up  lost  wages  to  those  who  were  aided 
by  the  Boston  Relief  Committee  alone.  How  nearly  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  raise  this  amount  by  popular  sub- 
scription is  evident  to  all. 

Relief  on  Public  Works. 

Characteristics  of  Belief  by  Pvblic  Works.  —  The  relief 
offered  by  public  works  was  of  several  classes,  which  may 
be  best  distinguished  as  follows:  (a)  the  continuation  of  . 
work  already  in  hand;  (6)  hastening  of  work  which  had 
been  already  planned  and  provided  for ;  (c)  the  anticipation, 
in  view  of  the  emergency,  of  work  which  was  contemplated 
but  not  planned  for  immediate  execution ;  (d)  carrying  on 
of  work  which  was  especially  devised  to  meet  the  emergency ; 
(e)  work  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  emergency,  would 
not  have  been  done  at  all,  and  may  be  regarded  as  in  some 
degree,  if  not  entirely,  a  mere  work-test. 

In  some  cases  the  laborers  were  merely  auxiliaries  of  the 
usual  force  of  the  department  in. which  they  worked ;  in  other 
cases  they  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  force  employed. 
The  continued  and  unusual  employment  of  the  regular  force 
of  a  public  department  affected  only  indirectly  the  relief 
furnished  last  winter ;  for  most  employees  of  public  depart- 
ments seldom  seek  other  employment.  In  the  cases  where 
they  do  so,  their  continued  employment  served  simply  as  a 
relief  to  the  s^eneral  labor  market. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
give  employment,  and  no  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  the  county  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  by  twenty- 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  State  employment  of  a  public 
or  semi-public  character  was  given.*  In  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea,  Lynn  and  Waltham,  relief  committees  or- 
ganized for  special  relief  purposes  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  the  unemployed  and  the  municipal  governments. 
Of  the  other  cities,  those  in  which  definite  emergency  em- 
ployment was  given  were  Worcester,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Springfield,  Fitchburg,  New  Bedford,  Brockton,  Taunton, 


•  Detailed  statements  of  the  efforts  of  each  city  and  town  will  be  fonnd  on  pp.  68-107. 
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Somerville,  Salem,  Quincy,  Marlborough  and  Wobum. 
Employment  less  important  in  amount  and  having  less  of 
the  character  of  relief  was  given  also  in  Holyoke,  Newbury- 
port  and  Northampton.  The  nine  cities  which  gave  no  relief 
of  this  kind  were  Everett,  Fall  River,  Medford,  Maiden, 
Pittsfield,  Gloucester,  Chicopee,  Haverhill  and  Newton.  In 
Newton  and  Chicopee,  however,  extensive  public  works  were 
already  in  progress,  and  therefore  special  measures  would 
have  been  superfluous.  In  Everett,  on  the  other  hand,  steps 
taken  toward  the  giving  of  special  employment  upon  public 
works  met  with  so  little  favor  that  the  project  was  abandoned. 
Relief  of  special  character,  similar  to  that  offered  in  the 
cities,  was  given  in  many  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of 
the  forty-one  towns  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  thirteen  made 
attempts  to  furnish  employment;  viz.,  Beverly,  Hyde  Park, 
North  Attleborough,  Greenfield,  Rockland,  Revere,  Leomin- 
ster, Webster,  Westfield,  Arlington,  Plymouth,  Westborough 
and  Wakefield.  In  Westfield  a  special  relief  committee 
served  as  an  intermediary^ 

The  Kind  of  Work  provided.  —  It  is  difficult  to  classify 
the  work  undertaken  in  different  cities  and  towns  on  the 
basis  of  its  necessity  or  usefulness. 

In  a  few  cases  the  value  of  the  work  done  was  inconsider- 
able compared  with  its  cost ;  in  some  such  cases  the  employ- 
ment was  looked  upon  chiefly  as  a  work-test ;  in  no  case, 
however,  was  the  work  wholly  useless.  Examples  of  extra 
work  carried  on,  i.e.,  work  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  not  have  been  undertaken  in  the  near  future, 
are  street  cleaning  in  Boston,  Waltham  and  Hyde  Park ; 
street  construction  in  Worcester,  Fitchburg  and  New  Bed- 
ford ;  park  work  in  Boston,  Lynn  and  Springfield ;  gravel 
filling  at  Lawrence,  New  Bedford  and  Salem,  and  also  stone 
breaking  at  Salem.  Examples  of  work  hastened  are  sewer 
building  in  Boston,  Lowellf  Lawrence,  Cambridge  and 
Worcester;  street  construction  and  repairing  in  Boston, 
Springfield,  Worcester,  Chelsea,  Salem,  Brockton,  Woburn 
and  Northampton;  construction  and  maintenance  of  water 
works  in  Cambridge  and  Worcester.  In  a  few  cases  relief 
was  given  by  continuing  beyond  the  expected  season  work 
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already  in  hand,  or  by  augmenting  the  municipal  force 
already  employed,  —  as,  for  example,  in  the  street  work  of 
Xewburyport  and  the  sewer  work  of  Holyoke. 

Conditions  of  Labor.  —  All  the  public  work  offered  was 
carried  on  out  of  doors.  The  character  of  the  labor  which 
sought  relief  made  it  necessary  to  undertake  only  the 
simpler  kinds  of  work.  As  a  rule,  employment  of  this  sort 
was  given  only  to  residents,  or,  as  it  was  in  some  towns 
stated,  to  **  citizens"  or  **  taxpayers.'*  As  all  towns  are 
reimbursed  for  '*  poor  relief"  granted  to  non-residents,  it 
seemed  more  profitable  to  support  such  persons  through  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  than  through  public  employment, 
which  was  at  best  limited. 

Amount  of  Wages  offered.  — Usually  the  number  of  appli- 
cants was  so  great  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  given  was 
so  limited  that  only  a  few  could  be  employed  at  a  time ; 
these  were  given  a  short  period  of  employment,  or  shifts,  at 
varj'ing  intervals,  though  in  some  cases  no  second  period  of 
employment  was  given.  The  wages,  which  were  paid  almost 
without  exception  in  money,  ranged  from  $1  to  $2  per  day, 
and  in  some  cases  even  more. 

Economic  Result.  —  Winter  is  the  season  in  which  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  is  greatest,  and  yet  it  is 
also  the  season  when  out-door  work  is  least  profitable. 
Snow,  of  course,  except  so  far  as  its  removal  creates  work, 
interferes  with  surface  labor,  and  freezing  makes  very  ex- 
pensive, or  even  well-nigh  impossible,  all  work  involving 
surface  excavation.  In  building  brick  sewers,  for  example, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  heat  the  material.  Moreover,  the 
mere  presence  of  frost  in  certain  materials  makes  construc- 
tion so  unsafe  that  artificial  heating  is  necessary.  The  un- 
favorable season  has  its  effect  also  upon  the  activity  of  the 
laborers,  and  to  those  in  poor  health  the  exposure  may  be 
even  a  source  of  real  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  kinds  of  public  work  which  are 
naturally  protected  from  the  weather,  such,  for  example,  as 
deep  cutting  and  tunnel  work,  may  be  pursued  without  dis- 
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advantage  even  in  a  severe  season.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
winter  atmosphere  and  temperature  are  more  favorable  than 
those  of  summer. 

Aside,  however,  from  all  influence  of  the  seasons,  the 
kind  of  labor  available  for  public  works  carried  on  distinctly 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  was  almost  always  inferior 
to  that  employed  under  normal  conditions.  Emergency 
men,  as  they  are  called,  are  likely  to  be  lacking  both  in  ex- 
perience and  in  physical  strength.  From  two  weeks  to  a 
month  of  work  are  commonly  required  to  train  an  inexpe- 
rienced man  up  to  the  physical  standard  of  the  regular 
laborer. 

Some  of  the  emergency  men  were  also  deficient  in  industry 
and  willingness.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fiict  that 
their  position  as  applicants  for  work-relief  was  demoralizing, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  were  in  reality  seeking  not  work,  but  relief. 

Few  eflbrts  made  in  Massachusetts  last  winter  to  relieve 
the  unemployed  by  public  work  were  from  a  business  point 
of  view  economical.  In  most  cases  the  cost  of  what  was 
done  is  estimated  at  between  25  and  60  per  cent,  above  what 
it  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  increase  was  as  much  as  200  per  cent. 

The  sewer  work  in  Lawrence  and  Cambridge,  the  water 
works  construction  in  Worcester  and  Cambridge,  the  filling 
of  Porter's  Cove  in  Salem  and  some  street  construction  in 
Eockland  appear  to  have  been  economically  done.  The  ex- 
planation of  this,  however,  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  was  lower  than  the  normal.  The 
Cambridge  officials  state  that  they  consider  the  work  econ- 
omically done  ;  and  the  superintendent  of  sewers  says  that  in 
his  department  the  extra  cost  of  winter  work  was  probably 
counterbalanced  by  the  reduction  in  wages.  The  Salem 
work  is  reported  to  have  been  only  **  fairly  economical." 
The  work  in  Worcester  was  finished  before  the  frosts  became 
heavy.  In  Lawrence  the  circumstances  were  favorable,  for 
the  laborers  were  accustomed,  in  the  main,  to  the  work  given 
them,  and  part  of  the  construction  was  carried  on  in  a  tunnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  road  making  of  Boston,  Worces- 
ter, Springfield,  Fitchburg,  Brockton  and  Wobum,  in  the 
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sewer  work  of  Boston,  Lowell  and  Worcester,  in  the  park 
work  of  Springfield  and  Lynn,  and  in  other  work  of  a  similar 
character  in  these  cities  and  elsewhere,  a  considerable  increase 
in  cost  was  suffered.  Brockton,  as  appears  from  testimony 
before  this  Board,  was  an  extreme  case. 

Q.  Did  you  have  pretty  good  success  with  the  road  work  P  A.  I 
couldn^t  say  it  was  a  success ;  it  was  more  charity  than  any  great  benefit, 
in  my  judgment.  One-third  of  the  money  would  have  accomplished  the 
same  result  in  May. 

A  more  common  experience  is  found  in  the  street  work  of 
Springfield,  where,  as  it  happened,  a  rough  estimate  was 
made  of  the  loss  suffered  both  through  bad  weather  and 
through  inefiScient  labor. 

Q.  What  was  the  increased  cost  to  the  city,  to  the  taxpayer,  because 
of  taking  on  these  extra  men  ?  A.  I  used  to  try  to  get  at  that  thing ; 
of  course  you  couldn^t  get  at  it  accurately.  Some  days  I  used  to  figure 
it  at  half  the  amount,  other  days  one-third. 

Q  What  was  the  increased  cost  in  having  to  do  it  in  the  winter  time 
instead  of  in  the  summer?  Would  the  increase  be  a  quarter?  A.  Some 
of  it,  I  should  think,  would  be  more  than  that,  and  some  of  it  not  quite  a 
quarter. 

In  some  cases  more  precise  statements  may  be  obtained 
from  estimates  of  the  total  expense  incurred.  In  the  removal 
of  Gale's  Hill  in  Lawrence,  for  example,  $15,000  was  ex- 
pended. This  the  superintendent  of  streets  thought  exces- 
sive. 

Q.  What  would  it  have  cost  if  you  had  done  this  work  with  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  work  ?  A.  I  think  it  cost  us  about  20  cents  a 
yard  to  move  it,  and  this  contractor  moved  it  for  11  j. 

Q.  Did  he  engage  Italian  labor?  A.  No,  sir;  he  didn^t.  He  hired 
mostly  Lawrence  men. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  you  could  have  done  this  work  with  your  regular 
men  for  110,000  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  could  have  picked  my  men. 

A  similar  estimate  appears  in  the  testimony  in  Worcester 
relative  to  the  construction  of  a  $7,000  sewer  which  was 
regarded  as  fidrly  successful. 

Q.  Supposing  you  hadn^  worked  any  emergency  men,  what  would 
your  sewer  have  cost?  A.  It  wouldn't  have  cost  over  |5,000  if  we  had 
done  it  in  the  summer.  Part  of  the  difference  was  due  to  the  weather. 
Possibly  we  could  have  done  it  somewhere  from  f 500  to  1 1,000  less. 
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Further  evidenoe  illustrating  these  points  may  be  found 
under  the  several  cities  and  towns,  pp.  58-107. 

The  wages  for  city  labor  range  from  $1.50  to  $2  ordinarily, 
the  most  common  rates  being  $1.75  and  $2.  Emergency 
men  were  paid  in  Cambridge  $1,  which  they  were  thought 
just  about  to  have  earned;  in  Worcester  the  men  in  the 
street  department  received  $1.25,  and  it  was  thought  that 
they  earned  it;  in  New  Bedford  some  were  found  worth  $1, 
but  others  were  worth  much  less ;  in  Chelsea  $1.25  was  paid, 
and  whereas  none  earned  more  than  that,  many  earned  con- 
siderably less,  and  some  not  more  than  50  cents ;  In  Law- 
rence, on  the  sewer  work,  $1.50  was  paid,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  earned ;  in  Lowell,  $2  at  first  and  afterward  $1.25 
was  paid ;  the  latter  being  the  rate  regarded  by  the  aldermen 
as  just,  while  the  superintendent  of  streets  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  wage  should  have  been  at  least  $1.50  or 
$1.75,  as  less  than  that  was  insu£Bcient  to  support  a  family. 

Working  the  men  in  shifts  made  the  work  more  expensive, 
for  they  did  not  get  into  trim  so  readily.  This  was  noticed 
in  New  Bedford  and  Lawrence. 

As  a  rule,  the  emergency  men  were  willing  to  work,  and 
probably  did  their  best.  This  was  not  invariably  true,  how- 
ever; and  in  some  cases  there  was  flagrant  laziness,  as  in 
Taunton,  Somerville,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  Chelsea.  In 
New  Bedford  the  emergency  men  needed  more  superintend- 
ence. There,  as  well  as  in  Chelsea,  and  on  the  water  works 
in  Lawrence,  the  regular  men  who  were  employed  together 
with  the  emergency  men  lowered  their  standard  of  exertion. 
No  such  difficulty  was  noticed,  however,  on  the  sewer  work 
in  Lawrence,  or  on  the  street  and  sewer  construction  of 
Worcester. 

The  Value  of  the  Relief  afforded.  —  In  judging  the  value 
of  relief  offered,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  the 
appropriations  or  of  the  relief  funds  raised  furnishes  but  an 
imperfect  criterion.  A  judgment  must  take  into  account  the 
incidental  expenses  which  the  nature  of  the  work  involved. 
Many  kinds  of  public  work,  for  example,  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  for  materials  and  implements  ;  moreover, 
for  many  kinds  of  work  a  large  number  of  the  laborers  must 
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be  experienced,  and  these  cannot  always  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  An  instance  of  this  last  difficulty 
is  the  sewer  constiiiction  carried  on  for  the  Boston  Citizens' 
Belief  Committee^  which,  though  costing  $35,000,  yielded  in 
wages  to  emergency  men  only  $10,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  statement  either  of  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  giving  employment  or  of  the 
number  of  persons  thus  relieved.  In  some  instances  the 
figures  obtainable  represent  total  expense,  in  others  they 
represent  the  amount  paid  in  wages,  and  in  others  they  are 
simply  approximates  for  one  or  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
they  will  indicate  in  some  &shion  the  magnitude  of  the  special 
or  hastened  work  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Expendltnre. 


Number  Em- 
ployed. 


BostOD, 
Worcester, . 
Lowell, 
Cambridge, 
Lynn, . 


Lawrence,  • 
Springfield, 
New  Bedford, 
SomerviUe, 
Holyoke,     . 
Salem, 
Chelsea, 
Brockton,   . 
Tamiton,     • 
Fitchbnig,  • 
Waltham,  • 
Quincy, 
Northampton, 
Newburyport, 
Marlborough, 
Wobum,     . 
Hyde  Park, 


t54,904  65 

20,000  00 

60,000  00 

2,640  00 

16,626  00 

65,000  00 

22,278  21 

4,500  00 

2,363  00 

6.200  00 

4.163  76 

6.000  00 

11.000  00 

36,000  00 

1.800  00 

10.000  00 

2,500  00 


8,800  00 
2.000  00 


6,761 
747 

1,000 
138 
776 

1,080 
200 
712 
250 

372 
126 
120 
670 
200 
100 
225 
69 


260 
150 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Expenditnre. 


Westfield,  . 
Plymouth,  . 
Leominster, 
Webster,  . 
Wakefield, . 
North  Attleboroagh, 
Revere, 
Rockland,  . 
Westborough,     . 


12,500  00 
6,000  00 
7,100  00 

500  00 
8,000  00 

850  00 
1,000  00 
1,400  00 


1352,025  61 


Number  Em- 
ployed. 


100 
200 
100 

20 
130 

13 

60 


13,557 


The  amount  of  work-relief  received  by  each  individual 
was  in  many  cases  very  small ;  the  average,  however,  is 
probably  not  far  below  $20 ;  in  some  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  average  was  far  in  excess  of  that  figure. 

Relief  afforded  by  Labor  Organizations. 

The  relief  afforded  the  unemployed  by  organizations  of 
workingmen  consists  not  merely  of  relief  afforded  the  un- 
fortunate by  their  fellow  workmen,  but  also  relief  through 
savings  by  the  unemployed  themselves ;  for  the  out-of-work 
benefits  are  commonly  paid  from  sums  accumulated  by  the 
organizations  in  prosperous  times.  To  that  extent,  then, 
the  unemployed  are  not  recipients  of  charity,  but  are  living 
legitimately  upon  their  own  savings. 

Various  methods  of  relief  were  adopted  by  trade  organiza- 
tions during  last  winter.  As  the  out-of-work  benefit  proper 
has  been  adopted  in  but  few  trades  in  Massachusetts,  it 
formed  th^  minor  portion  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  or- 
ganizations. Some  organizations  used  for  the  relief  of  un- 
employed members  surplus  funds,  or  funds  accumulated  for 
particular  purposes  and  found  in  excess  of  immediate  needs. 
Others  raised  special  funds  by  voluntary  contribution,  and 
distributed  them  officially.  Others  served  merely  as  agen* 
cies,  by  which  the  needs  of  men  out  of  work  were  made 
known  and  persons  likely  to  subscribe  were  appealed  to. 
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Finally,  some  trade  organizations  raised  funds  not  only 
among  their  members  but  from  outside  sources,  and  distrib- 
uted them  not  simply  to  their  own  members  but  to  any 
worthy  people  whom  they  knew  to  be  in  distress  caused  by 
non-employment . 

Cigar  Makers.  —  The  most  notable  instances  of  out-of-work 
benefit  proper  are  those  in  force  among  the  cigar  makers. 
The  cigar  makers  are  among  the  best  organized  of  the  labor 
bodies  in  this  country,  and  careful  records  of  their  work  are 
kept  and  published.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  give  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  amount  of  out-of-work  benefits  given 
by  the  cigar  makers'  unions  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1893 :  — 


CITIES. 


Nnmbcrof 

Memlien  in  the 

Organization. 


Out-of-Work 
Beneflt. 


Marlborough, 
Westfield, 
Springfield,    . 
Holyoke, 
Worcester, 
Boston,  . 
Waltham, 
Milford, 
Cambridge,    . 
Lowell,  . 
Taunton, 
Gloucester,     . 
North  Adams, 
Lynn,     . 


t?  50 
941  00 
792  50 

70  00 

348  50 

4.781  00 

47  50 
80  50 
39  50 

158  00 
69  00 
60  50 

103  00 

48  00 

f7,496  50 


Inasmuch  as  the  calendar  year,  however,  covers  only  a 
small  period  of  the  depression  of  the  winter  1893-94,  the 
amount  of  out-of-work  benefits  can  be  better  indicated  by 
testimony  gathered  during  the  following  summer.     This 
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shows  that  the  relief  afforded  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  and  the  early  spring  was  larger  than  for  several  years 
past.     A  few  extracts  from  the  testimony  are  given  below :  — 

John  Boyle,  Westfield. 

Q.  YoQ  have  in  your  organization  the  same  out-of-work  benefit  that 
the  cigar  makers  do  throughout  the  country?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Those 
working  half  time  do  not  get  anything,  only  those  who  do  not  work  the 
whole  week.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  have  been  out  of  work,  but  in 
1892  we  paid  $117,  in  1893  #928.70  and  in  1894  up  to  next  Saturday 
11,095. 

E.  Eealey^  Springfield, 

Q.  How  many  are  out  of  employment  P  A.  I  should  judge  about 
80  men  out.  Taking  it  right  through,  we  had  about  50  or  60.  In  the 
twelve  months  from  July,  1892,  to  July,  1893,  we  paid  f  120  out-of-work 
benefit;  from  July,  1893,  to  July,  1894,  we  paid  $1,518  out-of-work 
benefit 

M.  Ruther,  Holyoke, 

We  have  paid  out  during  this  past  year  f  293.50  for  out-of-work  bene- 
fit. We  have  assisted  persons  who  have  come  here  in  search  of  employ- 
ment to  the  amount  of  $108.40.  Our  union  paid  out  about  ten  times  as 
much  this  past  year  and  the  latter  part  of  last  year  as  we  have  usually 
paid  out  in  former  years. 

J,  J,  Schreiber^  North  Adams. 

The  amount  of  out-of-work  benefit  paid  last  year  since  last  July  up  to 
this  month  was  $300.  From  the  first  of  January  until  May  we  paid  out 
$180.  During  the  month  of  January  there  were  4  out  of  employment, 
and  that  month  there  was  $27  paid.  In  February  there  were  6  out  of 
employment,  and  they  were  paid  $61.  In  March  there  was  $10.50  paid 
out.  In  April  there  were  7  out  of  employment,  $47.60  being  paid.  In 
May  there  were  4,  $32.50  being  paid. 

L»  W,  Weeks,  Lowell 

Whereas  our  out-of-work  benefit  paid  in  1890  was  $86,  in  1891  $79, 
in  1892  $79,  it  was  in  1893  $265.50,  and  in  1894,  prior  to  September  1. 
$303.  During  the  past  winter,  1893-94,  we  paid  out  as  voluntary  con- 
tribution more  than  $300  in  aid  to  members  who  had  come  there  and 
had  no  work  and  no  benefits  coming  to  them.  We  gave  them  a  place 
to  sleep  and  something  to  eat,  and  fixed  them  up,  giving  them  a  hat  or 
pair  of  shoes  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  helped  them  to  another 
town.  This  benefit  was  confined  only  to  the  city.  There  have  been 
benefits  that  we  have  sent  out  of  the  city  in  helping  the  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  same  connection  the  amount 
of  out-of-work  benefits  distributed  by  all  the  cigar  makers' 
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unions  in  the  whole  country  during  the  last  few  years.    This 
is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


1890,  . 

1891,  . 


.  t22,760  50 
.     21,223  50 


1892,  . 

1893.  . 


.  117,460  75 
.     89,402  75 


Texttle-toorkers.  — In  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  cities 
spmners'  and  weavers'  unions  have  adopted  a  system  of  out- 
of-work  benefit.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  benefits  paid  because  of  non-employment  due  to 
unusual  business  depression  and  that  due  to  temporary  stop- 
pages in  the  mills  for  repairs  and  similar  causes ;  but  in  no 
case  do  the  figures  include  what  is  called  strike  pay,  or 
relief  paid  to  men  out  upon  strike. 

In  Fall  River  the  card  and  picker  room  operatives  paid 
as  break-down  benefits,  because  of  stoppages  of  the  machinery 
for  repairs  or  the  unusual  business  depression,  $502  during 
the  year  from  the  spring  of  1893  to  the  spring  of  1894.  In 
addition,  the  organization  raised  a  special  fund  of  $150  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1894  for  its  members  out  of  work.  The 
spinners  at  Fall  River  distributed  during  the  calendar  year 
1894,  for  what  they  call  stoppage  pay,  $11,223.05.  Their 
annual  circular  says :  *<  The  large  amount  of  money  paid  in 
stoppage  and  accident  pay  may  have  prevented  some  of  our 
unfortunate  members  from  seeking  aid  from  the  city  treasury, 
and  prevented  also  in  some  degree  an  increase  in  the  city's 
taxes.  "  The  weavers  of  Fall  River  distributed  as  stoppage 
pay  between  the  1st  of  July,  1893,  and  the  1st  of  July,  1894, 
$5,642.08  to  1,900  members.  The  maximum  amount  paid 
to  any  one  person  was  $30  and  the  minimum  50  cents. 
During  the  previous  year,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weavers 
paid  only  $1,301.33  to  438  members,  with  a  maximum  of 
$15  and  a  minimum  of  $1.50  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
New  Bedford  the  card  and  picker  room  operatives  paid  $620 
during  the  winter  of  1893-94  as  out-of-work  benefit  to  85 
members,  the  maximum  being  $18,  and  the  minimum  $3. 
The  spinners  of  New  Bedford  paid  as  out-of-work  benefit  in 
the  eighteen  months  between  July,  1893,  and  December, 
1894,  $11,000  to  about  400  members.  This  well  indicates 
the  amount  of  non-employment  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious period,  for  during  the  preceding  18  months  the  amount 
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of  out-of-work  benefit  was  between  $200  and  $300.  The 
cotton  spinners  of  Lowell  distributed  $228  in  1893,  —  the 
first  out-of-work  benefit  in  the  organization. 

In  most  trades  in  which  the  out-of-work  benefit  has  been 
adopted  it  is  a  local  rather  than  a  general  custom.  It  neces- 
sitates heavy  dues,  and  most  organizations  are  unwilling  to 
impose  these.  As  a  rule,  trade  organizations  are  loth  to 
make  public  accounts  of  their  doings,  and  therefore  full 
information  is  not  obtainable ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
—  and  requests  for  information  were  sent  to  all  but  a  few 
trades  unions  in  the  State,  —  less  than  a  dozen  besides  those 
mentioned  above  gave  the  out-of-work  benefit  pure  and 
simple.  Among  these  was  one  machinists'  union  in  Boston, 
which  distributed  $1,500 ;  and  the  shoe  workers'  organization 
of  Haverhill,  which  distributed  about  $5,000,  as  compared 
with  $800  or  $900  in  the  previous  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  relief  afforded  by  trade  organizations  was 
by  special  appropriations  and  subscriptions.  One  Boston 
union  of  painters  and  decorators  was  permitted  to  use  for  its 
needy  unemployed  members  funds  collected  originally  for  the 
national  organization.  Married  men  were  given  the  prefer- 
ence. The  garment  workers  and  the  plasterers  of  Boston 
expended  $1,000  and  $800  respectively  for  the  relief  of 
fellow  craftsmen.  The  lasters  of  Lynn  utilized  their  build- 
ing for  a  dining  hall,  and  there  supplied  two  meals  a  day 
for  unemployed  members.  As  many  of  the  Lynn  oper- 
atives are  young  unmarried  men,  this  method  of  relief  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  feasible.  The  work  can  be  best 
described  in  the  words  of  the  secretary  of  the  union,  as  found 
in  a  letter  of  Jan.  5,  1895  :  — 

The  resources  of  the  committee  were  to  start  with  a  banquet  hall  and 
kitchen  free  of  rent,  because  of  the  building  being  owned  by  the  lasters. 

Appropriation  from  the  union, $100  00 

Collected  on  voluntary  subscriptions,       ...  98  25 

Received  from  meal  tickets,  5  cents  each,        .        .  42  43 


Total  cash  receipts, (240  68 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  grocers  contributed  provisions 
in  small  amounts  and  of  quite  a  variety,  which  materially  assisted  us. 
The  committee  served  two  meals  a  day  to  all  of  our  members  that  ap- 
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plied.  To  avoid  any  appearance  of  charity,  meal  tickets  were  sold  at  5 
cents  each.  Those  who  could  pay  did  so,  while  those  who  could  not 
pay  were  trusted.  None  of  our  members  who  applied  were  refused, 
and  our  committee  served  from  30  to  50  each  day  with  two  meals.  In 
all  they  served  4,517  meals,  at  a  cost  to  us  of  about  5  cents  per  meal,  or 
1230.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  our  facilities  on  account  of  hav- 
ing the  building  were  factors  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  good  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Loan  Funds.  — A  number  of  trade  organizations  raised  loan 
fiinds  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  members  out  of  work. 
Among  these  were  the  clothing  cutters  of  Boston,  who  in 
September,  1893,  appropriated  $350  from  the  union  funds  to 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  a  special  committee  as  a  loan  for 
the  relief  of  needy  members.  From  time  to  time  additional 
loans  were  made,  giving  a  total  of  about  $600.  This  sum  was 
supplemented  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  more  pros- 
perous members  for  the  benefit  of  their  needy  fellows.  The 
granite  cutters  of  Quincy  also  established  a  loan  fund,  and 
during  the  period  of  special  depression  distributed  about 
$600  to  those  most  in  need.  The  masons  of  New  Bedford 
loaned  money  during  the  depression  to  members  out  of  work. 

PtirUers.  — The  printers  of  Boston  provide  for  their  unem- 
ployed by  opening  special  subscriptions,  and  distribute  the 
funds  through  the  organization.  A  subscription,  indeed,  was 
opened  during  the  winter  1893-94  for  the  unemployed  at 
large,  but  the  more  general  custom  is  to  open  a  special  sub- 
scription for  each  needy  member.  A  method  of  relief  similar 
in  nature  to  voluntary  contributions  was  followed  in  some  of 
the  newspaper  trades  in  which  the  employment  of  substitutes 
is  common.  A  large  force  of  substitutes  is  always  about  a 
newspaper  office,  seeking  to  fill  temporarily  the  places  of 
regular  workmen  sick  or  taking  holidays.  In  many  in- 
stances during  the  depression  regular  employees  remained 
away  from  their  work  in  order  to  give  employment  to  needy 
substitutes. 

Centred,  Labor  Unions. — In  one  notable  instance  a  large 
labor  organization  distributed  relief  without  discrimination  in 
&vor  of  its  own  members.  The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Bos- 
ton raised  funds  from  the  labor  organizations  and  also  from 
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outside  sources,  and  used  these  for  the  relief  of  workingmen 
found  in  distress  due  to  non-employment,  whether  these  men 
were  members  of  unions  or  not.  The  money  raised  was  in- 
vested in  provision  and  grocery  tickets,  purchased  in  large 
amounts  at  a  discount  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Each 
organization  represented  in  the  Central  Labor  Union  had  five 
members  upon  the  Relief  Conmiittee,  and  some  member  of 
the  committee  was  thus  supposed  to  know  personally  every 
recipient  of  relief.  In  cases  where  the  applicant  was  for  any 
reason  unknown,  an  investigation  was  made  of  his  needs. 
In  addition  to  the  money  raised  by  the  committee,  large 
amounts  of  clothing  were  contributed  from  individuals  and 
societies.  These  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
orders  for  food.  The  operations  of  the  committee  continued 
from  December  20  to  April  1.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  of 
the  Andover  House,  who  was  made  treasurer  of  the  fund, 
reports  disbursements  as  follows :  — 

In  grocery  and  provision  tickets, 1908  00 

Meals, 25  75 

Fuel 89  10 

Incidentals, 9  25 

Balance  tamed  over  to  the  Roxbury  fire  fund,    .        .  15  75 

Total, f  992  85 

Another  instance  of  relief  contributed  outside  their  own 
rank  by  trade  organizations  was  that  of  the  Laborers'  Pro- 
tective Union  of  Holyoke,  which  appropriated  money  for 
the  use  of  charitable  organizations  in  the  city. 

The  carpenters  of  Boston  by  special  contribution  dis- 
tributed considerable  sums  in  the  relief  of  fellow  workmen 
out  of  employment. 

• 

Remep  granted  by  PRrvATE  Charities. 

Under  relief  granted  by  private  charity  has  been  grouped 
that  famished  by  permanently  organized  societies,  churches, 
individuals,  etc. 

The  permanent  organized  societies  may  be  generally 
classified  under  two  heads, — charity  organization  societies 
and  relief  societies. 
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The  primary  object  of  the  charity  organization  society  is 
not  to  grant  relief  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordina- 
rily used,  that  is,  money,  food  or  fuel,  but  is  to  investigate 
cases,  lend  a  friendly  hand,  and  assist  by  bringing  the  per- 
son who  needs  aid  into  contact  with  some  individual  or 
society  which  is  specially  fitted  to  elevate  him. 

The  relief  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  designed  to 
furnish  material  aid.  Many  of  these  are  limited  to  the  re- 
lief of  a  particular  nationality,  religion,  class  or  condition. 
Only  those  which  grant  what  is  termed  out-door  relief  to 
adults  have  been  considered  in  this  inquiry,  and  undoubt- 
edly a  considerable  number  have  been  missed.* 

.  General  Survey  of  the  Private  Relief  Agencies.  —  In 
eleven  Massachusetts  cities  (Boston,  Worcester,  Fall  Eiver, 
Cambridge,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Salem,  Taun- 
ton, Newton,  Fitchburg)  charity  organization  societies, 
with  from  four  to  twenty-five  years  of  experience,  were  in 
operation.  These  possessed  the  machinery  for  investigat- 
ing, in  a  thorough,  private  and  prompt  manner,  through 
trained  agents  and  experienced  visitors,  the  character  and 
need  of  applicants.  They  were  either  associated  with  relief 
societies,  or,  in  cities  where  such  societies  were  lacking, 
assisted  by  relief  branches  of  their  own. 

In  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Haverhill  and  Pittsfield,  though 
there  were  no  charity  organization  societies,  large  general 
relief  agencies  in  their  several  ways  aimed  to  care  for  any 
persons  temporarily  in  need. 

In  Holyoke,  Somerville,  Brockton,  Gardner,  Melrose  and 
some  other  smaller  cities  no  suitable  machinery  existed,  but 
private  societies  were  organized  during  the  fall  of  1893  to 
relieve  the  unusual  suffering.  The  principles  and  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  were  adopted  so  far 
as  conformable  to  the  recognized  necessity  for  granting  direct 
relief;  and  the  majority  of  the  societies  have  continued  or 
have  since  been  reorganized  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  a  great  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  relief- 
giving  societies  were  already  in  existence.     Among  these 

*  Detailed  statemento  of  the  work  in  different  cities  and  towns  will  be  found  on 
pp.  108  to  149. 
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should  be  incladed  the  institutional  churches.  From  forty- 
six  of  such  societies  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  statements 
more  or  less  complete  of  their  operations  during  the  past  win- 
ter, and  in  most  cases  figures  are  obtainable  showing  the  work 
of  previous  years  for  comparison  with  that  of  last  winter. 

In  several  cities  and  towns  special  societies  and  funds 
shared  the  work  of  relief-giving.  In  Northampton,  Chicopee 
and  Holyoke,  for  exaiiiple,  a  fund  from  the  Whiting  Street 
estate  is  annually  distributed  to  the  resident  poor.  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  its  210  Posts  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  maintains  relief  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
comrades  and  others.  In  20  cities,  59  conferences  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics existed,  and  14  new  conferences  were  established  during 
the  last  year.  In  Boston  and  Worcester  the  Swedish  socie- 
ties organized  special  relief  committees. 

In  at  least  five  instances  special  enterprises  were  put  on 
foot  by  charitably  disposed  individuals  to  furnish  relief  to 
the  unemployed.  Two  of  these  were  conducted  by  news- 
papers, — the  **  Boston  Evening  Record  "  and  the  **  Haver- 
hill Gazette.**  In  New  Bedford  a  soup  kitchen  was  estab- 
lished. In  Lowell  the  Church  League  raised  money  by 
special  subscription,  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ministry-at^Large ;  and  in  Wobum  special  fimds  were  dis- 
tributed  by  a  committee  from  the  churches.  In  Boston  three 
business  men,  who  felt  that  the  poor  paid  higher  prices 
for  their  food  than  was  necessary  under  good  management, 
established  five-cent  restaurants.  This  last  enterprise  was 
undertaken  out  of  charitable  motives,  but  with  the  intent 
that  it  should  be  successftd  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

The  Relief  Afforded. — In  all  but  two  cities  the  work  of 
permanent  organizations  whose  records  are  at  hand  increased 
largely  during  the  year  1893-94.  The  exceptions  are  Fall 
River,  where  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  was  less 
than  usual,  and  New  Bedford,  where  the  increase  was  slight. 
The  amount  of  unusual  work  may  be  well  indicated  by  the 
records  of  the  number  of  families  aided  and  the  amount 
of  relief  given  by  seven  leading  organizations.  They  are 
found  in  the  following  table :  — 
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NuMBEB  Aided. 


189S-98.  1898-94 


AiforsT 
OF  Rklief  Given. 


Howard  Benevolent  Society,  Boston, 
Boston  Provident, 
Boxbnij  Charitable  Society, 
Lawrence  City  Mission, 
Springfield  Relief  Association 
Ministiy-at-Large,  Lowell, 
Taunton  Associated  Charities, 


1,870 
616 

531 
835 
246 

4,098 


2,949 
1,365 

1,029 

1,772 

338 

7,463 


1899-9S. 

189S-94. 

11,039 

11,407 

13,275 

18,217 

15,803 

21,593 

2,747 

2.977 

418 

474 

2,638 

4,852 

54 

450 

45.974      59,970 


In  Boston  the  average  increase  in  the  families  aided  by  10 
relief  societies,  as  compared  with  the  year  1892-93,  was  60  per 
cent.  The  Boston  Associated  Charities  shows  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  by  its  confer- 
ences. In  Worcester  and  Lyim,  not  taking  into  account  the 
fiunilies  investigated  for  the  Citizens'  Belief  Committees,  the 
Associated  Charities  aided  nearly  twice  as  many  families  in 
1893-94  as  in  1892-93.  In  Lawrence,  Lowell  and  Spring- 
field the  number  of  fiunilies  aided  shows  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent,  upon  that  for  a  normal  year. 

While  an  accurate  statement  of  the  amounts  spent  during 
the  year  1893-94  by  private  charity  or  even  by  organized 
charity  cannot  be  made,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  ex- 
penditure exceeded  by  50  per  cent,  that  of  previous  years. 
The  proportion  varied  in  ditferent  localities  from  a  slight  in- 
crease in  some  cities  to  over  100  per  cent,  in  others.  In 
Boston,  16  organizations,  exclusive  of  the  churches,  expended 
$161,566,  which,  as  compared  with  $116,500  spent  in  1893, 
shows  an  increase  of  89  per  cent.  Moreover,  this  figure  in- 
cludes only  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  societies  and  the 
amount  of  relief  in  money,  and  does  not  include  the  value 
of  donated  articles  of  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  which  were 
distributed  in  far  greater  amounts  during  that  year  than  in 
previous  years. 

Some  experiments  were  made  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Societies  in  loaning  money,  but  these  have  been  in  operation 
so  short  a  time  that  the  results  are  not  yet  apparent. 
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The  kind  of  relief  furnished  by  50  Bocieties  during  the 
year  1893-94  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Grants  of  money, by   5  80cieties> 

Money  for  rent  or  transportation,     .        .        .  "  26  " 

Money  loaned, ••     8  " 

Food,  fuel  or  clothing "88  " 

Fuel  and  food,  in  emergency  only,   .        .        .  "     9  " 

Lodgings  and  meals, **     5  *' 

Medicines  and  medical  seryice,         .        .        .  '*     6  ** 

Employment  found "22  •* 

Work  furnished :  — 

Inwoodyard, ♦*     6  " 

In  sewing-room, "12  ** 

In  laundry, ••     8  •• 

Five-cent  Restaurants, — The  work  of  the  five-cent  res- 
taurants in  Boston  can  be  best  described  in  this  connection. 

The  first  experiment  tried  was  a  restaurant  for  men  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Union  Bescue  Mission  on  Kneeland  Street. 
All  of  the  executive  work  and  the  buying  for  this  establish- 
ment was  done  by  the  originators  of  the  scheme,  who  gave 
the  details  of  the  business  careful  study.  The  funds  were 
furnished  by  them,  and  the  amount  invested  was  not  large 
($175).  Some  donations  were  received,  but  these  did  not 
exceed  $50  in  value.  A  meal  consisting  of  beef  stew,  bread 
and  coffee,  or  pork  and  beans  and  coffee,  could  be  obtained 
for  five  cents.  The  work  was  done  by  unemployed  men, 
not  necessarily  waiters  by  trade,  who  were  given  their 
board  and  lodging,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  a  week.  There  were  103,530  meals  served  from  De- 
cember 27  to  May  12.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  75  per 
cent,  of  those  who  patronized  the  establishment  were  honest, 
industrious  men,  and  several  of  the  labor  unions  testify  that 
many  of  their  unemployed  members  got  their  two  meals  a 
day  here,  because  they  did  not  feel  that  they  were  accepting 
charity.  Ten  thousand  meals  were  paid  for  in  tickets  which 
had  been  sold  to  business  men,  and  were  presumably  given 
away.  Assimiing  that  this  number  represented  the  tramp 
element,  that  element  would  be  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  Three  thousand  tickets  were  sold  which  were  never 
presented.  Some  trade  was  probably  taken  away  from  the 
cheaper  class  of  restaurants,  because  a  better  quality  of  food 
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and  more  of  it  could  be  obtained  here.  It  is  reported  that 
the  experiment  was  a  success  and  paid  for  itself.  It  clearly 
demonstrated  that  a  restaurant  could  be  run  on  this  plan  and 
pay  all  expenses,  including  rent,  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  year.  The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  calculated  that 
250  meals  must  be  furnished  daily  to  pay  expenses. 

The  second  experiment  was  with  a  woman's  restaurant, 
which  was  started  later  in  the  winter  at  the  outlay  of  $600, 
part  of  which  was  collected  through  the  *•  Boston  JTran- 
script."  This  was  so  pooriy  patronized  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete  failure. 

The  third  restaurant  has  been  kept  open  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1894  on  Commercial  Street  near  the  wharves,  and  was 
well  patronized  by  sailors  and  longshoremen .  While  it  has  not 
met  all  expenses,  there  have  been  some  encouraging  features. 

The  Ghrand  Atiny, — The  relief  granted  by  the  Grand 
Army,  which  has  Posts  in  every  quarter  of  the  State,  can 
best  be  shown  in  tables  covering  the  whole  State  at  once :  — 

Ghrand  Army^  MaasackuaeUs^  210  Posta^  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31  j  1894. 

Comrades  and  familiQ3  relieved, 1,690 

Persons  not  members  relieved, 853 

Total, 2,643 

im4.  ISM.  ISM. 

Total  amomit  Relief  Fund,  .  1137,027  57   1133,776  80   #137,659  04 
Total  amount  expended,       .      36,628  73       32,038  73       37,789  77 

Detailed  figures  of  relief  granted  by  the  Grand  Army  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  people  or  more  are  shown 
l)elow :  — 


Members 
aided. 


Kon- 

memben 

aided. 


Belief 
1M4. 


Relief 
IMS. 


Boston, . 
Worcester, 
Lowell, . 
Fall  River, 
Cambridge, 
Lynn,    • 


96 
57 
59 
65 
175 


36 
9 
1 

28 
79 


14,508  34 
2,020  00 
688  12 
1,086  00 
1,741  06 
4,608  56 


$5,465  71 
1,718  67 
1,067  25 
1,125  97 
1,494  53 
2,560  00 
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Members 
aided. 

Non- 

memben 

aided. 

Belief 
ISM. 

Relief 
IMS. 

Lawrence, 

31 

40 

$357  39 

•309  12 

Springfield,  . 

20 

29 

326  65 

354  53 

New  Bedford 

»        •        • 

- 

— 

335  62 

265  25 

Somerville,  . 

14 

52 

502  33 

261  08 

Holyoke, 

10 

7 

97  51 

102  61 

Salem,  . 

55 

16 

1,479  03 

1,857  08 

Chelsea, 

88 

45 

658  97 

221  80 

Haverhill, 

22 

56 

500  00 

350  00 

Brockton, 

45 

8 

326  89 

287  10 

Taunton. 

- 

— 

199  06 

572  44 

Gloucester,    . 

22 

4 

203  18 

251  14 

Newton, 

12 

16 

347  48 

306  51 

Maiden, 

8 

20 

104  55 

149  37 

Fitchburg,     . 

46 

24 

940  21 

396  31 

Waltham, 

10 

6 

385  63 

300  00 

Pittsfield, 

— 

- 

86  87 

97  60 

Quincy, . 

- 

- 

381  75 

321  84 

North  Adams, 

- 

- 

35  00 

135  27 

Northampton, 

20 

19 

223  14 

323  65 

Chicopee, 

- 

- 

53  00 

5  70 

Newburyport, 

- 

m  "• 

282  75 

590  09 

Marlborough, 

4 

10 

223  54 

175  69 

Wobum, 

- 

- 

83  78 

7  50 

Brookline,     . 

- 

- 

10  00 

287  10 

Medford, 

- 

- 

267  24 

120  54 

Everett, 

4 

1 

21  51 

65  37 

Weymouth,   . 

19 

1 

1,020  75 

281  35 

Beverly, 

- 

- 

1.017  23 

823  63 

Clinton, 

— 

- 

65  95 

130  23 

Hyde  Park,   . 

6 

19 

141  89 

114  38 

Peabody, 

— 

— 

671  00 

339  10 

Westfield,     .        .        , 

10 

— 

67  00 

78  00 

Amesbury,    . 

3 

1 

62  85 

- 

South  Fi*amingham, 

- 

- 

222  10 

398  42 

Adams,  . 

2 

1 

30  00 

- 

Natick,  . 

15 

3 

121  65 

31  95 

Milford, 

- 

- 

260  00 

328  34 

Spencer, 

- 

- 

39  25 

36  19 

Melrose, 

— 

— 

6  00 

17  05 

Gardner, 

— 

— 

509  90 

375  93 

Marblehead, . 

39 

5 

365  18 

190  18 
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A  general  impression  only  can  be  gained  of  the  work  of 
the  churches  and  of  private  individuals. 

The  work  of  the  City  Missions  and  the  institutional 
churches  in  the  large  cities  was  greatly  enlarged.  Two  Bos- 
ton churches  tried  the  experiment  of  a  free  employment 
bureau.  The  efforts  of  the  church  societies  to  give  sewing 
and  like  charity  work  to  the  unemployed  were  redoubled. 
Pastors,  visitors  and  church  workers  gave  much  time  to  the 
charities  of  their  individual  churches,  as  well  as  to  relief 
organizations  of  all  kinds.  In  many  of  the  small  cities  pri- 
vate relief  work  was  almost  entirely  done  by  church  benevo- 
lent societies.  Aside  from  those  who  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  need  from  various  causes,  a  class  of  people  suffered 
last  winter  who,  if  they  made  known  their  wants  at  all, 
naturally  applied  to  clergymen  for  assistance.  Numbers  of 
young  clerks  thrown  out  of  work  in  business  establishments 
were  helped  over  hard  places  in  this  way.  Elderly  people 
who  had  never  expected  to  be  obliged  to  ask  aid,  but  whose 
income  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  hard  times,  were  quietly 
relieved.  Individual  pastors  of  wealthy  churches  did  work 
in  this  direction  which  cannot  be  estimated.  The  pastor  in 
one  Boston  church  in  which  there  are  no  poor  members  dis- 
tributed between  $2,000  and  $3,000  in  aiding  applicants  who 
had  no  connection  with  his  congregation. 

As  to  the  work  of  individuals,  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
either  the  strength  of  the  existing  sentiment  or  to  estimate 
the  relief  distributed.  In  countless  ways  unrecorded  help 
was  granted  which  does  not  admit  of  statistical  compila- 
tion. The  Boston  Associated  Charities  reported  an  increased 
number  of  benevolent  individuals  who  stood  ready  to  fur- 
nish aid.  There  are  funds  in  certain  Boston  families  held  in 
trust  for  charitable  purposes  and  dispensed  privately  by  the 
members  of  the  family.  In  the  manufacturing  towns,  aid  in 
one  form  or  another  was  extended  by  employers  whose  fiEic- 
tories  were  closed. 

Gharader  of  the  Applicants.  —  The  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  families  applying  for  aid  is  indicated  by  the  large 
number  of  new  cases  recorded.  Twelve  societies  in  ten 
cities  report  5,480  new  cases  in  1893-94,  as  compared  with 
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2,397  in  1892--93,  or  an  increase  of  130  per  cent.  Seven 
societies  which  were  established  last  year  in  seven  cities 
report  825  additional  families,  which  can  be  fairly  counted 
as  new  families. 

In  so  far  as  these  societies  relieved  only  residents  not 
assisted  by  the  overseers,  as  was  generally  the  case,  not  all 
of  this  abnormal  increase  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  temporary  sickness  and  misfortune  uninfluenced  by  con- 
ditions of  employment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  cities 
reported  unusually  healthy  conditions.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  improvident,  shiftless  and  ignorant  are  always  on 
the  verge  of  need,  and  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  indus- 
trial conditions.  These,  however,  are  usually  **  old  families  " 
to  charity  organizations;  and  therefore  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  families  asking  aid  for  the  first  time  increased  130 
per  cent,  in  ten  cities  argues  a  decided  change  in  conditions. 

An  exact  record  of  the  number  of  applicants  for  private 
charity  who  were  out  of  employment  cannot  be  obtained, 
but  something  can  be  judged  from  the  following  estimates. 

In  Boston  the  agents  of  the  two  largest  relief  societies 
(Boston  Provident  and  Roxbury  Charitable  Societies)  esti- 
mate that  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  families  aided 
(4,314)  would  be  capable  of  self-support  if  so  inclined  and 
if  employment  could  be  found;  the  Howard  Benevolent 
Society  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  (1,200  fisimilies) 
place  their  estimate  at  50  per  cent. ;  and  the  two  Industrial 
Homes,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  estimate  90  per 
cent,  of  their  inmates  capable  of  self-support. 

Other  societies  estimate  the  proportion  capable  of  self- 
support,  when  employed,  as  follows :  — 


Ilolyoke  Relief  Association, 
Somerville  Associated  Charities, 
Lawrence  City  Mission,     . 
Fall  River  Associated  Charities, 
Salem  Associated  Charities, 
Lowell  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union,    . 
Lynn  Associated  Charities, 


95  per  cent,  of  220  families. 


90 
43 
50 
20 
90 
33 
33 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
14 
44 


141 
508 
870 
44 
353 
265 
324 


44 
41 
44 
41 
41 
44 
4t 


Work  Provided.  —  By  20  out  of  40  societies  reporting, 
special  effort  was  made  to  find  work  for  their  applicants. 
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several  of  them  supporting  free  employment  bureaus,  and 
11  furnishing  one  or  more  kinds  of  work  for  men  or  women. 
These  include  17  in  Boston,  of  which  8  find  work,  and  23 
in  other  cities,  of  which  12  find  work.  Eleven  are  charity 
organization  societies.  The  Associated  Charities  of  Cam- 
bridge, Fall  River  and  Somerville,  the  Roxbury  Charitable 
Society,  the  Boston  Industrial  Home  and  the  Holyoke  Relief 
Association  supported  wood-yards.  Twelve  societies,  as 
well  as  several  church  societies,  gave  sewing  work  to 
women,  and  three  (the  two  Boston  Industrial  Homes  and 
the  Springfield  Relief  Association)  supported  an  industrial 
laundry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  figures  are  obtainable  to  show  the 
number  of  persons  needing  work  rather  than  relief,  and  the 
number  of  persons  for  whom  it  was  possible  to  find  situa- 
tions. Charitable  societies  could  fiimish  much  material  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  unemployed  if  they 
would  keep  careful  records  of  all  information  bearing  upon 
this  point.* 


*  The  following  table  will  merely  suggest  a  comparison  for  1893-94  and  1892-93, 
tat  it  will  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  records  for  forming  a  satisfactory  judg- 
ment:— 


Boston:  — 

Associated  Charities, 

Swedish  Relief, 

German  Aid  Society, 

Roxhnry  Charitable  Society, 

St.  Vincent  de  Paal» 

Bu|cgles  Street  Church,   . 

St.  John's  Church,  . 

city  Missionary  Society, 
Lawrence  Citj  Mission, 
Lynn  Associated  Charities, 
Fltchbaig  Benerolent  Union, 
Pittafield  Union, . 
Newton  Associated  Charities, 
8alem  Associated  Charities, 
Lowell  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Fail  RiTer  Associated  Charities, 
Tanntofk  Associated  Charities, 
SomervlUe  (formed  1893-94), 
Holyoke  (formed  1893-94), 
Gardner  (formed  1893-94), 


Nbedivq  Wouk, 


1898-«. 


63 
876 


247 
109 
23 
287 
245 

260 


141 

209 

25 


18M-S, 


706 


119 
42 


168 


Work  Found. 


1898-4. 


1808-8. 


867 

841 
386 
287 
686 
147 

113 
109 
17 
44 
71 
43 
12 
65 
20 
96 
112 
25 


672t 

806 
192 
191 


81 
26 

4 


39 
36 


t  1880-01. 
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Methods  of  Investigation.  — The  methods  of  investigation 
adopted  last  year,  both  by  the  permanent  and  temporary 
private  organizations,  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  those 
of  the  charity  organization  societies.  Investigation  was 
made  in  most  cases  by  personal  visits  in  the  homes,  and 
inquiry  of  employers.  A  special  effort  was  made  by  most 
societies  to  co-operate  with  other  relief  agencies,  so  that  no 
relief  should  be  duplicated ;  the  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  some  of  the  long-established  societies,  but  these  are  not 
numerous.  As  this  method  depends  for  its  success  largely 
upon  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  agents  and  visitors, 
some  of  the  special  temporary  organizations  were  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  by  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  were 
unable,  or  deemed  themselves  unable,  to  make  a  sufficiently 
thorough  investigation. 

In  Fitchburg  an  experiment  noteworthy  both  for  its 
originality  and  success  was  adopted.  The  Benevolent  Union 
communicated  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  city,  asking 
each  to  name  a  workman  trusted  both  by  himself  and  his 
employees.  These  workmen  were  invited  to  a  meeting  at 
which  the  plans  of  the  relief  society  were  explained.  Nearly 
all  attended.  A  notice  was  then  posted  in  each  factory,  re- 
questing any  who  knew  of  worthy  persons  in  need  to  report 
to  the  workman  named.  As  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  Benevolent  Union,  this  plan  worked  successfully.  The 
workmen  formed  an  auxiliary  committee  of  visitors,  and  were 
able  to  give  infopmation  and  so  lead  to  the  assistance  of 
many  needy  families  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
reached. 

Relief  by  Public  Poor  Departments. 

The  State  relief  is  given  to  persons  who  have  no  legal  set- 
tlement *  in  any  town  or  city  of  the  State.  This  is  admin- 
istered by  the   State   Board  of  Lunacy  and   Charity.     To 

*  A  man  acquires  a  settlement  hy  five  years*  continnons  residence  and  the  pay- 
ment of  three  taxes  withont  having  received  in  the  meantime  pauper  aid ;  a  woman, 
by  five  years*  continuous  residence  without  aid.  In  the  so-called  wife-settlement 
caseSy'the  husband  has  no  settlement,  but  the  wife,  and  consequently  her  children, 
have  a  settlement;  in  such  cases,  however,  the  State  and  the  city  or  town  are 
jointly  responsible,  each  for  its  own  share,  in  the  care  of  the  family.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  applications  in  the  Tarious  settlement  cases  adds  greatly  to  the  labor  and 
cost  of  dispensing  aid. 
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persons  haying  legal  settlement  within  the  State,  relief  is 
given  by  the  town  or  city  in  which  such  settlement  obtains.* 
Aid  fhmished  by  these  agencies  is  of  two  kinds :  out-door 
aid,  —  board  paid,  or  assistance  to  those  living  at  home, 
whiuh  is  given  as  ''partial  support,"  in  the  form  of  cash, 
fiiel,  groceries,  provisions,  clothing,  rent,  burials,  medicine 
and  medical  attendance ;  and  in-door  aid  or  **  full  support," 
which  is  given  in  almshouses,  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

Out-door  Relief. 

Cities  and  Towns.  —  ^Municipalities  were  more  than  usually 
taxed  last  year  for  out-door  aid.  With  few  exceptions  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  report  that  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  demands  for  relief;  that  the  demands  increased  during 
the  winter,  fell  off  in  the  spring,  and  became  normal  during 
the  sununer ;  that  of  the  new  cases  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  usual  were  in  families  which  had  been  previously  self- 
supporting,  and  had  been  saving  carefully  until  the  business 
depression  deprived  them  of  work.f 

The  total  amounts  expended  for  out-door  aid  by  all  the 
cities  and  towns,  as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy 
and  Charity,  were  as  follows :  — 


1891-92,. 
1892-93, . 
1893-94,. 


Total  ITamber 
Aided. 


45,825 
44,146 

67,721 


Total  Cost. 


1666,766 
655,606 

700,4.02 


Although  these  figures  cover  entire  years,  they  do  not  cover 
the  same  years  for  all  towns.  The  larger  number  of  the  town 
years  end  December  31,  some  end  November  30,  and  others 
end  at  other  dates.      Thus   in   many   of  them  the  winter 


*  In  any  case,  however,  the  relief  Is  furnished  temporarily  by  the  town  or  city  in 
which  the  person  resides  at  the  moment  of  need ;  then,  if  he  has  no  settlement  there, 
the  authorities  are  reimbnrsed  by  the  other  town  or  city,  or  by  the  State,  as  tlie  case 
may  be. 

t  Evidence  npon  this  point  derived  from  reports  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  is  pre- 
sented in  detail  on  pp.  151>166. 
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months  of  1893-94  are  partly  if  not  wholly  omitted.  This 
fact,  of  course,  tends  to  reduce  by  just  so  much  the  apparent 
increase  in  relief  over  that  of  previous  years.  Unfortunately, 
no  figures  are  obtainable  showing  the  amount  of  relief  by 
months  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  statement  of  relief  given  in  the 
winter  months  alone.  This  Board  has  been  able  to  obtain, 
however,  a  sufficient  number  of  returns  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  unusual  demands  in  the  winter  months.  The 
following  table,  which  is  taken  largely  at  random,  will  serve 
this  purpose :  — 


January,  1892, 
1893, 
1894, 

February,  1892, 
1893, 
1894. 

March,  1892, . 
1893, . 
1894, . 


it 


Cambridge      Chelsea 
(Families),  i   (Orders). 


Northampton 
(Orders). 


flnlem 
(Orders). 


• 

210 

226 

417 

_ 

•       • 

207 

172 

334 

366 

• 

349 

338 

760 

396 

•       • 

176 

226 

393 

— 

•       • 

186 

161 

330 

326 

•       • 

318 

313 

670 

442 

•       • 

169 

198 

426 

—. 

■        • 

143 

136 

325 

364 

•       • 

229 

262 

669 

620 

Romervllle 
(Dollars). 


$239 
245 

651 

170 
229 
260 

166 
247 
438 


Inasmuch  as  these  figures  serve  their  use  by  furnishing 
means  of  comparing  different  years  in  the  same  city,  it  is  of 
no  importance  that  they  represent  dollars  in  one  city  and 
orders  in  another.  They  are  not  intended  for  use  in  com- 
paring one  city  with  another. 

For  the  increase  in  the  State  at  large  the  cities  and  towns  of 
over  20,000  inhabitants  are  largely  responsible.  The  increase 
in  these  municipalities  is  indicated  by  the  following  table :  — 


Total  Number 
aided. 


1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Total  Cost. 

1280,402 
293,192 
362,446 


Thus,  of  the  increase,  23,575,  in  the  total  number  aided  in 
the  State  last  year,  92  per  cent.,  or  21,706,  was  in  the 
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cities  of  over  20,000  inhabitants ;  and  though  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  oat-door  aid  for  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  State 
was  only  $44,846,  the  increase  in  the  cities  of  the  class  men- 
tioned was  $59,254,  —  indicating,  of  course,  that  in  some  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  cost  actually  decreased. 

The  most  marked  increase  in  expenditures  for  out-door 
aid  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  the  larger  cities  was  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Holyoke, 
Haverhill,  Taunton,  Newton  and  Fitchburg.  Among  the 
smaller  cities  there  was  a  decided  advance  in  expenditure 
in  Pittsfield,  Northampton,  Newburyport  and  Weymouth. 
There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  cities  of  Cambridge, 
Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Somerville,  Salem,  Chelsea  and  Mai- 
den; and  in  Fall  River  and  Brockton  actually  less  was 
spent.  This  favorable  situation  is  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  &ct  that  other  agencies  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
and  for  the  poor  were  put  in  operation. 

Work-^tests.  —  Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  felt  that,  in  view 
of  the  unusual  demands  for  aid,  it  would  be  wise  to  resort  to  a 
work-test,  to  help  separate  those  who  were  really  in  distress 
and  eager  to  find  employment  from  those  who  called  upon 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  merely  because  they  thought  that 
greater  leniency  than  usual  was  to  be  exercised.  This  could 
apply,  of  course,  only  to  families  in  which  there  was  an 
able-bodied  man. 

In  Boston,  Springfield,  Wobum  and  Fall  River,  wood- 
yards  were  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  In  Holyoke  and 
Fitchburg,  men  were  sent  to  the  town  farms  to  earn  the  relief 
given  their  families.  In  Cambridge,  Wakefield  and  Palmer, 
the  men  were  put  at  stone-breaking.  In  Wakefield  and 
Palmer,  however,  it  was  not  the  intention  that  the  men 
should  earn  what  they  received,  but  merely  that  the  work 
offered  should  serve  as  a  test  of  willingness  to  work.  In 
most  cases  the  men  were  paid  on  a  basis  of  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  were  given  only  work  enough  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
aid  which  the  Overseers  deemed  it  wise  to  give  their  families. 
The  Overseers  have  no  power  to  compel  men  to  work  for 
the  relief  which  they  receive.  If  the  men  refuse,  the  Over- 
seers are  still  obliged  under  the  law  to  fiimish  aid,  for  women 
and  children  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  laziness  of 
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husbands  and  fathers.     In  many  cases  the  work  offered  was 
refused. 

The  work  carried  on  at  the  wood-yards  can  hardly  be  called 
successful.  In  most  cases  great  difficulty  was  found  in  dis- 
posing of  the  product.  Wobum,  however,  was  an  exception, 
since  there  the  Overseers  made  a  fair  profit  upon  the  amount 
of  wood  sawed.  The  amount  of  work  which  it  was  possible 
to  do  was  limited,  and  the  wood  sawed  would  have  been  a 
drug  upon  the  market  if  it  had  been  much  greater  in  amount. 

The  State,  —  The  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity, 
through  its  department  of  out-door  poor,  dispensed  last  year 
an  unusual  amount  of  temporary  aid.  In  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1894,*  it  received  7,139  notices  regarding 
41,677  persons,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  it  received 
3,154  notices  regarding  13,262  persons.  The  number  of 
visitors  was  increased  from  2,940  to  7,253.  Twice  the  usual 
number  of  persons  having  no  settlement  in  Massachusetts 
were  transported  to  other  States  and  foreign  countries.  1 

The  total  number  of  out-door  State  poor  and  the  cost  of 
their  relief  for  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows :  — 


Number. 


Cott 


1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


$94,610 

88,531 

112«568 


*  Including  wife-settlement  cases. 

t  State  oat-door  aid,  Sept.  30,  1891,  to  Sept.  30, 1894 :  — 


I891-9S. 


Statements  found, 

Visits  made. 

Number  cases  aided 

Aid  discontinued, 

Transported  to  other  States, 

Transported  to  British  possessions  and  other  foreign 
countrias, 


189S-M.   18»t-»4. 


68 

2,811 

60 

272 

94 

310 


70 

170 

2,940 

7.253 

64 

212 

298 

681 

128 

256 

322 

772 

Here,  as  in  out-door  relief  given  by  cities  and  towns,  the 
inci-ease  of  the  winter  of  1893-94  over  those  preceding  it  is 
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greater  than  appears  from  the  total  (which  represents  years 

only),  as  **  half  of  the  out-door  poor  relief  of  1893-94  was 

in  December,  January  and  February."     State  Report  for 

1893-94. 

Irirdoor  Aid. 

Cities  and  Totvns. — The  customary  population  of  the 
town  poorhouses  in  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  is  made  up 
of  old  people,  feeble  and  semi-idiotic  persons,  mental,  moral 
and  industrial  weaklings.  Able-bodied  men  and  women 
capable  of  doing  daily  labor  are  rarely  found  in  them.* 

In  a  few  towns  last  winter  the  authorities  took  extreme 
measures,  and  placed  in  the  poorhouse  able-bodied  adults 
desiring  relief.  Wobum  reports  that  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  inmates  have  served  one  or  more  terms  in  some 
penal  institution,  and  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  the  work- 
house now  who  is  not  there  by  his  own  fault.  Worces- 
ter, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  also  reports 
an  increase  in  the  able-bodied  paupers :  — 


Oband  Total. 

Able-bodied. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1891-92 

1892-98,         .... 

69 
71 
76 

59 
51 
62 

125 

122 
13a 

13 
10 
21 

9 

7 

13 

22 
17 
34 

The  clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Worcester  tes- 
tified before  this  Board  as  follows :  — 

We  have  at  least  fifteen  able-bodied  men  who  ooald  go  right  out  with 
pick  and  shovel  any  time,  and  they  are  very  glad  indeed  to  work.  They 
are  between  forty  and  sixty.  They  do  farm  work,  but  when  that  is 
over  they  sit  in  the  **  smoke-house  "  and  "  smoke/^ 

In  the  main,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  aid  during  the  business  depression  of  the  past  year 
has  but  slightly  affected  the  almshouses. 


*  More  than  seyenty  per  cent,  of  sane  men  and  women  received  during  the  year 
were  cases  for  hospital  treatment.  Fourteen  men  and  seven  women  were  more  than 
»ixty  years  of  age.  A  ^^reat  majority  of  our  people  are  broken  In  health,  and  con- 
siderably past  middle  life.  Report  of  the  Overseert  of  the  Poor  of  Cambridge^ 
1892. 
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In  most  of  the  towns  a  poor  farm,  either  connected 
with  the  almshouse  or  maintained  as  a  separate  institu- 
tion, is  conducted  for  the  poor  department.  This  farm 
is  rarely  self-supporting,  and  practically  never  covers 
both  its  own  cost  and  that  of  the  almshouse.  In 
Cambridge,  however,  the  property  is  a  conspicuous  excep- 
tion, for  year  after  year  a  large  balance  is  carried  to  the 
tredit  of  the  ferm  and  stone  ledge  connected  with  it ;  yet 
even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  almshouse,  which  was,  in  1893,  $14,109  more 
than  the  income  from  the  three  sources.* 

The  total  number  supported  in  the  215  town  almshouses, 
with  the  cost,  during  the  past  three  years  is  as  follows  :  — 


Total  Nnmbcr 
supported. 


ToUl  Cort. 


1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94. 


♦535,901 
546,023 
558,621 


This  clearly  shows  that  the  town  almshouses  were  not 
employed  in  any  important  degree  for  special  relief  purposes. 

The  State.  —  In  the  State  almshouses  the  conditions  are 
much  the  same  as  in  those  belonging  to  cities  and  towns. 
That  at  Tewksbury  is  practically  a  great  hospital.  In  the 
State  report  for  1893,  page  55,  it  is  said :  *'  It  is  far  more  a 
hospital  than  an  almshouse,  over  77  per  cent,  of  its  inmates 
having  received  hospital  treatment  during  the  last  official 
year ;  and  it  meets  all  the  essential  requirements  of  a  well- 
equipped  hospital."  The  number  of  sane  paupers  at  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Tew^ksbury  and  at  the  State  Farm  at 
Bridgewater  (exclusive  of  prisoners  at  the  latter  place)  in- 
creased from  4,151  in  the  year  1892-93  to  4,796  in  the  year 
1893-94.  The  cost  of  full  support,  however,  was  reduced 
in  the  State  Almshouse  from  $274,296  to  $262,679. 


♦  The  receipts  from  the  three  souroeB  for  1891,  1892  and  1893  were  813,529,  $12,811 
and  $13,467,  respectively.  The  work  was  done  in  part  by  hired  labor,  as  $5,057 
was  paid  in  wages  on  the  farm  and  ledge  in  1S93. 
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Amount  of  Rdief.  —  The  thirteen  Citizens*  Relief  Com- 
mittees raised  about  $147,000,  of  which  two-thirds  was 
raised  in  Boston  and  one-half  of  the  remainder  in  Lynn. 
The  amount  of  extra  appropriation  to  give  work  to  the  ^x'' 
unemployed  upon  public  works  was  $352,000,  but  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  this  was  necessarily  expended  in  inci- 
dentals, such  as  materials,  skilled  workmen  and  teaming. 
Of  the  absolute  amount  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  trade 
organizations  and  private  charities  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
statistics.  The  out-of-door  aid  granted  by  public  poor 
departments  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  was  $700,000 
for  the  year  1893-94;  but,  as  the  financial  year  of  many 
towns  ends  on  November  30  or  December  31,  this  figure 
does  not  include  for  all  towns  the  period  of  greatest  distress, 
and  therefore,  if  figures  were  obtainable  to  show  relief 
afforded  between  the  summer  of  1893  and  the  summer  of 
1894,  they  would  indicate  a  sum  much  larger  than  that  men- 
tioned. 

The  amount  of  relief  afforded  by  these  five  agencies  is 
much  greater  than  that  in  previous  normal  years.  The  whole 
relief  afforded  by  citizens*  relief  committees  and  employment 
upon  public  works  may  be  considered  an  addition  to  the  usual 
amounts.  Most  of  that  afforded  by  trade  organizations  is 
unusual.  The  increase  of  relief  by  private  charities  is  esti- 
mated at  about  60  per  cent.  The  increase  by  public  poor 
departments  was  absolutely  about  one-eighth,  but  since,  as 
just  stated,  the  figures  do  not  include  all  of  the  winter  1898- 
94,  the  increase  for  the  period  of  the  depression  was  proba- 
bly one-sixth  or  one-quarter. 

Recipients  of  Relief  —  Of  the  number  of  persons  or  fam- 
ilies relieved  by  private  charity  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  defi- 
nite figures,  but  that  the  number  is  very  dlearly  greater  than 
in  previous  years  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  five  of  the  largest 
relief-giving  societies  chosen  at  random  for  illustration,  which 
aided  6,462  families  in  1893-94,  in  place  of  the  3,642  aided 
during  the  year  1892-93.  The  number  aided  by  the  trade 
organizations  was  almost  entirely  an  increase  over  previous 
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years,  for  but  few  organizations  employing  an  out-of-work 
benefit  bad  been  obliged  hitherto  to  resort  to  it,  and  in  prac- 
tically no  cases  where  subscriptions  were  made  had  these 
been  previously  found  necessary.  The  number  of  families 
relieved  by  the  remaining  three  agencies,  making  allowance 
for  the  number  known  to  be  counted  twice,  was  about  85,000. 
Of  these,  about  10,000  were  aided  by  the  citizens'  relief 
conmiitteeSy  about  13,000  by  the  employment  upon  public 
works,  and  68,000  through  the  public  poor  departments. 
This  figure  of  85,000  (though  only  fragmentary)  represents 
an  increased  or  unusual  aid  for  more  than  40,000  persons  or 
families.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  sufficient  allowance 
has  not  been  made  for  the  number  counted  twice. 

The  applicants  for  relief  were  chiefly  of  the  unskilled  class, 
though  in  almost  every  town  there  were  a  few  exceptions. 
In  two  or  three  towns,  where  the  distress  was  due  to  depres- 
sion in  an  industry  which  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  town,  many  skilled  workmen  were  forced  to 
apply  for  aid ;  but,  taking  all  the  applicants  for  all  the  towns, 
the  proportion  of  skilled  is  small.  Moreover,  a  large  propor- 
tion, even  of  the  skilled,  appear  to  have  been  improvident, 
— though  in  most  towns  it  is  reported  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  applying  for  relief  had  never  before 
been  obliged  to  seek  aid  in  a  public  manner.  In  most  towns 
where  work  was  offered  in  return  for  relief  it  was  found  that 
the  workmen  were  willing  and  tried  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  in 
return  for  their  wages.  In  some  towns,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  showing  flagrant  laziness  was  considerable. 

By  all  five  agencies  of  relief,  preference  was  given  to  mar- 
ried men  with  dependent  families,  and  in  many  cases,  as  the 
funds  were  limited  and  the  number  of  such  men  was  great,  it 
was  impossible  to  extend  any  relief  to  single  men  unless 
others  were  dependent  upon  them. 

With  very  few  exceptions  relief  was  afforded  only  to  resi- 
dents of  the  town  or  to  persons  appearing  to  have  a  bona  fide 
intention  of  settling.  The  chief  exceptions  were  charitable 
societies  who  assisted  persons  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Investigation.  — By  all  the  agencies  except  public  depart- 
ments giving  employment,  investigation  was  attempted  of 
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the  needs  and  circumstances  of  every  applicant  for  relief. 
In  some  of  the  public  departments  an  attempt  at  investi- 
gation was  made ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  difficulties 
were  so  gi'eat  that  it  could  not  be  conducted  in  a  thorough 
manner.  Some  of  the  departments  called  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  but  most  of  these  boards  were 
so  crowded  with  their  own  work  that  they  were  unable  to 
assist  the  departments  of  public  works.  In  a  few  cases 
only  were  special  investigators  employed  for  this  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  larger  cities,  the  citizens'  relief  committees  conducted 
their  investigation  by  hired  visitors ;  but  in  the  smaller,  the 
investigation  was  carried  on  personally  by  members  of  the 
committee.  In  a  number  of  instances  insufficient  investiga- 
tion resulted  either  from  a  lack  of  workers  or  from  a  feelingr 
that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  ought  not  to 
1)6  used  very  extensively  for  administrative  purposes  ;  but  it 
now  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  persons  who  conducted  this 
work  that  any  saving  in  the  expenses  of  investigation  is  likely 
to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  undeserved  relief 
likely  to  be  granted  in  consequence. 

In  most  towns  correspondence  was  attempted  between  the 
different  relief-giving  agencies,  in  order  that  relief  should  not 
l)e  duplicated.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  band,  relief-giving 
agencies  worked  independently  of  each  other  and  seemed  un- 
willing to  co-operate  with  others.  In  many  cases  the 
amount  of  aid  granted  from  any  one  source  was  deemed 
insufficient  for  support,  and  therefore  families  in  great  dis- 
tress were  felt  to  be  proper  subjects  for  aid  from  several 
sources. 

Kind  of  Relief  Granted,  — The  relief  furnished  upon  pub- 
lic works  was  given  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  money 
wages.  That  granted  by  other  agencies  consisted  chiefly  of 
orders  for  supplies,  but  also  included  meals  furnished  directly 
by  trade  organizations,  grants  and  loans  of  money  by  private 
charities,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  rent  and  transportation 
paid  by  private  charities  and  public  poor  departments. 

Distribution  of  Gratuitous  Belief  —  The  citizens'  relief 
committees  in  seven  citie&  provided  relief  without  the  re- 
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quirement  of  work.  This  was  given  in  the  form  of  clothing 
and  orders  upon  grocers,  fuel  dealers,  etc.,  for  supplies.  In 
one  instance  a  soup-house  was  established.  In  only  a  few 
instances  was  rent  paid.  In  five  other  cities,  citizens*  relief 
committees,  besides  furnishing  work  to  the  able-bodied,  fur- 
nished gratuitous  relief  to  persons  for  any  reason  unable  to 
earn  what  they  needed. 

Relief  in  the  Form  of  Work.  —  All  the  agencies  attempted, 
wherever  possible,  to  find  work  for  those  in  need ;  but  spe- 
cial machinery  of  this  sort  was  established  only  by  a  few 
private  charitable  agencies. 

By  six  citizens'  relief  committees  work  was  provided 
either  by  organizing  industrial  enterprises  or  by  inducing 
public  departments  to  carry  on  public  work. 
^  The  relief  afforded  by  public  departments  consisted  of  the 
hastening  of  work  already  begun,  the  prosecution  of  work 
already  planned  for  construction,  and  the  inception  of  work 
which  otherwise  probably  would  not  have  been  done  for 
several  years. 

In  thirteen  towns  work  was  provided  by  private  charities, 
—  chiefly  through  sewing-rooms  and  laundries  for  women, 
and  wood-vards  for  men. 

In  seven  cities  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  provided  work 
for  able-bodied  men  applying  for  relief.  In  four  cases  this 
was  by  wood-yards ;  in  two,  men  were  put  at  work  upon  the 
town  farms ;  and  in  one,  stone-breaking  was  provided.  In 
only  one  of  these  cities,  Cambridge,  were  the  men  who  were 
given  work  in  this  way  regarded  as  paupers. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  different  methods  of  relief  is  postponed  until  the 
final  report  of  this  Board. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  descriptions  in  detail  of  relief 
measures  adopted  in  cities  outside  of  Massachusetts,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  not  included  in 
this  summary,  on  pp.  168-198. 
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SPECIAL  BELIEF  COMMinEES. 


I.     RELIEF  WITHOUT  WORK:  Worcester,  Newburtport, 
Adams,  Chicopse,  Leominster,  Northampton,  Wakefield.* 

Note. — Any  judgment  of  the  relief  measures  of  the  special  relief  committees  in 
the  several  cities  must  also  take  into  accouit  the  special  work  carried  on  by  monid- 
pal  departments  of  pablic  works. 


Worcester. 

The  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  special  citizens'  com- 
mittee in  Worcester  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  called  to  consider  what  extraordinary  measures 
should  be  taken  for  those  out  of  employment.  It  was  thought 
that  the  unusual  need  was  so  great  that  the  regularly  estab- 
lished agencies  were  insufficient  to  deal  with  it,  and  the 
special  work  provided  by  the  city  could  not  provide  for  all 
even  of  the  able-bodied  men.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the 
organization  on  the  27th  of  October  of  a  special  committee 
of  nine  citizens.  The  work  of  the  committee  began  at  once, 
and  lasted  until  the  middle  of  April. 

Its  Machinein/.  — The  committee  stepped  at  once  into  the 
use  of  well-organized  machinery,  for  the  Associated  Charities 
gave  the  use  of  its  office,  its  books  and  its  employees,  both 
paid  and  volunteer. 

The  committee  was  intended  to  be  representative  of  the 
citizens.  Three  members  represented  the  city  government, 
—  the  mayor,  the  city  almoner  and  the  city  marshal ;  three 
members  represented  the  Associated  Charities;  and  three 
represented  the  clergy,  —  one  Congregationalist,  one  Roman 
Catholic  and  one  Universalist. 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  which  represent  two  types  in  this  class,  the 
committees  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
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Some  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  was  present 
every  week  day  at  the  rooms.  The  members  served  without 
pay,  but  the  extra  investigators  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  were  paid. 

The  Funds.  —  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  relief 
committee,  a  daily  paper  had  collected  $847  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed.  This  money  was  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  other  funds  were  raised  by  appeals  through  the 
newspapers  and  through  the  churches.  Practically  no  indi- 
vidual solicitation  was  undertaken.  A  number  of  concerts 
yielded  considerable  returns.  In  detail,  the  receipts  were 
as  follows :  — 

Voluntary  subscriptions, $4,587 

Church  collections, 1,770 

Gifts  of  societies, 1,237 

Entertainments, 652 

Schools, 598 

Gifts  of  supplies, 658 

Other  sources, 27 

Total, $9,529 

In  addition  there  were  some  gratuitous  discounts  upon  bills 
due  dealers  in  supplies. 

The  Recipients  of  Relief. — In  all,  821  families  were 
helped.  Among  the  number  were  a  few  skilled  workmen 
and  many  industrious  persons  who  had  savings.  Some  were 
aided  who  had  furnished  homes  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled partially  to  mortgage  in  order  to  carry  them  through 
the  distress.  A  general  willingness  to  work,  if  opportunity 
had  been  granted,  was  manifested,  and  in  the  main  neither 
the  men  nor  the  women  were  holding  out  for  a  specified 
rate  of  wages. 

There  were  few  non-residents,  —  about  fifty  in  all,  —  but 
the  aid  given  them  was  chiefly  to  enable  them  to  leave  the 
city  or  to  get  into  homes  or  shelters. 

Registration  was  carried  on  in  the  office  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  and  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  every  applicant 
were  carefully  investigated. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Relief. — The  relief  was  wholly 
gratuitous,   and   consisted    of  orders    for    small    supplies, 
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amounting  to  $8,522.  In  extreme  cases  rent  would  be  paid, 
but  the  total  amount  of  rent  paid  was  only  $32.  The  other 
expenses,  beside  administration,  were  :  moving,  $2.25  ;  nurse, 
$40;  board  of  a  child,  $37.50.  There  was  a  close  corre- 
spondence daily  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  pains  was 
taken  to  prevent  duplication  of  relief.  The  committee  was 
always  watchfol  to  find  work  for  ite  recipients  of  aid. 

The  Value  of  the  Relief.  —  The  average  amount  of  relief 
to  each  family  was  $10.38.  This  average  was  made  up 
of  about  $9.80  in  orders  for  supplies,  and  58  cents  in 
clothing  distributed. 

The  citizens  of  Worcester  seem  to  have  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  committee,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  appear  satisfied  that  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances  was  done.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee writes :  **  In  the  main  the  help  given  was  deserved, 
was  salutary,  and  did  not  pauperize.''  On  the  other  hand, 
another  feels  that  even  the  care  used  by  the  committee  in 
selecting  proper  subjects  for  aid  was  not  sufficient.  The  ex- 
pense of  investigating  and  carrying  on  the  office  work  con- 
nected with  it  was  on  the  average  94  cents  for  each  family 
aided,  and  yet  this  member  of  the  committee  writes :  — 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  committee  gave  too  much  material 
aid,  rather  than  too  little  ;  that  there  was  too  little  investigation  of 
tbe  individual  cases,  and  too  little  personal  effort  made  to  see  that 
the  material  aid  was  actually  needed,  was  economically  used,  and 
that  the  utmost  energy  was  put  forth  to  gain  employment  and 
secure  self-support ;  that  there  was  considerable  fraud ;  that  some 
were  helped  who  did  not  really  need  help ;  and  that,  worst  of  all, 
a  tendency  was  fostered  to  rely  upon  public  sources  of  relief  rather 
than  individual  effort. 

These  evils  I  believe  to  have  been  inevitable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  worked.  I  think  that  they  were  fewer  here,  under 
the  system  which  the  committee  adopted,  than  they  were  in  most 
places ;  but  I  think  they  could  be  reduced  still  further  if  we  had 
the  work  to  do  over  again. 

Newburypoet.* 

The  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  special  relief  conunittee 
in  Newburyport  was  taken  by  two  public-spirited  women, 
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who  called  for  a  meeting  of  business  men.  This  meeting 
was  held  December  15,  and  at  that  time  an  executive 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
relief.  Operations  began  on  December  20.  It  was  felt  that 
the  emergency  was  not  of  the  sort  which  the  regularly 
established  charitable  agencies  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with.  Non-employment  was  the  one  cause  of  distress  which 
the  committee  felt  called  upon  to  remedy ;  the  proper  field 
for  the  ordinary  charitable  agencies  was  distress  from  other 
causes. 

Its  Machinery .  — All  the  work  of  the  committee  was  car- 
ried on  by  its  own  officers,  who  served  without  pay. 

The  Funds.  —  The  committee,  through  the  newspapers 
and  private  solicitation,  raised  $358.05 ;  and  in  addition 
large  quantities  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  coal  and  gro- 
ceries were  sent  in. 

The  Recipients  of  Relief. — Among  the  persons  aided 
were  many  who  had  never  been  previously  helped  by  any 
charitable  agencies  or  by  the  city.  Many  of  the  persons 
aided,  so  far  from  being  clamorous  for  relief,  had  great 
hesitation  in  accepting  what  was  given. 

Most  of  the  persons  helped  were  good  workmen,  who  had 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  closing  of  the  shoe 
factories.  Though  in  ordinary  times  they  earned  good 
wages,  they  were  as  a  rule  somewhat  careless  in  the  use  of 
money. 

Non-residents  were  helped  only  temporarily,  for  it  was 
felt  to  be  the  function  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  take 
care  of  all  such  cases. 

There  was  practically  no  registration  of  applicants.  In 
most  cases  the  relief  was  given  upon  the  application  of  per- 
sons who  knew  families  in  distress  and  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  give  relief  if  expedient.  Families 
in  distress  whose  cases  were  not  thus  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  called  at  one  of  the  distributing  rooms, 
which  was  open  two  days  in  the  week,  and  there  made  them- 
selves known. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Relief.  — For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing relief  in  the  form  of  grocery,  fufel  and  other  orders, 
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357  families  were  investigated ;  and  121  fomilies,  containing 
412  persons,  were  so  aided. 

A  special  clothing  room  was  opened  by  the  committee 
on  December  20,  and  was  kept  open  two  days  in  the  week 
until  March  30.  To  this  room  wagon-loads  of  clothing 
were  sent  by  Newburyport  citizens.  There  were  also  sent 
to  the  same  room  miscellaneous  contributions  of  groceries. 
In  all,  2,334  articles,  including  a  gross  of  stockings  and 
nine  dozen  underwear  purchased,  were  distributed  from 
this  room.  It  was  found  that  some  of  the  clothing  contrib- 
uted would  be  of  little  use,  even  when  repaired ;  to  make 
the  most  of  their  resources,  the  committee  purchased  needles, 
thread  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  that  sort,  and  distributed 
them,  together  with  pieces  cut  from  the  unavailable  clothing, 
to  serve  for  making  patches.  A  great  many  women's  hats 
were  sent  in,  and  three  volunteer  milliners  were  employed 
in  trimming  them.  All  recipients  of  aid  at  the  clothing 
room  were  investigated  as  carefully  as  those  receiving 
aid  through  orders. 

In  addition  to  this  relief,  the  committee  found  work  for 
nine  persons ;  they  called  to  the  attention  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  the  cases  of  twenty-seven  £a.milies  who  had  no  legal 
settlement  in  Newburyport,  and  were  in  need;  and  they 
obtained  State  aid  or  pensions  for  two  fistmilies. 

The  Value  of  the  Relief.  —  The  member  of  the  committee 
who  did  most  of  the  investigation  reports  that  up  to  De- 
cember, 1894,  only  two  families  have  been  found  unworthy 
of  the  relief  given  them  by  the  committee. 

Adams. 

The  number  in  destitute  circumstances  by  reason  of  non- 
employment  led  to  the  formation  in  November,  1893,  of  the 
Adams  Kelief  Association.  All  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
officers  serving  without  pay.  Funds  were  secured  by  district 
committees  appointed  from  different  sections  of  the  town. 
Clothes,  fuel,  provisions  and  money  were  solicited.  The 
amount  of  money  raised,  in  addition  to  the  supplies  secured, 
was  a  little  more  than  $500.  The  committee  aimed  to  aid 
all  who  were  found  in  distress  and  worthy  of  relief,  whether 
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non-employment  was  the  cause  or  not.     Over  fifty  families 
were  helped  during  the  winter. 

The  association  is  still  working,  and  is  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. 

Chicjopee. 

The  formation  of  a  special  relief  committee  in  Chicopee 
last  winter  was  due  rather  to^  the  thought  that  there  might 
be  distress  than  to  any  definite  knowledge  of  distress  actually 
existing.  In  December  a  general  meeting  of  citizens  was 
called 9  and  a  committee  of  fifteen,  which  was  intended  to 
embrace  representative  business  men,  was  organized.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  represent  particular  classes  or  societies 
upon  the  committee. 

All  the  work  of  investigating  and  distributing  relief  was 
done  by  members  of  the  committee  without  pay.  The  police 
co-operated  with  the  committee  and  made  a  canvass  of  the 
city  in  order  to  report  any  cases  of  distress. 

The  committee  was  able  easily  and  immediately  to  collect 
$551  by  personal  solicitation. 

RecipierUs  of  Relief.  —  Most  of  the  persons  aided  had 
never  before  received  aid  from  any  charitable  society. 
Almost  all  were  unskilled  laborers,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  were  shiftless.  Although  the  conmiittee  established 
no  rule  as  to  the  length  of  residence  necessary  to  make  one 
eligible  for  relief,  it  is  not  known  that  any  persons  came 
from  outside  the  city  in  order  to  get  assistance.  Many  of 
those  aided  were  State  paupers. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Relief  —  The  distribution  was 
carried  on  thrpugh  an  active  committee  of  five  persons, 
two  of  whom  were  from  Chicopee  Falls,  two  from  Chicopee 
Centre  and  one  from  Willimansett,  It  was  the  intention 
that  no  relief  should  be  given  until  the  case  had  been  passed 
upon  by  all  the  members  of  this  active  committee ;  but  there 
were  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Most  of  the  relief  was  in  the  form  of  orders  upon  grocers, 
coal  dealers,  etc.  Not  many  orders  were  over  $3  in  amount, 
and  in  the  main  the  recipients  were  given  not  more  than 
$6  or  $8  worth  of  relief  in  all.  It  was  thought  wise  to 
give  single  large  items,  such  as  an  order  for  a  half-barrel  of 
flour,  a  half-ton  of  coal,  or  perhaps  both,  rather  than  a  num- 
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ber  of  small  items.  That  part  of  the  relief  which  was  given 
in  Chicopee  Falls  was  distributed  to  twenty-one  families  and 
amounted  to  $139 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  city  the  relief  was 
distributed  in  about  the  same  proportions. 

Value  of  the  Relief  . — The  committee  feel  that  although 
their  work  was  successful  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  there  would  have  been  very  little  suffering  in  the 
city  even  though  no  committee  had  been  appointed.  The 
pauper  department  was  fully  able  and  ready  to  take  care  of 
all  persons  in  need. 

Leominster. 

In  September  the  town  made  a  special  appropriation  for 
sewer  construction,  in  order  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed. 
In  the  latter  part  of  November  it  w^as  thought  that  this 
special  appropriation  was  inadequate  to  give  the  relief 
needed.  A  citizens'  mass  meeting  was  called,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  was  chosen  to  undertake  the  relief.  This 
committee  selected  a  larger  committee  of  thirty  which 
should  represent  every  street  in  town.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  committee  as  a  whole  would  know  the  needs  of 
every  citizen  of  the  town,  and  thus  those  who  were  needy 
and  were  too  sensitive  to  make  their  needs  known  would 
have  some  one  to  care  for  them. 

The  committee  raised  $600,  all  of  which  came  either  by 
private  or  society  subscriptions. 

The  relief  was  administered  in  the  form  of  orders  for  sup- 
plies. None  but  the  member  of  the  committee  who  investi- 
gated the  case,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  gave  the 
order  and  the  dealer  who  furnished  the  supplies  knew  who 
was  the  recipient  of  the  aid.  Often  not  even  the  dealer 
knew,  for  the  chairman  personally  obtained  the  goods  and 
delivered  them  to  the  person  in  need. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  work  was  of  great  value. 
Some  &milies  were  immediately  set  upon  their  own  feet,  and 
were  not  obliged  to  seek  further  relief.  A  couple  of  quota- 
tions from  well-known  men  of  Leominster  who  were  not 
members  of  the  committee  will  indicate  what  appears  to  be 
the  general  impression  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
relief  committee:  '<I  can  say  that  in  most  if  not  in  all 
instances  the  aid  given  was  very  material,  and  went  to  the 
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spot."  "  My  opinion  is  that  the  relief  furnished  was  of 
very  much  account  to  the  recipients,  and  that  the  money 
was  giTen  where  it  was  most  needed." 

Northampton. 

The  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  special  relief  com- 
mittee in  Northampton  was  taken  at  a  special  meeting  of 
King's  Daughters,  to  which  all  women  interested  in  work  for 
the  poor  were  invited.  The  regularly  established  charities 
were  thought  to  be  inadequate  to  take  care  of  those  in 
distress.  There  was  no  intention  to  furnish  work,  but 
simply  to  relieve  want  which  might  result  from  non-employ- 
ment. 

The  organization  was  perfected  on  December  4.  The 
officers  and  all  engaged  in  the  administrative  work  served 
without  pay.  Appeals  for  funds  were  made  through  the 
papers  and  by  personal  solicitation.  The  response  was 
prompt  and  ample ;  large  amounts  of  clothing,  flour,  etc., 
and  about  $230  in  money  were  contributed. 

About  75  femilies  were  aided.  A  few  of  these  were 
thrifty,  but  most  of  the  distress  was  due  to  improvidence. 
None  but  residents  of  Northampton  were  aided.  The  investi- 
gation was  carried  on  by  the  King's  Daughters,  and  if  the 
persons  were  found  worthy  of  relief  it  was  through  them 
that  the  aid  was  distributed.  Applicants  for  aid  registered 
at  the  relief  rooms ;  but  many  families  were  aided,  upon  the 
advice  of  reliable  persons,  without  voluntary  registration. 

In  a  few  cases  sewing  and  cleaning  were  done  in  return 
for  the  relief  given;  when  that  was  possible,  the  women 
were  given  turns  at  work. 

Wakefield* 

The  lack  of  regularly  established  charitable  agencies  in 
Wakefield  made  it  advisable  to  form  a  special  relief  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  last  winter's  distress.  As  a  result  of 
three  meetings  held  for  this  purpose,  a  committee  was  or- 
ganized to  solicit  subscriptions  and  to  administer  relief.  No 
endeavor  was  made  to  furnish  employment. 

All  the  administrative  work  was  carried  on  by  volunteers, 
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and  there  was  no  expense.  Appeals  for  money,  clothing, 
fiiel  and  supplies  were  published  in  the  newspapers,  calling 
upon  all  classes  alike.  There  was  also  personal  solicitation 
among  the  storekeepers  and  residents  and  in  the  schools. 
The  response  was  liberal.  The  contributions  amounted  to 
$200  in  money,  a  great  deal  of  clothing  and  bedding,  several 
barrels  of  flour,  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  a  great  many 
miscellaneous  groceries  and  liberal  supplies  of  fiiel. 

Over  200  families  were  aided  during  the  six  weeks  of 
the  work  of  the  committee.  All  the  money  raised  was 
spent  for  supplies ;  no  rent  was  paid  for  applicants. 
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n.    WORK-RELIEF:  Boston. 

1.    JUport  of  th6  OUUeru^  Reli^  OammitUe :  Sottan,  1893-1894. 
9.    Dhemployment;  JT,  O,  Wadlin :  Ssport  of  the  Md9$acKuMUt  SMrecm  of  8taU§tiea 
qf  Labor,  1893,  Part  I. 

3.  The  IBmergency  Work  in  Boeton  ;  WUUam  P.  Fowler :  reprinted  ftom  the  Report  of 
the  Tioenty-Jlret  National  Conference  of  Charitiee,  in  **  Lend-a-Hand,"  Augutt,  1894. 

4,  BeU^  Work  carried  on  in  the  Welle  Memorial  Inelitute  ;  Helena  8.  Dudley  :  "  Annala 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Iblitical  and  SodeU  Science,"  Notember,  1894* 

6.   Public  Hearinge  and  Special  InveetigaHon  ofthie  Board. 

Upon  the  relief  work  of  the  Boston  Citizens'  Relief  Com- 
mittee more  or  less  has  already  been  published,  but  there 
are  still  many  of  the  details  which  have  not  been  brought 
out  in  print.  For  the  following  report  this  Board  is  indebted 
to  correspondence  and  interviews  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  testimony  offered  before  it  at  a  conference  of 
persons  active  in  organizing  relief  work,  to  the  printed 
report  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  to  the  statistics 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  committee  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  As  a  large  part  of 
the  relief  granted  by  the  committee  was  through  work  pro- 
vided by  the  city  of  Boston,  further  details  of  its  operations 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  **  Belief  Gfranted  by  Muntci' 
pal  Departments.^ 

The  Occasion  of  the  Committee. 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  Boston  had  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
mayor  called  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  discuss  what  could 
best  be  done.  It  was  felt  that  the  problem  was  of  a  different 
sort  from  that  which  was  normally  dealt  with  by  the  chari- 
table agencies  of  the  city,  for  the  existing  distress  was  sup- 
posed to  be  due  chiefly  to  non-employment,  and  not  to  the 
ordinary  causes  of  poverty.  This  meeting,  on  December  18, 
requested  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  committee,  which  was 
afterward  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee.  It  numbered  fourteen,  and  was  comprised  of 
representative  public-spirited  citizens,  many  of  whom  were 
officers  of  various  charitable  societies,  including  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  There  was  no  representative  of  working- 
men's  organizations  upon  the  committee. 
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Its  Machinery. 

The  committee  organized  new  machinery  throughout. 
The  members  served  without  pay.  A  large  force  of  paid 
employees  was  necessary,  and  these  were  taken  as  &r  as 
possible  from  among  those  out  of  employment. 

The  Funds. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  committee  an 
appeal  for  $100,000  was  sent  out.  The  response  was  gen- 
erous and  prompt,  there  being  raised  in  all  through  this 
means  $100,772.19.  In  addition,  the  conmiittee  had  the 
use  of  the  remnant  of  the  Brunswick  Fund,  amounting  to 
$490.28.  As  the  relief  given  by  the  committee  was  alto- 
gether in  the  form  of  work,  and  nothing  was  gratuitous, 
there  were  certain  products  to  be  disposed  of  which  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  committee.  These  were,  first,  the 
products  of  the  work-rooms  established  for  both  men  and 
women,  which  sold  for  $3,276.35 ;  second,  work  done  for 
the  city  of  Boston,  which  yielded  $8,506.02;  giving  a  total 
fond  to  be  distributed  by  the  Citizens'  Belief  Conmiittee  of 
$113,044.84. 

An  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  city  of  Boston 
by  which  some  of  the  unemployed  were  to  be  given  work 
upon  city  contracts.  It  was  hoped  by  this  means  that 
employment  could  be  given  in  addition  to  that  furnished 
directly  by  the  committee.  Counting  the  money  spent  by 
the  city  of  Boston  for  the  account  of  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee,  i.  e.,  at  its  request  and  according  to  agreement 
made  with  it,  the  total  amount  raised  and  expended  was 
$136,568.70.  How  far  this  arrangement  added  to  the 
amount  of  relief  which  the  committee  gave  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  heading  **  The  Value  of  the  Relief,"  below, 
and  also  in  that  part  of  this  report  which  deals  with  relief 
by  public  works. 

Recipients    of    Relief, — at  the  Old  Court   House. 

The  committee  announced  that  men  desiring  work  should 
register  at  the  old  Court  House.     Registration  began  on 
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December  26.  An  inspector  who  was  experienced  in  deal- 
ing with  the  unemployed  qaestioned  all  who  appeared; 
if  they  were  clearly  ineligible  for  the  work  offered  by  the 
committee,  either  because  they  had  not  resided  in  Boston 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  — i-the  limit  being  October  1, 
—  because  none  was  dependent  upon  them,  or  because  they 
were  known  to  be  disreputable  or  objectionable  characters, 
he  rejected  them  off-hand.  The  number  of  these  is  thought 
to  be  in  the  thousands.  The  other  men  were  sent  on  to  the 
inner  room,  where  they  registered,  being  required  to  answer 
a  number  of  questions  regarding  their  conditions  and  their 
needs.  The  total  number  of  applicants  registered  and  investi- 
gated was  7,460. 

Citizenship.  —  These  men  were  not  asked  whether  they 
were  voters  or  not,  and  the  question  was  not  raised  until 
after  the  relief  work  was  over.  Then  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  compared  the  registration  cards  with  the  voting 
lists  of  the  city,  with  the  following  result :  — 


Voters  given  work, 
Non-voters  given  work. 

Total, 
Voters  refused  work,    , 
Non-voters  refused  work, 


851 
4,910 

178 
1,521 


Total, 


5,761 


1,699 


7,460 


Residence.  —  These  figures  must  not  be  taken,  however, 
to  indicate  that  in  reality  so  large  a  proportion  were  new- 
comers in  Boston.  The  applicants  were  required  to  state 
how  long  they  had  lived  in  Boston,  but  the  truth  of  their 
statements  was  not  carefully  inquired  into  by  the  investi- 
gators; the  utmost  expedition  was  desirable,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  relief  it  was  the  same  to  the  committee  whether 
one  had  been  resident  six  months  or  six  years,  —  for  all 
who  had  been  residents  since  October  1  were  put  on  the 
same  footing.  Applicants  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
this  intention  of  the  committee,  however,  were  under  a 
temptation  to  overstate  their  residence.     Taking  the  state- 
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ments  as  they  are,  they  indicate  the  number  of  non-voters 
as  resident :  — 

Under  one  year, 484 

One  year  and  less  than  three  years, 978 

Three  years  and  less  than  five  years,        ....  1,050 

Five  years  and  less  than  ten  years, 1,800 

Ten  years  and  oyer, ,        .  2,384 

Not  giyen, 235 

Total, M3i 

Thus  more  than  half  of  them  reported  that  they  had 
resided  in  Boston  five  years  or  more,  and  only  seven  and 
one-half  per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  been  resident  less 
than  one  year. 

Districts.  —  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  applied  for  relief  came  from  what  has 
been  called  the  concentrated  district  of  Boston,  —  the  por- 
tion of  the  city  which  is  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  tenement-houses  in  which  the  people  are  crowded 
and  live  in  the  midst  of  unsanitary  conditions.  From 
this  concentrated  district  came  3,034,  of  whom  only  237 
were  voters.  They  constituted  40.67  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  applicants;  yet  of  the  total  population  of  the 
city  living  in  hired  tenements  only  19.08  per  cent,  live  in 
the  concentrated  district. 

Ages. — The  ages  of  the  men  were  recorded  in  7,204 
cases.     They  were  as  follows :  — 

Under  20, 95 

20  bat  not '30, 2,457 

80  but  not  40, 2,456 

40  and  over, 2,196 

Total, 7^204 

Thus  more  than  two-thirds  were  less  than  forty  years  old, 
but  practically  none  were  under  twenty  years. 

Occupations. — The  men  applying  for  relief  came  from 
almost  every  occupation.  The  leading  occupations  repre- 
sented were  as  follows :  — 
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Komben. 


Percent. 


Laborers, 

Tailors, 

Workers  in  the  building  trades,* 

Teamsters,  . 

Total, 


55.16 

10.29 

6.82 

8.94 

76.21 


Classifying  the  applicants  with  reference  to  the  presumable 
skill  required  in  the  trades  which  they  followed,  we  get  a 
rough  approximation  as  follows :  — 


Mumbcn. 


Per  Cent 


Unskilled,  or  engaged  in  trades  requiring  no  special 
skill  or  intelligence, 

In  occupations  requirins^  considerable  practice  and 
intelligence,  but  requiring  no  special  training  or 
education,  as,  e.  ^.,  factory  operatives,  baggage 
handlers,  newspaper  mailers, 

Skilled, 

Unknown, 

Total, 


58 


26 

15 

1 


100 


This,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  is  nothing  but  an 
approximation.  The  occupations  were  not  entered  with 
sufficient  detail  to  determine  how  many  men  were  doing 
work  requiring  skill  of  a  high  order,  and  how  many  were 
doing  coarse  work.  For  example,  768  men  were  recorded 
as  tailors ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  comparatively  few 
of  them  were  skilled  workmen ;  the  balance  were  makers  of 
ready-made  clothing,  whose  work  is  highly  specialized,  — 
covering  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  pressing  of  trowsers 
or  the  cutting  of  goods  according  to  previously  prepared 
patterns.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  this  total  is  that  in 
each  case  the  greater  proportion  of  the  numbers  are  practi- 
cally free  of  doubt,  and  the  rest  have  been  placed  where 
from  probabilities  they  appear  to  belong. 


*  Discarding  trades  represented  by  fewer  than  seven  men,  —  and  there  were  only 
half  a  dozen  snch  employments. 
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Number  of  Dependents.  — It  was  intended  that  only  those 
men  having  dependents  upon  them  should  be  accepted  for 
the  relief  work.  The  number  of  persons  concerned  in  the 
relief  is  as  follows :  — 


Applicahts. 


Dependent 
npon  them. 


TotAL 


Single,  .... 

Married, 

Widowed  or  not  known, 


8,332 

25,663 

749 

29,744 


This  gives  an  average  of  almost  exactly  three  dependents 
upon  every  applicant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  this 
number  is  not  simply  an  average  for  the  whole  body  of  ap- 
plicants, but  represents  the  number  of  dependents  for  the 
applicants  in  almost  every  occupation,  as  well.  The  average 
number  of  dependents  upon  the  applicants  in  no  occupation 
exceeded  three  and  one-half,  and  in  none  did  it  fall  below 
two  and  one-half. 

Recipients  of  Relief, — at  the  Women's  Work-rooms. 

Besides  the  Bedford  Street  work-room,  there  were  four 
subordinate  rooms.  One,  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  was  conducted  privately,  and  the  distribution  of 
work,  which  was  made  to  women  personally  known  to  the 
managers,  is  not  a  matter  of  public  record.  The  total  num- 
ber of  women  applying  and  receiving  work  at  the  other 
work-rooms  was  as  follows  :  — 


Applicants. 


Given  work. 


Bedford  Street,  . 
Wells  Memorial, . 
Berkeley  Temple, 
117  Berkeley  Street, 

Totals,    . 


2,728 
S24 
252 
176 


3,479 
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Thus  three-fourths  of  the  applicauts  at  the  different  work- 
rooms were  given  relief. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  done  at  Bedford  Street,  com- 
pared with  that  at  the  other  rooms,  makes  it  desirable  to 
use,  for  our  purposes^  chiefly  statistics  gathered  at  that 
room. 

Birthplace.  —  Of  the  3,525  who  registered  at  the  Bedford 
Street  room,  900  were  native  born,  2,028  were  foreign  born, 
and  the  birthplace  of  597  was  not  given, — i.  e.,  of  those 
whose  birthplace  was  given  more  than  two-thirds  were 
foreign  born. 

Ages. — The  ages  were  recorded  for  3,420.  They  were 
as  follows :  — 

Under  20, 763 

20  but  not  30, 981 

30  but  not  40, 742 

40  and  over, 934 

Total, 3.420 

Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men,  more  than  two-thirds  were 
under  forty  years  of  age ;  but  here  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  records  at  the  old  Court  House  the  figures  show  that 
nearly  one-third  of  those  under  forty  were  also  under  twenty. 

Districts, — From  the  concentrated  district  came  35.63 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  women  applying ;  yet,  as 
was  said  before,  of  the  whole  tenement-house  population  of 
the  city  only  19.08  per  cent,  live  in  this  district. 

Tenements.  — In  the  case  of  the  women,  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  number  of  rooms  rented  by  the  families  to  which 
the  women  belonged.  Answers  were  given  by  2,655 ;  but 
of  these  672  reported  that  they  were  boarding.  The  aver- 
age number  of  people  to  a  room  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  1,983  who  reported  that  they  lived  in  families  hiring 
rooms  was  1.44.  The  average  of  the  city  at  large,  however, 
is  only  .91. 

Occupations  and  Efficiency.  — The  leading  occupations  of 
the  women,  according  to  reports  given  (though,  as  is  shown 
elsewhere,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  such 
returns) ,  were  as  follows  :  — 
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Kamben. 


Per  Cent 


Sewing,  includiug  custom  and  ready-made  clothing 
workers,  seamstresses,  shirt  makers,  etc., 

Household  workers,  not  including  housewives  and 
laundresses,      .        .    , 

Housewives, 

Laundry  work,     . 


24.74 

19.52 

10.07 

7.35 


In  order  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  skill  of  the  women, 
it  will  be  most  serviceable  to  divide  them  into  four  classes : 
doss  i,  workers  at  trades  requiring  some  preparation  and 
skill,  such  as  tailoresses,  milliners,  dressmakers^  hat  makers 
and  the  like  ;  class  2y  employees  in  shops,  factories  or  stores, 
and  unskilled  assistants  in  trades,  —  such  as  chocolate  dip- 
pers, cotton  pickers,  carpet  sewers,  bottlers,  cloth  folders 
and  the  like ;  class  5,  those  engaged  in  domestic  service  and 
housework  of  all  kinds,  excepting  housewives ;  doss  4, 
housewives  (married,  single  or  widowed),  boarding-house 
keepers  and  the  like.     By  this  classification  we  find :  — 


Numbers. 


Per  Cent. 


Under  class  1, 

Under  class  2, 

Under  class  3, 

Under  class  4, 

Not  stated,  presumably  having  no  occupation, 

Total, 


31.74 
14.55 
37.53 
11.15 
6.03 


100.00 


It  is  to  be  noted,  of  course,  that  those  entered  as  skilled 
workers  in  this  classification  correspond  more  nearly  to  the 
second  class  under  the  classification  of  men  than  to  the  class 
of  skilled  workmen. 

At  the  work-room  in  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute  a 
classification  was  made  of  the  women  who  were  by  pro- 
fession seamstresses,  tailoresses  and  the  like,  to  the  number 
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of  150 ;  and  it  was  found  that  77  of  these  were  competent 
workers,  51  were  but  fair  and  22  were  poor  workers. 

At  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute  a  classification  was  made 
showing  the  availability  for  domestic  service  of  the  appli- 
cants for  relief.     The  following  is  the  result :  — 

^  kept  at  home  by  dependents,     ....        10-t 

Unfit,         )  physically  unable, 60 

C  ignorant  and  slovenly, 11 

166 

skilled  at  their  trades, 24 

untrained, 10 

Jews,  who  could  serve  only  Jews,    .                .  12 

Possible,   ^  unwilling, 18 

willing,  but  not  placed 17 

placed, 28 

found  other  employment, 26 


134 

Unclassified, 26 

Total, 324 

Past  History,  —  An  investigation  was  made  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  those  applying  for  relief  at  Bedford  Street 
had  received  aid.  It  was  found  that  of  the  2,747  who 
were  given  work  by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  969 
had  been  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities ;  but  of  these  only  724,  or  26.35  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  had  been  actually  aided  by  the  relief-giving  soci- 
eties. Of  the  3,525  applicants,  1,183  were  on  record  with 
the  Associated  Charities ;  but  of  these  only  883,  or  25.05 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  had  been  aided 
by  the  relief-giving  societies.  In  other  words,  74.95  per 
cent,  of  the  applicants  for  relief  through  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee  had  not  been  aided,  so  far  as  is  known,  by 
private  relief-giving  societies  reporting  to  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Number  of  Dependents.  —  Of  the  number  of  dependents 
upon  the  women  who  applied  for  relief  no  computation  has 
been  made  from  the  returns  except  for  the  work-room  at 
117  Berkeley  Street.  This  shows  that  208  persons  were 
dependent  upon  the  175  applicants.  In  the  main  the  same 
relative  conditions  are  found  to  obtain  in  the  other  work- 
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rooms  as  in  that  at  117  Berkeley  Street,  and  therefore  an 
assumption  that  there  was  the  same  proportion  of  dependents 
upon  the  applicants  at  the  other  work-rooms  would  not  be 
far  amiss. 

Registration  and  Investigation. 

The  relief  work  was  undertaken  without  much  preliminary 
planning  of  methods  or  close  co-operation  with  established 
relief  or  investigating  agencies.  The  committee  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  work  as  soon  as  possible.  It  resulted  that  the 
first  methods  of  registration  practically  failed,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  in  specially  appointed  committees. 
The  final  system  differed  plightly  in  the  different  rooms. 

At  the  Old  Court  House,  as  has  been  said  already,  the 
men  were  interviewed  by  an  inspector,  and  if  it  was 
found  tta.  .h,y  W  not  Ldod  a  euffloien.  length  of  tfn.e 
in  Boston,  or  if  no  one  was  dependent  upon  them,  or  if  they 
were  known  to  be  disreputable  or  objectionable  characters, 
they  were  rejected  off-hand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
passed  the  inspector  as  apparently  eligible  for  work,  they 
were  subjected  to  a  number  of  questions,  and  were  asked  to 
fill  out  blanks  in  the  inner  room.  The  truth  of  their  state- 
ments was  supposed  to  be  investigated  by  paid  visitors,  the 
chief  investigation  being  carried  on  at  the  home  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  reports  of  the  visitors  were  sent  to  the  committee, 
and  the  men  were  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  that 
report.  The  visitors  at  first  were  obliged  to  investigate 
between  twenty  and  thirty  cases  a  day,  but  it  was  felt  that 
this  was  work  at  too  high  a  pressure. 

The  men  who  were  accepted  for  work  were  allotted  to  the 
different  divisions,  —  the  strongest  were  given  work  upon  the 
sewers  which  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  were  carrying  on 
through  the  city  of  Boston,  the  less  strong  but  able-bodied 
men  were  put  at  work  upon  the  streets  under  the  supervision 
of  the  city,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the  Bedford 
Street  work-room  for  men.  Registration  under  the  final 
system  began  December  26  and  closed  March  8. 

The  registration  for  women  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bedford  Street  work-room.  Two  weeks 
after  the  w^ork  began  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain 
the    assistance    of   a    special    committee    of   ladies    accus- 
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tomed  to  charity  investigation.  The  women  were  obliged  to 
answer  detailed  questions.  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men, 
the  truth  of  their  statements  was  investigated  by  paid  visitors. 
Where  possi})le,  the  last  employers  of  the  women  were  interro- 
gated, and  the  Associated  Charities  was  communicated  with. 
The  rest  of  the  investigation  was  carried  on  at  the  homes  of 
the  women.  The  visitors  reported  to  the  special  committee 
in  charge  of  admission,  which  passed  final  judgment.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  prefer  those  whose  distress  was  due  to  the 
unusual  business  depression. 

The  committee  found  the  task  of  registration  and  investi- 
gation far  more  difficult  than  it  had  expected.  In  many  cases 
immediate  relief  was  felt  to  be  so  clearly  imperative  that  it 
was  granted  in  advance  of  investigation.  Even  after  the 
final  plan  was  adopted  many  delays  were  caused  by  unsatis- 
factory records.  Moreover,  to  secure  competent  investi- 
gators was  difficult,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  there  was  much 
deception.     (See  Mr.  Lowell's  testimony,  p.  35,  below.) 

The  Distribution  of  Relief. 

The  committee  early  decided  to  use  its  funds  solely  for 
giving  work.  It  felt  that  the  money  had  been  raised  not 
for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  charity  pure  and  simple,  but 
merely  to  provide  employment.  The  task  was,  from  the 
beginning,  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  labor,  both  of  men  and  of  women,  was  unskilled. 
Many  of  the  applicants  could  do  nothing  but  the  coarsest 
physical  labor.  Moreover,  the  committee  found  it  unwise 
to  carry  on  any  work  which  would  compete  with  those  in 
regular  employment. 

Public  Works.  —  It  canvassed  the  city  departments,  and 
learned  what  work  could  be  carried  on  under  the  city  during 
the  winter.  It  was  able  at  last  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  street  department,  by  which  that  department  agreed  to 
furnish  tools  and  supervisors  if  the  Citizens'  Committee  would 
furnish  teams  and  men  for  cleaning  the  streets.  The  city 
officers  said  that  the  state  of  the  appropriations  would  not 
allow  a  re-payment  to  the  committee  of  the  money  so  ex- 
pended by  them.     Work  began  December  27.     The  details 
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will  be  found  under  that  part  of  this  report  dealing  with 
relief  by  public  works. 

In  addition  to  this  cleaning  of  public  ways,  the  Board  of 
Health  gave  the  Committee  a  list  of  eighty-six  alleys  and 
small  private  streets  which  were  not  cared  for  by  the  city, 
and  were  in  a  foul  sanitary  condition.  These  were  also 
cleaned  by  the  committee. 

The  sewer  department  had  on  its  docket  plans  for  seven- 
teen sewers  which  it  intended  to  construct  during  the  coming 
spring.  A  scheme  was  finally  perfected  under  which  the  city 
contracted  with  reputable  contractors  to  construct  these  sewers 
at  Qormal  summer  prices,  supplying  tools  and  supervision,  and 
employing,  as  far  as  possible,  emergency  men  chosen  by  the 
committee.  In  view  of  the  inexperience  of  the  men  and  the 
unfavorable  season  of  the  year,  the  committee  guaranteed 
what  was  considered  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  contractors. 
Only  the  strong  men  were  put  upon  this  work.  Those  prov- 
ing unable  to  fulfil  the  requirements  were  assigned  to  the 
less  fatiguing  street  work.  Few  such  transfers  proved  neces- 
sary. The  details  of  the  work  upon  the  sewers  will  be  found 
in  that  part  of  this  report  which  deals  with  public  works. 

In  addition,  the  committee  contracted  with  the  city  for 
some  street  construction  and  for  the  removal  of  hills.  The 
details  of  this  arrangement  also  will  be  found  in  that  part  of 
this  report  dealing  with  relief  by  public  works. 

Workshops.  —  The  committee  had  great  diflSculty  in  find- 
ing in-door  work  which  would  not  interfere  with  regularly 
established  industries.  Whatever  was  suggested  was  found 
either  to  interfere  with  some-one's  labor,  or  to  have  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way,  e.  g.,  the  making  of 
clothing,  of  underwear,  and  the  cleaning  of  buildings  (which 
would  entail  sending  to  private  houses  persons  whose  char- 
acters were  unknown) .  The  final  chief  resort  was  to  the 
making  of  rag  carpets  and  crazy  quilts,  and  some  white  sew- 
ing for  the  Sea  Island  sufferers.  Indeed,  the  argument  for 
the  making  of  rag  mats  and  crazy  quilts  was  chiefly  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  them,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  considerable  industry  of  that  kind  to  be  disturbed. 
The    one    condition    that    made   the    manufacture  of  rugs 
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feasible  was  the  very  condition  that  rendered  business  success 
impossible.  Looked  at  in  whatever  light  one  will,  therefore, 
the  in-door  work  was  hardly  less  than  charity,  —  but  charity 
with  a  quasi  work  test  attached.  The  members  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Belief  Committee  came  to  recognize  it  as  such. 

One  advantage  in  the  manu&cture  of  rugs  and  crazy  quilts 
was  that  there  was  no  outlay  for  material.  The  committee 
solicited  goods  from  different  dealers  about  town,  and  were 
amply  supplied.  The  use  of  the  work-rooms  also  was  given 
to  the  committee.  The  only  expense,  therefore,  was  for 
wages  and  incidentals. 

Many  men  had  been  found  to  be  unfitted  for  the  out-of- 
door  city  work.  For  these  a  work-room  was  opened  on 
Bedford  Street  in  the  last  part  of  January.  They  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  at  making  rag  carpets.  The  room  was  an 
annex  to  the  already  established  Bedford  Street  women's 
wprk-room,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  same  staff. 
The  number  employed  here  was  790.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
men  were  employed  on  three-day  shifts  at  $1  a  day,  receiving 
generally  one  shift  per  week. 

It  was  early  decided  at  the  Bedford  Street  room  for 
women  to  give  work  oniy  to  those  who  had  been  themselves 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  business  depression  and 
to  those  who  were  dependent  upon  persons  who  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  depression.  Persons  whose  need  was 
felt  to  be  due  to  other  causes  were  judged  to  be  more  prop- 
erly applicants  for  relief  from  regularly  established  charitable 
agencies  than  from  the  funds  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Com- 
mittee. Other  cases  rejected  at  the  work-rooms  were  women 
who  were  working  half-time  at  their  regular  trades ;  women 
who  had  employment,  but  at  extremely  low  wages ;  and 
domestic  servants  who  could  have  found  work  in  the  country, 
but  refused  to  go.  Women  who  were  ineligible  for  the 
shops,  but  proper  subjects  for  relief  by  other  means,  were 
directed  to  employment  agencies  or  to  charitable  agencies, 
or,  so  far  as  possible,  were  secured  situations.  Some  of 
those  who  were  directed  to  different  agencies,  however, 
never  applied  to  them. 

As  a  work  test,  the  work-rooms  could  hardly  be  called 
severe.     They  were  light  and  airy,  and  the  mere  numbers 
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served  as  an  attraction  to  many  of  the  applicants.  The  ele- 
ment of  sociability,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  attraction 
in  bringing  or  keeping  incompetent  workers  in  the  city,  was 
to  many  of  them  as  good  as  higher  wages.  Many  were  more 
inclined  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  for  sociability  than 
of  the  opportunities  for  work,  but  of  course  so  far  as 
possible  the  overseers  were  watching  for  this  temptation. 
The  work  was  begun  at  Bedford  Street  in  the  last  week  in 
December.  The  wages  were  80  cents  a  day,  and  the  work 
was  given  in  three-day  shifts. 

At  the  other  work-rooms  the  women  were  paid  only  75 
cents  a  day.  They  were  employed  on  three-day  shifts,  work- 
ing seven  hours  a  day.  The  work  performed  at  the  Wells 
Memorial  Institute  was  largely  white  sewing.  This  work- 
room had  been  established  by  the  members  of  the  College 
Settlement,  living  at  the  Denison  House,  on  December  26. 
At  first  only  women  who  were  personally  known  were  em- 
ployed. A  little  later  this  work  was  adopted  by  the  Citizens' 
Relief  Committee.  In  the  main  the  women  working  here 
were  a  better-trained  class  than  at  the  other  work-rooms,  — 
indeed,  the  Wells  Memorial  work-room  had  been  established 
primarily  for  needy  sewing  women.  The  sewing  was  more 
carefully  done  there,  and  some  of  the  women  boasted  that 
the  product  was  better  than  that  ordinarily  sent  out  from 
the  regular  shops.  The  women  were  divided  into  three 
grades,  on  the  basis  of  skill,  and  were  separated  into  three 
rooms.     Each  room  had  a  teacher. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  committee  upon  all  the  in* 
door  relief  was  $53,896.52.  The  committee  received  frqm 
goods  manufactured  in  these  work-rooms  $3,276.35.  The 
deficit  was  therefore  $50,620.17.  This  deficit,  however, 
does  not  represent  economic  loss,  for,  as  has  been  already 
said,  work  of  considerable  value  was  used  for  charitable  pur:- 
poses.  Most  of  the  product  at  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute 
was  so  used.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this  deficit 
represents  the  cost  to  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  of 
employing  the  men  and  women  in-doors.  If  the  committee 
had  seen  any  way  to  avoid  a  deficit, — any  way  to  turn 
this  resource  over  and  over  again,  employing  and  re-employ- 
ing labor,  —  it  would  have  adopted  it. 
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The  Value  or  the  Relief. 

A  number  of  questions  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  success  or  failure  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  committee.  These  consider,  chiefly:  (1)  The 
value  of  the  relief  to  those  who  received  it,  as  indicated  by 
the  amount  of  relief  given  compared  with  the  needs  of  the 
applicants,  and  by  their  attitude  toward  the  efforts  of  the 
committee;  (2)  The  cost  of  administering  the  relief,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  giving  work  rather  than  gratuities ;  and  (3) 
The  need  of  a  special  committee  to  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

i.  Value  to  the  Recipients. — The  amount  of  wages 
given  to  those  engaged  upon  both  in-door  and  out-door 
work,  but  not  engaged  in  administration  or  in  supervision, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

Men,  sewer  and  contract  work,  .  $17,086  87 
street  work,  ....  26,007  83 
inside  work,     ....       9,058  80 


ti 


Women,  Bedford  Street,  .        .        .  $24,048  00 

Wells  Memorial.         .        .  4,836  89 

"       Berkeley  Temple,       .  8,427  84 

"        117  Berkeley  Street,  .        .  1,809  28 

"       Young  Women ^s  Christian 

Association,     •        .        .  500  00 


$52,153  50 


34,622  01 


Total, $86,775  51 

For  men  this  means  work  given  to  the  average  amount  of 
$9.05.  Many  men  of  course  received  more  than  this,  for 
many  worked  but  a  short  time,  and  some  of  the  5,761  re- 
corded as  given  work  never  took  the  work  offered.  It 
results  that  the  total  amount  of  relief  was  shared  by  fewer 
men  than  the  figures  indicate,  and  by  some  in  much  larger 
proportion  than  by  others.  With  certain  exceptions,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  more  needy  received  the  greater 
shares ;  for  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  would  be  given 
work  earlier,  and  would  be  preferred  in  calling  for  second 
and  third  shifts.  To  take  a  few  cases  at  random  among 
the  men  who  received  considerablj'  more  than  the  average, 
we  find  that   one   cigar  maker  got   relief  to  the  amount 
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of  $24 ;  two  fishermen  an  average  of  $23.25  each ;  and  two 
jank  dealers  an  average  of  $21  each.  It  happened,  how- 
ever,  that  some  among  the  strongest  and  least  needy 
received  the  most  relief;  for  there  was  an  almost  steady 
demand  for  men  upon  the  sewer  work,  and,  as  only  spe- 
cially strong  men  were  suitable  for  that  work,  they  got  more 
frequent  shifts  than  the  men  engaged  elsewhere. 

Yet  it  remains  true  that  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  the 
relief  was  hardly  more  than  insignificant.  Especially  is 
this  felt  after  one  learns  that  the  men  reported  that  they 
had  been  out  of  employment,  on  the  average,  more  than 
three  months.  Some  of  the  more  skilled  workmen,  more- 
over, reported  the  longest  periods  of  non-employment. 
For  example,  the  average  length  of  non-employment  re- 
ported by  the.  bakers  was  five  months ;  by  the  blacksmiths, 
a  little  over  four  months ;  by  the  cigar  makers,  five  months 
and  three-quarters ;  by  the  gardeners,  three  months ;  by  the 
machinists,  three  months  and  three-quarters:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laborers  reported  non-employment  as  on  the  aver- 
age only  two  months  and  three-quarters,  and  the  longshoremen 
reported  two  months  and  one-fifth.  Moreover,  only  1,735 
of  those  given  work  by  the  committee  reported  that  they  had 
had  even  odd  jobs  since  they  first  lost  their  regular  employ- 
ment, leaving  4,026  who  had  had  no  such  work.  Detailed 
tables  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor f  1893:     Unemployment* 

Means  of  support  when  out  of  employment  was  reported 
by  4,979  as  follows :  — 

Relying  upon  credit, 11 

••     relatives, 81 

"     dharity, 38 

friends, 28 

odd  jobs, 1,667 

savings, 1,024 

No  reliance, 2,230 

Total, 4,979 

That  is  to  say,  one-fifth  relied  upon  savings,  one-third 
upon  odd  jobs,  a  few  upon  charity,  a  considerable  number 
upon  credit,  and  the  rest  seemed  not  to  know  through  what 
means  they  did  subsist. 


c« 
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Of  the  7,460  applicants,  353  reported  that  they  had  other 
wage  earners  in  their  families,  the  number  of  such  wage 
earners  being  465.  Upon  these  applicants  there  were  de- 
pendent 1,234  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  7,107  reported 
that  they  had  no  other  wage  earners  in  their  families,  and 
upon  them  were  dependent  21,050  persons. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  men,  then,  according  to 
their  own  testimony,  had  been  out  of  employment  three 
months,  without  even  odd  jobs,  had  no  savings,  and  were 
alone  responsible  for  the  support  of  four  persons.  To  such 
men,  an  income  of  $10  in  fragments  two  to  four  weeks 
apart  could  not  have  seemed  large  enough  to  call  for  a 
demonstration  of  very  keen  appreciation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  men  seemed  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  work  offered 
by  the  Citizens'  Committee,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
expected  that  there  would  be  no  grumbling  and  no  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  average  relief  furnished  women  at  Bedford  Street  was 
$8.82.  As  in  the  case  of  the  men,  the  amount  of  relief 
granted  to  different  women  varied  much.  The  work  being 
in  three-day  shifts,  at  80  cents  a  day,  the  total  amount  of 
relief  will  appear  in  multiples  of  $2.40,  and  the  actual 
amount  received  by  each  woman  can  be  briefly  told  :  — 


690  received  $2.40 

417 

4.80 

384 

7.20 

382 

9.60 

360 

12.00 

279 

14.40 

162 

16.80 

107 

19.20 

47 

21 .  60  or  more. 

Thus  590,  or  more  than  one-fifth,  received  less  than  $2.50 ; 
1,007,  or  a  little  over  one-third,  received  less  than  $5; 
1,773,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  received  less  than  $10. 

The  average  wages  when  at  work  at  their  usual  occupa- 
tions was  reported  by  2,157  women.  Their  statements  show 
the  average  weekly  wages,  not  including  the  wages  of  the 
92  women  who  were  working  at  piece-work,  to  l>e  $4.30 ; 
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1,280  women  reported  weekly  wages  of  less  than  |5 ;  but 
these  were  not  all  self-supporting,  for  29  of  them  reported 
wages  less  than  $1.  Only  163  women  reported  wages  at 
$7  or  more,  and  only  22  reported  wages  as  high  as  $10. 
Taking  the  average  work-relief  and  the  average  wages, 
therefore,  we  find  that  the  relief  given  was  equivalent  to 
work  for  12.28  days  for  each  woman.  If  the  figures  taken 
at  the  work-room  at  117  Berkeley  Street  can  be  taken  as 
typical  of  others,  and  in  most  respects  such  seems  to  be  the 
case,  half  of  these  women  had  been  out  of  work  more  than 
two  months ;  for  at  the  Berkeley  Street  shop  statistics  on 
this  subject  were  gathered,  and,  of  the  74  women  reporting 
the  length  of  non-employment,  40  reported  non-employment 
of  two  months  and  one-half  or  more.  Of  the  22  at  this 
shop  who  reported  the  means  of  support  relied  upon  during 
non-employment,  only  6  answered  that  they  had  relied  upon 
savings. 

The  average  relief  at  117  Berkeley  Street  was  $10.34;  at 
Berkeley  Temple,  $13.60;  at  Wells  Memorial,  $14.93;  but 
at  these  work-rooms  the  women  were  generally  of  a  higher 
class  than  at  Bedford  Street.  At  Wells  Memorial,  though 
the  relief  granted  was  on  the  average  so  much  greater  than 
at  Bedford  Street,  it  bore  to  the  normal  wages  a  proportion 
not  nearly  so  much  in  excess ;  for  the  average  wages  received 
by  these  women  when  at  their  usual  occupations  was  higher 
by  nearly  one-fourth.  The  relief  granted  at  the  Wells 
Memorial  was  equivalent  to  work  at  normal  wages  for  16.93 
days. 

Influence  of  the  Relief  Work  upon  the  Recipients.  —  It  is 
difficult  to  gather  definite  information  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  persons  who  were  given  work  toward  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee.  Very  many  were  clearly  grateful,  and  did  their 
best.  On  the  other  hand,  many  were  clearly  shirking,  and 
trying  to  make  the  most  that  they  could  out  of  the  work 
offered  by  the  committee.  Of  the  work  at  the  women's 
room  on  Bedford  Street,  Miss  A.  P.  Rogers,  of  the  admission 
committee,  reports  as  follows :  — 

A.  It  naturally  acted  as  a  great  magnet,  drawing  to  itself 
not  only  trades-women  and  others  who  may  strictly  be  termed 
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*^  unemployed,"  but  also  women  out  of  the  following  industrial 
groups,  viz. :  — 

First:  those  who  are  earning  the  lowest  wages  in  any  legitimate 
business,  and  who,  if  they  drop  that  work  to  take  relief  work,  run  the 
risk  of  never  regaining  it. 

Second :  those  who  are  working  half  time  at  their  trades,  and  who,  if 
they  supplement  their  earnings  by  relief  work,  can  take  even  lower 
wages  than  before  and  still  live,  thus  tending  to  lower  wages. 

Third :  the  large  group  of  those  who  get  through  each  winter  by  the 
help  of  one  or  another  relief  society,  whose  condition  is  chronic,  and 
with  whom  this  winter  has  been  much  like  the  last 

Fourth :  the  g^oup  of  shiftless  persons,  sometimes  of  bad  character, 
who,  being  too  indolent  or  irregular  in  their  lives  to  seek  legitimate  work, 
are  confirmed  in  their  habits  by  receiving  this  relief  work  (at  least  while 
inquiry  is  being  made  about  them,  if  not  longer). 

Fifth :  the  class  of  domestic  servants,  skilled  and  able  to  command 
good  wages  but  disqualified  possibly  by  some  bad  habit ;  or  unskilled, 
but  capable  of  obtaining  places  in  the  country  with  assured  board  or 
with  wages. 

B.  Women  of  widely  differing  characters  and  antecedents 
were  thus  forced  into  companionship  in  a  way  demoralizing  to  the 
better  class  among  them,  aud  many  were  probably  deterred  from 
application  who  were  ready  to  endure  suffering  rather  than  apply 
for  work  under  such  conditions. 

(7.  This  temporary  shop  necessitated  as  careful  and  expensive 
investigation  and  registration  as  a  permanent  one  would  have 
done,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  for  fully  one-third  of  the  appli- 
cants this  work  was  unnecessary,  since  they  were  already  known 
to  some  relieving  society  or  private  person. 

D.  Although  (24,048  was  paid  in  wages,  the  average  amount 
received  by  each  woman  was  $8.82,  a  sum  too  small  to  materially 
affect  her  condition  for  the  winter. 

At  the  other  work-rooms  the  women  were  picked  with 
much  more  care,  as  was  possible  because  of  the  smaller 
numbers;  and  some  who  refused  to  go  to  Bedford  Street 
because  of  the  class  of  women  working  there  accepted  work 
at  the  other  rooms.  Taking  the  work  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  there  is  no  one  person  who  saw  enough 
of  the  whole  work,  or,  except  at  the  small  work-rooms,  of 
any  particular  branch  of  it,  to  be  competent  to  speak  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  persons  given  work  toward  what  was 
done  for  them. 
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2,  Cost  of  Administration.  —  A  complete  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  administration  is  not  to  be  had.  It  is  possible 
to  get  only  a  few  figures.  At  the  two  Bedford  Street 
work-rooms  for  office  expenses  and  to  the  people  employed 
by  the  week,  forewomen,  assistant  forewomen,  heads  of 
tables,  foremen  in  the  basement,  assistants,  and  men  on  the 
main  floor,  there  was  paid  $4,787  in  weekly  payments; 
for  material  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  printing,  heat- 
ing, teaming  and  necessary  expenses  the  amount  expended 
was  $841.21;  the  petty  cash  account  was  $100.88.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  it  is  found  that  the  work  of 
investigating  applicants  at  the  women's  work-room  cost 
almost  $2,000,  this  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  real  cost  of 
the  Bedford  Street  investigation,  for  there  was  given  gratui- 
tously the  supervision  and  the  executive  ability  of  several 
women  who  had  had  years  of  training  in  charitable  work. 
Wherever  one  turns  one  finds  that  the  administration  was 
carried  on  by  persons  whose  services,  if  paid  for  at  their 
fair  worth,  would  have  absorbed  large  amounts  of  the  com- 
mittee's funds.  One  man  gave  about  three  long  evenings 
a  week  through  the  whole  period  of  the  committee's  activity 
to  the  performance  of  work  which,  though  a  little  less  than 
drudgery,  required  the  services  of  an  expert ;  and  this,  too, 
was  work  which  one  unacquainted  with  such  large  under- 
takings would  probably  forget  to  count  upon  as  needing  to 
be  done  at  all.  Some  of  the  best  executive  talent  of  the 
city  was  given  for  long  periods  without  recompense  to 
this  work  of  relief.  The  rent  of  the  work-rooms,  or  indeed 
of  any  sufficient  work-rooms,  would  have  been  an  item  of 
moment  if  it  had  had  to  be  met.  As  the  administration  was 
in  reality  carried  on,  however,  practically  every  cent  of 
money  disbursed  by  the  committee,  except  the  incidental 
expense  and  the  deficits  paid  on  the  city  contracts,  went  to 
the  unemployed,  —  for  those  who  were  engaged  as  clerks, 
overseers  and  the  like  were  in  almost  every  case  persons 
who  had  been  out  of  work. 

It  is  worth  while  to  see  how  far  the  committee  were  able 
to  give  more  or  less  relief  in  the  form  of  out-door  work  than 
they  would  have  been  able  to  give  in  the  form  of  gratuitous 
relief.    For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  much  was 
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paid  in  wages,  and  then  to  compare  this  with  the  amount 
which  it  cost  the  committee  to  famish  the  work.  The 
expense  of  registration,  investigation  and  the  like  would  be 
presumably  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  committee  spent :  — 
Through  the  paymaster,  including  work  upon 
the  streets  and  the  construction  of  Talbot 

Avenue, 1^5,336  57 

In  deficits  to  sewer  contractors,  .        .  .    11,631  20 

On  the  Dorchester  Heights  work,        .        .        .     7,937  88 

•54,905  65 

They  received  for  work  on  Dorchester  Heights 

and  Talbot  Avenue, 8,506  02 

Cost  of  giving  work, $46,399  68 

Wages  were  paid  as  follows :  — 

On  sewers  by  contractors, $10,044  89 

By  the  Citizens^  Relief  Committee  on  Dorchester 

Heights  and  Talbot  Avenue,         .        .        .     7,042  49 

By  the  Citizens^  Relief  Committee  on  street  work,  26,007  83 

43,094  70 


Balance, $3,304  93 

Thus,  for  $46,399.63  spent  by  the  committee  on  out-door 
work  for  men,  $43,094.70  went  to  the  men  as  wages, — 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  make  the 
most  of  their  funds  by  contracting  with  the  city  of  Boston  for 
payment  for  work  done.  This  loss,  of  course,  does  not  repre- 
sent money  wasted,  for  the  city  of  Boston  has  a  return  for  it. 
It  simply  represents  a  loss  from  a  purely  relief  point  of 
view ;  it  represents  the  cost  to  the  committee  of  the  out- 
door work-test  feature  of  the  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  men  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors for  the  seventeen  sewers  were  not  selected  by  the 
Belief  Committee,  —  presumably  were  not  of  the  so-called 
unemployed ;  teamsters  were  also  employed  in  large  num- 
bers. This  employment  was  given  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Citizens*  Relief  Committee  to  find  work  for  its  own 
men.  In  this  way  a  considerable  number  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  forced  to  ask  for  relief  were  given  employ- 
ment. So  far  as  there  were  any  such,  the  amount  of  relief 
furnished  through  the  efforts  of  the  committee  was  in  reality 
by  just  so  much  increased. 
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3.  Was  a  Special  Committee  Necessary?  —  Upon  this 
question  the  following  testimony,  which  will  serve  as  its  own 
commentary,  is  taken  from  the  evidence  collected  by  this 
Board  at  its  conferences  with  persons  active  in  organized  re- 
lief work  in  Boston  during  the  winter  of  1893-94 :  — 

Charles  H.  Dalton,  CJiairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  necessarily  done  in  a  hurry.  There 
was  a  possibility  of  immediate  suffering  among  the  unemployed,  and 
citizens  looked  to  the  committee  to  minimize  this  danger.  It  acted  from 
da}'  to  day  as  appeared  best,  and  was  a  good  substitute  for  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving. 

Q.  Is  it  your  view  that  this  work  could  be  better  done  by  the  per- 
manently established  charities?  A.  I  think  so.  If,  unfortunately, 
there  should  be  another  occasion  under  similar  conditions  to  ask  citizens 
to  contribute  to  a  relief  fund  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
I  believe  the  money  so  placed  could  be  better  expended  by  a  close 
co-operation  with  the  regularly  organized  private  charities  of  the  city, 
where  there  are  skilled  officers  and  experts  trained  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  poverty,  the  worthiness  of  applicants  for  relief  and  methods 
of  employment,  and  that  better  results  to  all  concerned  would  obtain 
than  by  the  best  efforts  of  a  conunittee  of  citizens  temporarily  appointed. 
On  the  Relief  Committee  were  several  men  who  for  years  had  been 
active  in  charity  organizations,  and  who,  therefore,  were  able  to  guide 
the  inexperience  of  other  members  (like  myself)  and  to  arrange  the 
various  methods  by  which  employment  was  secured. 

I  think  the  committee  work  was  more  of  a  success  than  a  failure,  that 
its  experiences  are  not  without  value  for  the  future,  that  it  kept  many 
persons  hopeful  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in  despair,  and  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  under  the  circumstances,  contributed  to  prevent  an 
excessive  amount  of  suffering  in  the  city. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Member  of  the  Committee  and  President 

of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Q.  Under  such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  existed  last  year,  do  you  think 
there  were  enough  relief  societies  in  existence  to  have  performed  all  the 
relief  work  that  was  desirable  P  A.-  No,  I  cannot  assent  to  that  opinion. 
The  sudden  and  extreme  depression  in  business,  throwing  so  many 
more  men  and  women  out  of  the  means  of  support  than  in  normal 
times,  created  a  different  problem  in  my  judgment  It  seems  to  me 
very  clear  that  the  problems  of  employing  the  unemployed,  and  of 
relieving  distress  and  treating  pauperism,  had  better  be,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, kept  absolutely  distinct.  I  do  not  assent  to  the  expediency  of 
treating  these  as  one  compound  problem.  I  do  not  therefore  see  how 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  sent  all  the  unemployed  men  and  women 
who  fell  into  want  in  the  emergency  of  last  winter  to  the  various 
societies,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Provident  Association,  St  Vincent  de 
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Paul,  Associated  Charities  and  so  on,  all  of  whicli  are  organized  to  deal 
with  distress  and  want  and  suffering.  Now,  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  distinction,  but  I  feel  it ;  and  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it  the 
more  strongly  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  preserve  it,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  very  unwise  to  have  obliged  the  laboring  men  and 
women  out  of  work  last  winter  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  the  usual 
charity  application. 

Q.  Is  there  any  choice,  then,  if  this  is  accepted,  from  taking  the 
position  that  the  city,  either  itself  or  through  a  relief  society,  must  pro- 
vide work  for  the  unemployed?  A.  I  should  accept  this  conclusion 
that  either  the  city,  or  society  in  its  unorganized  capacity,  should  provide 
against  suffering,  and  the  best  way  is  to  provide  employment  If  I  may 
just  qualify  that ;  —  as  soon  as  I  have  said  that,  I  want  also  to  say  that 
in  my  judgment  and  observation,  when  in  a  time  of  great  distress, 
normal  industry  stops  and  normal  employment  of  labor  does  not  exist, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  employment  to  give  labor,  unless  special  pro- 
vision is  made.  For  instance,  if  the  State  or  the  municipality  can  find 
legitimate  and  needed  work  which  they  can  carry  on,  and  which  I 
suppose  was  the  case  in  Lancashire  in  the  cotton  famine,  then,  pro  tanto^ 
that  is  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  in  winter  our  climate 
forbids  that  to  any  considerable  extent,  so  that,  after  all  said  and  done, 
we  come  back  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  much  legitimate  work 
that  can  be  provided  for  the  very  great  demand  in  times  of  distress. 
That  was  our  condition  last  winter,  and  therefore,  while  I  am  not  ready 
to  send  the  great  mass  of  men,  7,500  of  them,  and  3,000  women,  to  the 
charity  agencies  if  we  can  help  it,  yet  the  amount  of  work  that  could  be 
offered  was  very  insufficient,  utterly  inadequate. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  put  my  original  question  in  a  little  different  form. 
Do  you  think  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  have  taken  the  same  sum 
of  money,  f  100,000,  and  had  it  distributed  among  the  various  charities, 
and  that  the  established  charities  would  have  been  able  to  face  the  prob- 
lem better  than  the  conmiittee  could  last  winter  ?  A.  No,  as  I  understand 
it,  I  think,  in  common  with  many  others,  the  citizens  did  the  best  they 
could  last  winter,  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  The  question  is,  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  f  100,000  and 
distribute  it  among  the  twenty  or  thirty  charities  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  let  them  utilize  it  for  local  needs,  special  needs,  such  as  they 
would  be  particularly  acquainted  with  ?  In  many  cases  probably  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  work  to  a  certain  extent  A.  I  incline  to 
adhere  to  my  reply,  no,  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  be  asking  the  chari- 
table societies  to  do  a  work  which  they  are  not  adapted  to  do.  The 
various  charitable  societies  in  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  which  has  a  wood-yard  and  last  year  had  two,  do  not 
have  any  provision  for  providing  work.  They  give  relief  gratuitously ; 
but  sometimes,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
applicants  are  sent  to  the  Hawkins  Street  wood-yard  to  work  for  the 
relief  given. 

Q.    Then  we  would  understand,  Mr.  Paine,  that,  if  there  should  be  a 
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repetition  this  year  of  the  conditions  of  last,  you  would  adyise  the  organiz- 
ation of  a  special  committee,  which  should  endeavor  to  find  some 
employment  if  it  could,  rather  than  that  the  present  societies  should 
make  a  special  appeal  for  funds  and  attempt  to  do  the  work  for  them- 
selves? A.  In  my  judgment,  the  Relief  Committee  should  not  be 
repeated,  because  there  can  be  no  sudden  emergency  this  year.  A  year 
ago  it  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  this  year  it  has  been  long  anticipated ; 
and  in  my  judgment  the  unemployed  persons  are  being  scattered  through 
the  community,  throu^  tiie  West,  to  country  towns  and  to  the  farms  of 
New  Hampshire.  They  are  being  scattered  where  they  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  we  shall  not  have,  therefore,  that  emergency  that 
will  call  for  a  Relief  Committee,  or  a  very  great  additional  burden  to  be 
put  upon  society. 

Francis  C.  Lowell,  Member  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 

Begietration  of  Men, 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  registration  was  begun  by  you  on  December  26 
were  you  able  to  begin  to  issue  cards  which  would  entitle  a  man  to  work  ? 
A.  Practically  instantiy.  In  that  case  we  had  to  give  some  men  work 
without  investigation.  That  was  one  of  the  blunders  made  through 
want  of  experience  and  want  of  time.  We  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
several  weeks  beforehand,  in  order  to  have  investigated  all  the  men. 
There  should  be  an  interval  of  three  weeks  between  the  beginning  of 
registration  and  the  issuing  of  work  cards,  and  there  should  be  three  or 
four  weeks  before  that  spent  in  planning  and  arranging  for  the  work 
and  engaging  proper  clerical  assistance. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  supposing  such  work  should  be  repeated, 
whom  would  you  wish  to  select  for  visitors  P  A.  If  possible,  people 
who  had  had  experience  in  visiting  for  one  of  the  charities  of  Boston. 
I  should  apply  to  the  head  agents  of  those  charities  for  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  should  also  look  about  outside. 

I  should  like  to  take  visitors  who  had  had  some  previous  experience. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  visitor  visit  a  part  of  the  city  which  he  knew 
something  about  before.  One  of  my  best  visitors  had  lived  at  the 
North  End,  and  I  found  his  previous  experience  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  suppose  the  total  number  of  men  who  received 
relief  would  have  been  reduced,  supposing  that  you  had  had  adequate 
investigation  and  such  organization  as  you  desired  ?  A.  Of  course  it 
is  a  pure  guess ;  I  should  guess  at  least  one-half.  As  it  was,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  those  who  once  received  work  were  refused  work 
later  on,  because  they  were  found  either  unworthy  or  did  not  need  it 

Q.  If  you  had  had  sufficient  organization,  you  would  have  reduced 
your  pay-roll  by  some  2,500  names  P    A.    I  should  think  so,  at  a  guess. 

Q  That  is,  you  would  have  eliminated  those  who  had  been  obliged 
to  receive  relief  from  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  or  other  charity  organ- 
ization. This  is  the  question :  The  recipients  make  the  statement,  when 
asked  if  they  could  have  got  along  without  this  relief  furnished  by  the 
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city,  —  "Perhaps  we  could,  but  we  simply  would  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  our  vitality  would  be  so  reduced  that  our  earning 
capacity  when  we  wanted  to  work  would  be  very  much  crippled." 
Many  do  not  consider  this  a  proper  line  to  draw.  A.  I  certainly  should 
wish,  should  intend  in  administering  relief  in  this  way,  to  give  work  to 
any  man  whose  vitality  would  be  considerably  diminished  if  he  did  not 
receive  help  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  refer  that  to  the  decision  of  a  visitor?  A.  It  has 
got  to  be  referred  to  somebody.  A  considerable  percentage  of  mistakes 
would  be  made  by  everybody,  —  the  most  experienced  visitor  will  make 
mistakes.  I  think  he  will  make  a  good  many,  but  I  think  on  the  whole, 
with  a  reasonably  proper  control,  he  would  make  mistakes  rather  in  the 
direction  of  letting  men  in  who  ought  not  to  have  work  than  of  keeping 
men  out  who  should  come  in. 

Q.  You  think,  drawing  that  line,  the  number  would  be  reduced  to 
that  amount?  A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  will  say  this,  —  we  made  the  rule  of 
excluding  absolutely  men  who  had  no  families  dependent  upon  them 
for  support.  We  had  to  make  that  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  worked  pretty  harshly  in  some  cases.  I  do  not  think  there  were 
many.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  make  an  exception  to  that  rule 
in  a  few  cases,  but  it  wouldn^t  have  done. 

Q.  Supposing  this  work  were  to  be  done  over  again,  that  this  problem 
should  come  before  this  city  in  some  future  year,  how,  in  your  opinion, 
should  it  be  met  P  A.  Confining  myself  to  Boston,  I  should  say  there 
were  two  ways  of  doing  it.  You  ought  to  begin  to  look  the  field  over 
by  the  first  of  October,  and  by  the  first  of  November  you  ought  to  have 
the  scheme  pretty  well  thought  out,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  you 
ought  to  be  ready  to  put  men  to  work.  If  relief  work  is  to  be  begun  at 
Christmas,  as  it  was  last  year,  you  ought  to  have  your  work  mapped  out 
by  the  middle  of  November,  and  you  ought  to  have  your  office  organ- 
ized by  the  first  of  December.  You  ought  to  begin  giving  relief  work 
slowly,  and  make  your  registration  slowly.  I  do  not  think  the  work  will 
be  economically  advantageous.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  to  the  city  authorities  a  given  number  of  men. 
We  should  send  out  as  many  men  as  we  think  ought  to  go  out,  and  we 
ought  not  to  expect  any  money  return  from  the  city.  If  the  streets  are 
kept  a  little  cleaner,  set  that  down  to  the  good.  Relief -work  is  a 
labor  test,  it  seems  to  me.  The  same  thing  appHes  to  the  inside  work. 
The  amount  of  inside  work  done  last  year  was  very  great,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  number  of  tailors  that  were  out  of  work.  If  the  number 
is  going  to  be  as  large  this  year,  a  special  provision  should  be  made  for 
them.  They  were  the  most  needy  cases  we  had,  on  the  average.  The 
second  way  of  meeting  the  emergency  would  be  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  existing  charitable  organizations,  strengthening  them  by 
increased  contributions. 

Jonathan  A.  Lane,  Member  of  the  Committee, 

Q.  Judging  from  your  experience  of  the  relief  work  of  last  winter, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  this  kind  of  work  done  by  the 
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established  charities,  or  by  special  organization,  as  was  done  last  year 
here  in  Boston?  A.  You  assume  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  necessity 
for  relief  work,  do  you  P 

Q.  Our  Board  was  appointed  to  proceed  upon  that  basis.  A.  I 
should  say  at  the  outset  that  the  members  of  our  relief  committee  are  of 
one  mind.  We  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  work  again,  and  we  would 
not  recommend  any  other  committee  to  take  up  the  work  on  the  plan  we 
did.  We  think  something  wiser  should  be  devised  in  the  matter  of 
work  for  women.  I  do  not  see  any  field  for  men  except  public  work. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  anything  for  men  to  do  except  public 
work.  We  have  found  that  out.  I  think  that  for  women  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  let  local  organizations,  such  as  Wells  Memorial,  Berkeley 
Temple  and  other  institutions  of  that  kind,  do  the  work. 

Q.  That  the  appeals  be  made  by  them  and  general  response  be  en- 
couraged ?  A.  Let  the  people  who  want  work  done  take  pains  to  give 
it  to  these  institutions.  We  did  a  great  deal  ourselves.  We  supplied 
the  hospitals  with  garments,  and  the  public  institutions  are  pretty  well 
supplied.  We  gave  some  to  the  islands  on  the  South  coast.  I  should 
think  the  local  organizations  and  the  charities  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  of  this  kind  if  they  were  called  upon  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  supposing  the  condition  of  affairs 
last  winter  were  to  be  repeated,  to  face  the  situation  and  say  that  work 
cannot  be  provided  for,  that  to  attempt  it  is  a  waste  of  philanthropic 
effort,  and  also  demoralizing  because  it  induces  deception  to  attempt  to 
burnish  work,  and  thatwnat  relief  is  given  should  be  given  through  out- 
right charity  through  the  established  charities  P  A.  Well,  I  think  you 
will  have  to  come  to  that. 

William  P.  Fowlek,  Chairman  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  ordinary  established  charities  of  the 
city  in  connection  with  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  would  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  emergency  which  existed  last  winter?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  it  would  increase  the  expenditure,  but  with  their 
means  of  doing  work  the  problem  would  have  been  met. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  met  without  a  large  subscription  of  money 
which  would  have  been  turned  over  to  the  other  charities  P  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  other  charities  didn^t  have  a  work  test,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  —  the  work  test  that  the  city  did  have.  A. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  the  aid  given  in  specific 
relief  by  the  Provident  or  other  relief -giving  societies  than  to  have  had 
it  given  as  it  was.  I  think  it  would  have  been  less  demoralizing  to  have 
had  it  given  without  work.  I  don't  believe  there  is  much  gain  by  sugar- 
coating  a  pill,  —  that  is,  by  clothing  it  under  the  guise  of  work.  I  do 
believe  in  labor  tests,  but  not  in  any  such  wholesale  arrangement  as  at 
Bedford  Street  and  other  places. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  work  of  the  relief  committee  could  have  been 
given  so  as  not  to  have  been  of  such  a  wholesale  character,  so  that  that 
amount  could  have  been  distributed  through  a  great  variety  of  charities  ? 
A.   I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  start  a  new  agency  when  the  existing  agencies 
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are  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  difficulties.  If  they  had  had  the  means  to 
do  it  with,  they  could  undoubtedly  hare  met  it. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Rma).  Supposing  that  the  1100,000  that  was  contributed 
to  the  Citizens^  Relief  Committee  had  been  contributed  and  divided 
among  the  recognized  charitable  societies  of  the  city,  could  the  societies 
have  done  the  work  better  than  the  Relief  Committee  P  A.  I  think,  if 
that  had  been  done,  a  good  deal  of  work  done  by  the  Relief  Committee 
would  not  have  been  done  in  that  way,  the  crisis  would  not  have  been 

so  demoralizing To  meet  this,  I  should  say  enlarge  as  much 

as  possible  the  working  force  and  the  financial  means  of  the  existing 
societies.  Let  them  meet  it  with  the  advantage  of  their  experience, 
added  funds  and  an  added  corps  of  workers. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  of  the  Admisaian  Gommittee  at  Bedford 

Street. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  experience  would  condemn  any  possible 
expenditure  by  a  Relief  Coinmittee  which  would  not  have  evil  results  P 
That  is,  do  you  think  you  have  tested  the  possibUity  of  application  of 
relief  through  a  special  emergency  Relief  Committee  to  an  extent  that 
you  feel  that  the  whole  idea  is  condemned  P  A.  I  should  say  not  I 
should  say  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  work  here  which  we  had  to 
deal  with  was  the  disconnection  of  the  committee  with  the  workroom 
itself.  They  were  direct,  distinct  managements.  We  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  workroom.  There  were  women  in 
there  that  were  not  there  through  us.  The  work  which  should  be  done 
was  not  determined  in  any  sense  by  the  women  who  were  on  the  re- 
ceiving committee.  I  think  the  workshop  and  the  plan  on  which  it  was 
managed  didn^  represent  the  ideas  of  any  one  of  the  women  in  the 
admission  department ;  and  I  think  when  we  first  undertook  the  work  it 
was  because  we  were  most  of  us  interested  in  certain  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  found  that  this  workshop  was  injuring  to  a  certain  extent  the 
women  that  had  been  self-respecting,  and  we  were  most  anxious  that 
they  should  be  no  longer  injured.  We  thought  we  could  help  put  them 
on  their  own  resources,  and  not  have  them  going  to  a  place  where  they 
were  doing  no  real  work,  and  where  they  thought  they  need  not  struggle 
to  do  anything  hard.  This  particular  experience  did  not  determine  in  the 
negative  the  desirability  of  finding  relief  work  for  women.  I  think 
there  should  never  be  so  large  a  work  established.  It  should  not  be 
possible  to  attempt  to  aid  so  mixed  a  multitude,  which  was  the  reason 
that  those  most  skilled  and  most  self-respecting  would  not  come  to  it. 

Miss   Zilpha   D.    SurrH,    OenercU   Secretary  of  the    Associated 

Charities, 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  that  exist  in  Boston  to  meet  such  an  emergency  as 
came  upon  the  city  last  winter  P  A.  I  think  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fowler. 
There  were  sufficient  organizations,  but  they  needed  more  workers 
and  funds.  For  myself,  I  did  feel  that  relief  work  was  needed  for 
men  last  December,  perhaps  .is  much  because  of  the  agitation  of  the 
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matter  as  from  real  need,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  the  results  of  the 
relief  work. 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  the  particular  methods  that  were  adopted?  Of 
course  the  committee  who  had  charge  of  the  relief  work  did  not  have  time 
to  prepare  for  this.  If  they  had  had  six  or  eight  weeks  to  prepare  for 
it,  so  that  a  proper  investigation  could  have  been  made,  would  you  have 
had  any  objections  then  P  A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  have  mentioned  the 
principal  objection.  The  whole  matter  was  public  from  the  beginning, 
so  that  it  attracted  a  great  many  people  who  ought  never  to  have 
applied,  either  because  they  were  chronic  or  because  they  didn^t  need 
help  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  committee  to  give  work,  who 
thus  undertake  to  receive  applications  and  investigate,  can  be  com- 
petent judges  of  the  condition  of  people.  I  think  the  idea  of  dis- 
tributing tickets  to  the  people  in  a  neighborhood  who  naturally  know  the 
persons  who  are  in  need  and  who  send  them  to  workrooms  is  the  proper 
way  to  do  it ;  that  is,  it  is  the  private  way,  the  quiet  way.  It  makes  the 
workroom  a  workroom,  and  not  a  place  where  hordes  of  people  come, 
and  it  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  work  adequate. 

Q.  For  example,  grocers  and  landlords  who  live  among  the  people, 
— might  it  not  be  that  they  would  distribute  cards  without  much  dis- 
crimination? A.  I  don^t  tiiink  I  should  choose  landlords  and  grocers. 
I  think  the  more  individual  you  can  make  any  charitable  work  the  better 
it  is ;  so  I  think  if  you  give  to  the  minister,  to  the  dispensary  physician, 
and  so  on,  you  would  reach  a  larger  portion  that  need  to  be  helped ;  and, 
whether  you  reach  them  all  or  not,  if  you  actually  help  those  you  touch, 
it  would  be  better  than  to  aid  a  great  many  inadequately.  I  would  have 
the  money  raised  privately,  without  any  newspaper  advertising.  .  .  . 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were  several  thousand  who  were  not  on 
the  record  of  the  Associated  Charities.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether 
there  was  any  agency,  or  whether  the  Associated  Charities  with  their 
machinery  or  any  machinery  which  they  would  be  able  to  devise  upon 
the  moment,  could  have  got  those  cases  registered  so  that  any  careful 
treatment  could  have  been  made  and  relief  granted  to  those  of  merit. 
A.  If  there  had  been  no  Relief  Committee,  there  would  not  have  been 
so  many  cases. 

Q.  Wouldn^t  many  deserving  cases  have,  suffered  ?  A.  If  you  mean 
physically,  I  doubt  if  many  would.  A  great  deal  of  the  suffering  is 
not  physical. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  were  many  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ? 
A.    No.    I  think  there  would  have  been,  without  relief. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  many  that  were  injured  so  that  their 
working  capacity  would  be  injured  for  future  work  ?  A.  I  think  possi- 
bly there  were,  but  it  was  nothing  that  charity  could  reach. 

Q.  Wasn^  there  a  class  who  came  so  near  the  verge  of  starvation  that 
their  physical  force  was  reduced  and  their  future  earning  capacity  would 
be  injured  P  A.  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  need  of  other  agencies.    I  don't  think  that  would  help  any. 

Q^  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  charitable 
organizations  to  get  the  funds  ?    A.    I  do. 
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in.    WORK-RELIEF  AND  GRATUITOUS  RELIEF:    Cam- 
BRiDOB,  Chelsea,  Ltnn,  Walthah,  Wbstfield. 

Cambridge. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  Cambridge  led  to  the 
issuing  of  a  call  by  the  mayor  for  a  citizens'  meeting  on 
December  29.  It  was  felt  that,  although  charitable  agencies 
generally  might  not  be  inadequate  for  giving  the  necessary 
relief,  the  situation  in  Cambridge  at  that  time  must  be  met 
by  extraordinary  means.  The  various  city  departments  were 
requested  to  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  give  relief 
to  the  unemployed  by  carrying  on  without  loss  to  the  city 
contemplated  public  works.  The  mayor  was  also  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  to  adopt  measut^es  for  giving 
relief.  The  mayor  acted  promptly,  and  made  the  appoint- 
ments January  1.  No  effort  was  made  to  select  representa- 
tives of  different  classes  or  societies  in  the  community.  The 
men  selected  were  prominent  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  Machinery. — The  committee  established  their  own 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work  both  of  administration 
and  of  investigation.  In  the  matter  of  investigation,  how- 
ever, much  aid  was  given  them  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
and  the  Associated  Charities.  Among  the  unemployed 
applying  for  aid  were  men  of  considerable  intelligence,  and 
it  was  found  profitable  to  use  them  as  investigators.  For 
this  work  they  were  paid.  It  was  found  that  they  were 
not  too  lenient  in  their  attitude  towards  those  whom  they 
visited ;  if  there  was  any  erring,  it  was  probably  due  to  lack 
of  sympathy. 

Tlie  Funds,  —  On  January  12  the  committee  announced 
that  they  had  been  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  city 
government  in  finding  work  for  the  unemployed.  They 
announced  that  all  persons  needing  aid  should  apply  at  the 
rooms  of  the  committee,  and  they  requested  that  contribu- 
tions be  sent  in.  The  Cambridge  newspapers  called  frequent 
attention  to  the  work  and  needs  of  the  committee.  In  all, 
$3,933.47  was  raised. 
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The  Recipients  of  Relief;  Registration. — Between  the 
opening  of  the  work  in  December  and  the  closing  in  May 
there  were  registered  at  the  rooms  of  the  committee  542 
men.  In  addition,  338  women  registered  for  work  at  the 
sewing-room.  It  is  stated  that  in  every  case  a  careful 
inrestio^ation  was  made  into  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  applicant. 

(7)  Men. — For  men  the  investigation  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Hakried. 

SlNO^B. 

Total. 

Citizens. 

Aliens. 

Citizens. 

Aliens. 

Unworthy, 

11 

1 

8  1 

1 

3 

2 

24 

Unfit, 

11 

^  1 

1 

- 

12 

Could  not  find,    .        .        . 

3 

7 

5 

5 

20 

Not  urgent,        .... 

16 

22 

16 

31 

84 

Working, 

5 

4 

3 

— 

12 

Worthy, 

204 

77 

72 

3 

336 

Minors, 

- 

- 

— 

34 

249 

118 

100 

41 

542 

Thus  of  the  applicants  about  one-third  were  not  residents, 
and  were  rejected  as  not  eligible  for  relief;  about  four  and 
one-half  per  cent,  were  unworthy ;  about  two  per  cent,  were 
not  fit ;  and  a  number  could  not  be  found  at  the  addresses 
given.  The  cases  of  fifteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  were 
not  urgent;  and  356,  or  almost  two-thirds,  were  apparently 
both  worthy  and  needy.  Of  this  latter  number,  however, 
80  were  not  residents,  and  were  therefore  ineligible.  This 
left  276,  o^  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
applicants,  as  apparently  worthy,  needy  and  eligible.  These 
men  were  requested  to  call  at  the  oflBice  of  the  committee 
and  there  receive  certificates.  To  26  of  these  invitations  of 
the  committee  no  response  was  made.  Certificates  were 
given  to  250  men,  who  were  directed  to  register  on  a  special 
Civil  Service  list  at  the  City  Hall. 
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Cambridge  is  one  of  the  three  cities  in  the  State  which 
must  select  its  laborers  as  well  as  its  clerical  help  from  the 
Civil  Service  list.  This  introduced  a  complication  into  the 
work  of  the  Relief  Committee.  The  usual  ground  for  work 
under  the  Civil  Service  is  experience ;  but  many  of  the 
applicants  calling  for  work  from  the  Citizens'  Belief  Com- 
mittee had  no  experience  in  out-of-door  work.  By  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  the  Relief  Committee 
obtained  permission  to  open  a  special  list  of  laborers  for 
whom  the  grounds  of  certification  were  changed.  Five  of 
the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  were  made  special  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  for  this  particular  registration. 
Under  this  special  ruling  the  grounds  of  preference  were : 
first,  the  number  of  dependents ;  second,  the  length  of  time 
he  had  been  out  of  employment ;  third,  his  experience  in  the 
sort  of  work  for  which  he  was  to  be  certified.  This  special 
list  was  used  for  work  at  $1  per  day.  Men  who  had  pre- 
viously been  on  the  old  Civil  Service  list  were  allowed  to 
re-register  on  the  new  list. 

Of  the  250  men  who  were  sent  to  the  City  Hall  by  the 
Citizens*  Relief  Committee,  only  203  actually  registered 
there.  Of  these,  189  were  certified  by  the  Civil  Service 
representative  as  eligible  for  city  work,  but  only  129  of  this 
number  were  employed. 

There  were  thus  three  calls  made  after  the  first  registra- 
tion :  first,  to  enter  application  at  the  City  Hall ;  second,  to 
call  for  work  orders  at' the  proper  time;  third,  to  apply 
to  the  foreman  on  the  grounds  ready  for  work.  As  the 
above  figures  show,  26  men  dropped  out  at  the  first  call ; 
47  more  disappeared  at  the  second ;  and  at  the  last  an  addi- 
tional 60  were  missing.  Not  all  of  these  133  apparently 
eligible  were  too  lazy  to  work.  Some  of  the  men  found 
regular  employment  between  the  time  of  investigation  and 
the  time  employment  was  ofifered,  and  some  doubtless  felt 
the  work  too  hard  for  them.  An  allowance  must  be  made 
also  for  mail  miscarriages  and  similar  errors.  The  Civil 
Service  rules  provide  for  a  number  of  certifications  larger 
than  the  actual  number  of  men  needed,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  men  were  ceilified  and  yet  were  never  actually 
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oflfered  employment.  The  arrangement  was  such,  however, 
that,  even  if  there  were  some  of  these,  the  number  could 
have  been  hardlv  more  than  inconsiderable.  The  conclusion 
remains  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  supposed  to  be 
needy  were  so  little  interested  in  the  efforts  made  on  their 
behalf  that  they  failed  to  fulfil  the  natural  and  simple  condi- 
tions required  as  preliminaries  to  their  employment. 

(a)   Occupations,  — The  occupations  of  the  applicants  have 
been  roughly  classified  as  follows  :  — 


1.  Out-door  unskilled,  e.  g.,  digging,  coal- 

shoyelling,  etc., 

2.  Factory  work,  not  requiring  the  skill 

of  a  trade,  and  trade  nelpers,     . 

3.  Personal     service,  —  cooks,     waiters, 

coachmen,  gardeners, 

4.  Teamsters,  shippers,  railroad  men, 

5.  Trade  workers, 

6.  Store  or  office  work,       .... 

7.  Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


Applicants. 


Certmed. 


69 

59 

71 

61 

8 

21 

S8 

45 

98 

55 

5 

6 

8 

3 

292 

250 

TotaL 


128 
182 

29 
83 
148 
11 
11 


542 


Less  than  one-fourth,  therefore,  were  of  the  unskilled 
class ;  about  one-half  were  of  the  semi-skilled ;  and  consid- 
erably more  than  one-fourth  were  skilled. 

(2)  Women.  —  Of  338  women  whose  cases  were  investi- 
gated, there  were  — 

Married, 99 

Widowed, 153 

Deserted, 13 

Single 73 

338 


Thus  239,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  were  presumably  de- 
pendent chiefly  upon  their  own  resources,  and  likely  to  be 
a  reliance  for  others. 
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The  occupations  of  the  women  were  as  follows :  — 

Domestio  service — 

Housework, 44 

Washing, Ill 

156 

Seamstresses,  dressmakers  and  tailoresses,  ....  51 

Trades-workers. S 

Factory  hands* 60 

Store  clerks, 6 

Personal  service,  nurses,  waiters, 8 

Miscellaneous, 2 

No  occupation, 53 

338 

Thus  one-half  were  engaged  in  domestic  work,  chiefly  as 
laundresses  or  washerwomen ;  one-seventh  subsisted  by  the 
needle ;  one-fifth  were  presumably  skilled  at  manufacturing ; 
and  one-sixth  had  no  occupation. 

Of  the  338  applicants,  288,  or  six-sevenths,  were  given 
work. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Rdief.  —  Of  the  funds  raised 
by  the  committee  ($4,000),  about  $500  was  given  in  direct 
relief  through  the  regularly  established  charitable  agencies 
without  the  requirement  of  work. 

(a)  Work.  — The  work  for  men  was  chiefly  given  through 
the  city  departments,  and  largely  through  the  water  depart- 
ment, which  was  constructing  a  high-service  reservoir  at 
Payson  Park.  There  was  more  or  less  dangerous  gravel- 
excavating  to  be  done  there,  and,  as  it  was  not  safe  to  put 
certain  of  the  relief  men  on  this  work,  there  were  a  number 
employed  by  the  city  independently  of  the  Citizens*  Relief 
Committee,  who  would  not  have  been  given  employment 
of  this  sort  if  the  committee  had  not  induced  the  water 
department  to  carry  on  this  construction  at  so  unfavomble 
a  season  of  the  year.  Of  the  whole  number  employed  upon 
the  water  works,  105  were  furnished  by  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee ;  and  of  those  employed  upon  the  sewer,  24 
were  furnished  by  the  committee.  The  details  of  this  city 
work  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  this  report  which  deals 
with  relief  by  public  works. 
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]VIany  men  who  were  not  found  available  for  work  either 
upon  the  water  works  or  upon  the  sewer  were  sent  to  the 
wood-yard,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Associated 
Charities.  Here  there  were,  of  course,  no  Civil  Service 
limitations,  and  it  was  chiefly  non-residents,  who  under  Civil 
Service  rules  could  not  be  employed  upon  city  work,  that 
were  here  given  work.  Some  of  the  unemployed  were  en- 
gaged to  solicit  orders  for  wood.  At  the  wood-yard  men 
were  paid  $1  a  day  and  given  their  dinner.  The  total 
amount  so  spent  was  $114.50  for  wages  and  $20  for  meals. 
The  meals  were  provided  at  a  restaurant  near  the  wood-yard, 
at  the  rate  of  20  cents.  As  the  wood-yard  did  not  pay  ex- 
penses, the  committee  did  not  ask  any  return  from  the  As- 
sociated Charities  for  the  wood  sawed  by  their  laborers. 

For  women  the  committee  opened  on  February  6  and  con- 
tinued until  April  6  a  sewing-room,  at  which  aprons,  rugs, 
underwear,  sheets,  etc.,  were  made.  There  were  43  ses- 
sions, at  which  women  worked  four  hours  for  10  cents  an 
hour.  The  smallest  attendance  at  any  session  was  61,  and 
the  largest  was  180;  the  average  for  the  nine  weeks  was 
136.  The  following  is  a  financial  statement  of  the  work  at 
the  sewing-room  :^ — 

Paid  in  wages, .   |2^25  40 

Incidentals, 20  96 

Materials, 294  48 

Total, t2,840  84 

Goods  sold, 563  84 

Loss, $2,277  50 

In  all,  288  women  were  employed ;  of  these,  7  were  pres- 
ent at  every  session,  18  more  were  present  at  40  sessions,  22 
more  at  35  sessions,  25  more  at  30  sessions,  and  25  more  at 
25  sessions.  Thus  7  earned  $17.20  each,  25  earned  $16  each, 
and  97  earned  $10  or  more  each. 

The  Value  of  the  Relief. — Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  relief-giving  organizations  had  their  offices  in  the 
same  building  and  upon  the  same  floor.  Persons  who 
went  there  to  apply  at  one  office,  if  refused,  very  naturally 
thought  that  while  they  were  so  near  they  would  go  into 
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the  next ;  and  many  persons  who  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  to  another  part  of  the  city  went  successively 
from  one  to  another  of  the  offices  in  the  building.  The 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  especially,  suffered  from  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  Relief  Committee,  the  wood-yard  committee 
of  the  Associated  Charities^  and  the  general  office  of  the 
Associated  Charities  were  in  adjacent  rooms,  and  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  are  obliged  by  law  to  care  for  all  who 
appear  to  be  in  great  need. 

By  an  unfortunate  operation  of  the  pauper  laws,  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  not  allowed  to  give  work  to 
applicants  for  relief,  even  by  sending  them  to  the  city 
ledge  on  the  almshouse  property  to  break  stone,  without 
making  them  paupers.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  offered  at 
the  wood-yard  by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  and  by 
the  Associated  Charities  did  not  pauperize,  the  wood-yard 
was  overrun  by  men  who  might  more  properly  have  been 
relieved  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

It  is  clear  to  thos^  who  administered  relief  that  some  who 
were  aided  had  been  earning  as  much  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  during  the  winter.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
work  at  the  sewing-room.  On  the  other  hand,  some  unnec- 
essary relief  is  given  in  every  attempt  at  relief-giving  on 
a  large  scale,  and  there  was  perhaps  no  more  of  this  last 
year  in  Cambridge  than  is  usually  the  case. 

Chelsea. 

The  number  of  the  unemployed  in  Chelsea  led  to  a  special 
appropriation,  in  October,  by  the  city  government,  in  order 
that  men  in  need  might  find  employment  on  street  construc- 
tion. In  November  a  police  census  of  the  unemployed  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  and  the  result  showed 
that  187  persons  were  in  need  of  immediate  relief,  i.  e., 
were  in  some  dansrer  of  starvation  unless  resources  were 
immediately  opened  for  them ;  and  941  persons  were  found 
to  be  out  of  employment.  On  the  16th  of  January  the 
mayor  called  a  meeting  of  one  hundred  citizens,  represent- 
ing all  the  relief-giving  classes  in  the  city.  This  was  found 
especially  necessary,  since  there  was  no  centralized  chari- 
table body  in  the  city. 
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Its  Machinery.  —  The  committee  of  one  hundred  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  chose  a  similar  committee  of  twenty- 
five,  afterwards  increased  to  thirty-four.  This  smaller 
committee  comprised  the  mayor,  one  alderman,  one  coun- 
cilman, a  representative  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  a 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Health,  a  representative  of 
the  labor  bodies,  and  representatives  of  every  church  and 
charitable  organization.  This  committee  chose  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  five,  in  whose  hands  the  relief-work  was 
placed.  The  executive  committee  devoted  two  weeks  to  the 
preparation  of  its  plans. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  by  paid  investigators, 
who  looked  into  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  every  appli- 
cant for  relief. 

The  Funds.  —  Funds  were  obtained  by  personal  solicita- 
tion, circular  letters,  press  notices,  announcements  in  the 
churches  and  a  public  concert.  In  all  about  $3,000  was 
raised. 

The  Recipients  of  Relief, — The  number  of  applicants 
between  January  29  and  May  1  was  658.  Of  these,  485 
were  men  and  173  were  women.  There  were  aided  388 
persons,  of  whom  292  were  men  and  96  were  women.  Thus 
270  were  rejected,  —  a  part  because  they  were  unworthy,  a 
part  because  the  residence  qualification  was  not  met,  a  part 
because  their  needs  were  not  sufficiently  urgent.  As  the 
committee  had  called  for  funds  to  relieve  pressing  distress, 
only  those  persons  who  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  imme- 
diate relief  were  assisted.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
applicants  were  unskilled  laborers. 

Only  those  who  had  been  bona  fide  residents  of  Chelsea 
three  months  were  eligible  for  relief.  The  office  of  registra- 
tion was  in  the  rooms  of  the  committee. 

The  Distribution  of  Relief  — About  $50  was  distributed 
gratuitously,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  given  through  the 
soup-house  established  by  the  committee.  Soup  was  given 
there  only  to  persons  who  came  supplied  with  tickets,  — 
and  tickets  were  given  only  to  those  who  had  been  carefully 
investigated  by  the  visitors.  The  police  department  co- 
operated with  the  conmiittee,  and  furnished  officers  who 
were  stationed  at  the  soup-house  and  kept  a  sharp  lookout 
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for  notorious  characters  or  **  dead  beats,"  whom  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  aid.  The  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  also  watched  to  see  that  none  whom  they  knew  as 
unworthy  were  aided  in  this  way.  This  part  of  the  work 
was  carried  on  between  February  19  and  March  22.  The 
soup  given  was  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a  dinner  for  one 
&mily.     It  was  rather  an  Irish  stew  than  an  ordinary  soup. 

In  giving  relief  to  men  the  committee  were  helped  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  highway  department  of  the  city.  An 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  superintendent  of 
streets,  the  chairman  of  the  highway  committee  of  the  city 
government  and  the  secretary  of  the  Relief  Committee,  by 
which  the  city  agreed  to  utilize,  for  the  work  provided 
by  the  different  special  appropriations,  the  men  selected  by 
the  committee.  This  applied  not  only  to  the  appropria- 
tion already  mentioned,  but  to  a  second  appropriation  of 
$3,000  made  in  the  late  winter.  The  details  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  this  appropriation  will  be  found  in  that 
part  of  this  report  which  deals  with  relief  by  public  works. 
The  committee  not  only  selected  the  men  who  should  be 
given  work,  but  also  determined  on  the  basis  of  physical 
fitness  upon  what  work  they  should  be  put. 

In  addition,  by  this  agreement,  it  was  provided  that  the 
committee  might  put  such  men  as  they  wished  at  work  upon 
a  gravel-pit  belonging  to  the  city,  and  employ  them  in 
screening  gravel  which  was  to  be  used  upon  the  streets  by 
the  city.  The  men  at  the  gravel-pit  were  paid  $1.25  a  day, 
and  were  given  shifts  of  three  days  a  week.  There  was 
spent  at  the  pit  by  the  committee  for  wages  $165.  The 
committee  also  carried  on  independently  a  wood-yard,  at 
which  it  paid  men  $1.25  a  day.  Much  of  the  work  here  was 
easily  shirked,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  good  many  of  the 
men  hardly  gave  fifty  cents  worth  of  work  in  return  for 
their  $1.25. 

For  women  the  committee  opened  a  sewing-room,  where 
carpets,  rugs  and  clothing  were  made.  Many  materials  for 
use  at  this  room  were  given  to  the  committee.  Ninety-six 
women  were  given  877  days'  work.  The  wage  was  fixed  at 
70  cents  for  a  seven-hour  day.  The  goods  sold  from  the 
sewing-room   amounted  to   $107.18,  which  represents  not 
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much  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  room. 

The  Value  -of  the  Relief. — The  relief  given  to  men 
consisted  of  1,115  days'  work,  distributed  among  292  per- 
sons. This  gives  an  average  of  $5  per  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  men  who  worked  much  more  than 
the  average.  For  example,  17  men  received  each  more  than 
15  days'  work  at  the  wood-yard  alone,  which  gave  them  at 
least  $20.  Most  of  the  men  who  appeared  upon  the  pay-rolls 
of  the  committee  also  appeared  at  one  time  or  another  upon 
the  pay-rolls  of  the  city  under  its  special  appropriations  for 
relief  of  the  unemployed.  In  order  to  estimate  the  value  to 
the  recipients  of  relief  of  what  was  done  for  them,  we  must 
put  together  what  was  done  by  the  Relief  Committee  and 
what  was  done  by  the  city.  Seven  men  received  from  all 
three  sources,  —  the  wood-yard,  the  gravel-pit  and  the  city 
work  upon  the  streets.  Twenty-four  men  received  more  than 
20  days'  work  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  three  sources 
open,  —  that  is,  at  least  more  than  $25. 

The  average  amount  of  wages  paid  to  women  was  $6.30. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men,  many  worked 
much  more  than  the  average.  Twenty-one  women  received 
more  than  15  days'  work  each,  or  at  least  $10.50. 

The  committee  feel  great  satisfaction  with  the  work  which 

they  accomplished,  — not  that  they  think  no  mistakes  were 

made,  but  if  such  an  emergency  unfortunately  were  to  arise 

again,  they  would  work  upon  lines  almost  identical  with  those 

adopted  last  year. 

Lynn. 

In  the  fall,  one  of  the  citizens  of  Lynn  announced  in  the 
papers  that  he  would  give  one  thousand  dollars  to  relieve 
distress  if  another  thousand  could  be  raised  and  added  to  it. 
The  Associated  Charities  saw  that  if  this  publicity  continued 
there  would  be  much  promiscuous  giving  throughout  the 
city,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
sort  of  system  adopted  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  the 
real  stimulus  to  the  organization  of  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee.  The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Associated 
Charities.  Many  thought  it  inadvisable  to  force  needy  un- 
employed to  apply  to  a  charitable  agency,  and  to  have  their 
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histories  put  upon  record  as  if  they  were  paupers.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  difficulty,  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was 
called,  and  a  committee  of  five  appointed  October  2  to  carrj'^ 
on  the  work.  This  committee  was  not  intended  to  represent 
any  particular  class  of  the  community ;  the  only  effort  was  to 
select  representative  public-spirited  people. 

Its  Machinery.  — The  methods  and  machinery  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  were  made  use  of  both  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  applicants  and  for  the  administration  of  relief.  The 
only  persons  engaged  in  the  administration  who  were  paid 
were  two  visitors.  It  was  necessary  to  supply  carriages  for 
the  investigators. 

The  Funds,  —  The  personal  solicitation  from  citizens  was 
largely  made  by  an  agent.  In  addition,  circulars  asking  for 
assistance  were  sent  out  to  persons  of  moderate  means. 
There  was  no  public  advertising  of  the  matter  in  the 
newspapers ;  in  fact,  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  out  of 
the  newspapers  descriptions  of  the  work  which  might  attract 
needy  persons  from  other  towns. 

Though  the  response  to  the  appeals  for  money  was 
ready,  the  committee  suffered  more  or  less  anxiety  from 
time  to  time  lest  the  work  might  be  stopped  because  of 
exhaustion  of  the  funds.  In  every  case,  however,  new 
appeals  brought  new  support.  For  example,  on  November 
10  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  raised  about 
$5,500,  but  that  the  pay-roll  was  so  large  that  new 
resources  were  immediately  necessary.  On  December  25 
another  circular  was  sent  out,  announcing  that  the  pay-roll 
was  $500  a  week,  and  more  funds  were  needed  if  the  work 
was  to  continue.  Again  on  the  15th  of  January  a  call  was 
sent  out,  announcing  a  pay-roll  of  $1,300  a  week,  and  need 
of  more  funds. 

The  whole  amount  raised  by  the  committee  was 
$22,013.72. 

The  expenses  were  as  follows :  — 

Wages, 116,525  21 

Tools, 367  53 

Gratuitous  relief, 4,675  69 

Incidental  expenses, 428  71 

Balance 16  58 

Total, $22,013  72 
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The  Recipients  of  Relief.  —  There  were  400  applications 
to  the  committee  in  the  first  week.  No  applications  were 
received  after  February  10.  Up  to  that  date  the  total 
nmnber  of  applications  was  1,307.  Of  these,  there  were 
rejected  off-hand,  because  the  applicants  had  no  dependents 
upon  them,  316 ;  the  condition  and  need  of  the  remaining 
991  was  investigated.  Of  this  991,  there  were  236  rejected 
as  not  eligible  for  relief.  The  causes  of  rejection  are  as 
follows :  — 

Giving  wrong  address, 22 

Moved,        .       • 9 

Found  worlc, 86 

Need  not  urgent, 82 

Too  short  a  residence, 8 

Not  strong, 6 

Quarrelsome  or  disreputable,    ......  4 

Having  no  dependents, 16 

Telling  false  story, 1 

Receiving  other  ud, 2 

Total, ■        .        .      236 

Of  the  remaining  755  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  work, 
667  were  married  men  with  dependents,  and  88  were  single 
men  with  dependents.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
families  represented  by  the  applicants  aided  was  3,325. 

The  nationalities  represented  were  as  follows  :  — 

Irish, 51    per  cent 

English  and  American, 37}   ** 

African, 3     '* 

French  Canadian,  2{  ** 

Scotch, 2J  *• 

Swedish, 1     <« 

The  usual  occupations  of  the  applicants  were  as  follows :  — - 

Electrical  workers, 192 

Laborers 149 

Shoe  workers, 136 

Morocco  dressers, 103 

Mechanics, 107 

Miscellaneous, 68 

Total, 765 
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Most  of  these  men  had  been  hitherto  in  regular  employ- 
ment. It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  one-third  of  them 
had  had  savings  before  they  applied  for  relief  to  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee. 

Only  men  who  had  been  residents  of  the  city  since  July 
1  were  given  work,  and  no  unmarried  men,  unless  they  had 
dependents  upon  them,  were  received  after  the  first  week. 

The  place  of  registration  was  in  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  Visitors  were  sent  to  the  homes  of  every 
applicant,  to  inquire  into  his  circumstances  and  needs. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Relief.  —  The  gratuitous  relief 
given  by  the  committee  was  chiefly  during  the  stormy  weeks, 
when  work  upon  the  park  was  impracticable.  The  most 
common  form  of  this  relief  was  an  order  for  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  of  coal.  Of  these  orders  1,368  were  given.  Most  of 
those  who  were  able  repaid  the  committee  in  small  sums  for 
the  coal  sent  them. 

The  relief  given  by  work  was  chiefly  upon  the  public  park, 
and  consisted  of  cleaning  out  underbrush  and  building  a  road. 
The  details  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  this 
report  which  deals  with  relief  by  public  works. 

The  older  men  and  those  who  were  unable  to  stand  the 
severe  work  at  the  park  were  sent  to  a  wood-yard  which  the 
committee  had  use  of,  and  were  there  employed  in  cutting 
up  the  trees  which  the  work  at  the  park  necessitated  mov- 
ing.    They  were  paid  $1  for  a  five-hour  day. 

The  Value  of  the  Relief  —  There  was  given  by  the 
committee  16,525  days'  work.  This  was  divided  among  749 
men,  giving  an  average  of  22  days,  or  $22  per  man.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  men  were  employed  steadily  for  the 
three  months.  Some  others  found  work,  left  the  park, 
and  when  the  work  on  which  they  had  been  employed 
ceased,  returned  to  the  committee.  Some  who  hesitated  to 
apply  for  work  which  was  evidently  created  to  relieve  their 
distress  tried  to  live  on  their  savings,  and  did  not  apply  to 
the  committee  until  the  very  end  of  the  season,  —  some  not 
until  the  last  week.  It  resulted,  therefore,  that  a  good  many 
received  considerably  less  than  the  average  amount  of  relief, 
and  therefore  many  received  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
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The  committee  spent  much  time  in  preparation,  and  now, 
after  the  experience,  feel  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  minor 
details,  they  would  not  change  their  plans  if  unhappily  such 
an  emergency  work  were  to  be  undertaken  again. 

Upon  the  above  point  the  following  extracts  from  the 
testimony  of  Rev.  James  M.  Pullman,  D.D.,  president  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  are  of  value :  — 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  an  agency  like  the  Associated  Charities  is 
sufficiently  equipped  to  meet  such  an  emergency  as  came  upon  us  last 
year  ?    A.  We  foresaw  this,  and  began  in  September. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  people  would  readily  come  to  you  and  record 
themselves  and  be  submitted  to  this  exaniination?  A.  Although  the 
relief  measures  were  initiated  in  the  Associated  Charities,  we  went  right 
out  and  held  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  that  took  away  that  atmo- 
sphere of  charity.  It  gave  it  a  semi-municipal  air,  and  so  I  do  not  think 
any  one  was  kept  away  on  account  of  that 

If  I  were  to  do  this  over  again  this  winter,  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
way  than  to  begin  with  a  public  meeting  of  citizens,  except  that  1  would 
try  to  work  into  the  committee  the  best  representative  of  the  labor  unions 
that  I  could  get  hold  of. 

Waltham. 

On  the  suggestion  by  the  Citizens'  Club  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  unemployed,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  club  on  November  27,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  revival  of  the  comatose  Associated  Charities. 
It  was  felt  undesirable  to  send  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
families  whose  distress  was  due  to  the  unusual  business  de- 
pression; and  it  was  felt  that  the  private  charities  were 
unable  either  to  cope  with  the  distress,  or  so  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  cases  of  need  that  no  duplication  of  relief 
would  take  place.  Although  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
revived  Associated  Charities  should  refuse  to  aid  those  whose 
distress  was  due  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  poverty,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  revival  was  primarily  to  take  care  of  those  whose 
distress  was  due  to  lack  of  employment. 

Its  Machinery. — The  usual  Associated  Charities  ma- 
chinery was  established,  with  an  agent  and  visitors.  Most 
of  those  who  served  received  no  compensation. 
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The  Funds.  —  The  committee  were  aided  largely  in  their 
work  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  which  had  been  raised 
originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  Johnstown  sufferers.  They 
received  from  this  fund,  in  varying  instalments,  $1,400  from 
the  balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  Appeals  were 
made  through  the  press,  and  by  circulars  and  personal  soli- 
citation. Up  to  the  first  of  May  a  little  over  $900  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  received  from  the  Johnstown  tund  had 
been  raised.  There  were  also  sent  to  the  committee  about 
300  barrels  of  flour  and  miscellaneous  gifts. 

The  Recipients  of  Relief  ,  —  When  the  winter's  work  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  May  it  was  reported  that  750  persons 
in  300  families  had  been  aided.  A  good  many  of  those 
who  were  aided  were  employees  of  the  watch  factory.  The 
cotton  mills  were  kept  running  at  low  wages,  and  therefore 
few  operatives  applied  to  the  committee. 

The  Distribution  of  Relief  —  The  chief  gratuitous  distri- 
bution was  through  the  sale  of  provisions  at  two-thirds  cost. 
There  were  given  452  grocery  and  298  coal  orders.  In 
addition,  a  clothing  room  for  the  repair  and  sale  at  low 
prices  of  clothing  which  had  been  given  to  the  committee 
was  established.  This  yielded  a  small  profit  upon  the 
expense  of  repairing. 

A  number  of  women,  about  50  in  all,  were  employed  in 
making  new  garments  and  underwear. 

By  co-operation  with  the  city,  men  were  employed  a  part 
of  the  winter  upon  street  cleaning.  The  details  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  this  report  which 
deals  with  relief  by  public  works.  The  committee  found 
difficulty  in  devising  employment  for  the  men  who  were 
unfit  for  this  out-of-door  work.  The  most  feasible  thing 
suggested,  and  the  one  which  was  finally  adopted,  was  the 
making  of  jute  door-mats.  The  committee  were  able  to  get 
as  a  teacher  a  man  who  had  learned  this  trade.  At  the 
door-mat  factory  about  25  men  were  given  employment 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day. 
Some  of  the  men  were  sent  out  soliciting  orders  for  mats. 
Though  the  price  was  at  first  fixed  at  $1.25  each,  as 
the  demand  became  partially  satisfied  it  was  reduced. 
At  the  end,  the  mats  were   sold  at  about   one-half  cost. 
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Very  little  skill  or  practice  is  required  for  this  work. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  men  who  were  so  employed,  except 
the  one  who  served  as  teacher,  had  ever  done  work  of 
that  kind;  yet  in  a  very  few  days  they  were  all  able  to 
make  mats  of  the  first  grade.  This  work  did  not  interfere 
with  any  regularly  established  industry,  for  most  of  the 
mats  sold  in  Massachusetts  are  made  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  factory,  though  not  paying  expenses,  did  not 
sufier  any  considerable  loss.  It  enabled  25  men  to  earn  on 
the  average  about  $15  each.  Some  of  the  men  who  received 
more  work  than  the  average  earned  $20  or  more.  The  fac- 
tory was  opened  December  24,  and  was  kept  open  three  or 
font  days  in  each  week  until  March  16. 

In  March  a  wood-yard  was  opened,  at  which  the  men 
were  paid  $1  for  eight  hours*  work.  Most  of  the  wood  was 
given  away  to  the  needy. 

The  committee  were  not  able  to  give  employment  to  all 
worthy  men  with  families  who  were  in  need.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  give  relief  of  considerable  value  to  most  of  the 
men,  rather  than  to  cut  down  the  average  to  an  amount 
which  would  be  insufficient  to  support  their  families.  Those 
whom  the  Relief  Committee  could  not  support  had  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  wood-yard  the  organization 
lost  some  of  its  character  as  a  special  agent  for  relieving  the 
unemployed,  and  it  took  steps  to  become  in  fact  what  it  had 
always  been  in  name, — an  Associated  Charities  body.  Its 
chief  membership  was  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  charitable  organizations  of  the  city,  and  the  work 
was  for  the  relief  of  all  cases  of  need  regardless  of  the  cause 
of  the  distress.     It  is  now  a  permanent  organization. 

Westfield. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  charitable  societies 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Westfield  held  a  meeting  to 
see  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  It  happened  that  persons  who  had  been  active 
in  administering  a  relief  fund  for  sufferers  by  a  severe  flood 
of  six  or  eight  years  ago  were  able  to  give  their  assistance  in 
laying  i)lans  for  last  winter's  relief.     A  central  organization 
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was  regarded  necessary  to  prevent  a  duplication  of  relief. 
A  central  committee  was  accordingly  formed,  and  those  who 
had  had  experience  in  the  relief  of  the  flood  sufierers  were 
made  the  chief  executive  officers.  So  fer  as  possible  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  selected  to  represent  the 
different  sections  of  the  town.  The  circumstances  and  needs 
of  every  applicant  were  investigated  by  some  member  of 
the  committee  or  by  a  voluntary  visitor.  There  were  no 
administrative  expenses. 

The  Funds.  —  Funds  were  called  for  by  personal  solicita- 
tion and  through  the  press.  Large  amounts  of  clothing 
were  sent  in,  and  $5,000  in  money  was  subscribed.  The 
committee  called  for  payment  upon  subscriptions  only  as 
fast  as  the  money  was  needed,  calling  for  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  each  subscription  at  a  time.  They  were  obliged  to 
call  only  twice,  and  therefore  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
subscribed  was  never  used. 

The  Recipients  of  Relief.  —  A  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  relieved  were  unskilled  laborers.  Most  of  them 
were  of  foreign  birth.  Some  of  those  who  applied  were 
unwilling  to  work ;  for  example,  there  were  ten  applicants 
for  relief  on  the  first  day  of  registration,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  learned  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  work  for  what 
they  received,  eight  of  them  said  that  they  would  call  again 
later.     Only  the  two  were  willing  to  go  to  work. 

Only  residents  of  Westfield  were  aided  by  the  committee. 
It  was  thought  that  the  needs  of  other  persons  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  An  arrangement 
to  that  effect  was  made  with  the  Overseers;  many  appli- 
cants not  having  a  legal  settlement  were  sent  to  them, 
and  all  families  containing  able-bodied  men  who  would 
work  were  sent  by  the  Overseers  to  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Distribution  of  Relief  —  The  committee  did  not 
hold  strictly  to  their  'principle  of  relieving  only  through 
work,  for  they  found  in  distress  many  j&milies  containing  no 
able-bodied  man  and  deserving  of  aid  through  other  agen- 
cies than  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

In  order  to  furnish  work  for  able-bodied  men,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  town  authorities  to  furnish  tools.     The 
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committee  offered  to  do  town  work  without  recompense  if  the 
town  would  furnish  implements  and  supervision.  The  work 
given  was  chiefly  cutting  brush  and  gravel  filling.  The 
details  of  this  work  will  be  found  under  that  part  of  this 
report  dealing  with  relief  by  public  works. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  provide  work  for  women ;  efforts 
were  made,  however,  to  find  work,  and  in  some  cases 
women  were  placed  in  positions  which  members  of  the  com- 
mittee happened  to  know  were  vacant. 

The  Value  of  the  Belief.  —  The  committee  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  value  of  the  work-test  connected  with  the  relief. 
Many  of  the  men  felt  that  they  were  working  very  hard  in 
proportion  to  what  they  got,  and  they  declared,  possibly  not 
without  ill-temper,  that  they  would  never  be  caught  in  such 
a  situation  again.  This  is  exactly  what  the  committee  had 
hoped  to  bring  about.  They  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  these 
men  profited  by  that  experience.  It  is  thought  that  if  there 
had  been  no  work-test  connected  with  the  relief  $8,000  or 
$10,000  would  have  been  needed  to  supply  all  those  who 
appeared  to  be  both  needy  and  worthy ;  whereas,  as  has  been 
seen,  under  the  system  adopted  $2,500  was  found  to  suffice. 
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RELIEF  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Boston. 

Most  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  various  public  depart- 
ments of  Boston,  last  winter,  to  give  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed, was  upon  the  initiative  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee. 

The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  street  department,  which 
conducts  several  branches  of  city  work,  —  street  construc- 
tion, repairing  and  cleaning,  etc.,  and  also  bridges  and 
sewers, — made  it  impossible  to  furnish  additional  work 
directly  to  the  unemployed.  The  department  was  able, 
however,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Citizens'  Belief  Com- 
mittee certain  sewer  construction,  street  construction  and 
street  cleaning,  which  the  conmiittee  was  glad  to  undertake 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  its  applicants  for 
aid.  The  work  was  in  all  cases  useful,  though  it  was  not  in 
any  case  immediately  necessary. 

Sewer  Work. 

Seventeen  sewers  were  already  planned,  though  immediate 
construction  was  not  intended.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  street  department  by  which  the  Relief  Committee 
should  furnish  certain  men  to  be  used  by  the  contractors  in 
building  these  sewers.  The  city  made  its  contract  with  the 
contractors  on  a  business  basis,  — that  is,  cost  under  normal 
conditions ;  and  the  committee  guaranteed  that  the  contrac- 
tors would  be  saved  harmless  from  loss  and  to  receive  in 
addition  a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  cost  of  this  work 
was  a  little  over  $35,000,  of  which  emergency  men  received 
about  $10,000. 

Character  of  Work ;  Wages;  Qualifications, — This  sewer 
work  was  the  construction  of  ordinary  pipe  sewer  eight  or 
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nine  feet  deep,  in  the  city  streets.     It  was  of  a  laborious 
character,  though  different  parts  of  it  varied  in  difficulty. 

The  men  were  not  all  •*  relief  men."  The  contractors  were 
to  furnish  a  certain  necessary  number  of  skilled  men,  and 
the  rest  were  to  be  emergency  men.  Thus  a  large  part  of 
the  money  expended  for  wages  was  paid  to  skilled  labor,  — 
that  is,  not  to  the  relief  conunittee's  own  men.  This 
amounted  to  $13,396. 

The  emergency  men  were  detailed  in  shifts  of  six  to  nine 
days,  with  twenty  men  at  a  time  on  each  sewer.  They  were 
paid  $1.50  for  a  nine-hour  day.  The  work  began  on  De- 
cember 29,  on  five  sewers,  with  100  men ;  and  later  200 
were  employed  on  ten  sewers,  though  this  number  was  not 
long  maintained.  The  number  of  shifts  each  man  received 
cannot  be  definitely  stated,  but  appears  to  have  been  gener- 
ally two  and*sometimes  three  to  relief  men.  Work  was 
given  to  the  amount  of  8,100  days,  for  which  $10,044.39  was 
paid.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  different  men 
employed,  as  they  have  been  confused  with  those  employed 
in  **  street  construction."*  Work  continued  until  the  end 
of  March. 

Applicants  who  had  no  &milies  dependent  on  them,  or 
were  unworthy  of  assistance,  or  had  not  resided  in  Boston 
since  October  1,  were  summarily  rejected.  Those  who 
should  be  given  work  were  chosen  by  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee.  A  description  of  the  methods  of  choice  and  a 
classification  of  applicants  will  be  found  on  p.  13  et  seq.  A 
preliminary  note  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  applicants 
was  made,  and  only  the  more  robust  were  assigned  to  work 
on  the  sewers,  and  if  found  unequal  to  the  severity  of  the 
task,  they  were  transferred  to  the  lighter  street  work.  Only 
a  few  such  cases  were  found. 

Economic  Result.  —  In  regard  to  the  work  done,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Carter,  superintendent  of  streets,  stated  that  '<the 
sewers  themselves  were  as  well  constructed  as  any  that  we 
have  ever  built,  especially  when  the  weather  conditions  are 
taken  into  considei'ation."  The  men  recommended  by  the 
Belief  Committee  for  this  work,  according  to  the  same  author- 


«  The  namber  engaged  In  both  kinds  of  work  was,  perhaps,  1,000. 
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ity,  **  were  willing  to  do  what  they  could."  If  they  were  not 
fitted  for  it,  they  were  discharged.  The  superintendent  did 
not  place  a  high  economic  value,  however,  on  the  work  of 
these  men. 

Q.  What  woald  be  the  economic  value,  of  an  emergency  man  on 
sewer  workP    A.    That  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

Q.  I  mean  a  man  who  had  never  done  sewer  work.  A.  The  ordi- 
nary man  would  be  of  absolutely  no  value  for  work  on  a  sewer. 

Q«    You  refer  to  deep  sewers  P    A.    Practically  any  sewers. 

Q.  After  two  weeks^  hardening,  would  he  be  of  any  value  PA.  If  a 
man  were  able-bodied,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  he  shouldn^t  com- 
mence to  be  of  some  value.  On  sewer  work  we  compromised  on  one 
week  at  a  time. 

Q.  Take  an  ordinary  mechanic  who  hasn^  been  accustomed  to  work- 
ing on  this  sort  of  work ;  could  he  become  of  economic  value  after  two 
weeks,  so  that  he  could  earn  half  as  much  as  an  ordinary  sewer  man  P 
A.    Oh,  yes,  unquestionably ;  and  he  might  earn  more  than  that. 

The  unfavorable  season  tended  to  make  the  undertaking 
more  expensive. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  was  the  added  expense  of  doing  work  in 
the  winter  over  work  done  in  the  summer,  leaving  the  question  of  the 
character  of  the  labor  out  of  account?  A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  work.  Take  this  eight  or  nine  feet  sewer  work,  for 
example ;  I  should  think  it  would  add  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  cost. 

The  contract  estimate  was  $23,636.56,  but  the  total  cost 
was  $35,119.72.  Of  this  excess  of  $11,631.20,  part  went  to 
pay  various  costs,  and  part  the  guaranteed  profits  of  the 
contractors. 

On  the  other  hand,  five  sewers  were  constructed  without 
recourse  to  the  Relief  Committee's  funds.  The  superintend- 
ent said :  — 

On  some  of  the  sewers,  in  exceptionally  good  ground  and  under 
good  conditions,  and  possibly  with  a  little  better  class  of  men  than 
the  average  furnished,  the  sub-contractors  under  the  relief  com- 
mittee cleared  a  satisfactory  profit ;  in  other  words,  they  didn't  call 
on  the  relief  committee  to  make  good  any  shortage.  The  price  we 
had  allowed  was  ample  to  compensate. 
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Street  ConstriLCtion. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  city  the  Relief  Committee 
undertook  the  extension  of  Talbot  Avenue. 

Character  of  Work;  Wages. — The  work  consisted  of 
grading  and  making  the  roadway,  which  involved  consider- 
able excavation  and  teaming. 

The  employment  of  the  men  was  by  shifts  of  sixty  men 
each.  They  were  paid  $1.50  for  a  nine-hour  day.  The 
shifts  were  of  six  or  nine  days  each,  but  came  infrequently. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  on  the  streets  is  not 
reported  by  the  relief  committee,  as  the  street  construction 
and  sewer  work  were  classed  together.  Upon  both  of  them 
nearly  1,000  men  received  work. 

The  qualifications  of  the  applicants  for  this  work  were  the 
same  as  for  work  upon  the  sewer  contracts. 

Economic  Result.  —  The  superintendent  of  streets  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  emergency  men  upon  the  street 
construction.  Even  looked  at  from  a  business  point  of  view 
the  loss  was  slight,  for  the  work  cost  the  Relief  Conunittee 
$5,200,  and  the  contract  price  which  the  city  paid  for  it  was 
$4,621.71.  This  shows  a  loss  of  only  about  13  per  cent. 
In  the  report  it  is  stated  that  **  this  sort  of  work  is  perhaps 
the  best  adapted  for  winter  season." 

Street  Cleaning. 

For  the  work  of  cleaning  streets  the  street  department 
provided  foremen  and  tools,  and  the  Relief  Committee 
furnished  teams  and  men.  The  city  has  a  definite  amount 
to  spend  each  year  for  this  purpose,  and  is  never  in  a 
condition  to  devote  much  more  to  it,  even  when  great 
snow-storms  occur.  It  was  arranged,  moreover,  that  the 
employment  of  the  emergency  men  on  street  cleaning  should 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  force,  so  that  no  city  employees 
would  be  discharged. 

Character  of  Work  ;  Wages.  —  This  street  cleaning  con- 
sisted mainly  of  removing  snow  from  the  business  streets. 
When  there  was  no  snow  to  be  removed,  the  relief  men  were 
set  to  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  streets.  In  addition,  about 
eighty  alleys  and  private  streets,  of  which  the  Board  of 
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Health  gave  a  list»  were  cleaned.  The  advantage  of  this  last 
part  of  the  work  is  well  stated  by  the  acting  superintendent 
of  this  department,  Mr.  C.  R.  Cutter :  — 

I  wonld  state,  in  regard  to  the  street-cleaning  men  who  have 
been  working  in  this  department,  that  we  have  been  over  the 
whole  list  of  streets  that  were  reported  to  this  department  by  the 
Board  of  Health  once  and  in  some  instances  twice,  and  that  I  am 
now  going  over  them  again,  and  in  ail  probability  this  time  we 
shall  get  them  thoroughly  cleaned.  These  passage-ways  were  in 
such  a  horrible  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  clean  them  in 
one  cleaning. 

I  should  think  some  of  them  had  never  been  cleaned.  For  this 
work  having  been  done  I  think  the  relief  committee  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  community,  as  they  must  have  been  pest- 
holes that  would  have  bred  disease  in  case  of  fever  or  other  epi- 
demic occurring  in  the  city. 

The  men  thus  employed  were  at  first  given  three-day 
shifts,  working  five  hours  a  day  ;  but,  after  February  3,  three 
whole  days  were  given.  It  seems  that  the  first  system  was 
deemed  rather  impracticable,  so  whole  days  were  substituted. 
The  shifts,  however,  were  too  infrequent  to  afibrd  the  full 
degree  of  relief  needed.  The  men  were  paid  $1.00  till 
February  5,  after  which  the  wages  were  raised  to  $1.50  for 
a  day  of  nine  hours.  The  committee  put  on  this  work  200 
men  at  the  beginning,  and  later  the  daily  number  amounted 
to  over  300.  The  total  number  of  work  cards  issued  was 
approximately  from  9,000  to  9,500,  which  represents  about 
4,000  or  4,300  different  men  in  a  rough  calculation.  The 
work  was  begun  December  27,  and  cards  were  issued  till 
March  21.  The  work  therefore  lasted  about  three  months 
or  twelve  weeks.  The  number  was  so  large  that  frequent 
employment  was  of  course  impossible.  The  size  of  the  gang 
employed  at  any  one  time  is  stated  by  the  relief  committee 
to  have  been  over  300  after  they  got  started.  The  super- 
intendent of  streets  estimated  it  at  about  400.  With 
gangs  of  400  working  at  a  time  for  three  days  in  the  week, 
five  weeks  would  have  been  required  to  go  round  once,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  period.  The  relief  com- 
mittee report  that  '*  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  were 
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able  to  give  applicants  a  shift  of  street  work  once  in  about 
five  weeks,  — a  result  profoundly  unsatisfectory.'* 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  payment  to  an  applicant  of  83  (which 
was  the  amount  of  money  received  for  a  shift  of  street  work  up  to 
February  3)  or  $4.50  (the  amount  received  thereafter)  once  in  five 
weeks  is  worth  while.  The  time  lost  in  registration,  and  in  vainly' 
endeavoring  to  get  preferred  to  other  applicants,  with  the  unsettling 
nature  of  such  employment,  may  well  do  more  harm  than  good 
done  by  the  aid  received.  Report  of  the  Citizens*  Belief  Committee^ 
p.  18. 

The  qualifications  required  of  the  applicants  were  the 
same,  except  in  the  matter  of  physique,  as  those  demanded 
of  the  sewer  laborers.  The  labor  on  the  streets  was  not 
very  difficult ;  it  was,  according  to  Superintendent  Carter, 
"  work  that  men  of  very  ordinary  physical  qualities  could 
undertake."  The  committee,  recognizing  this  fact,  put  the 
less  vigorous  men  on  this  work. 

Economic  Result.  —  Superintendent  Carter,  speaking  es- 
pecially of  the  street  cleaning  in  his  report  to  the  Relief 
Committee,  said :  — 

WhUe  the  men  famished  by  you  were  not  particularly  efficient 
in  the  way  of  being  able  to  perform  as  much  work  as  the  ordinary 
class  of  laborers  hired  by  this  department,  nevertheless,  the  work 
done  by  them  was  satisfactory,  and  but  few  cases  arose  where 
your  men  were  discharged  by  our  foremen,  either  for  insubordina- 
tion or  a  disposition  not  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

The  work  done  in  cleaning  the  streets  was  of  course  eco- 
nomically useful,  even  though  not  done  at  the  least  possible 
cost ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  cleaner  streets  there  can  be 
little  difference  of  opinion.  The  work  is  one  which  is  in  its 
nature  necessary  in  winter  as  well  as  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year. 

Dorchester  Heights. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  the  Citizens' 
Belief  Committee  undertook  to  dig  down  some  of  the  South 
Boston  hills  —  Dorchester  Heights  —  and  to  cart  the  earth 
to  the  **  Strand  way,"  where  it  was  to  be  used.  The  com- 
mittee was  paid  80  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  the  material,  and 
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the  owners  of  the  hills  also  paid  $1.00  for  every  eight  cubic 
yards  removed. 

Character  of  Work;  Wages.  —  This  work  involved  the 
use  of  a  large  number  of  teams,  which  had  to  be  hired  by 
the  committee. 

.  The  emergency  men  were  employed  in  eix^lay  shifts,  and 
were  paid  $1.50  a  day.  There  were  probably,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  fifty  to  sixty  at  work  at  a  time.  The  total  number 
of  days'  work  performed  was  2,347.*  The  work  began 
March  9  and  was  continued  until  April  27. 

The  qualiGcations  for  employment  were  the  same  as  for 
other  relief  work.. 

Economic  Result.  —  The  cost  of  the  work  to  the  committee 
was  $7,937.88.  It  received  in  return  $3,831.61.  As  the 
work  did  not  commence  until  the  opening  of  the  ground,  the 
season  could  not  have  affected  the  cost  seriously.  The  men 
did  not  work  very  well,  apparently.  At  any  rate,  from  a 
purely  relief  point  of  view,  the  work  was  not  profitable  to 
the  relief  committee,  because  they  had  to  expend  such  a 
large  proportion  of  their  funds  in  hiring  men  and  teams. 

In  Gene7'aL 
Taking  all  the  out-door  work  of  various  kinds  offered  by 
this  committee,  it  appears  that  the  wages  offered,  varying, 
as  has  been  above  described,  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day  of 
from  five  to  nine  hours,  for  employment  in  short  and  infre- 
quent shifts,  did  not  attract  men  from  other  employment. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell,  who  had  charge  of  the  investigating  and 
selecting  department,  testified  before  this  Board  as  follows  :  — 

Q.  Is  it  supposed  that  these  wages  attracted  persons  from  any  other 
employment  P  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  doubt  if  it  did  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  had 
made  a  uniform  wage  of  $1.00  per  day  of  nine  hours.  My  reason  for 
saying  this  is  that  I  think  the  men  would  have  been  better  off  in  the 
long  run.  By  giving  them  wages  of  |1.50  per  day  of  nine  hours,  we 
were  unable  to  give  frequent  shifts,  —  the  men*s  turn  didn^t  come 
round  nearly  often  enough.  I  do  not  think  we  gave  too  much  money  to 
the  individual  men,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  give  them 
about  the  amount  of  money  we  did  give  them,  but  had  required  rather 
more  work  than  we  required.    They  were  out  of  employment,  and  they 

*  On  the  sapposition  that  the  men  received  one  shift  each,  about  400  men  most 
have  been  employed. 
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would  have  been  better  for  working  say  two  shifts  of  three  days  each  in 
three  weeks,  and  getting  16.00  for  it.  They  would  have  been  better  off 
if  they  had  worked  a  shift  a  week  at  $3.00,  rather  than  a  shift  in  two 
weeks,  getting  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 

The  Relief  Committee  in  its  out-door  relief,  as  we  have 
seen,  co-operated  with  the  city,  and  received  a  return  in 
part  for  the  work  done.  In  view  of  this  relation,  it  is 
important  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  financial  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  question  can 
be  viewed  obviously  from  two  points  of  view :  from  that  of 
the  Relief  Committee,  —  the  amount  of  relief  which  it  was 
thereby  enabled  to  furnish ;  and  from  the  view  of  the  com- 
munity, —  the  net  profit  and  loss  which  resulted,  considering 
the  amount  paid  out  and  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished. 
If  we  take  the  total  amount  which  the  Relief  Committee  had 
to  pay  out,  and  from  that  deduct  the  amount  which  it 
received,  we  get  the  net  cost  of  the  work  to  the  Committee. 
Comparing  this  figure  with  the  wages  paid  to  relief  men,  we 
may  determine  its  value  as  a  relief  measure  pure  and  simple. 

As  the  records  of  the  Relief  Committee's  work  are  not 
complete,  it  is  impossible  to  evolve  precise  statements.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  all  the  needed  figures  from  the  same  source, 
which  increases  the  degree  of  probable  error.  Taking,  how- 
ever, the  most  correct  figures  available,  the  following  state- 
ment may  be  considered  approximately  true  :  — 

Paid  by  Relief  Committee,  — 

Paymaster  (i.  e.,  labor,  etc.)  for  work  on 

street  cleaning  and  Talbot  Avenue, .        .   $35,336  67 

Sewers, 11,631  20 

Dorchester  Heights, 7,937  88 

154,905  65 

Receired  by  Relief  Committee  therefor,  — 

Talbot  Avenue 14,501  71 

Dorchester  Heights, 3,881  61 

Sturbridge  Street  sewer,       .        .        .        .  122  70 

8,506  02 

146,399  63 
Amounts  paid  to  relief  men, — 

Sewer  work,  etc., $17,086  87 

Street  work, 26,007  83 

43,094  70 

13,304  93 
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That  isy  the  Relief  Committee  spent  $46,399.63  (net)  in 
its  public  works  projects,  but  its  relief  men  received  only 
$43,095.70.  In  that  sense  there  was,  then,  a  loss  of 
$3,304.93. 

For  a  part  of  the  work  which  the  Committee  did  it  was 
paid.  In  the  street  cleaning,  however,  it  was  not.  Of 
course,  if  the  Conmaittce  does  not  get  any  return  for  its 
work,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  less  relief  than  if  it 
gave  gratuitously,  since  there  are  expenses  for  materials, 
inspection,  skilled  labor,  etc.  But  if  it  is  paid  back  the 
value,  it  may  be  able  to  give  a  greater  amount  than  other- 
wise,  since  the  payment  received  may  exceed  expenses  other 
than  wages  to  relief  men.  Examining  the  Boston  experience 
on  this  basis,  we  find  that  we  have  to  consider  three  under- 
takings, —  (a)  the  work  on  Dorchester  Heights,  (&)  the 
extension  of  Talbot  Avenue  and  (c)  the  construction  of  the 
seventeen  sewers.  A  separate  analysis  of  each  item  will 
show  the  relative  merit  of  each  effort  from  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee's point  of  view.  The  figures  required  are  not  all  from 
the  same  source,  but  are  the  most  accurate  obtainable,  and 
may  be  considered  sufficiently  so  for  this  purpose :  — 

a.    Dorchester  Heights. 

Paid  by  the  relief  committee,        .  .         f  7,935  38 

Receiyed  from  the  city,  etc.,  .        .  3,881  61 


Net  expense  to  the  relief  committee, $4,053  77 

Paid  to  relief  men  in  wages, 3,521  49 


Loss :  available  means  of  relief, t^32  26 

5.    Talbot  Avenue, 

Paid  by  the  relief  committee  (approximate),         |5,200  00 
Receiyed  from  the  city,         ....  4,501  71 


Net  expense  to  the  relief  committee, $698  29 

Paid  to  relief  men  in  wages, 3,520  99 


Gain :  ayailable  means  of  relief, $2,822  70 
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0.    Seventeen  Sewers, 

Cost  of  the  sewers, 135,267  20 

Paid  by  the  city, 28,686  00 

Net  expense  to  relief  oommittee, f  11,681  20 

Paid  to  relief  men  in  wages, 10,044  39 


Loss :  available  means  of  relief, fl,5B6  81 

Gain  on  Talbot  Ayenne, 12,822  70 

Loss  on  Dorchester  Heights,         .        •        .  $582  26 

Loss  on  seventeen  sewers,     ....  1,586  81 

Amount  lost, 2,119  07 


Net  gain  on  these  transactions, |708  68 

If,  therefore,  the  relief  committee  had  been  paid  the  value 
of  its  work  in  street  cleaning,  the  connection  with  the  public 
departments  would  have  resulted  profitably :  since  most  of 
the  expenses  were  payments  of  wages  to  relief  men,  and 
any  return  approaching  the  value  of  the  work  done  would 
have  made  up  much  more  than  the  other  expenses. 

We  may  tabulate  the  work,  exclusive  of  the  street  clean- 
ing, as  follows  — 

Ai  a  Botlness  V«nt-  At  a  R«Uef  M«m- 

lire  (per  cent).  are  (per  cent). 

Dorchester  Heights,        ....       51  loss.  6.7  loss. 

Talbot  Avenue, 18     ^'  54.    gain. 

Seventeen  sewers, 83     '*  4.5     " 

But  a  broader  view  of  these  transactions  can  be  taken. 
If  gratuitous  relief  had  been  given,  it  must  have  been 
considered  —  to  the  amount  given  —  a  net  loss  to  the  com- 
munily.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  all  the  out-door 
work  done  by  the  Citizens'  Belief  Comcnittee  had  a  substan- 
tial value.  Indeed  for  three  parts  of  the  work,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  city  of  Boston  contracted  with  the  Committee  at  a 
fixed  price.     These  were  as  follows :  — 

For  seventeen  sewers, 128,686  00 

For  Talbot  Avenue, 4,501  71 

For  Dorchester  Heights, 8,881  61 

182,019  88 
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To  this  should  be  added  a  large  proportion  of  the  amount 
expended  in  street  work,  —  say  two-thirds,  —  or  about 
$17,000,  which  brings  the  economic  value  of  the  work  done 
to  about  $49,000.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  $43,094.70  in 
wages  for  relief  men,  and  about  $20,000  in  wages  to  other 
laborers,  payments  for  teams,  supplies  and  the  like.  It 
can  be  safely  asserted,  therefore,  that  the  economic  return 
to  the  community  was  70  per  cent  of  the  expenditure. 

Other  Public  Work  {Indeperidently  of  the  Relief  Committee)  • 

In  the  water  works  department  no  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  work  for  general  relief.  Of  the  regular  force  com- 
monly employed,  a  large  part  has  usually  been  suspended 
during  the  cold  weather;  but  now  the  work  has  been  so 
an*anged  that  more  or  less  regular  employment  can  be  given 
during  the  winter  to  all  but  a  small  portion. 

Under  the  Park  Commission,  work  upon  Dorchester 
Heights  was  not  limited  to  men  furnished  by  the  Citizens' 
Relief  Committee.  The  success  of  the  attempt  to  furnish 
work  there  was  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Sprague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission : 

We  thought  at  first  it  woald  be  an  inducement  for  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple to  go  in ;  but  one  man  put  a  steam  shovel  in,  and  we  had  to 
rule  him  out ;  and  not  very  many  men  took  enough  interest  to 
go  into  it  and  make  it  a  success, — that  is,  outside  contractors. 
Supposing  a  man  owned  a  cart  and  a  horse,  he  could  go  in  there 
if  he  chose  and  do  this  work ;  but  very  few  came  forward  to  do 
it. 

This  work,  moreover,  was  not  particularly  satisfactory  to 
the  Commission.  The  material  obtained  was  utilized  in 
building  the  Strandway,  but  it  was  found  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  filling  for  this  from  the  harbor,  because  the 
double  improvement  of  dredging  and  filling  could  be  accom- 
plished simultaneously.  It  was  also  cheaper.  Of  course 
work  of  that  sort  was  necessarily  done  by  contract.  The 
department,  however,  did  everything  that  was  possible  to 
keep  its  own  regular  force  employed,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
men  sought  work  it  was  provided  for  them. 
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We  did  arrange  for  the  first  time  to  take  care  of  oar  own  men. 
We  preyiously  let  off  all  our  own  men  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  number.  Last  year  it  was  possible,  from  the  necessity  of 
constructing  roads  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  kept  practically  the 
whole  force  busy  during  the  whole  winter.  The  whole  force  didn't 
turn  out  in  the  winter;  they  didn't  care  to  work  in  the  cold 
weather.  I  think  there  were  50  or  60  men  out  of  400.  We  kept 
them  at  work  all  winter.     Testimony  of  Mr.  Sprague, 

WORCESTEB. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  it  was  considered  advisable  by  the  city 
cooncil,  in  making  provision  for  necessary  or  desirable  public 
work,  to  give  employment  in  the  various  city  departments  to 
heads  of  fiunilies  and  other  deserving  men.  Although  grave 
objections  to  creating  public  work  solely  to  provide  employ- 
ment were  recognized,  it  was  thought  that  such  objections 
lost  much  of  their  force  when  the  city  was  to  receive  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  such  labor.  Upon  the  methods  of  giving 
work  and  some  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  it,  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Marsh,  and  the  president 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  spoke 
HA  follows :  — 

Hon.  Henrt  A.  Marsh. 

The  names  of  the  applicants  for  work  were  taken,  their  records  looked 
up,  and  if  found  to  be  heads  of  families  and  deserving  in  every  way, 
they  were  given  properly  filled  out  printed  blanks  directed  to  some 
foreman  authorizing  him  to  put  the  bearer  to  work.  In  that  way  the 
work  was  done  systematically  and  expeditiously.  One  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day  was  paid  to  such  emergency  men. 

The  highway  department  did  an  unusual  amount  of  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  needed  streets  and  avenues,  and  was  the  only  depart- 
ment capable  of  doing  work  of  any  magnitude  during  the  winter  months. 
The  water  and  sewer  department  practically  acted  favorably  upon  every 
petition  having  any  merit,  until  the  winter  set  in,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  such  action  are  evident  to-day  in  the  extension  of  the  water 
and  sewer  service  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  From  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain,  the  entire  outlay  for  what  may  be  called  "  emergency  ^^ 
work  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ^20,000,  and  I  believe  that  the  city  has 
received  for  snch  outlay  a  full  equivalent 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  six  hundred  applications  were  made 
for  what  is  distinctly  called  emergency  work,  and  a  very  large  number 
were  given  work. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  ns  whether  there  was  any  term  of  residence  for 
applicants  on  the  public  works  who  were  helped  through  this  emergency 
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appropriation,— was  tiiere  a  six  months^  tenn?  A.  Five  years*  resi- 
dence. 

Q.  Was  there  any  condition  that  they  should  have  ever  paid  taxes  P 
A.    I  think  it  was  a  condition. 

Q.  So  that  an  alien  who  had  lived  here  five  years  and  had  not  taken 
out  naturalization  papers  could  not  have  got  any  assistance  P  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  persons  were  attracted  from 
other  industries  in  order  to  get  this  city  work  P  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  What  was  the  machinery  of  investigation  P  A.  I  think  that  in 
each  instance  they  consulted  with  Mr.  Brown,  the  city  almoner,  to  find 
out ;  and  they  would  go  to  the  houses  to  make  inquiry. 

Q.  Who  made  these  inquiries  P  A.  The  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, —  the  sewer  department,  city  engineer,  etc. 

Q.  Would  the  Associated  Charities  turn  over  people  to  these  depart- 
ments and  ask  the  clerks  to  investigate  the  case  P  A.  I  don^t  think  the 
Associated  Charities  had  much  to  do  with  it.  They  would  bring  attention 
in  cases  of  distress  to  this  committee  of  nine. 

Hon.  Stephex  Salisbury. 

It  seemed  to  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Charities  that  no  better  way 
could  be  offered  than  for  the  city  to  do  as  our  city  has  done,  —  to  provide 
extra  emergency  work  for  the  occasion,  which  should  be  real  work.  I 
think  that  officers  felt  that  play  work  would  not  do  for  this  city;  it 
might  do  for  some  cities,  but  work  that  wasn^t  productive  did  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  required  here,  because  the  work  that  was  laid  out  by  the  city 
in  making  new  roads  and  making  improvements  that  would  be  lasting 
to  the  city  was  plenty  enough  and  probably  will  be  plenty  enough  in  a 
growing  city  to  provide  for  quite  a  large  number  of  the  unemployed ; 
and  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  it  seemed  to  the  officers  that  money  ex- 
pended by  the  city  in  emergency  work  of  that  sort,  although  it  might 
appear  for  a  shoi*t  time  as  a  slight  extra  tax  upon  the  citizens,  in  the  end 
would  come  back,  and  perhaps  very  much  sooner  than  anticipated,  in 
furnishing  land  and  opportunity  for  growth,  and  increased  taxes,  which 
would  be  remunerative  to  the  city. 

The  relief  undertaken  was  chiefly  through  the  highway, 
sewer  and  water  departments. 

Work  in  the  Highway  Department. 

The  larger  part  of  the  relief  offered  was  work  upon  streets. 
The  highway  department  was  *'the  only  department  capable 
of  doing  work  of  any  magnitude  during  the  winter  months." 
The  work  undertaken  was  partly  new  work,  as  the  construc- 
tion of  Lake  Avenue,  and  partly  the  improvement  of  existing 
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streetsy  as  the  extension  or  widening  of  Hamilton  and  other 
streets.  No  distinct  appropriation  was  made;,  some  of  the 
construction  had  been  already  ordered. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages.  —  This  construction  work 
was  mainly  in  cuts.  The  emergency  men,  who  were  given 
work  in  shifts,  were  put  into  the  same  gangs  with  the  regular 
force. 

The  regular  men  received  $1.75  a  day;  the  emergency 
men,  $1.25  a  day.  The  maximum  number  employed  in 
any  one  week  was  577,  and  in  all  about  500  different 
emergency  men  received  assistance.  The  employment  was 
continued  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  May. 
The  emergency  men  received,  on  an  average,  36J  days  of 
emplojonent, — which  gives  about  $45  per  man  for  total 
wages.  The  lower  rate  of  wages  for  emergency  men  does 
not  seem  to  have  caused  any  considerable  discontent. 

The  applicants  were  investigated  by  the  city  almoner; 
their  employment  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintend- 
ent. About  25  came  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Associated  Charities  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Only  residents  and  tax  payers  were  employed,  and  preference 
was  given  to  heads  of  families. 

Economic  Result,  — Though  the  emergency  men  appear  to 
have  been,  in  the  main,  willing  and  intelligent,  they  lacked 
special  skill  and  strength  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  McClure,  city  engineer,  testified :  — 

Q.  .  .  .  What  would  be  an  economic  wage  for  outside  workmen 
in  the  winter  time  P  A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  there  is 
SQch  a  vaflt  difference  in  the  men.  Some  of  them  will  take  hold  quite 
readily  with  pick  and  shovel  and  do  fairly  well,  and  others  will  not  be 
able  to  do  much  at  it  for  some  time. 

Q.  Is  tl.25  an  economic  wage,  do  you  think  P  A.  I  don^t  know  that 
I  can  answer  that ;  to  make  a  wild  guess  at  it,  I  should  think  possibly 
that  work  might  be  carried  on  economically  perhaps  at  that  figure,  that 
is  11.25,  take  it  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Lucian  B.  Stone,  street  commissioner :  — 

Q.  Did  you  mix  these  men  [the  emergency  men]  in  with  your  regular 
force  P    A.    I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  demoralizing  result  P  A.  Nothing  in  particu- 
lar, only  some  were  weak  and  feeble,  not  very  rugged  men,  not  used  to 
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that  kind  of  work,  and  ours  was  mostly  carting,  and  of  course  it  hurt  us 
somewhat,  as  you  always  want  a  good  man  round  your  team ;  but  most 
of  them  were  in  gravel,  where  we  were  using  wheelbarrows. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  as  to  what  the  difference  in  expense 
would  have  been  if  this  work  had  been  done  by  your  own  permanent 
gang  of  workmen  P  A.  Well ,  in  our  kind  of  work  it  would  not  have  made 
so  much  difference  as  in  some  others ;  for  instance,  in  a  sewer  you  would 
have  to  heat  the  sand  and  keep  things  covered  up  over  night ;  on  this 
work  we  could  keep  it  cleaned  up  and  levelled  off  as  we  went  along.  I 
should  say  any  street  work  would  cost  more  in  the  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, unless  you  hired  men  for  a  good  deal  less  than  what  you  do  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  How  low  ought  wages  to  be  in  order  to  put  it  on  the  same  basis 
as  summer  work?  A.  I  should  say  for  a  man  who  was  getting  |1.75, 
somewhere  from  f  1*25  to  $1.50 ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  season,  —  how 
much  frost  you  had  to  contend  with. 

Q.  Did  these  men  who  received  $1.25  a  day  in  the  winter  do  $1.25 
worth  of  work  P    A.    I  should  say  most  of  them  did. 

Q.  The  city  couldn^t  have  got  the  work  done  cheaper  P  A.  I  should 
say  it  was  done  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other  time,  that  is,  a  portion  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  work  we  had  last  year  was  mostly  banks  all  the  way. 
We  had  very  bad  weather,  and  worked  at  a  disadvantage. 

Work  in  the  Sewer  Department. 

The  sewer  department  had  kept  its  regular  force  at  work 
as  late  in  the  fall  as  was  deemed  expedient.  In  view  of  the 
emergency,  however,  extensions  of  the  system,  which  would 
not  have  been  made,  under  ordinary  conditions,  at  that  time 
of  year,  were  undertaken,  in  order  to  give  employment  to 
emergency  men.  As  sewer  work  is  done  exclusively  by  direct 
labor  of  city  men,  and  not  by  contract,  it  was  practicable 
to  arrange  for  such  employment. 

Character  of  the  Work  ;  Wages  ;  Qualifications,  —  The 
work  was  mainly  ditching  for  small  sewers ;  there  was  no  ledge 
work  or  tunnelling.  As  in  the  work  upon  the  streets, 
emergency  men  were  put  into  the  same  gangs  as  the  regular 
men. 

Wages  were  $1.25  a  day  for  emergency  men  and  $1.75  for 
regular  men.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  maximum 
force  employed  in  the  sewer  department  is  about  125  ;  this 
number  was  continued  at  work  last  winter,  and  emergency 
men,  to  the  maximum  number  of  187,  were  added.  The 
unfavorable  season  made  it  impracticable  to  continue  the 
work  later  than  the  last  of  December. 
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Although  no  rule  exists  requuing  the  sewer  department  to 
employ  only  residents,  the  preference  is  given  them,  and  it 
is  the  exception  when  others  are  employed.  For  the  emer- 
gency men  the  superintendent  made  it  a  rule  **to  employ 
only  those  who  were  settled  here  and  who  had  paid  three 
years' taxes."  The  circumstances  and  needs  of  applicants  for 
work  were  investigated,  and  work  was  given  only  to  the 
deserving.     Preference  was  given  to  men  of  families. 

Economic  Result . — In  general,  the  work  was  compara- 
tively satisfactory.  Prom  a  strictly  business  point  of  view, 
since  the  emergency  men,  in  spite  of  their  willingness,  were 
not  fitted  for  the  work,  there  was  some  loss.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Eddy,  superintendent 
of  sewers. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  having  these  men  who  received  $1.25 
a  day  under  the  emergency  fund  work  alongside  of  your  regular  men 
who  received  %\,lb?  A.  Ko,  sir;  that  was  the  only  way  they  could 
work,  a  good  many  of  them.  We  had  to  put  them  right  in  with  the 
others,  where  the  others  could  look  out  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  use  in  sewer  construction  or  in 
highway  digging,  men  who  have  been  employed  in  shops  P  A.  Yes, 
I  find  it  very  difficult,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  not  used  to  digging,  and  a  man  who  is  not  a  professional  digger 
cannot  do  as  good  work  as  a  man  who  is.  There  seems  to  be  a 
knack  about  it,  as  there  is  in  everything  else.  Their  muscles  are 
not  developed  in  that  way,  they  haven^t  the  strength  to  do  it  Besides 
that,  in  trench  work  I  find  they  do  not  know  how  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. We  had  quite  a  number  of  accidents  last  year,  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  due  to  men  who  were  not  acquainted  with  trench  work,  not  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  instance,  I  had  a  man  completely 
covered  up  in  a  ditch  that  was  not  over  four  and  one-half  feet  deep. 
Now,  an  old  sewer  hand  would  know  better  than  to  get  into  such  a 
place ;  he  would  know  there  was  danger,  and  would  not  attempt  it 

A  part  of  the  loss  was  due  to  the  unfavorable  season. 
Speaking  of  the  sewer  which  cost  about  $7,000,  the  superin- 
tendent of  sewers  said :  "It  would  not  have  cost  over 
$5,000  if  we  had  done  it  in  the  summer  and  had  not  worked 
any  emergency  men.  Part  of  the  difference  was  due  to  the 
question  of  weather.  Probably  we  could  have  done  it 
somewhere  from  $500  to  $1,000  less." 
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Work  in  the  Water  DepartmerU. 

Upon  the  water  works  there  was  spent  about  $2,000  for 
work  which,  though  necessary,  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken, under  ordinary  conditions,  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Character  of  the  Work  ;  Wages  ;  Qualifications.  —  Work 
was  done  on  the  Holden  reservoir  after  the  usual  season  for 
pipe  laying  had  passed.  It  lasted  from  October  28  to  Decem- 
ber 30,  and  gave  work  to  between  50  and  60  men  for  varying 
periods.  The  men  were  employed  continuously,  and  were 
paid  the  emergency  rate  of  $1.25  a  day. 

Only  citizens  and  tax  payers  were  employed.  A  large 
part  of  the  workmen  came  from  shops.  It  is  reported  that 
they  were  all  willing,  and  did  fairly  well. 

Economic  Result, — Very  little  loss  seems  to  have  been 
suffered  either  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  men  or  the 
unfavorable  season. 

Mr.  J.  Brady,  of  the  water  department,  testified :  — 

Q.  If  you  had  been  permitted  to  do  it  with  your  own  gang  of  men, 
what  would  it  have  costP  A.  We  did  it  before  it  got  very  cold,  there 
wasn^t  much  frost,  and  it  wouldn't  vary  much. 

Q.  .  .  .  For  instance,  you  have  a  man  from  the  outside,  an  able- 
bodied  man,  and  you  pay  him  %1  or  $1.25  a  day.  Comparing  him  and 
the  amount  of  work  he  does  with  the  man  who  receives  f  1.65  and  $1.75, 
does  he  earn  $1  or  $1.25?  A.  Not  working  them  together.  We  could 
if  we  had  them  in  a  gang  by  themselves. 

Q.  Keeping  them  separately,  you  think  their  work  could  be  made  as 
productive  as  that  of  the  others  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  could  get  along 
very  nicely  with  them  if  you  could  aiTange  them  in  that  way. 

Lowell. 

The  unemployed  in  Lowell  last  winter  consisted  of  men 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  closing  of  the  mills,  together  with 
many  skiUed  laborers  of  various  trades. 

The  city  government  undertook  to  give  relief  in  the  form 
of  extra  employment  in  the  public  departments.  In  the 
water  department,  work  was  continued  as  long  as  practicable 
in  the  regular  manner,  but  the  relief  so  afforded  was  not  of 
considerable  importance.  The  letting  out  of  the  Merrimac 
Street  bridge  contract  **  was  put  through  largely  on  account 
of  the  unemployed,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  employment." 
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In  the  street  department,  however,  direct  relief  was  fur- 
nished, chiefly  through  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  afterwards 
increased  to  $60,000,  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  from 
the  city  proper  to  the  suburb  of  Centralville.  In  addition, 
three  other  sewer  appropriations,  amounting  to  about  $50,000, 
were  made  in  excess  of  the  regular  appropriation  of  $50,000. 
It  was  understood  that  the  construction  of  the  Centralville 
sewer  was  distinctly  for  the  benefit  of  the  emergency  men. 
Though  it  was  a  desirable  improvement,  which  must  have 
been  undertaken  sooner  or  later,  it  was  not  of  a  character 
warranting,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  immediate  con- 
struction. 

Character  of  the  Work.  —  Fortunately,  the  Centralville 
sewer  was  to  be  built  through  open  country,  and  therefore 
no  unusual  delays  and  inconveniences  commonly  experienced 
in  sewer  construction  under  city  streets  by  inexperienced 
labor  were  to  be  faced.  The  work  began  about  the  middle 
of  October,  1893,  and  continued  into  the  fall  of  1894.  Of 
the  amount  spent,  all  but  about  $10,000  was  paid  in  wages. 

Wages.  —  During  most  of.  the  time,  the  emergency  men 
were  given  continuous  employment ;  but  in  the  spring,  when 
the  appropriation  was  nearing  exhaustion,  employment  under 
three-day  shifts  was  adopted.  This  was  applied,  however, 
only  to  emergency  men,  as  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
keep  the  skilled  laborers  at  continuous  work.  Wages  dur- 
ing the  winter  were  the  same  as  the  standard  rate,  $2.00  a 
day  upon  sewer  work.  In  the  spring,  however,  a  special 
order  was  passed  authorizing  the  payment  of  $1.25  (minimum) 
to  the  emergency  men  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintend- 
ent. The  men  who  were  found  competent  and  willing  to 
do  work  equal  to  the  standard  of  the  city  men  were  paid  the 
regular  rate.  The  maximum  number  employed  at  any  one 
time  was  about  six  hundred:  of  these,  five  hundred  were 
emergency  men.  These  five  hundred,  however,  were  not 
continuously  upon  the  pay  roll,  for  t\iQ  personnel  varied. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Crowley,  superintendent  of  streets,  testified 
as  follows :  — 

Q.  How  many  different  men  do  you  suppose  this  emergency  work 
on  sewers  helped, — 1,000  different  men,  or  was  it  the  same  600  right 
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along?  A.  We  changed  off  occasionally;  for  instance,  some  of  our 
mills  shut  down  two  or  three  times,  the  men  would  come  out  and 
we  would  try  and  help  them  along,  and  when  their  mills  would  start 
up  they  would  go  back  again.  One  thousand  men  off  and  on,  I  should 
say,  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  > 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  applicants  for  work  dur- 
ing this  emergency  time  were  you  able  to  assist,  to  give  work  to,  should 
you  judge  P  A.  I  should  say  about  three-fourths.  It  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  there  were  a  great  many  who,  when  we  had  filled 
up  all  our  sewers  and  began  to  deny  them,  didn^t  come  forward. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  large  amount  of  sewer  work  in 
addition  to  that  upon  the  Centralville  sewer  was  carried  on. 
This  gave  employment  to  many  of  the  regular  sewer  force, 
who  are  generally  out  of  employment  five  or  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  do  not  conunonly  seek  continuous  employment 
elsewhere. 

Qualijications,  —  The  superintendent  selected  the  men.  A 
few  were  sent  to  him  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  city,  and  a  few  were  sent  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor.  Generally,  however,  they  came 
directly  to  the  street  department,  and  if  they  appeared  satis- 
factory they  were  put  on  the  force.  There  was  very  little 
investigation  of  applicants,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the 
cases  investigated  by  the  agent  of  the  Ministry-at-Large.  No 
strict  rule  of  residence  was  enforced,  and  though  employ- 
ment was  confined,  generally,  to  citizens,  a  few  needy  men 
who  had  no  legal  residence  were  assisted. 

It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  Lowell  citizens  that  many 
men  were  attracted  from  the  mills  to  work  upon  the  streets 
because  of  the  $2.00  rate  paid  by  the  city.  Upon  this  matter, 
interesting  evidence  has  been  given. 

The  superintendent  of  streets  said :  — 

Q.  The  question  arises,  whether,  if  you  pay  more  than  a  certain 
amount,  men  are  attracted  from  other  occupations  P  A.  As  I  said  before, 
in  the  mills  they  have  work  in  both  wet  and  dry  weather,  and  those  who 
are  employed  upon  the  streets  because  the  mills  were  shut  down 
were  glad  to  go  back  again  when  they  started  up.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  leave  me  to  go  back  into  the  mills. 

Q.  How  much  were  they  making  in  the  mills?  A.  All  the  way 
from  (1 10  up  to  11.36. 
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This  view  he  repeated  later :  — 

In  regard  to  people  leaving  shops  attracted  by  the  wage  on  the  streets, 
I  don^t  think  that  it  is  so,  unless  it  has  been  misrepresented  to  them.  A 
man  that  knows  himself  will  not  leave  a  steady  job  for  this  work. 
Sometimes  even  the  old  sewer  hands  get  laid  off.  .  .  .  The  sewer 
hands  get  only  six  or  seven  months^  work,  and,  taking  the  weather  into 
consideration,  they  wouldn^t  average  much  over  1 1.00  a  day. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bowers,  the  city  engineer,  however,  held  the 
opposite  opinion :  — 

Q.  Would  a  mill  operative  without  any  experience  and  unfit  for 
this  work  be  likely  in  ordinary  times  to  be  attracted  ?  A.  Oh,  yes, 
he  would.  One  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  will  attract  a  man  who  is 
getting  only  f  1.10  or  J  1.15  very  quickly. 

Rev.  Greorge  C.  Wright,  agent  of  the  Ministry-at^Large, 
testified  as  follows :  — 

I  feel  this,  that,  if  I  had  to  offer  any  criticism  of  the  administration  of 
the  relief  work  last  winter  here  by  the  city,  I  should  say  it  was  possibly 
misplaced.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  anything  more  than  that  men  were 
put  to  work  that  should  not  have  been  put  to  work;  the  preference 
should  have  been  given  to  other  men,  to  men  with  families.  It  was 
hard  for  us  to  get  at  any  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  unem- 
ployed last  winter,  for  the  reason  that  a  great  many  men  were  put  on 
that  city  work  who  did  not  do  a  fair  day^s  work.  They  had  no  intention 
of  doing  it.  If  the  foreman  of  the  gang  ordered  them  to  work,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  all  right.  Men  that  really  had  families  dependent  upon 
tfaem  could  not  get  on  that  work.  Young  men  were  put  on,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  the  department  If  that  fund  had  been  administered  in 
a  proper  way,  they  would  have  been  able  to  help  themselves.  If  a  fund 
of  that  kind  is  appropriated,  I  think  it  should  be  to  help  married  men 
with  families,  not  unmarried  men.  Yet  it  is  very  cheap  and  easy  to 
criticise  these  things,  and  so  I  rather  abstain  from  it  I  simply  report 
what  comes  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  that  relief  had  been  administered  in  some  other 
way,  about  one- third  of  the  money  would  have  done  the  work.  The  city 
of  Lowell  paid  men  higher  wages  last  winter  than  they  had  ever  earned 
before. 

But  we  had  flocking  in  upon  us  from  the  outside  towns  a  great  many 
persons  whom  we  were  compelled  to  help.  They  crowded  out  people 
who  belonged  here.  These  people  who  belonged  here  were  compelled 
to  seek  work  elsewhere.  Now,  the  question  is,  if  the  city  hadn't  offered 
work,  whether  these  people  from  the  outside  would  have  found  the 
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means  of  employment  here ;  bat  men  were  relinqmshing  their  jobs  in 
the  mills  and  seeking  these  jobs  because  they  could  make  more  money. 

Q.  Is  there  positive  proof  that  they  did  this  P  A.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  prevails  here. 

Q.  We  have  had  it  so  intimated,  but  we  are  unable  to  secure  any 
positive  proof.  A.  I  question  whether  you  will  do  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  person  in  the  city  of  Lowell  who  could  give  you  positive  informa- 
tion on  that  subject.  Men  can  see  things,  —  unreliable  men  you  might 
call  them.  These  things  spring  up,  but  when  you  want  to  put  your 
finger  on  them,  where  can  you  find  them  P 

Economic  Result.  — Upon  the  economic  value  of  the  labor 
the  following  testimony  by  Mr.  Crowley  is  at  hand :  — 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  menP  A.  Men  that  were 
employed  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
businesses,  —  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  etc. 

Q.  Was  the  labor  for  the  most  part  skilled  labor  P  A.  As  a  rule, 
no,  for  this  reason ;  take  a  man  who  has  been  confined  inside,  and  not 
accustomed  to  out-of-door  work,  his  muscles  'are  not  hardened ;  but 
they  become  acclimated  after  a  time. 

Q.  How  much  work  could  one  of  these  emergency  men  do  after  two 
weeks  P  A.  We  had  some  very  good  men  come  out  of  these  different 
works  that  proved  very  valuable ;  but  of  course  I  can^t  say  as  a  rule 
that  they  are  as  good  as  my  own  men,  —  that  stands  to  reason. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  these  unskilled  menP  A.  Up  to  the 
first  of  March  we  paid  $2.  Since  that  time  we  have  paid  the  unskilled 
men  fl.25. 

Q.  Did  that  75  cents  represent  what  you  considered  the  difference  in 
their  labor  value  P  A.  That  is  what  the  Board  of  Aldermen  thought 
was  the  difference.  I  think  the  difference  too  much ;  I  should  say  |1.50 
or  $1.75  would  be  a  fair  wage  for  these  emergency  men. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  was  the  economic  value  of  an  emergency 
man,  take  it  for  such  a  year  as  last  winter  P  A.  I  don^t  think  $1.25  is 
enough.    It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  man  with  a  family  to  live  on  tl*25. 

Q.  That  is  all  they  earn  in  the  mill,  isn^t  itP  A.  Well,  they  have 
work  in  both  wet  and  dry  weather. 

The  city  engineer  declared  that  the  ordinary  in-door  man 
was  of  very  little  use  in  street  work,  though  he  might  be 
valuable  after  a  month's  hardening. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  as  to  what  you  think  would  be  an 
economic  wage  for  one  of  these  outside  men,  who  is  not  a  sewer  man, 
so  that  the  city  will  not  pay  more  for  its  work  P  A.  The  idea  that  any 
man  who  is  out  of  work  can  shovel  and  pick  in  the  street  is  just  as 
erroneous  as  can  be.  He  can^t  earn  half  a  day^s  wage  when  be  begins. 
He  must  get  hardened  down  to  it    Put  him  in  a  sewer,  and  for  quite  a 
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while  he  is  of  very  little  valae ;  but  in  many  cases  after  a  month^s  work 
he  hardens  up  and  is  good  for  something. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  to  construct  a  925,000  sewer,  what  would  be 
the  increased  cost  if  it  were  done  by  unskilled  sewer  men, — would  it  be 
a  quarter  or  more  P    A.    I  should  say  it  would,  more  too. 

Upon  the  cost  of  winter  work  compared  with  Bommer 
work  he  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Q.  In  a  city  like  Liowell,  what  would  be  the  relative  cost  of  a  925,000 
sewer  constructed  in  the  winter  time  or  colder  months  as  compared 
with  the  summer  months,  when  such  work  is  ordinarily  done  P  A.  It 
would  increase  the  cost  very  much. 

Q.  One-third,  or  one-fourth  P  A.  Well,  I  couldn^t  say,  but  it  in- 
creases the  cost  very  much  in  the  back-filling. 

The  actual  amount  of  expense  involved  in  the  Centralville 
sewer  construction  was  doubtless  much  greater  than  under 
normal  conditions.  The  superintendent  of  streets  hesitated 
to  make  a  statement  of  this  extra  cost. 

Q.  What  would  this  labor  have  cost  if  you  had  done  it  with  your  own 
regular  sewer  men  in  ordinary  times  P  A.  Well,  here  is  one  point ;  the 
Centralville  sewer  as  a  rule  was  a  ledge  sewer,  and  you  can  construct 
a  ledge  sewer  just  as  well  in  the  winter.  The  extra  cost  comes  in  the 
back-filling.  If  the  dirt  and  loam  freeze,  of  course  you  can^t  shovel  it 
as  well  as  in  the  summer.  If  we  hadn^t  had  a  panic,  this  sewer  would 
probably  have  been  done  in  the  summer. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  much  more  did  it  cost  than  it  would 
have  under  ordinary  conditions  P    A.    I  should  not  want  to  say. 

Cambridge. 

The  relief  given  to  the  unemployed  on  the  public  works 
in  Cambridge  was  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  Citizens' 
Belief  Committee,  and  carried  on  under  the  water  works  and 
sewer  departments. 

TTie  Water  Works  Department. 

Cambridge  was  making  an  extension  of  its  water  supply, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars.  In 
order  to  give  employment,  last  winter,  it  continued  the  con- 
struction of  a  high-service  reservoir. 

Character  of  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications. — The  con- 
struction of  the  reservoir  involved  excavation,  and  some 
dangerous  gravel  work  upon  which  it  was  deemed  unwise  to 
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put  inexperienced  men.  Operations  began  in  December  and 
lasted  until  about  the  first  of  May » —  that  is,  about  sixteen 
weeks.  The  greatest  number  employed  at  one  time  was  80, 
on  March  22,  and  the  total  105.  The  greatest  weekly 
average  was  70,  during  the  week  ending  March  24.  Many 
of  the  regular  employees  of  the  department  were  continued 
at  work.  The  emergency  men  were  given  continuous  work 
as  long  as  they  desired  it,  but  the  regular  men  were  given 
shifts  of  one  week  in  two.  The  usual  city  wage  in  this 
department  is  $2  for  a  nine-hour  day,  but  in  view  of  the 
increased  expense  of  conducting  the  work  in  the  winter,  the 
city  reduced  the  wages  of  the  regular  force  engaged  upon 
the  water  works  to  $1.50,  and  of  emergency  men  to  $1. 
This  dollar  rate  was  maintained  from  January  27  to  April  1. 
The  total  number  of  days'  work  given  was  1,720,  and  the 
maximum  to  any  one  man  was  38. 

Strict  investigation  of  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
applicants  was  made  by  the  Citizens'  Belief  Committee.  A 
description  of  the  method  of  choosing  the  men,  with  particulars 
regarding  the  character  of  the  applicants  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  work  offered  them,  will  be  found  on  page  40, 
above. 

The  reservoir  was  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  at  first  no  transportation  was  furnished;  before  the 
work  was  far  advanced,  however,  the  Water  Board  paid  the 
car  fares  of  its  workmen. 

Economic  Result. — The  laborers  proved,  in  the  main, 
satisfactory  to  the  Water  Board.  They  were  felt  to  be 
worth  their  dollar,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  thought  to 
have  been  economically  done. 

The  Sewer  Department. 

The  construction  of  the  Binney  Street  sewer,  which  cost 
about  $11,000,  was  undertaken  especially  to  give  employ- 
ment to  men  in  need. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages.  — A  large  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  constructing  the  sewer  was  for  supplies  and 
for  work  which  could  not  have  been  performed  by  emergency 
men.  Operations  began  January  20  and  were  concluded 
March  81. 
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The  wages  were  fixed  at  $1  a  day  until  February  24,  and 
were  thereafter  $1.25.  There  were  employed  33  men  recom- 
mended by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee;  14  of  these 
worked  more  than  forty  days,  3  more  worked  over  twenty 
days  and  16  worked  seven  days  or  less.  The  total  employ- 
ment given  was  804  days,  — an  average  of  about  24  days 
per  man.  The  maximum  employment  for  any  one  man, 
however,  was  51  days.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  was 
$920,  —  giving  an  average  per  man  of  $27.90,  the  maximum 
to  any  one  man  being  $58.25. 

The  method  of  choosing  appUcants  was  simUar  to  that  of 
the  water  department. 

Economic  Result. — It  is  felt  that  the  city  suffered  but 
slight  loss  in  this  construction.  The  men  were,  as  a  rule, 
worth  their  dollar  a  day,  and  some  were  worth  more  than 
that.  If  all  the  men  had  been  as  good  as  the  better  ones, 
doubtless  their  work  would  have  compensated  for  the  in- 
creased cost  due  to  the  unfavorable  season. 

Ltnn. 

The  relief  aflTorded  the  unemployed  in  Lynn  upon  public 
works  was  provided  by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee,  which 
was  allowed  by  the  Park  Commissioners  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments in  the  new  park.  On  some  snowy  days  the  men 
were  employed  on  the  streets  shovelling. 

Character  of  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications. — The  work 
consisted  mainly  of  clearing  underbrush  and  dead  branches, 
removing  trees  from  burned  districts,  blasting  and  removing 
stones,  and  making  a  roadway  through  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  swamp. 

Work  was  carried  on  only  five  hours  a  day,  and  the  men 
were  employed  in  two  gangs,  working  three  days  each  per 
week.  The  work  was  directed  by  a  superintendent  and 
two  foremen  accustomed  to  the  construction  of  roads. 
Wages  were  fixed  at  $1  a  day.  The  total  amount  paid 
for  wages  was  $16,525.  There  were  775  different  men 
employed,  though  the  average  number  employed  at  a  time 
was  125.  The  amount  of  work  given  the  men  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  their  families. 
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The  method  of  choosing  men  and  the  character  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  applicants  will  be  foond  on  page  49  et  seq. 

Ecomymic  Result, — The  work  accomplished  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Belief  Conunittee.  Mr;  Geo. 
Jenkins,  paymaster,  testified  as  follows :  — 

Q.  What  was  the  chnracter  of  the  labor  that  yoa  had?  Was  a  consid- 
erable share  of  it  from  the  factories  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  call  soft  labor?  A.  Mostly  Thomson-Houston  men 
and  morocco  workers. 

Q.  They  had  not  been  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  labor?  A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  What  sort  of  laborers  did  they  prove  to  be  P  A.  As  a  whole, 
they  did  well  for  that  kind  of  men.  Of  course  they  couldn^t  stand  the 
cold  as  well  as  an  out-of-door  laborer.  In  some  few  cases  there  was 
sickness  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  taken  altogether  they  did  well. 

Q.  How  much  labor  did  they  do  on  the  average,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  city  labor?  A.  I  think  they  would  work  as  hard,  but  they 
wouldn^  get  over  as  much  ground  as  experienced  men. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at;  we  will  admit  they i showed 
a  good  spirit,  but  how  does  the  amount  of  work  they  accomplished 
compare?  A.  They  would  not  accomplish  as  much  as  experienced 
men ;  they  would  do  about  two-thirds  as  much. 

A.  No,  there  were  two  gangs,  each  working  three  days  in  the  week, 
from  seven  to  twelve.  They  worked  in  the  wood-yard  all  day  long,  but 
in  the  park  there  was  no  afternoon  work. 

Q.  In  what  months  was  this  work  done,  that  is,  in  the  swampy  land  ? 
A.  We  began  in  October  and  closed  in  March.  We  began  work  at 
seven  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  many  had  to  leave  their  homes  before 
six  o^clock.  It  tested  their  sincerity,  but  it  was  a  bad  thing.  It  was 
supposed  if  a  man  commenced  work  at  seven,  he  might  go  home  at 
twelve  for  dinner,  and  then  he  might  have  a  chance  to  get  something  to 
do  in  the  afternoon.  At  seven  o^clock  it  was  dark,  and  one  couldn't  see 
where  to  get  tools  or  anything  else.  My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  better 
if  we  had  commenced  at  eight  o^clock. 

As  the  work  was  in  a  swamp,  and  beneath  a  hill  where  the 
frost  was  light,  no  serious  trouble  was  experienced  because 
of  the  severe  weather.  The  chairman  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee thinks  that  the  light  work,  cleaning,  etc.,  was  done 
economically,  but  that  the  heavier  work  of  road-making  cost 
**  one-third  more  than  if  it  had  been  done  by  contract  work.** 
This  was  due  principally  to  difficulties  of  organization. 
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Lawbenc£. 
In  Lawrence  efforts  to  relieve  the  unemployed  were  made 
by  the  street  and  sewer  department,  in  the  extension  of  the 
sewer  system  and  the  removal  of  a  sand  hill. 

Sewer  Work. 

A  special  loan  of  $50,000  was  made  <<to  accommodate 
.  the  unemployed  "  in  the  fall  of  1893.  The  work  began  on  the 
1st  of  November,  after  the  regular  work  of  the  department 
was  finished.  Five  sewers,  which  probably  would  not  have 
been  begun  had  there  been  no  demand  for  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed, were  started. 

Charcuster  of  the  Work.  — A  part  of  the  cutting  was  deep, 
'  and  in  some  cases  tunnelling  was  necessary.  The  work  was 
prosecuted  in  December  and  January,  and  then  postponed 
until  April. 

Men  were  employed  by  the  usual  methods,  though  a  few 
came  with  recommendations  stating  that  they  were  in  need 
and  deserving  of  work. 

The  period  of  employment  was  from  two  to  eight  weeks. 
The  regular  city  force  was  paid  $2  a  day,  — the  rate  fixed  by 
city  ordinance ;  but  the  emergency  men  received  $1.50  a  day. 
This  difference  in  wages  seems  to  have  caused  no  trouble. 
The  number  of  emergency  men  employed  was  about  200. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  men  who  were  most  needy 
were  those  who  got  the  most  employment.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hudson,  superintendent  of  streets,  testified  as  follows :  — 

Q.  Judging  from  the  work  after  it  bad  passed,  do  you  think  the  most 
needy  men  were  generally  those  who  got  it  P  A.  Generally  speakingt 
I  should  say  not 

Q.    To  what  do  you  attribute  that  P    A.    Mostly  to  their  modesty. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  conditions  as  to  their  being  residents?  A. 
That  they  diould  be  tax  payers,  —  poll-tax  payers. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  men  coming  over  bere  from  Haverhill,  staying  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  getting  on  your  lists  ?  A.  I  was  told  that  one  man 
got  on  the  list  by  false  representation,  but  I  only  knew  of  that  one  case. 

Q.  If  the  work  were  to  be  done  over  again,  would  it  be  practicable  to 
have  some  investigation  made,  that  every  case  should  be  registered  and 
properly  investigated  PA.  I  think  so.  It  would  give  more  satisfaction 
aU  round. 

Most  of  the  men  employed  were  accustomed  to  out-door 
work.     The  character  of  this  sewer  construction  was  much 
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harder  than  the  ordinary  sewer  work,  and  therefore  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  undertook  it  were  obliged  to  give  up.  A 
few  only  were  mill  operatives;  the  average  operative,  it 
was  stated,  would  be  useless  for  such  severe  work. 

Economic  Result.  —  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The  superintendent  of 
streets  said :  — 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  these  men  did  tl.50  worth  of  work  P  A.  I 
think  they  did ;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  it  worked  better  in  the  sewer  work, 
because  the  men  were  employed  for  a  longer  time. 

Q.  What  sort  of  sewer  work  is  it  practicable  to  do  in  the  winter 
time  P  A.  Deep  excavation.  A  part  of  this  sewer  was  tunnel  work, 
and  we  could  work  in  there  easily. 

Tfie  Removal  of  Crolds  Hill. 

For  three  seasons  work  had  been  done  in  removing  Gale's 
Hill,  at  an  expense  of  $50,000  or  $60,000,  of  which  $12,000 
had  been  paid  for  the  land.  In  February  of  last  year  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  to  set  the  unemployed  at 
work  upon  the  hill.  No  particular  need  for  the  immediate 
continuance  of  the  work  had  been  felt,  and  it  doubtless  would 
not  have  been  undertaken  in  the  near  future  had  there  been 
no  distress. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages.  — The  work  consisted  in 
cutting  down  the  hill,  and  wheeling  or  teaming  the  material 
to  swamp  land  which  it  was  desirable  to  fill.  The  men  were 
given  six  days*  work  each,  and  it  was  intended  to  give  them 
a  second  shift  later  in  the  season.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants, however,  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
them  employment  for  more  than  one  week  each.  Work 
continued  for  nine  weeks,  the  number  employed  being  880. 
In  addition,  50  teamsters  were  given  work.  Wages  of 
$1.50  a  day  were  paid.  This  gave  a  total  assistance  to  each 
applicant  of  about  $9o 

The  necessary  qualifications  of  the  applicants  and  the 
methods  of  investigation  practised  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  for  the  sewer  work.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
laborers  were  unskilled,  a  few  were  mill  operatives,  and  a 
small  number  were  mechanics.  Probably  one-third  had 
never  handled  pick  or  shovel.  These  were  put  into  gangs 
with  the  more  capable  laborers. 
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Eocmomic  Result. — Although  the  work  was  of  such  a 
character  that  severe  weather  was  Bot  likely  seriously  to 
interfere  with  it,  —  since  the  material  excavated  was  sand  and 
the  hardness  of  the  roads  made  wheeling  easy, — the  undei'tak- 
ing  as  a  whole  was  very  expensive.  It  was  thought  that  but 
a  small  part  of  the  extra  expense  could  have  been  due  to  the 
winter  season,  for,  previously,  a  contractor,  on  the  same 
kind  of  work,  had  preferred  to  work  in  the  winter  nionths. 
In  regard  to  this  Mr,  Hudson  testified :  — 

Q.  What  would  it  have  cost  if  you  had  done  this  work  with  men  who 
were  accastomed  to  the  work  P  A.  I  think  it  cost  ns  about  twenty 
cents  a  yard  to  move,  and  this  contractor  moved  it  for  eleven  and  seven- 
eighths  cents. 

Q.  Did  he  engage  Italian  labor  P  A.  No,  sir ;  he  didnH.  He  hired 
mostly  Lawrence  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  done  this  work  with  your  regular 
men  for  (10,000  P    A.    Yes,  sir ;  if  I  could  have  picked  my  men. 

Q.  Did  they  earn  their  11.50  a  day,  •'.  e.,  on  the  GaJe^s  Hill  work  P 
A.    In  some  cases  I  should  say  no,  but  the  majority  yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  could  you  take  any  gang  of  men  and 
do  that  work  for  |5,000  less,  unless  they  were  willing  to  do  more,  that 
is,  give  you  more  than  (1.50  worth  of  value  for  that  much  money  P  A. 
I  should  take  an  exceptional  gang. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  the  difference  would  be  that  much  P  A.  I  think  it 
would ;  yes,  sir.  It  was  my  experience  on  the  GaJe^s  Hill  work,  taking 
such  men  as  were  recommended  to  me,  that  were  needy,  and  especially 
as  they  had  only  six  days'  work.  They  were  able-bodied  enough,  but 
there  was  no  encouragement  for  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do.  It 
would  have  suited  me  better  if  the  men  could  have  been  employed  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.    I  think  I  could  have  got  better  results. 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  A.  D.  Marble,  city  engineer,  tes- 
tified:— 

Q.  Would  this  be  regarded  as  a  productive  enterprise,  which  would 
pay  for  itself  in  the  end  P  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don^t  think  so.  It  cost  us 
twelve  cents  a  yard  for  removing  the  sand,  and  we  got  six  cents  back. 
We  gave  $12,000  for  the  land,  and  that  ought  to  be  worth  as  much  when 
the  hill  is  levelled.  Getting  back  half  the  expense  of  removal,  the  total 
would  be  about  three-fourths  the  expense,  leaving  about  one-fourth  that 
the  city  would  have  to  assume. 

On  the  Water  Works. 

The  work  for  the  water  department  was  anticipation  of 
work  already  planned.    Wages  were  paid  at  the  regular  city 
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rate  of  $2  a  day.  The  superintendent  used  his  own  discretion 
in  choosing  the  men  who  should  be  employed.  They  were 
in  most  cases  residents.  The  few  mill  operatives  employed 
were  found  "  not  so  valuable  as  men  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  that  kind  of  work."  Indeed,  it  was  felt  that  they 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  work  of  the  regular  men. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Salisbury,  superintendent  of  water  works,  gave 
the  following  testimony :  — 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  interfere  P  A.  The  older  help  are  more 
used  to  that  work  and  can  do  more,  and  they  consider  they  are  not  going 
to  do  any  more  if  they  do  not  get  higher  pay. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  tliat  principle  outP  A.  I  think  they  do,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  overcoming  that  P  A.  No,  sir ;  mdess  tliey 
let  us  pay  what  a  man  is  worth. 

Q«  Do  you  think  they  hold  back  the  other  men  P  A.  I  think  they 
do,  somewhat.  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  nearly  as  much  work  out  of  the 
men  this  year  as  before. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  got  three-fourths  as  much  P  A.  Well,  about 
that. 

Sprxngfield. 

In  Springfield,  last  winter,  work  was  given  to  the  unem- 
ployed by  the  street  department  and  by  the  Park  Commission. 

By  the  Street  Department. 

An  order  introduced  in  the  city  council  appropriating 
$25,000  for  the  highway  department,  **for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  unemployed  busy,^  failed  of  passage,  but  the 
finance  committee  recommended  that  work  be  commenced 
in  anticipation  of  the  spring  appropriation,  and  about  $20,000 
was  so  expended. 

It  was  not  all  extra  work,  perhaps,  because  ordinarily  there  has  been 
considerable  work  done.  It  proved  to  be  a  winter  without  any  snow  to 
speak  of,  so  that  the  expenditure  was  not  very  largely  in  excess  of  what 
was  expended  the  winter  before.  The  work  in  the  street  department 
was  largely  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  that  is,  it  was  good 
work  in  all  kinds  of  times,  but  it  was  done  perhaps  a  good  deal  sooner 
than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hard  times.  SicUe^ 
ment  of  Mayor  E,  P,  Kendrtck. 

The  superintendent  of  streets  thought  that  about  $15,000 
extra  was  expended  during  the  winter. 
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Ghxiracter  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications. — Work 
furnished  in  the  street  department  was  mainly  grading,  diggmg 
and  packing  sand.     It  continued  about  three  months. 

For  most  of  the  period  the  men  were  divided  into  two 
shifts,  each  being  employed  three  days  in  the  week.  About 
200  men  were  employed.  As  the  work  was  carried  on  with- 
out special  authorization  to  expend  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed,  the  department,  working  under  its  usual 
rules,  paid  the  standard  wages  of  $1.50  per  day. 

Some  of  the  regular  force  of  the  department  who  never 
have  employment  between  November  and  April  were  con- 
tinued at  work,  but  special  effort  was  made  to  give  work  to 
all  in  need.  Many  men  unaccustomed  to  such  work  were 
engaged.  The  custom  of  employing  only  residents  and  tax- 
payers was  followed;  but  special  preference  was  given  to 
men  with  dependent  families.  The  circumstances  and  needs 
of  applicants  for  work  were  investigated  for  the  department. 

Economic  JResult.  —  The  inexperience  of  the  men  caused 
an  appreciable  loss  to  the  city.  Mr.  W.  L.  Dickinson,  street 
commissioner,  testified :  — 

Q.  What  was  the  increased  cost  to  the  city,  to  the  tax  payers,  because 
of  taking  on  these  extra  men  P  A.  I  used  to  try  to  get  at  that  thing ; 
of  course  you  could  not  get  at  it  accurately.  Some  days  I  used  to  figure 
it  at  half  the  amount,  other  days  one-third. 

Q.  What  was  the  increased  cost  in  having  to  do  it  in  the  winter 
instead  of  the  summer, — would  the  increase  be  a  quarter?  A.  Some 
of  it  I  should  think  would  be  more  than  that,  and  some  of  it  not  quite 
a  quarter. 

£j/  the  Park  Commission. 

The  Park  Commission  had  at  its  disposal $3,000  above  the 
regular  appropriation,  which  it  intended  to  use  for  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications, — The 
work  was  mainly  constructing  new  roads,  by  grading,  through 
Forest  Park.  Work  to  the  amount  of  1,518  days,  or  an 
average  of  18J  days  per  man,  was  given  to  82  laborers. 
They  were  paid  15  cents  per  hour,  the  usual  rate.  The 
expense  for  unskilled  labor  was  $2,278 ;  and  the  incidental 
expenses  for  teams  and  teamsters  and  for  masons  were  $558 
and  $75  respectively.     As  a  general  rule,  it  was   deemed 
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adyisable,  as  an  assurance  that  the  money  would  go  to  the 
families^  to  pay  the  wages  to  the  wives. 

Only  residents  of  the  city  and  men  with  dependent  families 
were  given  work.  It  was  thought  that  three  years*  residence 
was  a  proper  qualification  for  employment.  A  number  were 
employed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor.  The  work  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  men  from 
employment  in  the  shops.  Some  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  highway  department,  and  a  few  were  discharged  railroad 
employees. 

Economic  ResvU.  —  Some  of  the  men  felt  that  the  work 
was  too  severe,  and  this  may  account  in  part  for  the  apparent 
inefficiency  of  their  labor.  On  this  matter  Mr.  E.  J.  Marsh, 
park  commissioner,  testified  as  follows :  — 

Q.  For  what  could  this  work  have  been  performed  if  it  had  been 
done  in  the  summer  time  ?    A.    Fifty  cents  on  a  dollar. 

Q.  For  what  could  it  have  been  done  if  you  had  chosen  your  own 
regular  staff  of  men?  A.  I  took  that  into  consideration.  I  should 
think  that  men  who  were  used  to  such  work  would  save  twenty  per  cent, 
in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Where  you  made  the  fifty  per  cent,  comparison,  did  you  make 
account  for  the  season  and  the  character  of  the  men  ?  A.  Yes.  For  the 
character  of  the  men  alone,  thirty  per  cent,  and  twenty  per  cent,  for  the 
season. 

The  work  undertaken  was  considered  as  favorable  for 
prosecution  in  winter  as  any  that  could  be  found.  But  not 
very  much  even  of  this  could  be  carried  on  without  distinctly 
'<  making  work." 

New  Bedford. 

On  Jan.  25,  1894,  the  city  council  of  New  Bedford,  in 
order  to  furnish  relief  for  the  unemployed,  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  public  works. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications. — The  work 
consisted  of  cutting  gravel  banks^  grading,  clearing  out 
underbrush  and  snow  shovelling.  The  main  work,  how- 
ever, was  gravel  digging  with  pick  and  shovel.  Employ- 
ment under  this  appropriation  was  continued  from  January 
25  till  March  12. 

The  men  were  worked  in  weekly  shifts,  and  some  of  them 
were  given  employment  a  second  time.     The  amount  paid 
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for  labor  was  |4,577 ;  for  incidental  expenses  of  clerk  hire, 
printing,  etc.,  $450.  For  a  short  period,  while  the  work 
was  conducted  by  the  department  of  public  works,  wages 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day ;  but  later,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  rate  was  $1  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  Employment  was  given  to  712  men,  and 
185,  on  an  average,  worked  at  a  time.  The  amount  of  em- 
ployment averaged  6.43  days  per  man. 

It  was  soon  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  applicants 
for  aid  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  New  Bed- 
ford is  one  of  the  three  cities  obliged  to  select  its  laborers 
in  accordance  with  Civil  Service  rules,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  furnish  employment  to  those  men  most  in  need. 
This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  transferring  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed  from  the  public  works  de- 
partment to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  The  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  made  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  persons 
given  employment  by  the  poor  department  of  New  Bedford 
primarily  as  a  method  of  relief  and  not  for  the  sake  of  work 
furnished  were  not  subject  to  Civil  Service  rules.  Under 
this  arrangement  applicants  who  had  been  residents  in  New 
Bedford  six  months,  whether  citizens  or  not,  were  eligible 
for  employment.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  employed  a 
special  agent  or  visitor,  who  was  familiar  with  the  needs  of  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  New  Bedford,  and  trusted  to 
his  judgment  in  giving  employment. 

Work  was  given  upon  the  presentation  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works  of  a  card  signed  by  this  visitor.* 

•  SAMPLE  CARD  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Offiob  of  Otsbsbbbs  of  thb  Poob, 

CiTT  HiJLL,  New  Bedfobd,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1894. 

To  A.  8.  D&AXE,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Bo€ird  of  Public  Worke. 

Pleaae  furnish  Peter  Peters  witb  six  days'  work,  at  $1  per  day,  under  yonr 
direction,  and  charge  the  amonnt  to  this  department,  on  account  of  the  special 
appropriation  for  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

BOA.BD  OF  0YBB8BBR8  OF  THB  PoOB, 

By  E.  Williams,  Agent. 

S.  D.  W. 

Fob  Boabd  of  Oybbsbebs  of  thb  Poob, 

Rblief  of  Unbmplotbd  Fttmd. 
Name  of  Applicant,  Peter  Peters. 

Residence,  600  Williams  Street. 

Description,  wife  and  two  children. 
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Some  of  the  applicants  for  relief  were  mill  operatives, 
and  some  were  regular  members  of  the  street  force. 

A  few  additional  points  of  interest  relative  to  the  character 
of  the  labor  offered  were  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of 
Rev.  E.  Williams,  the  agent  of  the  overseers :  — 

Q.  Did  you  find  among  those  who  applied  for  work  any  who  had 
been  induced  to  leave  the  mills  and  take  this  work  for  a  dollar  at  eight 
hours  ?  A.  There  were  some  hands  who  were  out  of  the  mills  on  a 
strike,  but  outside  of  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  they  left  employ- 
ment to  come  to  me. 

Q.  Could  these  persons  have  gone  back  at  any  time  if  the  stiike  had 
been  declared  off?    A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Should  those  persons  be  regarded  as  unemployed  persons  P  A. 
I  think  not,  under  the  rules  that  govern  me. 

Economic  Result. — The  superintendent  of  public  works, 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Drake,  says  that  the  emergency  men  were 
inferior  to  the  regular  employees.  The  practice  of  using 
alternate  gangs  of  men  was  found  expensive,  and  the  regular 
employees  were  somewhat  demoralized  by  contact  with  the 
emergency  men.     He  testified  as  follows :  — 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  men  on  the  whole  willing  to  work  ?  A.  A  large 
share  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  treat  the  work  seriously,  or  did  they,  because 
they  had  got  a  job  from  the  city,  think  they  could  do  about  as  they 
pleased;  was  there  any  disposition  of  that  sortP  A.  Well,  a  large 
share  of  them  treated  it  rather  as  a  joke ;  in  fact,  it  was  in  some  sense  a 
joke. 

Q.  If  you  had  to  go  outside  and  purchase  the  labor  which  was  done 
by  these  men  for  which  $5,000  was  paid,  what  would  it  have  cost? 
A.    I  should  not  care  to  estimate  that    I  should  think  about  |2,000. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  outside  of  this  winter  this  alternate  system  of 
employment  P    A.    No,  sir ;  that  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  that  system  as  a  means  of  relief  in  times  of 
depression  P  Could  you  get  just  as  much  out  of  them  by  shifts  of  20 
one  week  and  20  others  the  next  as  you  could  if  you  kept  them  steadily, 
say  for  a  month  P    A.    Not  on  our  regular  work. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  the  shifting  was  an  error  P  A.  Not  in  this 
particular  case,  because  it  was  intended  to  spend  the  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Is  the  majority  of  this  labor  that  you  had  last  winter  under  the 
special  relief  fund  worth  a  dollar  a  day  P  A.  I  should  not  like  to  say 
about  that ;  in  some  cases  it  was  worth  much  less  and  some  were  worth 
more. 
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Q.  If  these  men,  Hiat  is,  eliminating  the  cripples  and  very  old  men, 
were  obliged  to  turn  to  this  kind  of  work  year  in  and  year  out,  do  you 
suppose  the  majority  of  them  could  be  made  worth  that  much,  that  is, 
could  they  do  that  kind  of  work  ?  A.  They  could,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
would. 

Q.  Did  you  use  these  men  with  your  regular  men  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we 
tried  it,  but  found  it  demoralizing,  and  so  worked  them  separately. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  these  men  had  to  have  more  superintendence 
than  others  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  not  work  so  hard  otherwise,  as 
they  always  had  their  pay  in  view. 

SoMERVnXB. 

In  SoiaerviUe  relief  for  the  unemployed  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  highway  department.  The  superintendent  of 
streets  was  directed  to  use  from  bis  regular  appropriation 
such  money  as  was  necessary  to  carry  on  profitable  under- 
takings.    The  amount  expended  in  this  manner  was  $2,363. 

ChaTQjcteToftheWork;  Wages;  Qualifications. — The  work 
consisted  mainly  of  snow  shovelling  and  cutting  gravel  for 
street  construction.  Work  began  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary and  continued  for  six  weeks. 

The  men  were  divided  into  two  gangs,  working  three  days 
at  a  time,  at  $L50  per  day. 

It  was  intended  that  only  residents  and  men  with  depend- 
ent families  should  be  given  employment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  a  numbfer  who  were  not  eligible  under  these 
conditions  were  known  to  have  received  work ;  as  far  as  they 
were  detected  before  the  work  was  discontinued,  they  were 
discharged.  Of  the  250  men  employed,  75  were  taken  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  about  75 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
the  rest  were  employed  directly  by  the  Highway  Commis- 
sioners. There  was  no  system  for  investigating  the  needs 
and  worthiness  of  the  applicants.  Some  who  obtained  work 
tickets  from  the  commissioners  sold  them  in  saloons  or  upon 
the  streets. 

Economic  Result.  —  The  superintendent  of  streets  reports 
that  the  labor  of  the  emergency  men  was  decidedly  unsatis- 
factorj".  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  were  notorious 
loafers.  Great  watchfulness  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
assembling  during  working  hours  of  numbers  of  them  for  mere 
idling.     Some  brought  liquor  to  their  work,  and  others  ap- 
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peared  there  drank.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  more 
than  half  the  money  expended  was  wasted;  and,  as  there 
was  very  little  freezing  to  be  contended  with,  and  therefore 
the  work  ought  to.  have  been  done  nearly  as  cheaply  as  in 
summer,  he  ascribes  almost  all  of  the  loss  to  the  labor. 

HOLYOKE. 

The  only  attempt  to  furnish  work  for  the  unemployed  in 
the  public  departments  of  Holyoke  was  made  in  the  sewer 
department.  Four  or  five  miles  of  lateral  pipe  sewers  were 
laid  later  in  the  winter  than  it  is  usual  to  do  this  kind  of 
work,  and,  indeed,  before  the  main  sewer  with  which  they 
were  intended  to  connect  had  been  constructed. 

Character  of  the  Work  ;  Wages;  Qualifications. — Employ- 
ment was  given  to  191  men,  who  worked  on  an  average 
12  days  each,  at  $2  a  day.  Operations  were  discontinued 
early  in  December. 

Though  no  rule  existed  requiring  the  employment  of  resi- 
dents, they  were  generally  given  the  preference.  The  rule  of 
the  city  requiring  a  minimum  payment  of  $2  per  day  upon  public 
works  served  as  an  attraction  to  mill  operatives.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  mayor,  Hon.  M.  H.  Whitcomb,  — 

Every  influence,  political  or  otlierwise,  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure 
them  work  for  the  city.  Numbers  of  persons  who  were  employed  at 
tl.25  or  tl«35  left  their  situations  to  get  the  %2  paid  by  the  city.  Thus  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  city  laborers  became  crowded,  or  the  new-comers 
crowded  out  the  old  hands,  and,  without  having  any  or  but  little  surplus, 
distress  followed. 

Economic  Result. — In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward  Wal- 
ther,  the  city  engineer,  the  inexperienced  men  gave  satisfac- 
tion :  — 

Q.    As  I  understand  it,  an  increased  number  were  put  at  work  on 
these  sewers,  persons  who  had  not  previously  been  acquainted  with  that 
kind  of  work  P    A.    I  think  a  great  many  of  them  had  been  at  work  in  < 
mills,  and  when  their  work  got  slack  fell  back  on  the  city  to  get  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  able  to  work  along  beside  the 
regular  force  P    A.    I  think  they  must  have  been. 

Q.  Did  they  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  therefore  did  the  city  get 
the  same  value,  or  was  the  city  under  the  circumstances  a  little  more 
lenient  P  A.  They  might  have  been  lenient  with  them  for  a  time,  until 
they  got  acquainted  with  the  work,  but  after  that  everybody  was  ex- 
pected to  do  a  day^s  work. 
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SaIjEM. 

The  relief  furnished  the  unemployed  on  public  works  in 
Salem  was  distributed  by  two  agencies, — the  street  depart- 
ment, and  a  special  committee  of  the  city  government  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  filling  Porter's  Cove. 

The  Street  Department. 

Early  in  January  the  superintendent  of  streets  was  author- 
ized to  use  $1,000  in  giving  employment  to  men  in  need. 
Xo  special  appropriation  had  been  made,  nor  were  the  unem- 
ployed mentioned  in  the  order ;  but  it  was  intended  to  use 
the  money  for  their  benefit,  and  then  to  obtain  a  deficiency 
appropriation.  A  little  later  another  fund  of  $200  upon  a 
special  appropriation  for  the  unemployed  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  superintendent. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qiidlijicationa.  — A  small 
portion  of  this  money  was  used  for  snow  shovelling  at  the  rate 
of  $1.75  per  nine-hour  day.  The  chief  .employment  was 
furnished  in  breaking  stone.  Boxes  were  constructed  which 
would  contain  a  cubic  yard,  and  so  arranged  that  only  stones 
of  tile  required  size  could  be  thrust  into  thjem.  The  super- 
intendent, by  experimenting  with  his  own  men,  found  that 
$1  a  yard  was  a  fair  piece  wage.  For  this  work  264  men 
registered,  and  200  were  given  employment.  Competent 
men  were  able  to  earn  $2  and  more  a  day ;  and  even  inex- 
perienced men  had  no  difficulty  in  earning  $1.  It  was  not 
found  possible,  however,  to  give  the  men  more  than  three 
days'  work  each. 

Though  there  were  a  few  mechanics  among  the  number, 
the  men  were  chiefly  laborers ;  some  were  notorious  loafers. 

Economic  Result. — Although  stone  cannot  be  broken  so 
cheaply  by  hand  as  by  stone  crushers,  no  great  loss  appears 
to  have  been  suffered. 

At  Portends  Cove. 

Previous  to  the  unusual  demand  for  employment  in  the 
winter  of  1893,  $12,000  had  been  appropriated  by  the  city 
for  filling  Porter^s  Cove,  which  was  a  tide-water  flat  threaten- 
ing the  health  of  the  community.     A  special  conmiittee  of 
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the  city  goyemment  had  been  chosen  to  conduct  this  work, 
but  nothing  was  done  until  the  apparent  number  of  the 
unemployed  rendered  immediate  action  advisable.  The  ex- 
penditure in  this  way  was  $4,000. 

CUiarcuiter  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualificalions. — The 
work  consisted  simply  of  digging  gravel  from  the  hills  and 
teaming  it  to  the  Cove. 

The  work  was  begun  on  the  12th  of  February,  but  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  weather  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  it 
except  at  intervals.  Only  two  days  in  February  could  be 
utilized.  In  all,  the  men  worked  29  days  at  a  rate  of  $1  for 
a  nine-hour  day.  Operations  were  discontinued  as  soon  as 
the  opening  of  general  work  in  the  spring  provided  other 
means  of  employment.  The  men  were  employed  in  shifts. 
"The  first  set  of  men  employed  were  each,  so  far  as  possible, 
given  the  opportunity  of  working  six  days.  The  second  set 
were  each  given,  as  a  rule,  the  opportunity  of  working  four 
days,  the  work  being  discontinued  too  soon  to  allow  them  to 
work  longer  than  that.*'  Employment  to  the  amount  of  666 
days' work  was  given  to  172  men,  —  the  maximum  being 
eight  and  one-half  days,  and  the  average  nearly  four  days. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  employment  of 
teamsters. 

Some  of  the  men  employed  had  been  transferred  from  the 
stone  breaking  furnished  by  the  street  department.  A  part 
found  other  work,  and  therefore  were  not  obliged  to  accept 
all  the  employment  offered  them  at  the  Cove.  Residence, 
or  at  least  a  bona  fide  intention  of  residence,  was  required  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  Men  with  dependent  families 
were  given  the  preference. 

Economic  liesuU.  —  The  committee  attempted  to  furnish 
relief  to  as  many  as  possible,  but  through  lack  of  facil- 
ities was  unable  to  work  a  large  number  of  men  together. 
Some  loss  was  experienced  by  over-crowding.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  felt  that  the  work  was  done  economically.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  relief,  the  result 
was  less  satisfactory  than  had  been  anticipated,  for  the 
gravel  pits  were  so  far  from  the  Cove  that  the  expense  of 
teaming  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  spent. 
Moreover,   the  further   the  work  progressed    the  greater 
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seemed  to  be  the  proportional  expense  of  teaming,  and  in 

the  latter  weeks  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  was 

so  absorbed.     Though  some   of   the    teamsters  had  been 

numbered  among  the  unemployed  (and  therefore  their  wages 

can  be  considered  as  relief) ,  the  amount  that  they  received 

was  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.     This  fact  was  one 

of  the  causes  of  discontinuing  the  work  •so  early  in  the 

spring. 

Chelsea. 

In  October,  1893,  $1,000  was  appropriated  by  the  city 
goyemment  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  upon  street 
work.  A  supplementary  appropriation  of  $3,000  was  made 
later  in  February.  The  distribution  of  the  first  $1,000  was 
made  entirely  by  the  street  department,  but  by  the  time  that 
the  $3,000  was  needed  for  use  the  Citizens'  Relief  Commit- 
tee had  been  organized  and  was  co-operating  with  the  city 
government.  The  direct  co-operation  of  the  committee  was 
confined  to  selecting  the  men  who  should  be  given  work 
under  the  $3,000  appropriation.  In  addition,  however,  part 
of  the  funds  raised  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  were  used  in 
getting  out  gravel,  which  was  in  the  end  placed  at  the  city's 
disposal. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications. — The 
$3,000  appropriation  was  expended  as  follows :  — 

Ash  dump, $21  25 

Cleaning  streets, 531  62 

Screening  gravel, '  454  07 

Pointing  bridge, .  14  37 

Hauling  wood, 102  00 

Streets, 1,869  69 

•2,993  00 

Under  the  first  city  appropriation,  with  which  the  Citizens' 
Relief  Conmiittee  had  no  connection,  the  men  were  divided  into 
two  gangs,  working  alternately  two  weeks  at  a  time.  Under 
the  second  appropriation,  and  on  the  work  carried  on  directly 
by  the  Relief  Conmiittee  at  the  gravel  pit,  a  system  of 
three-day  shifts  was  the  general  rule. 

Wages  were  fixed  under  the  special  appropriations  at 
$1.25  a  day ;  the  usual  city  wage  being  $1.75  and  $2  a  day. 
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The  Relief  Committee  adopted  the  same  rate  as  the  city. 
The  few  experienced  men  whom  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy were  paid  $1.25  from  the  emergency  appropriation 
and  the  balance  of  their  wages  from  the  regular  funds  of 
the  department. 

The  number  of  men  employed  under  the  first  appropriation 
was  between  lOO  and  125 ;  under  the  second  appropriation, 
224 ;  and  upon  the  gravel  pit  under  the  relief  conmiittee,  80. 
Work  under  the  city  continued  from  the  end  of  December 
till  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  of  the  Relief  Conunittee 
continued  during  the  month  of  February.  In  all,  under  the 
$3,000  appropriation  the  city  gave  1,575  days'  work,  and  at 
the  gravel  pit  the  Relief  Committee  gave  132  days.  The 
maximum  employment  to  any  man  upon  the  streets  was  24 
days.  Of  the  224  men  under  the  second  appropriation,  3 
received  work  for  more  than  20  days,  55  received  work  for 
more^than  10  days,  and  99  received  work  for  more  than  five 
days. 

The  Citizens'  Relief  Committee,  besides  employing  men  at 
the  gravel  pit,  conducted  a  large  wood-yard.  A  description 
of  this  work,  including  the  investigation  and  selection  of 
applicants  for  city  employment,  will  be  found  on  page  46. 

Economic  liesult, — The  city  authorities  think  that  the 
labor  of  many  men  was  not  worth  as  much  as  $1.25  a 
day,  and  probably  that  none  was  worth  more.  The  labor 
of  some  was  not  worth  more  than  50  cents.  Even  the  men 
who  had  formerly  worked  on  the  regular  force  at  $1.75 
dropped  their  standard  of  exertion  soon  after  they  began 
to  work  with  the  new  men.  In  the  street  cleaning,  how- 
ever, since  practically  all  the  men  were  capable  of  doing 
what  was  required  of  them,  the  city  made  a  slight  oJOT-setting 
gain,  for  it  paid  only  $1.25  for  work  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  necessary  at  $1.75. 

Brockton. 

For  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  of  Brockton  last  winter 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  the  street  depart- 
ment. The  department  had  in  a  way  provided  for  the  needs 
of  the  winter  by  performing  less  work  during  the  summer 
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than  would  have  been  conducted  ordinarily,  in  order  that 
some  work  would  remain  for  the  dull  season. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications. — The 
emergency  men  were  employed  chiefly  in  cutting  brush  along 
the  highways  and  repairing  roads.  The  work  was  begun  in 
the  middle  of  December.  During  four  or  five  weeks  the 
frost  was  two  or  three  feet  thick. 

Employment  was  given  in  shifts,  at  first  of  three  days  in 
the  week  and  later  of  two  days.  For  most  of  the  period  the 
men  were  employed  only  half  a  day  at  a  time,  i,  e.,  six  half- 
days  or  four  half-days  per  week.  The  emergency  men  were 
paid  the  usual  city  wage  of  $2  a  day.  The  number  of  emer- 
gency men  on  the  list  of  the  department  was  120.  About 
one-third  worked  during  the  whole  period,  and  the  average 
number  employed  was  about  80. 

The  men  to  be  given  work  were  selected  by  an  investiga- 
ting committee  of  the  city  government,  which  in  turn  com- 
municated with  the  charitable  societies  and  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  Only  residents  of  six  months'  standing  were 
employed. 

Economic  Result,  —  But  few  of  the  men  employed  had 
previously  worked  for  the  department.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  came  from  shops.  In  the  main,  they  were  willing 
but  inefficient.  Mr.  A.  A.  Dunbar,  superintendent  of 
streets,  said :  — 

Q.  Did  you  have  pretty  good  success  with  the  road  work?  A.  I 
oould  not  say  it  was  a  success;  it  was  more  charity  than  any  great 
benefit,  in  my  judgment.  One-third  of  the  money  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  results  in  May. 

Q.  Supposing  the  work  had  been  done  by  the  class  of  men  you 
would  ordinarily  pick  out,  could  it  have  been  done  for  less  at  the  same 
time  of  yearP  A.  That  was  a  poor  time  of  year  for  any  one  to  work 
out  of  doors.  It  could  have  been  done  for  less,  of  course ;  we  could 
have  had  stronger  men. 

Taunton. 

The  relief  undertaken  for  the  unemployed  in  Taunton  last 
winter  was  upon  a  special  city  appropriation  of  $11,000  for 
the  street  department. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications. — A  few 
of  the  unemployed  were  used  in  grading,  and  in  clearing  out 
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underbrush  in  the  cemetery.  The  chief  employment,  how- 
ever, was  upon  a  hill  which  the  street  department  had  pur- 
chased in  order  to  employ  men  in  getting  out  gravel  and 
screening  it  ready  for  use  when  work  should  open  in  the 
spring.  This  employment  was  not  immediately  necessary. 
The  work  continued  three  months. 

The  pay  was  15  cents  an  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day ;  the 
usual  city  wage  varies  from  15  to  20  cents,  the  average  rate 
being  17  J-  cents.  The  men  were  employed  in  three  shifts 
of  one  week  each^  200  working  at  a  time.  The  pay  rolls 
included  670  names,  but  some  of  the  men  were  so  inefficient 
that  they  worked  but  a  short  time.  The  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  felt  that,  owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the  shifts,  the 
relief  furnished  by  the  street  department  was  not  of  great 
value,  and  therefore  in  giving  their  out-door  aid  made  no 
discrimination  against  men  who  were  so  employed. 

The  superintendent  of  streets  made  his  own  selection  from 
among  the  applicants,  but  the  number  was  so  great  that  he 
was  unable  to  investigate  sufficiently  the  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  all.  Some  men  who  had  no  means  of  support 
and  were  worthy  of  work  were  neglected ;  others  who  had 
money  in  banks  and  owned  their  homes  were  employed. 
Afterwards  the  superintendent  called  upon  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  to  aid  him,  but  the  Overseers,  being  pressed  with 
work,  could  render  but  little  assistance* 

Economic  Result.  —  From  an  economic  point  of  view 
these  efforts  proved  unsatisfactory,  in  part  attributed  to 
insufficient  superintendence.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
relief  men,  according  to  the  superintendent  of  streets,  were 
thoroughly  capable.  Those  from  the  factories  were  of  but 
little  service  until  they  had  been  working  about  two  weeks ; 
some  could  not  stand  the  exposure ;  others  were  discharged 
for  unwillingness. 

The  frosts  were  a  serious  cause  of  loss,  for  on  very  cold 
nights  the  bank  froze  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  blasting 
was  necessary  before  the  work  could  continue  in  the  morn- 
ing. Moreover,  the  blasting  in  itself  caused  another  loss, 
as  the  less  willing  workmen  were  extremely  slow  in  return- 
ing to  their  places  after  the  explosions.  As  there  was  not 
immediate  use  for  the  gravel,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a 
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number  of  men  in  throwing  it  up  into  piles,  —  a  waste  of 
labor,  inasmuch  as  ordinarily  the  screening  would  have  been 
utilized  inmiediately  upon  the  streets.  The  loss  due  to 
these  causes,  it  is  estimated,  was  one-fourth  of  the  total 
expense.  Mr.  G.  A.  Elng,  the  city  engineer,  thinks  that 
the  losses  suffered  in  Taunton  were  due  largely  to  circum- 
stances, and  were  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  work. 

FiTCHBUBG. 

In  the  matter  of  relief  by  public  works  in  Fitchburg  a 
citizens'  mass  meeting  took  the  initiative  and  recommended 
to  the  city  government  that  work  should  be  provided  for 
the  unemployed.  The  street  department  was  consequently 
authorized  to  proceed  with  highway  construction,  and  to  use 
such  fiinds  as  were  necessary.  The  road  which  was  con- 
structed under  this  order  had  long  been  needed,  but  the  city 
had  been  unwilling,  until  the  emergency  made  it  wise  to 
provide  employment,  to  expend  money.  The  highway  de- 
partment used  about  $36,000  in  this  way.  In  addition,  extra 
work  was  carried  on  under  the  water  department. 

The  Highway  Department. 

Charaxster  of  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications.  —  The  con- 
struction was  mainly  through  a  bog.  It  began  early  in 
December  and  continued  through  the  winter. 

The  men  were  paid  the  usual  wage  of  the  highway  depart- 
ment, $1.50  a  day.  At  first  the  men  were  employed  alter- 
nate weeks,  but  later  two  weeks  out  of  three.  The  number 
given  this  special  work  was  about  200,  of  whom  the  emer- 
gency men  numbered  about  100. 

The  superintendent  of  streets  undertook  the  selection  of 
men,  but  found  the  matter  of  investigation  so  laborious  that 
he  was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for 
assistance.  The  emergency  had  heavily  increased  their  own 
work,  however,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  special 
investigator.  Inasmuch  as  relief  afforded  to  persons  coming 
from  other  towns  was  reimbursed  to  the  city,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  furnish  work  at  the  city's  expense  only  to  those 
who  had  a  legal  settlement  in  Fitchburg.  The  rate  of  $1.50 
a  day  paid  under  the  emergency  fiind  proved  an  attraction 
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to  mill  operatives  who  were  accustomed  to  receive  $1,259 
and  some  of  them  persisted  in  working  on  the  streets  even 
after  they  could  have  received  employment  at  their  usual 
occupation. 

Economic  Result.  —  About  one-third  of  the  men  employed 
were  miU  operatives,  who  were  comparatively  inefficient.  It 
was  estimated  roughly  that  three  mill  operatives  did  only 
about  as  much  work  as  two  regular  men.  After  about  one 
month's  work,  however,  many  of  them  had  been  trained  up 
to  the  standard.  Some  would  never  be  of  much  use.  The 
unfavorable  season  increased  the  cost  of  the  work  somewhat, 
but  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  construction 
had  been  carried  on  elsewhere  than  upon  the  bog.  Of  the 
actual  increased  cost  from  all  causes  no  estimate  has  been 
made. 

Tlie   Water  DepartmenL 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  water  department  conducts 
no  work  in  the  winter  except  that  of  removing  snow ;  but 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  unemployed  it  last  winter  under- 
took to  clear  up  the  land  about  the  reservoir.  This  was 
merely  a  general  improvement,  which,  though  not  immedi- 
ately necessary,  would  have  been  done  sooner  or  later. 
Continuous  employment  was  given  at  $1.50  for  a  nine-hour 
day.  Thirty  or  forty  emergency  men  were  thus  assisted  for 
about  ten  weeks. 

The  qualifications  for  employment  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  under  the  street  department. 

Waltham. 

In  Waltham  relief  for  the  unemployed  was  furnished  by 
the  municipal  departments  upon  the  parks  and  streets. 

On  the  Parks, 

A  small  appropriation  was  made  to  improve  a  tract  of 
land  recently  purchased  for  park  purposes.  The  total 
amount  expended  in  this  way  was  $2,100. 

Character  of  the  Work ;  Wages ;  Qualifications.  —  The 
work,  consisting  in  trimming  trees  and  building  a  road, 
began  late  in  October  and  continued  until  early  in  December. 
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A3  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  work  through  the 
winter,  the  men  were  given  continuous  employment.  Though 
an  eight-hour  day  was  the  rule,  the  men  were  paid  the  usual 
city  wage  of  $1.75.  The  maximum  number  of  men  em- 
ployed at  a  time  was  82.  The  amount  spent  in  wages  was 
♦1,800. 

The  men  who  should  be  given  work  were  selected  by  the 
Park  Commission,  which  paid  attention  rather  *Ho  necessity 
than  to  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done."  None  but  residents 
were  employed. 

JEconomic  Result.  —  Many  of  the  men  came  from  the  Wal- 
tham  Watch  Factory,  and  though  unaccustomed  to  this  kind 
of  work  apparently  endeavored  to  do  their  best.  Their  inex- 
perience, nevertheless,  increased  the  cost  of  the  work. 

After  consultation  with  the  overseer,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment 
and  experience,  I  place  the  work  accomplished  at  60  per  cent,  of  what 
might  have  been  done  by  labor  selected  especially  for  the  kind  of  work 
we  had  to  do.    Letter  of  Mr,  T.  P.  Smithy  Chairman  of  the  ChmmisHon. 

On  the  Streets. 

The  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  furnished  employment 
in  cleaning  streets  and  shovelling  snow  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  street  department.  The  men  were  given  three 
days'  work  in  each  week,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day.  The 
number  so  employed  varied  between  fifteen  and  twenty. 
The  work  continued  about  two  months,  which  was  as  long 
as  the  city  found  anjrthing  for  the  men  to  do.  The  work  is 
reported  to  have  been  done  economically. 

QUINCY. 

In  December  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for 
work  for  the  unemployed  upon  the  highways. 

Character  of  the  Work;  Wages;  Qualifications.  —  Opera- 
tions began  on  December  19  and  continued  until  the  middle 
of  February.  With  few  exceptions,  the  men  were  em- 
ployed irregularly.  The  emergency  men  were  paid  $1.50 
a  day,  as  compared  with  the  regular  pay,  $1.75  and  $2. 
Many  of  these  were  employed  as  overseers.  Whereas  the 
usual   rate  for  teams  is  $3  a  day,  upon   this   emergency 
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work  it  was  $2.50.  About  225  men,  all  of  whom  had 
dependents  upon  them,  were  given  employment.  Nearly  all 
were  laborers,  and  some  had  had  experience  upon  the  force 
of  the  highway  department.  Taken  as  a  whole,  their  work 
was  but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  regular  force.  The 
cost  was  not  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  under 
normal  conditions. 

NOBTHAMFTON. 

Special  work  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  was  under- 
taken in  the  street  department,  at  an  expenditure  of  $2,500. 
Though  this  work  was  necessary,  it  would  have  been  de- 
ferred if  the  demands  for  employment  had  not  been  great. 

The  work  consisted  of  getting  out  stone  from  a  quarry  and 
grading  streets.  Operations  began  in  October,  but  the 
grading  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  ground  froze. 

The  men  were  given  on  an  average  three  weeks'  employ- 
ment, at  $1.50  a  day.     The  usual  rate  is  $1.75. 

The  selection  of  men  was  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
streets,  who  employed  only  residents,  and  gave  preference 
to  men  with  dependent  families.  Although  between  200 
and  300  applications  were  received,  the  limited  ground  space 
available  made  it  unwise  to  employ  many  at  a  time ;  and  it 
was  expensive  to  shift  the  men.  In  consequence,  only  59 
men  were  given  employment. 

Judging  from  last  winter's  expenditure,  the  superintendent 
of  streets  thinks  that  winter  work  would  be  expensive  even 
if  the  men  would  accept  $1.25  a  day  as  wages. 

Newbueyport. 

The  only  attempt  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  was  an 
addition  of  25  extra  men  to  the  force  of  the  street  depart- 
ment. Although  some  street  construction  was  undertaken, 
the  work  was  chiefly  street  cleaning. 

The  men  received  on  an  average  three  days'  employment 
a  week  for  the  three  winter  months,  at  the  usual  city  rate  of 
$1.50.  About  half  the  men  came  from  the  shoe  fEictories, 
and  some  had  been  formerly  employed  on  city  work  of  a 
higher  grade. 
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Mablborough. 

The  demand  for  employment  in  Marlborough  hastened  the 
construction  of  a  new  reservoir  and  stand-pipe,  for  which 
money  had  been  already  appropriated  in  September, 

WOBURN. 

The  relief  for  the  unemployed  in  Woburn  consisted  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  street,  which  involved  the  expenditure 
of  $3,879. 

The  men  were  given  weekly  shifts  at  $1.75  per  day,  — the 
usual  city  wage  for  transient  laborers.  Most  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  regular  force  and  continuing  with  the  emer- 
gency men  were  paid  $2  a  day.  Between  200  and  300  emer- 
gency men  were  given  work,  30  or  40  at  a  time,  during  the 
two  months  that  the  work  continued. 

The  nien  were  selected  by  the  committee  on  highways. 
Only  residents  were  employed.  The  committee  thought  it 
inadvisable  to  limit  the  work  to  men  who  had  no  resources, 
and  therefore  some  who  had  homes  of  their  own,  which  con- 
tinued non-employment  would  endanger,  were  given  work. 

The  cost  of  construction  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
unfavorable  season.  The  increase  is  roughly  estimated  at 
more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

Everett. 

The  number  of  unemployed  appears  to  have  been  small  in 
Everett.  At  all  events,  the  demand  for  relief  work  was  in- 
considerable. The  condition  is  well  stated  in  a  communica- 
tion from  the  executive  department :  — 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  men,  the  sewer  commissioners  under- 
took to  build  a  sewer,  and  asked  for  men  to  work  at  $1.50  a  day,  and  I 
believe  they  were  practically  unable  to  get  any  one  in  our  city,  because 
men  refused  to  work  for  less  than  f 2  a  day.  I  think  there  was  but  a 
very  small  proportion  more  of  our  laboring  people  out  of  work  last 
winter  than  in  previous  winters. 

Beverly. 

In  Beverly  no  attempt  was  made  last  winter  to  provide 
for  the  unemployed  by  work  in  the  city  departments.  In 
the  early  part  of  1894,  however,  the  desire  to  furnish  work 
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to  the  unemployed  served  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  brick 
sewer,  which  was  to  cost  about  $24,000.  The  sewer  was 
constructed  by  a  contractor  from  Rhode  Island,  who  em- 
ployed Italians  at  about  $1.10  a  day.  The  unemployed  of 
the  town,  therefore,  who  receive  ordinarily  $2  for  a  nine-hour 
day  when  working  for  the  town,  received  no  immediate 
benefit  from  the  appropriation.  The  construction  of  the 
sewer  was  not  undertaken  until  the  ground  had  been  opened. 

Hyde  Park. 

In  Hyde  Park  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  on 
Feb.  6,  1894,  to  give  work  upon  the  highways  to  men  in 
need. 

The  work  consisted  in  crushing  stone  and  removing  snow. 
The  men  were  employed  in  shifts  at  the  usual  rate  of  20 
cents  an  hour.  The  number  employed  was  150.  The  depart- 
ment gave  1,100  days'  work,  or  an  average  of  about  7  days 
per  man.  Preference  was  given  to  residents  and  men  with 
families.     One-half  of  the  laborers  were  mechanics. 

The  value  of  the  labor  is  reported  as  not  much  more  than 
one-half  what  it  should  have  been ;  it  being  increased  in  part 
by  the  unfavorable  season  of  the  year. 

Westfield. 

The  employment  furnished  on  public  work  in  Westfield 
was  carried  on  at  the  instance  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Com- 
mittee ;  and,  indeed,  the  wages  were  paid  by  that  committee, 
—  the  town  merely  furnishing  the  tools  and  the  opportunity 
for  work. 

The  men  were  employed  in  taking  gravel  from  a  hill  which 
it  Was  desirable  to  remove  and  filling  a  ravine  in  the  ceme- 
tery, and  in  cutting  brush  along  the  roads.  The  wheeling 
was  done  by  wheelbarrows,  and  thus  the  expense  of  teaming 
was  saved.  The  work  began  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  continued  until  the  first  of  April. 

Wages  were  fixed  at  $1  dollar  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
payment  was  made  generally  in  orders,  though  in  some 
instances  money  was  given.  Married  men  were  given  all 
the  work  they  desired,  but  single  men  were  limited  to  earn- 
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ings  of  $3  a  week.  Probably  about  100  men  in  all  received 
employment. 

A  description  of  the  methods  of  choosing  the  men  who 
should  be  given  work  and  of  the  character  of  the  applicants 
will  be  found  on  page  55,  above. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  average,  the  work  of  the 
men  was  worth  much  more  than  50  cents  a  day,  as  judged  by 
usual  standards. 

Plymouth. 

In  Plymouth  the  effort  to  furnish  work  led  to  the  laying 
out  of  a  new  road.  About  200  men  were  employed  in 
shifts,  distributed  over  ten  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  an 
hour.  The  men  got  on  the  average  about  three  weeks'  work 
each.     Only  citizens  and  tax  payers,  were  employed. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  was  estimated  at  about  one- 
third  more  than  it  would  be  under  normal  conditions. 

Leominster. 

In  order  to  furnish  employment  for  those  in  need,  the 
town  of  Leominster  made  two  appropriations,  —  $6,000  for 
sewer  construction  and  $1,100  for  clearing  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Upon  sewer  construction  about  100  men  were  employed, 
at  the  rate  of  $1.70  per  day.  This  work  lasted  two  months 
and  a  half,  until  the  latter  part  of  December. 

The  work  of  clearing  occupied  about  three  weeks,  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  about  ten  men  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a 
day. 

Webster. 

Hastened  employment  was  given  to  about  20  of  the  ui^em- 
ployed  of  Webster  by  the  introduction  of  water  into  the 
almshouse.  The  men  were  paid  12^  cents  per  hour.  The 
total  expenditure  was  $586. 

Wakefield. 

For  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  in  Wakefield  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  was  made  for  employment  at  the  stone 
crusher. 
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About  130  men  received  work,  in  shifts  of  one  week  at  a 
time.  They  were  paid  20  cents  an  hour,  and  earned  between 
$10  and  $20  each.    None  but  residents  were  employed. 

North  Attleborough. 

For  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  in  North  Attleborough 
an  appropriation  was  made  of  $1,000  to  be  expended  by 
the  street  department.     Of  this  $850  was  spent. 

The  work  provided  was  chiefly  the  removal  of  snow. 
Thirteen  men  were  employed,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  an 
hour.  The  usual  town  rate  is  17  J  cents.  The  men  received 
employment  on  the  average  six  or  eight  weeks.  Recom- 
mendations for  emplojrment  were  given  by  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  About  two-thirds  of  the  men  came  from  the 
factories,  and  the  remainder  were  out-door  laborers. 

The  labor  is  reported  as  inefficient.  The  results  were 
only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  capable  men. 

Revere. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  last  winter  in  Revere 
to  provide  employment  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it. 

Arlington. 

The  only  effort  taken  in  behalf  of  the  unemployed  in 
Arlington  was  a  slight  hastening  of  work  already  planned. 

Greenfield. 

The  needs  of  the  unemployed  served  rather  as  an  occa- 
sion than  as  a  cause  for  an  appropriation  for  sewera.  Some 
of  the  citizens  wished  the  work  conducted  at  once,  and  others 
wei;p  opposed  to  it ;  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  turned  the 
balance.  The  appropriation  of  last  winter  was  $12,000, 
whereas  the  usual  appropriation  is  about  $2,000.  The  work 
was  not  begun,  however,  until  the  opening  of  the  ground 
in  the  spring.     Only  residents  of  the  town  were  employed. 

Rockland. 

To  serve  the  unemployed  in  Rockland,  street  construc- 
tion, which,  though  already  ordered,  would  not  have  been 
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undertaken  until  spring,  was.  begun.  The  expenditure  in 
this  way  during  the  winter  was  $1,480. 

The  men  were  given  work  continuously  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  usual  town  wage  is  $1.75  for  a 
nine-hour  day.  Men  and  teams  were  paid  $2.75.  The  work 
lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  and  gave  employment  to  about 
60  men,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  new  men.  The  aver- 
age amount  earned  by  the  laborers  was  $16.75,  the  maximum 
being  $26.25.  The  average  amount  paid  for  men  and  teams 
was  $33.08,  and  the  maximum  $64. 

As  a  rule,  only  residents  were  emploj'ed,  but  men  who 
seemed  to  have  a  bona  fide  intention  of  remaining  in  town, 
even  though  they  had  not  gained  a  legal  settlement,  were 
not  refused.  Among  the  number  aided  were  a  few  house- 
holders who  were  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them  unless  work  was  forth- 
coming. Although  some  of  the  men  employed  were  regular 
employees  of  the  town,  they  seem  to  have  worked  conscien- 
tiously in  spite  of  the  reduced  wage.  No  estimate  was  made 
of  the  loss  due  to  the  unfavorable  season. 

Westbobough. 

Though  no  special  appropriation  was  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed  in  Westborough,  the  usual  appropriations 
were  somewhat  increased.  Some  of  the  sewer  work  was 
hastened  by  a  year  or  more. 

Thirty  or  forty  men  were  thus  employed  from  the  first  of 
November  to  the  first  of  December.  Preference  was  given 
to  residents  and  men  with  dependent  fisimilies. 
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RELIEF  GRANTED  BY  PRIVATE  CHARITY. 


It  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  or  complete  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  relief  granted  the  unemployed  by  private 
agencies.  It  is  difficult  even  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of 
charitable  agencies,  and  some  societies  prefer  that  their  work 
should  not  be  advertised  by  notices  in  print.  Moreover,  many 
church  organizations  in  the  State  maintain  relief  branches, 
or  aid  societies,  whose  work  is  not  recorded  in  a  form 
available  for  use  in  this  report.  Finally,  no  records  are 
obtainable  to  show  relief  given  by  individuals.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  should  be  taken  simply  as  indicative 
of  the  general  course  of  private  charity  during  the  year 
1893-94,  especially  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  years. 
It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the  statistics  between  the 
chronic  cases  and  the  able  bodied  and  willing  workers  who 
are  out  of  employment,  but  inferences  can  be  drawn  by 
noting  in  particular:  (1)  increase  of  new  applications;  (2) 
situations  found  for  those  able  to  work.  Completeness  was 
not  to  be  expected.  Only  regularly  organized  charities,  and 
a  few  church  aid  societies,  whose  operations  are  matters  of 
public  record  obtainable  by  this  Board,  are  included  in  the 
following  statements.  The  towns  are  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order. 

Attleborough. 

AssoctcUed  GharUiea.  — This  organization  was  formed  in 
November,  1893,  "To  disburse  what  might  be  needed  to 
make  more  comfortable  the  families  of  men  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the  hard  times ;  and 
who  had  not  received  aid  from  the  Overseers."  Contribu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $1,200  were  pledged  by  subscription. 
The  number  of  persons  aided  by  the  agent  was  134.  Orders 
on  the  local  dealers  were  given  amounting  to  $306.65. 
Clothing,  etc.,  was  also  donated  and  distributed. 
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Boston. 

Asaodaied  Charities.  —  The  number  of  families  dealt  with 
during  1894  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  families  remaining  in  the 
care  of  the  visitors  May  31,  1894,  was  25  per  cent,  more 
than  on  May  31,  1893.  The  administrative  work  of  the 
society  was  more  than  doubled  during  the  year,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  this  item  being  $3,000.  A  pai-t  of  this  increase, 
however,  was  due  to  the  Koxbury  fire  in  May,  1894.  New 
agents  were  appointed,  and  many  extra  helpers,  including 
127  volunteer  visitors,  were  secured.  A  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  offered  to  give  private  aid  to  people  in  distress. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Associated  Charities  itself 
does  not  give  relief,  but  investigates  and  refers  to  other 
agencies. 

Employment  was  found  for  867  persons,  nearly  100  more 
than  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  There  were  sent  out 
of  the  city  where  they  could  be  self-supporting  71  femilies, 
although  only  21  stayed  over  three  months. 

As  early  as  May,  1893,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  new 
families  dealt  with  by  the  district  agents  and  volunteer  visitors. 
The  proportion  grew  larger,  until  early  in  December  the  new 
families  numbered  twice  as  many  as  usual.  Then  the  announce- 
ment that  new  agencies  and  new  methods  of  relief  had  been,  or 
were  about  to  be,  organized,  had  the  effect  of  drawing  a  large 
number  of  applicants.  Immediately  the  number  applying  to  the 
Associated  Charities  enormously  increased.  A  part  of  the  increase 
was  necessary,  due  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  this  year ;  the 
rest  was  created  by  the  agitation.  In  January,  always  the  heaviest 
month  of  the  year,  there  were  four  times  as  many  new  families  as 
last  season.  They  were  unevenly  distributed  through  the  city, 
and  in  two  of  our  Conferences  more  new  families  became  known 
in  January  than  usually  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year ;  and  these 
Conferences  were  not  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  the  distress  had 
first  shown  itself.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  numbers 
were  71  per  cent,  more  than  in  1893.  For  the  five  months  ending 
March  81,  1893,  the  District  Conferences  received  941  new  fami- 
lies. For  the  five  months  ending  March  31,  1894,  they  received 
2,681,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many.  Besides  this,  many  families 
already  known,  who  had  been  self-supporting  of  late  years,  re- 
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quired  as  mooh  attention  in  this  winter's  emergency  as  new  fami- 
lies.   Secretary's  Beportfor  1894. 


Aaaodated  C^riHea. 


1S9S-M.  1MS-M.  1991-M. 

;          1 

im«.91.  18M-M.  18aS-S9. 

1 

FamiliM  dealt  with,  . 

bjm 

8,084 

4,028 

4.024 

4,017 

4,839 

F»ml]iM  vlaltad  by  TOlan. 

teers,        .... 

2,748 

2,160 

2,011 

3,006 

2,087 

2,176 

Volunteer  Tieltora  In  the 

yeert «       •       •       •       ■ 

1,072 

920 

878 

870 

906 

887 

Number  of  vieltori  Hey  81, 

MO 

818 

767 

766 

767 

767 

Familiee  In  care  of  yleitore 

May  81,     .... 

2,822 

1,887 

1,748 

1,772 

1,609 

1,618 

Number  of  paid  officers  and 

clerka,  -> 

Permanent, 

20 

19 

18 

18 

18 

19 

Temporary  (winter), 

26 

7 

6 

8 

8 

5 

Employment  found,    . 

867 

- 

- 

678 

- 

729 

BeceipU:  — 

Donations,  .... 

$18,825  47  $16,327  49  $16,775  46 

$18,667  09 

$16,006  78  $16,080  66 

ToUl   receipts    (including 

bequests), 

28,060  11 

21,730  27 

18,714  87 

26,616  00 

21,838  03 

18,926  09 

Expenses  :— 

Salaries,       .... 

16,440  88 

13,605  74 

12,220  76 

11,606  09 

11,335  10 

11,022  40 

Rent,  office,  etc.. 

1,997  14 

1,806  25 

1,062  82 

1,632  74 

1,669  88 

- 

Printing,  postage. 

2,014  77 

1,487  60 

1,872  78 

1,873  62 

1,550  16 

- 

Miscellaneous,     . 

987  18 

1,061  07 

006  79 

980  96 

088  06 

- 

Total  expenses,    . 

$21,448  97'$17,900  66'$16,81S  14 

1                    1 

$16,683  21 

$16,402  17 

$15,621  45 

Berkeley   Tempi 

e.  —  A 

t  this 

church 

200   fe 

milies 

and  as 

many  individuals  were  assisted  during  the  winter.  Besides 
the  money  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Citizens' 
Relief  Committee,  the  church  visitors  distributed  in  cash 
$105 ;  orders  for  food,  $345 ;  fuel,  50  tons ;  and  a  consid- 
erable sum  in  sending  back  to  their  homes  people  who  had 
come  to  Boston  in  search  of  work.  From  December  to 
March,  293  men  and  550  women  and  children  received  cloth- 
ing and  shoes.  Medicines  and  medical  attendance  were  also 
provided  for  the  sick.  A  large  proportion  of  those  relieved 
were  unaccustomed  to  seek  aid. 

The  British  Charitable  Society.  —  This  society  expended 
in  1894  about  the  usual  amount  in  relief.  Aid  was  granted 
in  the  form  of  money  for  transportation,  for  lodgings  and 
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meals  ($124.19)  and  for  burials.  A  few  families  were  also 
provided  with  fuel  and  provisions.  The  total  expenditure 
was  $424.95. 

Charlestoion  Poor  Fund. — This  fund  is  expended  for  coal 
for  the  Charlestown  poor  during  December,  January  and 
February  of  each  year.  The  fond  amounts  to  $27,000.  The 
income  usually  amounts  to  from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  Last 
year  interest  already  accumulated  was  spent  in  addition  to 
the  regular  income.  Of  the  100  new  applicants  few  will 
apply  again. 


lS93-ft4. 


Maximnm 
Hitherto. 


New  applicants,     . 
Expenditure  for  coal« 
Number  of  tons,    . 


$1,500 
251 


CUj/  Missionary  Society,  —  This  society  spends  annually 
between  $6,000  and  $10,000  in  temporary  relief.  Through 
its  19  missionaries  about  2,000  families  are  reached.  Work 
is  found  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  averaging  500  situa- 
tions a  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  an  examination  of  these  families  was 
made  to  find  out  the  number  unemployed,  with  the  result 
that  305  out  of  1,462  able-bodied  men  were  found  out  of 
work. 

Kelief  in  supplies  —  fuel,  clothing  and  money  for  rent, 
etc.  —  was  granted  1,410  times  in  December,  1893,  against 
682  times  during  the  same  month  in  1892. 

Dorchester  Employment  and  Relief  Society. — This  society 
was  organized  to  co-operate  with  the  Dorchester  branch  of 
the  Associated  Charities  in  its  work  among  the  poor  of  Dor- 
chester. The  two  societies  occupy  the  same  office,  and  work 
in  harmony.  The  employment  department  gives  sewing  to 
from  twelve  to  twenty  women  to  the  extent  of  fifty  cents  a 
week  the  year  round.  About  half  the  product  is  given  away, 
and  the  rest  is  sold  to  poor,  hard-working  women  at  a  price 
not  greatly  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  material. 
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(Estimated.) 


IMS-M. 


1S9S-9S. 


Receipts :  — 
Contributions,     . 
Sales  of  garments, 

Total,  . 

Expenses :  — 
Office  expenses, , 
Material  for  work, 
Relief  in  supplies. 
Relief  in  work,  . 

Total,  . 


1329 
260 
710 
873 


^1,672 


11,075  19 
278  88 


f  1,431  97 

•329  25 
230  30 
536  68 
332  90 


1991 -99. 


#1,052  37 
263  24 


tl,291  31 

#328  79 
200  06 
433  16 
239  39 


$1,429  13      tl,201  40 


Episcopal  City  Mission. — This  society  has  under  its 
charge  five  churches  for  the  relief  of  whose  poor  members 
it  is  responsible.  The  amount  spent  in  money  last  year 
for  incidental  relief  was  $900,  where  $400  usually  suffices. 
Two-thirds  of  the  people  relieved  had  never  received  help 
before. 

German  Aid  Society, — During  the  past  year  the  work 
of  the  society  increased  50  per  cent.  Of  the  150  families 
aided  about  one-fifth  had  not  applied  to  the  society  before  ; 
more  than  one-third  of  the  applicants  were  secured  employ- 
ment. 


1999-99, 


Number  of  families  aided,     . 
New  cases,     .... 
Applications  for  work,  . 
Work  found, .... 


109 

706 
805 


Gei^man  Ladie^  Aid  Society.  —  This  society  works  in 
co-operation  with  the  German  Aid  Society,  and  deals  with 
the  women  who  apply  to  the  latter.  During  last  winter  58 
families  were  cared  for  by  the  society,  this  being  an  increase 
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of  50  per  cent,  over  the  usual  number,  while  the  amount 
expended  ($1,200)  was  double  the  sum  found  ample  in  1893. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  whole  number  would  be  capable  of  self- 
support  if  work  could  be  found. 

Howard  Benevolent  Society. — This  society  relieves  princi- 
pally the  American  poor  of  Boston.  The  fuel  fund  is  ex- 
pended solely  for  Boston  widows  of  American  birth.  It  is 
doubtful  if  over  half  of  those  assisted  are  capable  of  self- 
suppoit. 


1S9S-94. 

1899-98. 

1891-99. 

1899-91. 

Receipts    not    including 
fuel  fund, 

£xi)enditures :  — 
Fuel  fund. 
Other  supplies. 

18,558  26 

13,693  91 
7,713  44 

19,^2  31 

13,816  31 
7,223  11 

(9,123  32 

13,629  36 
7,418  76 

(7,930  77 

(3,146  67 
5,827  69 

Total, 

(11,407  35 

111,089  42 

(11,048  12 

(8,974  36 

Industrial  Home,  —  This  association  aims  to  make  em- 
ployment the  basis  of  its  relief,  and  to  receive  a  return  in 
work  for  all  aid  granted.  It  furnishes  a  temporary  home 
until  work  is  found. 

A  wood  and  coal  yard  and  a  steam  laundry  are  connected 
with  the  Home.  Lodgings  and  meals  can  be  obtained  and 
paid  for  in  money  or  in  work.  Men  are  set  to  work  in  the 
yard,  one  hour's  work  being  the  price  paid  for  each  lodging 
or  meal;  and  women  in  the  laundry,  the  sewing  room  or 
about  the  house. 

A  large  addition  to  the  house  was  finished  in  1893,  and 
much  of  this  work  was  done  by  the  inmates. 

The  poor  of  the  neighborhood  are  largely  aided.  A  dis- 
count on  the  price  of  wood  and  coal  is  given  them,  so  that 
they  can  purchase  by  the  basket  as  reasonably  as  by  the  ton. 
In  cases  where  no  return  can  be  made,  fiiel  is  given.  A 
large  number  of  garments,  as  well  as  groceries,  medicines 
and  medical  service,  is  also  given.  Bents  are  sometimes 
paid  and  tools  furnished,  — a  return  in  work  or  from  the  first 
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wages  being  required  if  possible.  A  free  employment  bu- 
reau is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates  and  the 
neighborhood. 

During  1894  the  work  was  greatly  increased.  Many  more 
skilled  laborers  applied,  and  most  of  the  applicants  were 
stated  to  be  capable  of  self-support. 


One  NigMs  ApplicarUa  {Average^  100  Inmates). 


Men, 


Total  number, 

Nativity :  — 
Americans, 
Canadians, 
Irish, 
English,  . 
Scots, 
Germans, 


Occupations :  — 
Laborers, 
R.R.  laborers, . 
Clerks,    . 
Teamsters, 
Cooks,     . 
Hostlers, 
Others  (one  and  two  each). 

Religions :  — 
Protestant, 
Catholics, 


Marital :  — 
Married,  . 
Unmarried, 


102 

65 
2 

14 
9 
9 
3 


14 

3 

10 

8 

5 

6 

68 

68 
34 


9 
93 


Women, 
Total  number. 

Age:— . 
Average, 

Nativity :  — 
American, 
Irish, 

NovaScotian, . 
English,  . 

Occupations :  — 
General  housework. 
Cooks,     . 
Laundress, 
Nurse,     . 
Dressmakers,  . 

Religions :  — 
Protestants,  . 
Catholics, 


18 


35  years. 


3 
8 
3 
4 


10 
4 
1 
1 
2 


8 
10 


Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  Society.  —  During  1894  the  appli- 
cations for  aid  from  this  society  increased  170  per  cent.,  the 
increase  being  directly  attributed  to  the  closing  of  the  fec- 
tories  in  the  vicinity.  Sewing  was  given  to  36  women  in 
1892-93,  and  to  194  women  in  1893-94.  There  was  spent 
in  wages  $610.89  (an  increase  of  $350  over  the  previous 
year),  and  more  than  twice  the  usual  amount  was  expended 
in  other  aid. 
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180S-»4. 


18IMi-9S. 


Number  of  persons  aided,     . 
Number  of  women  given  work, 

Relief:  — 

Wages, 

Supplies,        .... 


173 
36 

f261  66 
287  30 


Parker  Memorial,  — At  this  institution  the  calls  for  assist- 
ance began  to  increase  in  October.  Inquiry  as  to  the  number 
suffering  from  non-employment  was  made,  and  in  Ward  16 
in  one  month  175  families  were  examined  with  the  result 
that  40  men  or  women  who  usually  had  winter  work  were 
foQnd  out  of  employment. 

Thirty  families  were  cared  for  during  the  winter.  Em- 
ployment was  found  for  the  members,  and  necessities  were 
provided.  Besides  this  about  75  individuals  were  aided. 
Whatever  was  given  in  food,  fuel,  clothing,  money  for 
rents  and  travelling  expenses  (in  cash  about  $600)  was 
given  in  return  for  work  done  for  the  o£Sce  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  lecture  work.  From  800  to  1,000  articles 
of  clothing  were  given  away. 

Provident  Association.  —  No  attempt  is  made  by  this  asso- 
ciation to  give  employment,  but  the  city  wood-yard  is  used 
as  a  work  test  for  able-bodied  applicants.  Families  are  en- 
couraged and  assisted  to  move  out  of  the  city  where  work 
can  be  more  easily  obtained. 

The  hard  winter  was  so  far  anticipated  by  the  society  that 
early  in  the  year  increased  contributions  were  solicited. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  was  170  per  cent. ;  60  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  had  never  before  asked  help.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  families  granted  aid  was  52  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  total  value  of  distribution  37  per  cent.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  75  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  could  do  without 
aid  from  this  association  if  they  were  so  inclined  and  had 
employment.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  assisted  are 
widows  with  young  children. 
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ims-94. 


1S91-9S. 


Total  number  of  families  aided, 

American  families,     . 

Foreign  families. 
Number  of  persons  in  families, 

American  persons,  ^    . 

Foreign  persons. 
Number  of  applications, 
New  cases,     .... 

Receipts :  — 
Income, 
Donations, 
Balance, . 


Total, 

Administrative  expenses :  — 
Salaries  (officers,  clerks),     . 

Visitors, 

Rent,  printing,  etc., 

Total,      .... 

Relief :  — 
Fuel  and  food, 
Clothing,  bedding,  shoes. 

Rents, 

Special  charities,    .        . 
Estimated  value  of  donated  articles 


Total, 


2,949 
1,050 
1^99 

10,668 
3,343 
7,310 

13,862 
2,266 

tl2,012  44 

9,258  39 

782  51 


t22,053  34 

14,878  00 
2,500  00 
1,020  76 


18,398  76 

19.505  19 

4,241  73 

474  00 

765  80 

3,231  00 


118,217  72 


1,870 
672 
1,198 
6.762 
2,192 
4,570 
8,496 
842 

tl4,620  67 
4,488  00 
1,202  49 


•20,311  16 

t4,640  00 
2,400  00 
1,158  09 


•8,198  09 

•7,394  88 

2,739  44 

392  75 

808  55 

1,940  00 


•13.275  62 


1,771 
612 
1,159 
6,303 
1,957 
4,346 
8,138 
820 

•13,776  10 
4,816  00 
1,113  35 


•19,705  45 

♦4,720  00 
2,400  00 
1,141  51 


•8,261  51 

•6,498  20 

2,953  59 

783  75 

856  82 

1,720  00 


(12,812  36 


Tlie  Boston  Record  Charity  Fund.  — This  fond  was  raised 
and  expended  between  December,  1893,  and  April,  1894. 
Contributions  of  money  and  clothing  were  sent  in  great 
quantities  from  all  parts  of  New  England.  Two  hundred 
families,  representing  1,000  people,  were  aided  in  different 
parts  of  Boston.  From  $5  to  $50  a  day  were  spent  by  the 
agent.  The  largest  amount  spent  for  any  one  family  was  $30. 
The  total  expenditure  was  $1,392.14.  Thirty  situations  were 
found  for  boys  and  women.  Seven-eighths  of  those  aided  were 
widows  with  large  femilies.    It  was  reported  that  during  last 
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winter  aid  was  given  to  many  American  families  who  had 
never  before  received  aid.  There  was  no  co-operation  be- 
tween this  temporary  charity  and  the  Associated  Charities. 

Roxbury  Charitable  SodeUj. — This  is  the  second  oldest 
relief  society  in  the  United  States.  Investigation  is  made 
by  paid  visitors.  A  wood-yard  was  established  in  1879,  in 
which  work  is  given  to  able-bodied  unemployed  men  in 
&milies  that  apply  for  relief.  Last  winter  nearly  twice  the 
usual  number  received  work  here. 

The  report  for  1894  shows  that  the  work  was  doubled, 
the  fire  sufferers  making  one-half  of  the  increase.  A  differ- 
ence was  noted  in  the  nationality  of  the  applicants.  Usually 
the  applicants  are  Irish,  Nova  Scotian,  American  and  Ger- 
man ;  in  1894  there  were  also  Scandinavians,  English,  French, 
Hungarians,  Austrians,  Poles  and  Bussian  Jews .  It  is  reported 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  families  relieved  in  1894  would  be 
capable  of  self-support  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 


1 

IMS-M. 

ISM-M. 

1891-M. 

Number  of  families  relieved. 

1,865 

616 

601 

Number  of  persons  relieved, 

6,291 

2.803 

2.880  . 

New  families  relieved,  • 

738 

238 

206 

New  families  applying, 

1,066 

800 

276 

Employment  given :  — 

Nmnber  of  men,    .... 

886 

192 

179 

Receipts:  — 

Sales  of  wood,       .... 

$6,299  29 

$6,225  29 

$5,928  11 

Income  and  donations,  . 

16,959  87 

15,278  57 

10.881  46 

Total, 

$22,258  66 

$21,498  96 

$16,759  57 

Expenses :  — 

Salary, 

$1,400  00 

$1,400  00 

$1,400  00 

Rent,  etc., 

641  86 

603  05 

691  61 

Wood-yard  expenses,    . 

4,001  89 

4,546  22 

4,157  28 

Inyestments  and  repairs. 

5,324  86 

1,649  50 

2,275  63 

ReUef, 

10,225  29* 

7,604  01 

7,298  58 

Total, 

$21,598  40 

$15,802  78 

$15,828  05 

*  Indnding  labor  in  Ihe  wood-yard ;  not  including  value  of  clothing  and  house* 
iK^d  fomitore  ($6,000)  distributed  in  1894. 
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Ruggles  Street  Church.  —  From  the  employment  bureau 
of  this  church  685  people  were  sent  to  work  during  the  year. 
For  450  of  these  work  was  found  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Though  most  of  the  applicants  were  women,  situa- 
tions were  found  for  50  or  100  men. 

The  value  of  the  relief  work  of  this  church  cannot  be 
estimated.  Investigations  of  the  needs  of  the  district  were 
made  by  the  eight  visitors,  and  quantities  of  food,  Aiel  and 
clothing  were  distributed. 

Scottf  Charitable  Society. — This  society,  through  its 
permanent  relief  committee,  assists  Scotch  families  in  Boston 
and  vicinity.  The  relief  work  of  the  society  has  been 
doubled  during  the  past  two  years.  The  number  of  those 
assisted  increased  from  412  in  1892,  to  997  in  1894.  Though 
the  amount  expended  was  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  aided,  the  expense  in  1893  was  $2,113,  against 
$  1 ,  53  6  the  year  before .  The  applicants  for  lodgings  increased 
in  the  largest  proportion. 

Permanent  Relief  Committee. 


Belief:  — 
Grooeiiec,  fael,  eto.,   . 

LodglDfft 

Meals, 

Boots  and  ahoee, .... 
TransporUtion  In  United  States, 
Transportation  to  Scotland, 
Burials, 

Administration, 

Total  expenses,     . 

Beeelpts, 

Knmber  of  families  and  persons 
aided, 


Namber 

of 

Peraonf 

Aided. 


Money 
Expended. 


801 

202 

617 

80 

*:i 

1 


$1,106  08 

84  80 

823  80 

U  00 

211  84 

88  00 
12  76 


$1,827  02 


189S-M. 


Komber 

of 

Penoni 

Aided. 


Money 
Expendsd. 


244 

218 

476 

22 

108 

12 

17 


$1,016  77 

60  40 

286  40 

82  80 

I   848  18 

882  67 
60  .30 


-    |$2,113  12 


18M-91. 


Number 

of 

Persons 

Aided. 


Money 

Ex- 
pended. 


1T2 

22 

210 

26 

70 

6 

6 


$788  68 

6  70 

114  66 

20  00 

820  00 

160  00 
118  24 


$1,686  02 


$1,828  78 


WI 


$2,170  10 


810 


418 


0 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  —  At  this  church  a 
free  employment  bureau  was  opened,  and  situations  were 
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found  by  advertisement  for  147  persons,  representing  about 
125  families.  The  great  majority  of  the  applicants  were 
single  women  or  widows,  and  nearly  all  were  capable  of 
self-support.  Some  married  women,  whose  husbands  were 
out  of  work,  applied  for  work  by  the  day. 

8t,   Vincent  de  Paul  Society  {Twenty-six  Boston  Confer^' 

ences) . 


9  monthi. 


13  months. 


Number  of  families  aided,    . 
Persons  in  families, 
Situations  found,   . 
Relief, 


1,885 

5.871 

2U 

119,159  00 


1,262 

4,635 

155 

124,044  00 


Swedish  Relief  Association.  — An  Emergency  Committee 
was  formed  by  this  society  in  January  and  continued  until 
June.  Belief  was  given  in  sums  of  between  $5  and  $10 ; 
nine-tenths  of  the  number  aided  were  families  of  mechanics 
who  were  out  of  work. 

Emergency  Committee. 

Nmnber  of  families  relieved, 70 

Individuals  relieyed  in  addition,    .....  ^      .  80 

Cause  of  need :  — 

Lack  of  employment, 90  per  cent. 

Sickness, 10  per  cent. 

Expenses :  — 

Administration,      . |8  84 

Relief  in  cash, 2,245  74 

Relief  in  meals  and  lodging  tickets, 58  50 

Total, #2,808  08 

United  Hdyrew  Benevolent  Association.  — This  association 
cares  for  the  Hebrew  poor  in  Boston.  Owing  to  the  indus- 
trial depression,  especially  as  it  affected  the  clothing  trades, 
and  the  large  Russian  immigration  last  winter,  the  work  of 
the  society  more  than  doubled.     It  is  estimated  that  2,000 
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fisimiltes  were  aided,  of  whom  one-half  needed  work.  From 
October,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  $8,000  was  spent  in  relief, 
which  is  almost  as  much  as  the  entire  expenses  of  an  ordinary 
year,  and  exceeds  by  $3,100  the  amount  used  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Young  WomevCs  Christian  Association ,  —  This  association 
made  a  special  effort  to  give  work  to  the  needlewomen 
registered  in  the  employment  office,  for  whom  situations 
could  not  be  found.  About  $1,000  was  paid  out  in  wages, 
and  150  women  in  all  were  benefited.  From  25  to  30  women 
were  kept  employed  for  a  time  at  a  dollar  a  day,  in  sewing 
for  families  in  which  there  was  sickness,  or  little  children  or 
aged  people  to  be  made  comfortable.  Some  employment 
was  also  given  in  making  up  under-garments  from  cloth 
donated  for  the  purpose. 

The  superintendent  writes :  — 

We  have  never  known  a  winter  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  f  ar- 
nish  needlewomen  with  employment*  And  already  this  winter 
there  has  begun  to  be  suffering  among  a  certain  class  of  worthy 
people  who  do  not  like  to  be  forced  to  accept  charity,  and  will 
willingly  work  for  whatever  they  can  get,  rather  than  not  work  at 
all. 

Beockton. 

Associated  Charities.  — This  society  grants  relief  directly.' 
As  it  is  of  recent  origin,  no  comparison  can  be  made  of  last 
year's  work  with  other  years.  About  200  new  families  were 
assisted,  and  many  were  tided  over  the  season  of  non-em- 
ployment. It  is  probable  that  most  of  this  number  were 
capable  of  self-support  when  work  was  to  be  found. 

Cambridge. 

Associated  Charities. — This  society,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  work  of  organizations  of  its  kind,  conducts  an  em- 
ployment bureau  for  both  men  and  women  and  a  large 
sewing  class  for  women ;  and  during  1894  a  provident  wood- 
yard  was  established. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  234 
is  shown  out  of  851  families  dealt  with  by  the  Society; 
381  new  cases  were  registered,  against  147  in  1892-93.    In 
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the  largest  district  (Cambridgeport),  where  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  number  of  families  were  reported,  the  increase 
was  40  per  cent.  The  applications  for  work  from  women 
numbered  140,  and  21  situations  were  found.  It  was  not 
possible  to  enlarge  the  weekly  sewing  class  so  as  to  admit 
all  applicants;  but  from  70  to  90  women  were  employed 
in  mending  second-hand  garments,  and  were,  as  usual,  paid 
in  clothing. 


t 

IMS-M. 

18M-9S. 

1891-M. 

1S90-91. 

Cases  registered. 

851 

617 

584 

548 

New  cases 

381 

234 

208 

192 

EmploymeDt  found :  — 

Women,       .... 

21 

- 

84 

51 

Men  (wood-yard), 

201 

- 

- 

- 

Receipts,     .... 

- 

tl,683  28 

$1,667  06 

$1,601  74 

Expenses :  — 

Salaries,      .... 

- 

(1,000  00 

tl,000  00 

1,000  00 

Sondries,     .... 

- 

165  15 

188  74 

193  72 

Total,   .... 

- 

tl,165  15 

•1,188  74 

f  1,193  72 

The  wood-yard  was  undertaken  in  December  to  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed.  To  201  men  were  given  705  days* 
work  during  the  period  from  January  to  April,  the  average 
total  earnings  being  $4.20.  Applications  for  work  Were 
expected  to  be  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from  a 
responsible  person, — preferably  an  employer.  Work  was 
given  generally  in  the  order  of  application,  although  the 
right  was  reserved  to  give  immediate  employment  in  urgent 
cases. 

Payment  was  at  first  made  by  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  $1 
and  a  dinner  per  day  of  eight  hours.  Later  the  men  were 
paid  at  a  rate  of  $1.50  per  cord  of  hard  wood  and  $1.25  per 
cord  of  soft  wood. 

The  wood-yard  was  used  not  only  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties but  also  by  the  Overseers  as  a  work  test  without  pauperi- 
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zatioDy  and  by  the  Citizens'  Eelief  Committee  as  their  regular 
means  of  giving  relief  to  unnaturalized  citizens  who  could 
not  be  employed  on  city  work. 

That  the  wood-yard  would  be  self-supporting  during  its 
first  year  was  not  expected.  The  rent  of  the  land  was  given, 
and  $486  contributed  as  woiidng  capital.  The  actual  loss 
was  $246,  and  the  total  loss,  including  the  contributions, 
was  $732. 

Wood-yard. 
Expenditures :  — 

Wages  and  meals,      .... 

Railroad  freight  and  teaming, 

Erection  of  building  and  cost  of  tools, 

Purchase  of  wood,     .... 

Bills  payable, 

Cash  due  treasurer,  .... 

Sundry  expenses,      .... 


1844  33 

373  14 

145  49 

544  61 

96  92 

360  96 

38  15 

12,403  60 


Receipts  and  resources :  — 

Contributions, $486  32 

Sales  of  wood 1,192  10 

Bills  receivable, 190  58 

Stock  of  wood  on  hand, 150  00 

Buildings  and  tools,  less  depreciation  of  5  per  cent,  138  22 


2,157  22 


Actual  loss, 
Contributions, 


•246  38 
486  32 


Total  loss, 1732  70 


Statement  of  work :  — 
Number  of  men  employed. 
Total  number  of  days^  work,    . 
Greatest  number  of  days  for  any  one  man. 
Greatest  amount  received  by  any  one  man. 


201 

750 

48 

|57  60 


Female  Humane  Society.  —  The  industrial  branch  of  this 
society,  which  provides  sewing  during  four  months  for  80  to 
100  women  to  the  extent  of  75  cents  or  $1  a  week,  enlarged 
the  work  and  spent  $100  more  than  usual. 
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IttOS-M. 


18M-98. 


Relief  department :  — 
Number  of  families  aided,   . 
Expenses, 

Industrial  department  (sewing)  :  — 
Number  of  women  on  books,       • 
Number  regularly  given  work,    . 

Receipts :  — 
Balance  from  former  sales, . 

Sales  of  work, 

Subscriptions, 

Total, 

Expenses :  — 

Administration, 

Materials, 

Wages  to  women, 

Total, 


50 
1289  15 

105 
85 

•711  98 
412  46 
215  00 


#1,839  44 

187  90 
470  82 
776  12 


•1,334  84 


46 
•296  05 

80 
80 

•604  03 
386  00 
312  00 


•1,302  05 

•104  66 
498  40 
670  97 


•1,274  03 


Howard  Benevolent  Society  (  Cambridgeport) .  —  The  work 

of  this  society,  which  aids  only  American  Protestant  poor, 
covers  the  district  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  need. 


18M. 

18M 

18M. 

IMl. 

Number  of  families  uded^ 
Expenses, 

140 
•615  77 

60 
•867  75 

75 
•415  70 

62 
f 374  10 

The  Moring  fund  was  distributed  in  sums  varying  fipom 
$5  to  $50  to  36  persons  in  1893-94,  as  compared  with  15 
persons  during  the  previous  year.  The  total  expenditure 
lor  1893-94  was  $600. 


Mode  Humane  Society. 


Expenditures, 


iftM.  ims. 

•657  63        ^386  43 
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St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (Pour  Conferencea) . 


9  Montbs. 


Number  of  families  relieved, 
Nmnber  of  persons  in  families, 
Number  of  visitors, 
Situations  found,    . 
Expenditures, 


1S9S. 

12  Months. 


Fall  Riveb. 

Associated  Charities.  —  This  society  gives  direct  relief 
only  in  emergencies.  The  number  of  cases  recorded  by  the 
society  indicates  that  during  the  winter  of  1894  there  was 
but  little  increase  in  suffering  among  the  poor. 

The  need  of  a  work-test  led  to  the  establishment  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  of  a  wood-yard.  The  rental  of  the  land  was 
given,  and  $600,  raised  by  subscription,  was  spent  in  con- 
struction and  equipment.  Inexpensive  lodging  accommoda- 
tions were  provided,  board  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  with 
no  padding  or  covering  of  any  kind;  and  an  experienced 
superintendent  was  engaged  to  manage  the  business,  being 
paid  $1.50  a  day. 

Work  could  be  obtained  at  the  wood-yard  immediately, 
without  investigation,  and  a  man  might  work  as  long  as  he 
liked.  An  investigation  would  be  made  if  he  stayed  a  week 
or  two  at  a  time.  Payment  was  not  made  in  money,  but 
with  tickets  for  meals,  each  ticket  representing  one  hour's 
work.  A  married  man  could  get  an  equivalent  in  groceries, 
wood  or  coal,  an  order  being  given  him  on  the  city  (over- 
seers')  grocery  store,  or  on  a  coal  dealer.  Of  the  men 
referred  to  the  yard  by  the  general  office  only  three  failed 
to  apply.  The  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the  wood-yard 
has  averaged  less  than  the  constant  employment  of  one  per- 
son. This  would  indicate  that  after  February  there  was  little 
suffering  due  to  lack  of  employment  among  able-bodied  men 
in  Fall  River. 
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IMS-M. 


18M-M. 


19»«-»1. 


1888-S9. 


Number  of  cadesrecorded, 
Materially  aided. 
Employment  f omid, . 
Expeoditores,  . 


370 
47 
55 
•936  73 


453 
68 
36 
•922  30 


135 
50 
36 
•709  81 


850 
70 
24 
•683  76 


FiTCHBUEG. 

Benevolent  Union.  —  The  private  charities  were  distributed 
through  this  Union,  which  was  reorganized  a  year  ago  as 
a  charity  organization  society.  As  early  as  October  it  was 
evident  that  the  demand  for  aid  would  be  large  and  that 
special  effort  must  be  made  to  meet  it.  A  unique  method 
of  ascertaining  the  need  of  the  factory  employees  was  adopted. 
The  manufacturers  were  asked  each  to  name  a  workman  whom 
they  trusted  and  whom  the  workmen  trusted.  These  were 
invited  to  a  meeting  to  which  nearly  the  whole  number  came, 
and  the  plans  of  the  Belief  Society  were  explained.  A  notice 
was  then  put  up  in  each  factory  to  the  effect  that  those  know- 
ing of  any  worthy  persons  in  need  were  requested  to  report 
them  to  the  workman  named,  no  mention  being  made  of  the 
Benevolent  Union.  The  workmen  formed  an  auxiliary  com- 
mittee of  the  conference  of  visitors,  and  were  frequently  con- 
ferred with  as  to  the  families  reported.  The  plan  worked 
admirably,  and  many  needy  families  were  reached  who  other? 
wise  would  have  suffered. 

The  work  of  the  Benevolent  Union  increased  to  over  three 
times  its  usual  proportions.  There  were  239  applicants, 
against  65  of  the  year  before,  and  54  extra  visitors  were 
employed  in  investigating  and  visiting  the  families.  The 
majority  of  the  applicants  needed  temporary  assistance  only. 
One-third  of  the  whole  number  of  applications  made  to  the 
society  were  for  work,  21  of  these  being  for  work  only.  The 
aocietj^  was  successful  in  obtaining  employment  for  17. 
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18M-M. 


(t 


«t 


Number  of  families  relieved, 

*'         persons  in  families. 
New  cases,     .       •       .       • 

Classification  of  new  cases :  — 
Needing  oontinaoos  relief,    . 
temporary    •• 
work  rather  than  relief, 

Employment  fomid,  . 
Relief,        .... 

Form  of  relief :  — 
Money  given  cases, 

'•     loaned    *• 
Clothing,  food,  fuel  given  cases. 
Work  (made  for  the  occasion). 
Other  work,  .... 


285 
65 


82 
4 

4 
f 4g5  58 


200 


Gardneb. 

Associated  Charities. — This  society  was  formed  in  the 
&1\  of  1893  to  render  assistance  to  such  families  as  were  in 
special  need  by  reason  of  the  hard  times.  It  gave  aid  in 
supplies  directly. 

Number  of  families, 40 

'*         persons, 170 

Situations  found, 25 

Garments  given, 450 

Expenses, f  241  89 

Haverhill. 

Catholic  Aid  Society.  —  This  society,  which  exists  to  help 
the  poor  of  St.  James  parish,  found  the  number  of  applicants 
doubled  during  last  winter.  Where  25  families  are  usually 
aided  during  the  winter  months,  63,  of  whom  14  were  new 
fiunilies,  were  assisted  last  winter. 

Female  Benevolent  Society. — A  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  families  applying  to  the  society  was  noted 
in  July,  1893,  when  the  shoe  shops  of  the  city  were  closed 
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or  running  on  half  time.  From  that  time  to  December  1 
the  usual  number  of  applicants  was  more  than  doubled.  The 
total  increase  of  the  work  during  the  fall  of  1893  is  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  emplo}rment  in  the  city.  The  amount  spent 
during  October,  1893  ($528.82),  was  more  than  four  times 
the  sum  used  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1892. 

The  distribution  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette  Relief  Fund 
during  the  winter  months  relieved  the  pressure  upon  the 
Benevolent  Society.  This  is  shown  by  the  treasurer's  report. 
From  December,  1892,  to  December,  1893,  the  society  ex- 
pended $3,558.96,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  year 
before,  while  during  the  past  year  $44  less  ($3,125.51)  was 
found  sufficient. 


189S-M. 


mos-es. 


18»l-»». 


Number  oi  families  aided. 
Expense  for  relief,   . 


852 
13,125  51 


400 
•3,558  96 


200 
$2,380  55 


JBdverhm  Gfazette  Fund,  —  On  October  28  the  Havers 
hUl  Gazette  called  attention  to  the  suffering  of  the  unem- 
ployed poor  of  the  city,  and  appealed  to  the  public  for  funds 
for  relief.  An  open  letter  from. a  prominent  business  firm 
was  published,  starting  the  subscription,  and  suggesting  that 
the  fund  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Benevolent  Union  for 
distribution.  Contributions  of  money  and  donations  of  fuel, 
clothing  and  supplies  were  received  from  churches,  business 
firms  and  benevolent  people.  A  committee  of  distribution 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  physicians,  businessmen,  clergy- 
men and  representatives  of  the  trades  unions.  This  com- 
mittee was  assisted  by  a  group  of  women  who  served  as 
investigators  in  each  ward. 

Orders  for  coal  arid  provisions  were  given  on  the  local 
dealers  of  the  city  in  turn,  so  that  the  patronage  might  be 
evenly  distributed.  Probably  one-fifth  of  those  aided  had 
never  received  aid  before ;  of  the  others  it  is  thought  many 
were  chronic  applicants  for  relief.  It  was  noted  that  the 
names  of  the  same  families  appeared  on  this  list  as  appeared 
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on  the  list  of  beneficiaries  of  the  relief  fond  distributed  after 
the  HaverhiU  fire  ten  years  ago. 

The  balance  of  the  fund  Tvhich  remained  on  February  22 
was  divided  between  the  Female  Benevolent  Union  and  the 
Catholic  Aid  Society. 

November^  1893^  to  February^  1894. 

Number  of  cases  investigated, 496 

Orders  for  wood, 496 

Orders  for  coal, 487 

Orders  for  groceries,       .....         .  472 

Fish  dinners, 100 

Loaves  of  bread, 6,000 

Expenses  for  relief, 11^28  48 

Postage  and  printing, 12  60 

Female  Benevolent  Society, 73  31 

Catholic  Aid  Society, 73  31 

11,987  71 

HOLTOKE. 

Holyoke  Relief  Association,  —  The  caU  upon  the  churches 
for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  last  winter  was  unprecedented. 
To  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  the  Protestant  churches 
organized  the  Relief  Association,  and  the  Catholic  churches 
three  conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  Relief  Association  was  formed  in  October  as  a  union 
charitable  organization  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
churches,  and  aiming  to  give  relief  judiciously  and  to  assist 
the  unemployed.  The  people  assisted  were  residents,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  had  dependent  families.  Of  the  220  fami- 
lies aided  ftilly  95  per  cent,  had  never  previously  received 
aid. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  give  work  as  a  relief  measure, 
and  as  a  test.  Wood-sawing  was  provided  for  men  and  plain 
sewing  for  women. 

An  arrangement  with  a  Holyoke  merchant  was  made  to 
do  wood-sawing  for  his  firm.  The  machines  were  stopped 
and  the  wood  sawed  by  hand ;  79  men  were  given  535  days' 
work  at  $1  a  day  of  eight  hours.  No  one  man  had  over  20 
days'  work,  the  average  being  about  7  days  to  each  man. 
The  men  furnished  or  hired  their  own  tools.  Payment  was 
made  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  orders.     In  the  beginning 
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the  men  worked  in  shifts  of  three  days ;  but  the  applicants 
increased  so  rapidly  that  later  this  was  reduced  to  two  days' 
work  in  a  week.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  30 
men  were  given  two  days  each  week.  The  amount  the  men 
sawed  did  not  earn  for  the  association  one-third  of  their 
wages.  The  secretary  of  the  association  states  as  his  opinion 
that  if  an  overseer  had  superintended  the  work  the  men  would 
have  earned  one-half  of  their  wages.  The  firm  paid  the  as- 
sociation for  the  number  of  cords  sawed  $70.45,  which  was 
the  value  of  the  work  if  done  by  steam.  The  loss  from  a 
business  stand-point  was  about  90  per  cent. 

In  the  women's  work-room  33  women  were  given  466  days* 
work  at  80  cents  a  day  of  eight  hours.  The  total  payment 
for  wages  was  $372.80.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent 
was  $5  a  week.  The  materials  were  largely  donated.  The 
articles  made  found  a  ready  sale,  and  this  department  came 
far  nearer  self-support  than  the  wood-yard.  The  women 
were  mostly  widows  and  single  women. 

A  labor  bureau  was  established  by  which  work  was  found 
for  some  women  in  domestic  service. 

K umber  of  families  aided, 220 

Number  of  persons  in  families  (estimated), 1,000 

Classification  of  cases :  — 

Needing  temporary  relief , 220 

Needing  work  rather  than  relief  (estimated),       ....        209 

Employment  found  (temporary)  :  — 

Men  (wood-sawing), 79 

Women  (sewing), 38 

Relief ^2,350 

Wliiting  Street  Fund,  —  This  fund  is  shared  by  several 
cities  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  In  1893,  in  Holyoke,  98 
applicants  were  aided  with  $1,380,  whereas  in  the  previous 
year  82  applicants  received  $1,110. 

Lawbence. 

City  Missicm.  —  This  is  practically  an  associated  charities 

body,  but  of  the  form  of  organizations  giving  relief  directly. 

The  necessity  for  unusual  relief  was  felt  earlier  in  Law- 
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rence  than  in  some  cities,  owing  to  the  closing  of  some  of 
the  mills  in  August  and  September  of  1893.  At  that  tune 
about  260  people,  representing  130  families,  were  found  to 
be  in  great  need,  and  $800  was  used  for  their  relief  fix>m 
funds  entrusted  to  the  Mission  by  the  mills  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  fall  and  early  winter  the  distress  was  great, 
necessitating  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mission  workers, 
as  well  as  increasing  the  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
and  other  church  societies.  Much  of  the  relief  given  cannot 
be  estimated,  but  over  500  cases  of  temporary  poverty  were 
cared  for  by  the  Mission.  Of  these,  124  were  reported  as 
in  need  on  account  of  insufficient  earnings,  and  247  from 
lack  of  work,  indicating  that  nearly  75  per  cent,  were 
directly  affected  by  the  hard  times.  Many  of  the  applicants 
had  never  received  aid  before,  and  most  of  them  showed  a 
distinct  tendency  to  be  self-reliant,  ceasing  their  applications 
as  soon  as  they  were  employed. 

About  $3,000  was  spent  in  direct  relief.  Some  loans  were 
made,  rent  was  paid,  and  clothing,  fiiel,  provisions  and  medi- 
cines  provided  where  necessary,  each  case  being  investigated 
before  any  aid  was  granted. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  1894 :  — 

By  the  first  of  February  the  applications  began  to  decrease.  In 
the  spring,  during  a  strike  among  the  operatives  of  one  mill,  the 
clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  the  secretary  of  the  Mission 
united  in  a  policy  of  referring  to  the  Strikers'  Relief  Committee 
all  cases  of  need  caused  by  the  strike.  It  was  clearly  understood 
that  persons  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  movement  were  to 
judge  of  the  genuineness  of  every  reported  case  of  need,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  overlapping  in  the  giving  of  relief.  During  the 
long  summer  vacation  at  another  mill,  after  a  year  working  on 
reduced  time,  only  8  persons  out  of  the  1,300  employees  of  the 
mill  applied  for  aid  either  to  the  Mission  or  to  the  Overseers. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  the  work  has  returned  to  its 
normal  proportions.  The  prospects  for  the  winter  are  encouraging. 
The  mills  are  all  running.  While  many  men  are  at  present  idle, 
there  is  yet  a  fair  demand  for  their  work,  and  of  women  there 
are  not  enough  to  fill  the  places  which  are  open  to  them.  The 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  greatly  reduced,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  past  year  has  taught  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
economy. 
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Although  fhe  Mission  made  no  effort  to  carry  on  any  work 
for  men  and  women,  a  private  company  gave  work  to  unem- 
ployed men  at  grading  lands  and  building  streets.  This  was 
a  genuine  relief  work.  The  regular  employees  were  retained, 
and  100  men,  many  of  them  mill  operatives,  were  employed 
in  addition  at  a  wage  of  $1  a  day  of  nine  hours.  An  effort 
was  made  to  give  this  work  to  those  most  needing  it.  The 
work  was  done  in  shifts,  and  was  continued  for  several 
months.  It  was  work  that  would  have  been  undertaken  in 
a  few  years,  though  not  perhaps  last  winter.  The  work 
received  from  the  men  is  said  to  be  worth  the  wages  paid. 


189S-94. 


IMS-M. 


1891-99. 


1»00-91. 


188».»0. 


188S-89. 


New  oases,    . 

Chief  cause  of  need :  •— 
No  male  snpportt  • 
Insaffldmit  earnings. 
Lack  of  employment, 
Insanity, .       •       • 
Imprisonment  of  bread 

earner,  •  • 
Physical  defects,  . 
Accidents, 

Sickness  and  old  age, 
Intemi>eiance, 
Bhiftlessness  or   ineffl 

oienoy,        .       • 

Decisions:— 

Bhonld  have  ooottnuons  re 
lief,      •       •       • 

Sbonid  have  temporary  re- 
lief,     •       •       • 

Needed  work  rather  than 
relief,  ... 

Bhonld  have  in-door  relief, 

Shonld  have  transportation, 

Should  be  dlseipUned  (vn- 
deserving),  •       • 

Not  reqnirlng  aid, 

Workfonnd:— > 
Permanent,  •       •       •       . 
Temporary,  •       .       .       . 


liarital  state:— 
Married  couples,  . 
Widows, 
Deserted  wives,    . 


667 


18 

134 

247 

2 


8 
00 
48 


4 

808 

174 
11 
14 

3 
M 

16 
08 


268 
68 
24 


467 


28 

2 

848 

8 

18 
1 
6 

54 

71 


81 


163 
72 
39 


12 

262 

UO 
10 

27 

4 
87 


275 

10 
7 

72 
6 

11 

2 

7 

61 

46 


12 

111 

78 
11 
16 

2 

61 


4 
28 


08 
38 
16 


287 

842 

8 

12 

2 

7 

61 

60 

1 

- 

8 

6 

2 

7 

6 

4 

78 

08 

70 

124 

16 

8 

12 

8 

02 

146 

101 

126 

18 

18 

17 

- 

6 

19 

42 

82 

28 

47 

" 

" 

100 

142 

29 

40 

10 

8 

820 


27 
24 

67 
1 

16 

7 

6 

82 

44 

18 


16 

166 

67 
IS 


86 
42 


06 


131 
78 
22 
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189S-M. 

ISM-M. 

imi-Qs. 

1890-91. 

1 

1SS0-90. 

lSSS-80. 

MarlUl  State  — Con. 

BiDgle  women, 

19 

24 

16 

14 

19 

26 

BeMited  buabandt  and 

widowers,    . 

61 

82 

30 

29 

82 

19 

Single  men 

166 

134 

82 

106 

101 

59 

Orphaned     or     abandoned 

children, 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Divorced  or  separated    le- 

gally,   .... 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NaUvlty:  — 

United  Sutes  ( white) , 

M2K 

17iH 

114 

119K 

129 

108 

United  States  (colored), 

6>i 

H 

2 

« 

- 

4 

Canadian 

S3 

41 

isx 

14 

IdH 

14 

English,         .... 

136 

100 

6SH 

56.^ 

nyi 

68 

German 

10,^ 

9 

9 

4 

8>i 

10 

Irish 

lU}i 

126  S' 

63>^ 

65ihi' 

96 

106 

Scotch, 

87 

12)i 

l^H 

19>i 

19itf 

17 

Others  (Poles  and  Russians) , 

8 

H 

6 

1H 

2 

2 

Total 

- 

467 

275 

287 

842 

829 

Receipts :  — 

Donations  for  relief,    . 

$2,749  01 

$2,761  23 

$2,100  09 

$1,818  10 

$1,454  46 

$1,508  55 

Special  mill  relief  funds,     . 

644  80 

806  08 

634  17 

646  70 

628  45 

621  70 

Salary  fund 

1,682  60 

1.696  49 

1,368  99 

1,606  24 

1,867  74 

1.121  49 

Total,      •       .       .       . 

$5,026  81 

$6,153  75 

$4,003  25 

$3,969  04 

$8,360  64 

$3,151  74 

Expenses :  — 

Administrative  expenses,    . 

$1,640  04 

$1,849  99 

$1,396  86 

$1,858  91 

$1,414  12 

- 

Relief :  loans  and  gifts. 

2.977  S3 

2,747  03 

2,047  62 

1,988  67 

1,462  38 

$1,775  83 

Lowell. 

The  organized  private  charitable  effort  of  the  Qity  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Ministry-at-Large  and  the  various  church  socie- 
ties including  one  conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  Ministry-at-Large,  —  This  is  an  educational  and  chari- 
table association,  aiming  to  assist  the  worthy  small-wage 
earner.  It  pays  no  regard  to  creed  or  nationality.  Inquiry 
as  to  character  and  needs  is  made  from  employers,  ministers 
and  teachers,  but  investigation  is  not  made  in  the  home. 
Last  winter  it  distributed  $2,893.17  raised  by  the  Church 
League,  which  was  formed  in  November  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  and  $1,959.54  from  its  own  funds. 

Immediately  upon  the  advertisement  of  the  relief  fund  the 
number  of  applicants  increased  enormously.  People  came  not 
only  from  Lowell  but  from  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns. 
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In  January,  127  applications  were  made  by  new  families,  the 
average  number  for  January  in  previous  years  being  10. 


1S9S-08. 


Number  of  times  aid  given,  . 
Nmnber  of  persons  benefited. 
New  cases  aided,  . 

Nationalities :  — 
American,      .... 
English,         .... 

Scotch, 

Irish, 

French,  

Canadians,  .... 
Other, 

Total 


8S5 

S393 

80 


967 
464 
863 
1,014 
193 
136 
266 


3,893 


SL  Vincent  de  Paul.  — The  suffering  of  the  !Roman  Cath- 
olic mill  operatives,  during  the  period  when  the  mills  were 
shut  down  or  running  on  half  time,  increased  four-fold  the 
number  of  applicants  to  this  society.  Three  hundred  new 
families  were  cared  for,  75  per  cent,  being  in  need  from  lack 
of  work.  Situations  could  be  found  for  only  12  persons; 
and  the  money  expended  in  relief  ($2,224.15)  was  spent  in 
paying  rent  and  board  and  in  supplying  needy  families  with 
provisions  and  fuel. 


1808. 


Nmnber  of  families  relieved, 
Nmnber  of  persons  in  families. 
New  cases,     .... 


Classification  of  cases  by  families :  -^ 
Needing  continuous  relief,    . 
Needing  intermittent  relief ,  . 


94 
368 
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Classification  of  cases — Continued. 

Needing  temporary  relief  or  work  rather 
than  relief, 

Situations  found, 

Relief:  — 

Rent  and  board, 

Supplies, 

Total, 


In  Lowell  many  of  the  mill  operatives  live  in  tenements 
owned  by  their  employers,  in  which  the  rents  are  fifty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  others  in  the  city.  Daring  last 
winter,  when  the  mills  were  shut  down,  rent  was  remitted 
to  operatives  in  many  cases.  It  has  always  been  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  allow  employees  to  buy  coal  of  the  company 

at  wholesale  prices. 

Lynn. 

Associated  Charities.  —  Beside  carrying  on  its  usual  work, 
this  society  conducted  the  registration  and  investigation  of 
applicants  for  the  Special  Relief  Committee.  Forty  fiunilies 
were  aided  directly  by  the  society  from  an  emergency  fimd. 
Of  this  $300,  was  given  in  the  form  of  loans  on  mortgages,  etc. , 
and  the  remainder  was  used  chiefly  for  food  and  fuel  during 
the  six  weeks  of  distress  before  the  emergency  committee  was 
formed,  and  for  transportation.  The  administrative  expenses 
increased  from  $1,066  in  1891-92,  to  $1,289  in  1893-94. 


, 

ISM-M. 

1891-M. 

Number  of  families  dealt  with,    . 
Number  of  persons  in  families,     . 
Number  of  bread-winners,    . 
Number  of  new  cases,  .... 
Number  for  whom  work  was  found,    , 
Number  aided  directly, .... 
Relief  (emergency  fund),     . 

407 

1,704 

543 

324 

109 

40 

1554 

300 

• 

810 

177 

26 

16 
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ims-»4. 


1891-M. 


u 


u 


u 


It 


u 


<c 


C( 


•c 


u 


u 


Classification  of  new  cases :  ^ 
Number  needing  continuous  relief, 

intermittent  relief,    . 
temporary  relief, 
temporary  aid  and  work, 
work  alone, 
in-door  relief,    . 
transportation,  . 
Number  not  needing  relief,  • 

Chief  cause  of  need :  — 
Insufficient  earnings,     .        .        .        ^ 

Intemperance, 

Sickness, 

Desertion  of  wife, 

Old  age, 

Bread-winners  dead 

Inefficiency, 

Bread-winner  in  prison. 

Accident, 

Doubtful, 

Lack  of  employment,    .... 
Poorly  paid  employment. 

Other  causes, 

Shiftlessness  alone,       .... 

Ages  of  persons  In  families :  — 

Under  15  years, 

15  to  25  years, 

25  to  50  years, 

50  to  75  years, 

Oyer  75  years, 


Marital  state :  — 
Married  couples,   • 
Single,   . 
Widows, 
Widowers,     , 
Deserted  wives,     . 


9 

40 
83 
57 
52 
6 
7 
70 

109 

69 

89 

12 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5 


2 

984 

194 

491 

84 

1 

ij04 

251 

82 

89 

2 

12 


10 
18 
84 
42 

19 
14 
45 

9 
16 
23 

3 
28 

2 
5 
5 

19 
9 

25 
6 


104 
12 
29 

28 
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18M-94. 

i89i-»a. 

Nativity :  ~ 

Irish,      .......... 

180 

45i 

American,     .. 

1 

I        • 

72 

82 

EngliBh, 

■       • 

• 

16 

17 

African,. 

t 

16 

7 

French,  . 

• 

10 

lOJ 

Nova  Scolaan, 

15 

i 

Swedish, 

• 

6 

8 

Grerman, 

t 

• 

4 

— 

Scotch,  . 

t 

4 

3 

Italian,  . 

1 

1 

21 

Portnguese,    . 

- 

1 

Russian, 

1 

- 

1 

Woman*8  Union  for  Okriatian  Work.  —  This  society 
through  its  charitable  department  assists  a  large  number 
of  worthy  applicants  with  food,  etc.  It  has  employment 
and  educatiomtl  departments  which  work  along  the  lines  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  It  cares  particu- 
larly for  the  Protestant  poor.  Last  winter  its  work  was 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee. 


.   Melrose. 

Associated    Charities. — This   society  was   organized   in 

October,   1893.     About  12  fiajnilies  and  some  individuals 

were  aided,   food,   fuol  and  clothing  being  given.     It  is 

estimated  that  one^half  of  the  whole  number  needed  work 

rather  than  relief.     Of  the  amount  contributed  to  the  societv 

(1406.18),  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  expend  more  than 

one-half. 

New  Bedford. 

Union  for  Gfood  Works. — During  the  winter  of  1894 
applications  for  relief  were  fewer  than  usual.  Good  work- 
men were  not  found  who  were  unemployed  and  in  need.  A 
few  Canadians  who  had  not  found  work,  and  wished  to  return 
home,  were  aided  to  do  so.  The  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in 
the  work  of  the  whole  year  was  due  to  the  strike  of  the 
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Buimnery  when  many  families  were  forced  to  ask  aid.  Of 
the  cases  helped  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  seventy  were 
Americans. 


Knmber  of  cases  aided. 
New  cases,  . 


Classification  of  cases :  — 
Needing  continuous  relief,  • 
Needing  temporary  relief  or  work 
rather  than  relief. 


Kelief, 


178 

149 

99 

51 

66 

65 

112 

84 

13,440  00 

|3,158  80 

123 
55 


12,956  30 


Sowp  Kiichen.  — During  a  strike  in  one  of  the  mills  in  the 
winter  a  soup  kitchen  was  established  by  a  circle  of  King's 
Daughters  of  the  M.  E.  church.  Three  men  were  hired  and 
a  kitchen  opened  February  1.  Food  supplies  were  given 
largely  by  market  men  and  the  neighboring  farmers.  Inter- 
ested friends  sent  coal,  wood  and  clothing  for  distribution. 
It  is  estimated  that  29,000  meals  were  given  during  the  six 
weeks,  and  625  families,  besides  individuals,  were  aided. 
Employment  was  incidentally  found  for  some.  The  investi- 
gation of  applicants  was  inadequate;  it  was  possible  for 
several  children  of  one  family  each  to  get  soup,  and  some 
of  it  was  sold  by  those  who  obtained  it. 


F^tyniary  1  to  March  14  {Six  Weeks), 

Families  supplied  with  soup, 625 

Persons  applying  for  soup, 7,191 

Kum|)er  of  quarts  given  away, 9,876 

Number  of  bowls  eaten  at  kitchen, 2,628 

Estimatednumber  of  meals  (total), 29,000 

Soup  sold,, t^O 

Estimated  value  of  materials  donated, 

Expense  (money  pud  out), f  213  38 


Materials  donated :  — 
8,700  pounds  meat 
50  bushels  vegetables. 
6  barrels  crackers. 


1,731  loaves  bread. 
10  boxes  crackers. 
19  bags  flour. 
-  rice. 
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Newbubypobt. 
General  CharilabU  Society. — This  society  aids  a  small 
number  of  persons,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  women, 
past  work  and  Mendless.  Relief  is  granted  in  sums  of  $1  a 
month  to  a  few,  and  in  orders  on  local  dealers  for  fiiel  and 
provisions.  In  1894  the  number  aided  was  smaller  than 
usual,  as  the  receipts  were  limited,  though  the  number  of 
worthy  applicants  was  greater  than  could  be  aided. 


18M-M. 

489S-98. 

188»-flN>. 

Number  of  families  aided, 
Nmnber  of  individuals  aided,    . 

Expenses, 

22 

1797  84 

36 
41 

1741  56 

52 
31 

1655  39 

Howard  Benevolent  Society. — This  society  relieves  the 
sick  poor,  the  beneficiaries  being  mostly  women,  and  men 
unable  to  work.  A  grant  of  money  of  from  $1  to  $1.50 
a  month  is  made,  and  in  many  cases  is  continued  for  several 
years.  An  increase  of  18  per  cent,  is  shown  in  the  number 
of  persons  aided  during  1894,  but  the  number  of  new  cases 
is  unusually  small.  The  expenditure  of  the  society  increased 
20  per  cent.,  reaching  the  largest  amount  in  its  history.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  increase  was  due  to  lack  of 
work. 


18M-M. 

laM-M. 

is»i-«i. 

18a9-»0. 

Number  of  persons  aided. 

127 

107 

118 

100 

Of  these,  number  of 
women,        •        .        • 

107 

90 

98 

84 

New  cases. 

10 

13 

22 

- 

Continuous  relief  given, . 

- 

83 

- 

83 

Intermittent  relief  given. 

- 

24 

- 

- 

Expenses :  — 

Administration, 

Ill  65 

16  50 

110  35 

fl2  87 

Relief 

1,825  63 

1,534  50 

1,450  00 

1,404  00 

Total,        .        •        • 

•1^37  28 

11,541  00 

11,460  35 

f  1,416  87 
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Newton. 

The  relief  statistics  of  Newton  are  meagre.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  there  was  less  poverty  and  suffering  in 
Newton  than  in  many  places,  and  partly  to  the  private  man- 
ner in  which  most  of  the  relief  was  granted. 

Associated  Charities^  —  This  society  is  of  the  relief-giving 
class,  having  a  provident  branch  which  distributes  clothing. 
A  labor  bureau  for  both  men  and  women  is  under  the  care 
of  the  agent,  and  is  run  without  extra  expense  to  the  society. 

In  the  labor  bureau,  for  the  first  two  years,  the  number 
of  applications  for  work  was  about  two-thirds  the  number 
of  positions  offered.  About  two-thirds  of  the  employers  and 
about  one-half  of  the  persons  seeking  employment  sought 
to  give  or  to  perform  general  housework.  From  October, 
1893,  to  July,  1894,  187  applications  were  received  from 
employers  and  196  from  those  wanting  work,  indicating  a 
change  in  conditions  due  to  more  married  women  than  form- 
erly  seeking  work  because  their  husbands  were  unemployed 
or  working  at  reduced  wages. 

The  increase  of  work,  25  per  cent,  during  1894,  in  other 
departments  than  the  employment  bureau,  can  be  accounted 
for  largely  because  the  charities  are  becoming  better  known, 
and  because  many  of  the  new  applicants  were  tramps. 

During  last  winter  there  was  so  much  relief  distributed 
by  private  individuals  that  there  were  *  *  fewer  calls  for  actual 
relief  from  the  society  than  for  some  previous  years,  and 
some  of  the  chronic  cases  did  not  appear  at  all.  The  chief 
difficulty  was  in  finding  industrious,  temperate  families,  with 
children,  to  whom  benevolently  inclined  people  could  send 
provisions.**  Of  the  170  cases  aided,  one-half  were  Irish  or 
French  Catholics,  many  of  them  employed  in  the  mills. 


18VS-94. 


1A9S-0S.  I  isei-na. 


1990.M. 


Number  of  cases  dealt  with,* 
Number  of  new  cases,  . 
Relief  in  cash,  emergency,    . 


170 
90 
♦127  69 


110 

72 

$34  61 


*  Applicants  for  work  not  included. 


86 

65 

168  51 


75 


$277  99 
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199S-M.  1  1SOS-9S. 

1 

lMl-99. 

1890-01. 

T^abor  bureau :  — 
Number  of  applicants,  . 
Number  of  employers, . 
Employment  found. 

Provident  branch :  — 
Clothing,  etc.,  sold. 
Clothing  paid  in  work,  . 
Clothing  given,      .... 

245 

236 

71 

153  00 

33  00 

177  00 

158 
195 

185  60 

26  20 

Ml  37 

100 
152 

- 

Total  value,    .... 

1263  00 

♦253  17 

- 

Newton  has  no  conference  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  but  a 
Young  Ladies'  Charitable  Association  gives  relief  in  sickness 
to  the  Catholic  poor.  Four  other  ladies'  benevolent  societies, 
besides  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  churches,  give 
temporary  relief  when  needy  families  are  brought  to  their 
notice.  One  Congregational  church  distributed  through  its 
almoner  in  1894,  $1,000  in  aiding  15  families. 


Northampton. 

Florence  Union  Aid  Society.  —  This  society  assisted  8 
families  to  pay  their  rent  during  the  winter.  Five  of  these 
were  new  families  who  had  recently  come  to  Florence  from 
the  mining  districts  of  New  York  State,  and  were  destitute. 

Wltiting  Street  Fund.  —  This  fiind  is  distributed,  from 
the  Whiting  Street  estate,  in  several  cities  in  the  Connecticut 
valley.  Calls  for  help  fr*om  the  fiind  were  more  numerous 
last  winter  than  hitherto.  The  almoner  distributed  $1,478, 
in  the  usual  small  sums  of  $2  to  $4  a  month,  largely  to  old 
people  who  were  residents  and  not  helped  by  the  city. 

In  Bay  State  Village  there  was  some  suffering  after  the 
closing  of  the  cutlery  works.  This  was  relieved  by  the  fami- 
lies and  individuals  of  the  cutlery  companies  who  visited 
among  their  own  operatives. 

In  Northampton  proper  the  special  association  for  relief 
met  the  unusual  demand,  so  that  the  work  of  the  churches 
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and  the  existing  piiyate  agencies  was  not  greater  than  in 
former  years. 

North  Attleborough. 

Associated  Charities,  —  This  society  was  organized  in  the 
fell  of  1893.  An  employment  registry  was  kept,  and  the 
society  also  recommended  men  and  secured  positions  on  the 
public  works  of  the  town.  Provision  was  made  for  80  entire 
families  through  the  winter,  and  a  large  number  of  individuals 
were  also  aided.  About  one-third  were  people  who  had  not 
previously  received  aid  from  any  charitable  agency.  Their 
non-employment  was  due  partly. to  their  own  inefficiency 
and  partly  to  economy  on  the  part  of  employers,  especially 
housekeepers,  who  dispensed  with  extra  help.  This  organi- 
zation was  not  intended  to  be  permanent. 

PiTTSriELD. 

St.  Vincent  de  Pmd. — This  conference  gave  aid  to  30 
families  during  the  winter;  15  of  these  had  never  asked  aid 
before. 

Union  for  Home  Work.  — This  society  has  several  educa- 
tional and  social  departments,  and  an  employment  branch 
on  a  small  scale  which  gives  sewing  to  women.  A  reorgan- 
ization of  the  society  was  made  in  October,  1893,  and  a 
change  in  methods  of  record-keeping  precludes  the  use  of 
figures  for  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years. 

From  October  to  June,  815  applications  for  relief  were  re- 
ceived, and  278  calls  at  the  office  were  made  by  persons 
seeking  work.  Employment  was  found  for  44  out  of  the 
98  persons  registering. 

Material  aid  was  given  in  the  form  of  food  and  fuel  to  the 
amount  of  $251,  and  2,324  donated  articles  of  clothing  were 
distributed. 

Salem. 

Associated  Charities.  —  In  Salem  there  was  but  a  slight 
increase  in  the  work  or  expenses  of  the  organized  private 
charities  during  the  past  year.  The  Associated  Charities, 
which  was  formed  in  1891  and  gives  no  direct  material  relief 
as  a  society,  cared  for  the  usual  number  of  families,  obtain- 
ing work  for  43  persons. 
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Number  of  families  dealt  with, 
Nnmber  of  persons,  .... 

Classification  of  cases :  — 
Needing  continuous  relief, 
**        intermittent  relief , 
'•        temporary  relief , 
*«        work  rather  than  relief, 

Work  found, 

Expenses : — 

Salaries, 

Other, 

Fresh  air, 


44 

44 

189 

209 

5 

— 

5 

- 

9 

- 

48 

— 

t515  50 

(460  00 

159  23 

99  41 

695  63 

337  00 

11,370  36 

1896  41 

44 
180 

4 

4 

5 

12 

39 


(341  70 
111  19 
251  21 

(704  10 


Female  Charitable  Society.  —  This  society  was  formed  in 
1807.  It  annually  helps  90  women  at  an  expense  of  $950 
yearly.  These  are  widows  or  elderly  single  women,  disabled 
on  account  of  inefiSciency  or  sickness. 

Salem  Relief  Committee.  —  The  charities  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  this  society,  which  is  an  older  organization 
giving  relief  in  food,  fuel  and  clothing.  Of  the  81  new 
families  reported  by  this  society,  the  majority  were  in  need 
from  old  age,  sickness  or  intemperance,  and  only  10  per- 
sons from  lack  of  work. 


1808-94. 

1898-88. 

Number  of  families, 

Number  of  persons, 

New  cases, 

Expenses  for  relief , 

198 

828 

81 

(1,350  55 

172 

624 

56 
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SOMEBYILLE. 

Associated  Charities.  —  The  distress  of  last  winter  led  in 
December  to  the  organization  of  this  society,  which  gives  aid 
directly,  aiming  to  assist  only  the  worthy  unemployed  after 
careful  iuTestigation.  Of  186  cases  examined,  25  proved 
needy  either  wholly  or  in  part  because  of  intemperance. 
The  others  suffered  either  from  lack  of  work  or  sickness 
which  prevented  work.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  relieved 
had  never  asked  aid  before. 

A  scheme  for  giving  work  to  men  was  tried  in  February. 
Special  arrangements  were  made  by  which  a  wood-cutting 
firm  agreed  to  check  the  steam  saw  and  have  the  wood  cut 
by  hand,  paying  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  cord,  the  usual  cost  by 
steam  power  being  50  cents  a  cord ;  25  men  were  given  jobs 
at  an  expense  of  $102  for  wages.  The  men  were  paid  in  cash 
or  in  orders.     Some  of  them  refused  to  work  for  orders. 

December i  1893^  to  November^  1894  {Eleven  MorUhs). 

Number  of  families  relieved, •        .        .  141 

Kmnber  of  persons  in  families, 634 

Employment  found :  — 

Permanent, 9 

Temporary, 10 

Oddjobs, 75 

Belief  (estimated), $800 

Samaritan  Society.  —  This  society  has  worked  among  the 
Protestant  poor  of  East  Somerville  for  over  twenty  years, 
spending  on  an  average  $266  yearly  in  aiding  from  20  to  30 
fiuniUes,  and  distributing  in  addition  large  quantities  of  cloth- 
ing.  The  agent  found  that  no  great  or  unusual  destitution 
prevailed  among,  the  people  last  winter,  and,  although  more 
clothing  than  usual  was  distributed,  the  society  spent  less 
money  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Si.  Vincent  de  Paul.  — Moi'e  aid  was  given  by  the  two 
conferences  of  this  society  in  nine  months  of  1894  than  during 
the  whole  of  1893.  Of  the  families  assisted  60  per  cent,  are 
cases  of  widows  with  young  children  who  are  helped  until 
the  children  can  work,  and  40  per  cent,  are  temporary  oases 
of  men  with  families,  out  of  work  or  sick. 
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Nine  montlw. 
18M. 


Twtf T6  moBthfl. 


Number  of  families  relieved, 
Number  of  persons  in  families, 
Situations  secured, 

Expenses,  relief :  — 

Cash, 

Supplies,        .... 

Total.      .... 


67 

279 

2 

f 103  00 
1,352  00 


$1,455  00 


5 

254 

S 


tl,345  00 


SPBINGnELD. 

Union  Relief  Association.  — This  is  practically  an  Associ- 
ated Charities.  Material  aid  is  granted  where  necessary.  In 
addition  to  other  agencies,  there  is  an  industrial  laundry, 
which  is  also  a  training  school,  and  an  employment  bureau. 

A  work-test  for  men  is  supplied  at  the  City  Wayfarers' 
Lodge  and  for  women  at  the  laundry,  and  by  a  rag-carpet 
industry  which  has  been  recently  started  in  a  small  way  by 
the  Association. 

The  effect  of  the  industrial  depression  was  felt  early  in  the 
fall,  when  for  six  weeks  it  was  noted  that  of  the  35  new  cases 
aided,  20  were  in  need  from  lack  of  work.  During  the  win- 
ter there  were  twice  as  many  applications  as  usual,  many  com- 
ing from  people  who  had  never  a«ked  aid  before.  Thirty 
per  cent.,  at  least,  were  cases  where  work  was  needed  rather 
than  other  relief.  The  amount  used  from  the  emergency 
fund  ($474)  was  not  much  larger  than  usual.  Orders  for 
provisions  and  shoes  were  given  to  91  families,  and  over 
800  garments,  supplied  by  friends  and  by  the  Springfield 
Needlewomen's  Guild,  were  distributed.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  find  employment,  but  without  success. 


i8»a-»4. 


ISIMi-M. 


Number  of  families  dealt  with, . 
Number  of  persons  in  families, . 


406 
1,029 


162 
531 


120 
413 
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1898-94. 


18IIS-98. 


1891-M. 


Receipts  :-— 
Special  fund  for  aged  couples, 
Receipts,      .... 


Expenditures :  — 
Salaries, 

Other, .... 
Relief,. 
Fmid  for  aged  couples, 

Total,   . 


t576  58 

(229  00 

7,944  00 

2,080  47 

(8,520  58 

12,309  47 

1609  00 

(668  75 

484  83 

139  96 

474  45 

586  62 

482  00 

176  00 

92,000  28 

(1,571  .S3 

(120  00 
2,011  05 

(2,131  05 


(806  87 

158  07 

643  69 

16  00 


(1,624  63 


1898-94. 


1898-98. 


Expense  of  laundry :  — 
Superintendent,     • 
Labor,    .... 
Fuel,  etc.. 

Total  expense, 

Receipts, 

Net  loss. 


(462  75 

1,238  07 

451  09 


(2,151  91 
1,413  82 


(738  09 


(455  00 

1,265  87 

531  74 


(2,252  61 
1,448  47 


(804  14 


Number  of  dajs^  work  furnished  by  the  Employment  Bureau, 

including  labor  in  the  laundry,  1893-94, 

Number  of  families  supplied  with  workwomen. 

Largest  number  of  days'  work  in  one  week,        .... 

Smallest  number  of  days*  work  in  one  week,      .... 


4,914 

431 

124 

75 


St.  Vincent  de  Paid,  —  It  is  reported  that  the  work  of 
Hub  society,  which  dealt  with  the  Irish  and  Italian  Catholics, 
WBB  increased  last  winter  fiilly  50  per  cent. 

Taunton. 

Associated  Charities. — More  than  eight  times  the  sum 
usoaUy  spent  was  used  last  winter  for  the  relief  of  85  fam- 
ilies, half  of  whom  were  new  applicants. 
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lS9S-»4. 

18»»-»S. 

Number  of  families  dealt  with, 

1 

85 

59 

Number  of  persons  in  families. 

838 

246 

Number  of  new  families,       .... 

■ 

44 

25 

£mplojment  found :  — 

■ 

Men, 

6 

- 

Women, 

15 

— 

Relief, 

1450  00 

$54  00 

WOBUBN. 

In  Wobum  a  relief  committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
was  formed  at  the  Thanksgiving  union  meeting  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches.  In  response  to  an  appeal  made  by  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  clothing,  groceries  and  pro- 
visions were  sent  in  to  the  committee  from  the  schools,  $600 
in  money  and  ten  barrels  of  flour  were  ^contributed ;  and  $150 
worth  of  coal  came  from  other  sources.  The  relief  work 
was  so  fully  advertised  that  many  families  applied  and  re- 
ceived aid  who  were  in  need  chiefly,  it  is  asserted,  because 
of  the  intemperance  or  shiftlessness  of  the  natural  bread 
winner. 

Worcester. 

Associated  Charities.  —  This  association  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1890,  and  was  formed  at  the 
suggestion  of  various  clergymen.  It  is  of  the  relief-giving 
form  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  has  an  emer- 
gency relief  fund  and  a  provident  branch  which  receives  and 
distributes  clothing. 

The  Associated  Charities  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
Citizens'  Relief  Conunittee,  of  whose  members  three  were 
officers  of  the  society.  The  committee  assumed  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  Charities  from  October  15,  and  the  machinery 
and  office  were  used  for  investigation,  registration  and  the 
distribution  of  relief.  Of  the  1,483  families  dealt  with,  821 
received  aid  from  the  Citizens'  Relief  Conmiittee. 

Many  of  those  who  came  for  help  had  never  applied  before. 
Some  of  them  were  industrious  men  who  were  in  the  habit 
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of  saving,  others  had  barely  made  a  living  and  fiimished 
their  homes,  and  were  obliged  to  mortgage  their  furniture. 
These  people  were  willing  to  work  for  any  reasonable  amount. 
In  the  larger  proportion  of  families  that  needed  assistance 
there  was  no  able-bodied  man.  To  men  who  were  passing 
through  the  city  slight  aid  was  given  in  the  form  of  clothing 
or  tickets  for  meals  and  lodgings  at  the  Welcome  Mission. 

The  number  of  new  families  began  to  increase  in  June, 
1893 ;  in  August  the  number  was  doubled,  and  by  October 
there  were  six  times  as  many  as  applied  in  October,  1892. 
From  November,  1893,  to  November,  1894,  the  number  of  new 
families  increased  to  400  per  cent,  of  the  number  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  More  than  five- 
sixths  of  these  families  registered  during  the  five  months 
of  the  work  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee.  For  the  seven 
months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Conmiittee,  from  April, 
1894,  to  November,  1894,  the  increase  in  new  families,  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  1892,  was  200  per  cent. ;  and  of 
the  new  families  applying  this  fall,  most  of  them  have  con- 
tained an  able-bodied  man  out  of  work. 


lSM-94. 

ISM-M. 

1991 -M. 

1S99-91. 

Nnmber  of  families  dealt  with,     . 

1,488 

242 

201 

198 

Number  of  persons  in  families,     . 

5,985 

931 

748 

749 

Classification  of  cases :  — 

Needing  continuous  relief,    . 

48 

35 

39 

27 

Needing  temporary  relief,     . 

1,043 

106 

86 

50 

Needing  work  rather  than  relief, . 

93 

52 

48 

89 

Not  needing  relief , 

172 

87 

27 

80 

18»8.M. 

ISM-M. 

1S91-9S. 

1809-91. 

Employment  found :  — 
Permanent, 
Temporary, 

Relief  (emergency),    . 

5  "S 

t874  80 

6 
84 

1686  13 

11 

61 
t711  83 

22 

49 

f 566  51 
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Jfew  ApplicarUt. 


tm%* 

IWl. 

18M. 

lata. 

iao«. 

January,  •        .       •        • 

m. 

36 

28 

26 

319 

Febroary, 

1 

- 

35 

19 

23 

168 

Maich, 

•        1 

- 

27 

15 

14 

106 

April, 

>        1 

- 

22 

11 

13 

47 

May,         .       . 

■ 

- 

9 

12 

9 

26 

June, 

- 

18 

5 

8 

22 

July, 

- 

10 

4 

8 

25 

August,     . 

- 

11 

10 

20 

24 

September, 

- 

16 

7 

18 

13 

October,    . 

- 

26 

10 

63 

14 

November, 

19 

24 

19 

214 

— 

December, 

87 

33 

18 

256 

- 

(56) 

267 

158 

672 

(764) 

Ladiesf  Hebrew  Aid  Society. — This  society  aided  last 
winter  a  number  of  families  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  year  1892-93.  Of  those  aided  the  majority  were  resi- 
dents of  Worcester,  and  of  the  usual  class  who  need  assist- 
ance every  year.  Five  per  cent,  were  people  who  had  not 
received  aid  before.  Very  few  Russian  immigrants  were 
assisted. 


isat-M. 

laoa^a. 

Number  of  families  relieved. 

New  cases, 

Classlficatioii  of  cases :  — 

Needing  continuous  relief 

Needing  temporary  relief ,    .... 

Relief :  — 

Cash, 

Supplies, 

61 
23 

5 
56 

1200* 
538 

42 

^0 

t738 

- 

•  EKttraated. 
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Swedish  Belief  Society —  The  Swedes  of  the  city  formed 
this  society  m  November,  and  spent  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000.  In  June,  1894,  the  association  was  dissolved,  and 
in  Its  place  a  Ladies'  Swedish  Relief  Society  was  formed, 
designed  to  be  permanent.  Up  to  Nov.  25, 1894,  this  society 
has  aided  36  families  to  the  amount  of  $205.57. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  —  Yow  conferences  were  organized 
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BELIEF  BY  PUBLIC  POOB  DEPABTMENTS. 


Aid  furnished  by  poor  departments  is  of  two  kinds :  ( 1 ) 
Out-door  aid,  board  paid,  or  assistance  to  those  living  at 
home,  given  as  ^*  partial  support"  in  the  form  of  cash,  fiiel, 
groceries,  provisions,  clothing,  rent,  burials,  medicine  and 
medical  attendance;  and  (2)  In-door  aid,  or  ^^full  sup- 
port," which  is  given  in  almshouses,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  relief  is  sup* 
plied  by  two  agencies :  (a)  the  State,  which  provides  for 
persons  who  have  not  acquired  a  legal  residence  within 
the  State;  (6)  cities  and  towns,  which  provide  for  all  per- 
sons having  legal  settlement  within  their  borders  whether 
actually  resident  or  not.  The  total  expense  of  official  aid, 
out-door  and  in-door,  for  the  State  and  for  the  cities  and 
towns,  in  the  last  three  years,  is  as  follows :  — 


ISM. 

18M. 

18M. 

Cities  and  towns  (net). 

State, 

$1,874,497 
393,696 

$1,908,441 
418,387 

$1,982,072 
451,874 

$2,268,193 

$2,326,828 

$2,433,946 

The  details  for  the  State  are  as  follows :  — 


18M. 


Salaries, 

Office  and  travelling  expenses,  . 
Insane  and  feeble-minded, . 
Juvenile  wards,  .         .... 
Transportation  of  paupers  to  other 

States  and  countries. 
Cities  and  towns  for  care  of  State  poor. 


$47,250 

$51,076 

21,516 

22,268 

220,284 

218,974 

37,031 

53,533 

17,114 

16,479 

50,499 

56,057 

$393,694 

$418,387 

$55,348 
25,194 

227,181 
62,195 

17,383 
64,573 

$451,874 
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OuT-DOOB  Aid. 

Many  Boards  of  Overseers  found  unusual  distress  existing 
last  winter  due  to  non-employment. 

The  following  extracts  from  reports  of  Overseers  and  from 
testimony  given  before  this  Board  by  the  Overseers  or  their 
agents  will  show  the  effect  of  non-employment  upon  out-door 
aid  granted  by  poor  departments  last  winter. 

Boston.  —  In  December  came  the  great  outcry  in  the  newspapers  in 
behalf  of  the  unemployed.  The  inevitable  effect  of  all  this  agitation 
was  immediately  perceived  by  us.  The  number  of  applicants  for  aid 
rose  at  a  bound  to  extraordinary  figures. .  We  were  obliged  temporarily 
to  increase  our  working  force  of  visitors  fifty  per  cent,  and  our  distribu- 
tion of  groceries  and  coal  in  like  ratio.  During  January  the  increase 
continued,  and  the  records  show  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
famUies  aided  over  corresponding  months  last  year  was  as  follows: 
November,  252 ;  December,  615 ;  January,  996. — Report  for  Year  End' 
ing  Jan,  31, 1894. 

Worcester.  —  The  demands  on  this  Board  for  temporary  aid  have  been 
four-fold  larger.  Many  strong  and  able-bodied  men  and  women  will- 
ing and  ready  to  work  have  for  the  first  time  applied  for  aid,  forced  to 
do  so  because  of  inability  to  earn  a  livelihood.  —  Report  for  the  Year 
Ending  Nov.  30, 1893. 

Last  winter,  among  those  applying  for  aid  for  the  first  time,  there  was 
a  marked  increase  of  skilled  mechanics  from  nearly  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry, who,  on  account  of  having  been  discharged  from  employment 
for  some  weeks,  were  obliged  to  apply  for  relief.  During  the  warmer 
monUis  the  increase  was  about  two  to  one  over  the  preceding  year ;  as  the 
cold  weather  advanced,  it  increased  to  about  three  times,  then  four ;  and 
in  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February  we  were  giving  five 
times  as  much  as  we  did  the  preceding  year  in  corresponding  months. 

Some  of  Uie  parties  stated  that  they  had  used  up  what  little  they  had 
saved  in  the  savings  banks.  I  should  say  that  the  artisans,  those  who 
had  trades,  were  the  people  who  were  brought  to  us  by  the  business 
depression.  We  had  a  good  many  Russian  Poles  and  Russian  Jews. 
That  was  a  new  element;  we  never  had  many  until  last  season. — 
Testimony,  Clerk  of  ike  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

FaU  River.  —  Shortage  for  relief,  |6,000.  Under  the  peculiar  depres- 
sion in  business,  this  speaks  well  for  the  self-reliance  and  industry  of  our 
people.  —  Report  for  1893. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  aid  beginning  August,  1893. 
They  were  not  of  a  diflferent  class  from  usual,  being  mostly  mill  hands.  — 
Testimony,  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  ike  Poor. 
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Cambridge.  —  The  Overseers  have  been  compelled  to  meet  a  much 
larger  demand  for  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  expenditure  for  out-door  relief.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a  still  greater  want  during  the  coming  winter.  —  Report  for  Year 
1S93. 

The  number  of  applicants  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  distress. 
The  first  of  March  the  number  of  applicants  was  almost  as  great  as  it 
had  been  during  the  winter,  but  the  Overseers  announced  that  they  would 
not  help  during  the  summer  time.  They  did  not  normally  help  through 
the  entire  year  except  at  the  almshouse.  They  announced,  accordingly, 
that  those  who  wished  further  help  must  go  to  the  poorhouse  and  get  it 
What  had  previously  been  a  steady  run  on  the  Overseers  thus  suddenly 
stopped,  but  did  not  turn  up  at  the  almshouse.  What  has  become  of  the 
persons  is  a  mystei^.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  Overseers  that  many 
had  been  helped  through  the  t^dnter  who  did  not  need  aid.  —  Testimony^ 
Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

Lynn.  —  The  complete  prostration  of  business  for  so  long  a  time, 
throwing  hundreds  of  families  out  of  employment,  together  with  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  caused  an  increase  in  our 
expenditure. 

A  large  number  of  families  who  before  had  always  been  self-support- 
ing applied  for  aid  the  past  year,  and  many  more  cases  of  destitution 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  than  at  any  year  previous.  During  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November  and  December,  189  fami- 
lies were  aided  for  the  first  time,  whose  savings  had  been  exhausted 
from  having  been  for  a  long  period  deprived  of  work.  In  the  number 
of  persons  aided  outside  of  the  almshouse  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
fifty  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  —  Bq)ort  for  the  Tear  Ending 
Dec.  31, 1893. 

Of  course  we  have  the  chronic  cases  year  after  year.  Then  we  had  a 
great  many  apply  last  year  that  never  came  before  for  assistance,  — 
worthy  people,  I  should  say.  These  were  turned  over  to  the  committee 
for  relief  of  the  unemployed,  most  of  them. 

Of  the  189  families  aided  for  the  first  time  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, their  savings  having  become  exhausted,  many  contained  able-bodied 
men.  —  Testimony^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

The  demand  for  out-door  aid  began  to  increase  in  December,  and  in 
January,  February  and  March  we  paid  out  somewhere  about  $600  or 
t700  more  for  groceries  and  fuel  than  we  did  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  year.  At  the  end  of  March  it  began  to  decrease,  and  we 
got  along  about  the  same  this  year  as  we  did  last.  —  Testimony^  Visitor 
for  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Lawrence.  —  Through  the  year  1893  and  so  far  this  year  I  have  found 
that  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for  aid  are  persons 
who  have  no  residence  here,  who  have  come  from  Maine,  from  Canada 
and  from  other  countries.  Nearly  every  nationality  is  represented.  In 
1893  there  were  many  who  applied  for  the  first  time.    I  took  595 
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histories,  an  increase  of  195  histories  over  the  preceding  year.  I  should 
say  half  of  the  new  applicants  were  residents,  that  is,  about  100  residents 
who  had  never  made  application  here  before  applied  last  year.  They 
were  mostly  mill  operatives,  who,  owing  to  shut-downs,  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor  and  reduction  of  wages,  felt  they  needed  a  little  assistance. 
In  a  great  many  cases  there  were  able-bodied  adults  in  the  families. 
There  was  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  these  applicants,  and  I  should 
say  they  had  exhausted  every  other  possible  method.  —  Testimony^ 
Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

Springfield.  —  The  applicants  this  winter  have  been  of  a  decidedly 
different  class  from  previous  winters.  They  seem  to  be  people  who  have 
always  gotten  along  very  w^ell  until  these  hard  times.  They  seem  very 
reluctant  to  come ;  it  was  very  hard  for  them  to  apply.  This  reluctance 
in  a  great  many  cases  caused  much  suffering.  The  relief  was  given 
mostly  in  fuel  and  food.  We  never  give  rent  unless  in  some  very  ex- 
ceptional case.  The  amount  given  amounts  to  from  f 2  to  (2.50  per 
week.  We  carried  some  of  the  families,  perhaps  twenty-five,  along  con- 
tinuously. They  seemed  to  have  been  forced  to  ask  help  by  misfortune 
rather  than  misconduct.  I  never  have  seen  so  many  men  apply  before. 
—  Testimony  t  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

The  class  of  applicants  for  relief  last  winter  differed  from  those  of 
other  years  in  that  more  of  them  sought  it  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
largely  mechanics  and  laborers  who  have  not  permanent  work,  but 
piece  work,  job  work,  during  the  year.  They  were  willing  to  work  if 
they  could  get  it.  —  Testimony ^  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

New  Bedford,  —  This  year  was  noted  for  the  increased  demand  made 
upon  us  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  cold  weather  of  the  spring  and 
the  shutting  down  of  the  mills  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The 
demands  have  been  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  service  of  the 
Board.  —  Report  for  1893. 

BomerviUe.  —  We  have  aided  this  year  155  more  persons  than  last 
year.  The  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  so  many  are  out  of 
work.  There  were  a  great  many  cases  of  people  who  had  never 
applied  for  relief  before,  and  their  applications  were  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  extra  relief. 

Amounts  paid  on  grocery  orders  for  the  last  three  years  are  as 
follows :  — 


ISM. 

18»8.     ISM. 

ISM. 

ISM. 

ISM. 

Juiiiary, 
Febniary,     . 

$280 
170 

$245 
229 

$»1 
200 

Mftrcli,  ... 
April,    . 

$ie6 

204 

$247 
110 

$488 
181 

Testimony^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
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Eolyoke,  —  The  applicants  during  the  past  year  were  of  a  different 
class  than  usual.  They  were  working  people  who  always  did  work 
and  never  applied  to  the  city  before,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment were  obliged  to  this  year.  They  were  of  all  nationalities,  and 
many  of  them  had  long  been  residents  of  the  city.  The  relief  was 
granted  in  orders  for  groceries,  fuel  and  clothing.  The  men  were  many 
of  them  sent  during  the  spring  to  work  by  the  hour  on  the  poor  farm 
two  miles  away.  I  don^t  know  of  one  that  refused.  The  expense  of 
this  department  for  the  year  was  $21,198.82,  an  increase  of  f  If  198.82 
over  the  year  previous.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  number 
of  applicants  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  employment  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  insane.  —  Testimony^  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 

Salem.  —  A  considerable  part  of  the  increased  demands  upon  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  is  due  to  worthy  unemployed  who  never  pre- 
viously have  applied  for  aid.  The  number  of  orders  given  by  the 
Overseers  in  the  last  two  winters  Is  as  follows :  — 


18M-98. 

189a-04. 

1SQ9.9S. 

1S9S-M. 

Noyember,     . 
December,     . 
Jannary, 

303 
866 

287 
804 
896 

Febnxary,     . 
March,  . 

826 
864 

442 

520 

Testimony^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Chelsea.  —  The  work  of  this  department  has  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  past  three  years,  except  that  during  the  last  month  (December)  there 
has  been  an  unusual  demand  from  the  unemployed. 

The  number  of  orders  given,  running  from  f  1  to  t2  each,  in  recent 
years,  is  as  follows :  — 


1S9S. 


1894. 


January, 

February, 

December, 


284 

226 

172 

268 

225 

161 

162 

186 

257 

338 
318 


No  families  were  aided  last  winter  if  there  was  an  able-bodied  man, 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  relief  work  offered  by  the  city  would 
supply  all  needs. —  Testimony^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Haverhill.  —  The  number  of  applicants  from  Sept  1, 1893,  until  May 
1, 1894,  was  largely  in  excess  of  other  years.  I  should  say  that  at  times 
it  was  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  the  same  time  last  year.  Many  of 
them  had  never  applied  before,  and  were  forced  to  do  so  by  hard  times. 
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As  a  rule  they  were  unskilled  mechanics.  We  seldom  have  skilled 
mechanics.  We  never  give  money  and  rarely  rent,  but  g^ye  orders  for 
groceries  and  fuel. —  Testimony ^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

This  year  the  aid  required  and  given  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  A  great  many  very  worthy 
people  have  been  compelled  by  idleness  to  ask  aid.  As  a  rule  they 
represent  the  skilled  classes.  They  represent  a  class  of  people  that 
heretofore  have  almost  always  been  employed.  They  showed  great 
reluctance  about  applying,  and  often  did  so  through  influence  of 
friends.  —  Testimony^  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 

Brockton.  —  The  business  depression  came  upon  us  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  has  continued  ever  since.  During  the  summer  months  its 
effects  were  not  noticeable  upon  this  department.  In  September  the 
ealls  began  to  increase,  and  as  the  cold  weather  approached  the  caUs 
were  more  numerous.  —  Report  for  1893. 

Taunton,  —  The  hard  times  were  first  felt  by  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  as  early  as  August  last  year.  From  Dec.  1, 1892,  to  Jan.  21, 1893, 
589  orders  of  |2  each  were  given, — total  expense,  |1,390.  From  Dec. 
1, 1893,  to  Jan.  21, 1894, 1,084  orders  of  $1.60  each  were  given,— total 
expense,  1,946.  The  industries  carried  on  in  Taunton  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  iron  business,  and  that  was  particularly  hard  hit ;  for 
that  reason  Taunton  suffered  more  than  most  places.  The  increase  in 
the  number  who  applied  for  aid  last  winter  was  largely  from  the  worthy 
unemployed.  In  normal  years  the  proportion  of  worthy  unemployed  to 
the  whole  number  relieved  is  very  small.  —  Testimony^  Clerk  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

The  business  depression  has  caused  a  great  demand  for  out-door  aid, 
which  has  necessarily  increased  the  expense  of  this  department. — 
Report  for  1893, 

Newton. — The  great  depression  in  business  and  consequent  suspen- 
sion of  industries  have  been  felt  in  some  degree  in  our  city,  but  not  so 
seriously  as  in  most  centres  about  us.  —  Report  for  1893, 

Maiden, — The  business  stress  of  the  past  year  has  necessitated  an 
additional  appropriation.  —  Address  of  the  Mayor, 

The  amount  of  aid  given  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
new  applicants,  as  the  increase  has  been  mostly  in  the  last  two  months.  — 
Report  for  1893. 

The  expenditure  last  winter  was  double  the  usual  amount.  During 
the  month  of  October,  in  the  one  item  of  grocery  orders,  twice  as  much 
has  been  expended  as  for  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  — Letter  of 
City  Almoner. 

FUchburg,  —  Many  of  the  laboring  men  and  women  were  unable  to 
procure  the  means  of  support  for  themselves  and  families.  As  a  result 
many  families  that  have  always  been  self-supporting  have  been  obliged 
to  call  upon  public  charities  for  relief.  —  Report  for  1893. 
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The  need  of  special  relief  was  felt  last  fall  as  early  as  Angast  Most 
of  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  aid  came  from  the  worthy  unem- 
ployed. There  was  exceptionally  little  sickness.  In  ordinary  times  the 
worthy  unemployed  average  hardly  ten  per  cent. ;  last  year  they  formed 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  number  relieved.  The  num- 
ber of  "  dead  beats ''  in  Fitchbnrg  is  very  small.  —  Testimony,  Clerk  of 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

North  Adams, — During  the  past  year  we  have  had  an  unusual 
demand  for  assistance,  on  account  of  the  closing  of  some  of  the  mills. 
Quite  a  number  of  able-bodied  men  applied,  but  usually  for  work,  not 
assistance.  There  was  an  increase  in  State  cases,  showing  that  we  had 
outsiders  come  among  us  who  needed  assistance.  The  figures  for  the 
year  quite  surprise  me,  because  they  are  not  as  large  as  I  expected.  One 
reason  for  this,  I  think,  is  that  there  has  been  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  sickness. —  Testimony  of  one  of  the  Selectmen. 

I  think  the  demand  for  aid  increased  last  year  one-third,  taking  the 
whole  season  into  account.  There  were  many  new  applicants,  but  as  a 
rule  they  were  not  of  a  diflferent  class  from  usual.  They  were  generally 
people  of  large  families,  many  of  them  mill  hands  thrown  out  of  work 
by  tiie  stoppage  of  the  mills.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  had  been  thrifty 
people  thrown  out  of  work  by  hard  times.  —  Testimony  of  Overseer  of 
the  Poor, 

Northampton,  — ^We  have  not  had  as  many  persons  and  families  seek- 
ing aid  as  in  past  years,  yet  our  expenditures  have  largely  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  calls  for  "  support  **  from  those  out  of  em- 
ployment Indications  now  point  to  an  unusual  demand  for  aid  the 
ensuing  year,  and  a  much  larger  sum  than  heretofore  appropriated  will 
be  required.  —  Report  for  1893. 

Framingham,  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  business  depression 
because  of  which  calls  for  aid  have  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
our  poor  department  —  Report  for  1893. 

Everett,  —  The  amount  expended  by  this  department  for  year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1894,  will  exceed  the  amount  expended  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1893,  by  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  —  Letter^  Clerk  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

SouthMdge,  —  A  much  larger  amount  of  money  than  usual  was  ex- 
pended through  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  the  unemployed.  —  Letter, 
Chairman  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Work  Provided. 

In  Boston,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Cambridge,  Woburn, 
Fall  River  and  Fitchburg,  Overseers  set  at  work  able-bodied 
men  applying  for  relief.  In  most  cases  the  amount  of  work 
given  them  was  fixed  by  the  needs  of  their  families. 
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In  Boston  the  Overseers  established  a  wood-yard,  where 
men  with  dependent  families,  making  their  first  application 
for  aid,  were  given  work.  Although  most  of  the  men  were 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  getting  relief  without  be- 
coming pauperized,  466  being  employed,  a  few  refiised  it. 
The  money  used  for  this  purpose  was  taken  from  trust  funds 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  for  use  for  others  than  paupers.  On  February  1,  $3,000 
had  been  so  expended. 

The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Springfield  utilized  the  Way- 
fiuxjrs'  Lodge,  which  was  established  in  February,  sending 
there  all  able-bodied  men  asking  for  aid.  The  men  were 
paid  ten  cents  an  hour.  Most  of  them  preferred  to  work 
for  what  they  received  rather  than  receive  it  gratuitously. 

In  Holyoke  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  sent  able-bodied 
men  applying  for  relief  to  the  poor  farm,  two  miles  away. 
The  men  were  given  as  much  work  as  they  cared  to  do  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

In  Cambridge  no  families  containing  able-bodied  men  were 
supplied  gratuitously  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  The 
men  were  sent  to  a  stone  ledge  upon  the  grounds  of  the  poor 
fium,  and  were  there  given  as  many  days'  work  at  $1  a  day 
as  was  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  families.  On 
some  days  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  men  were  employed. 
Only  a  few  men  refused  to  work.  Unfortunately  the  law 
forbade  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  give  this  employment 
except  after  registering  the  applicants  as  paupers.  In 
December,  29  men  were  given  175  days*  work ;  in  January, 
47  men  were  given  333  days'  work;  and  in  February,  32 
men  worked  160  days. 

Work  was  given  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Wobum 
upon  two  wood-lots  which  had  been  purchased  for  this  use. 
Able-bodied  men  were  paid  $1  a  cord  for  cutting  the  wood. 
Twenty-six  men,  of  whom  twenty  were  capable  and  honest 
workmen,  were  furnished  employment,  and  enabled  to  earn 
from  $1  to  $7.75  a  week.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to 
employ  all  who  applied.  The  total  amount  spent  was 
$189.85.  Counting  at  a  fair  price  the  wood  left  on  hand 
when  work  stopped  in  February,  the  Overseers  made  a  slight 
profit  upon  the  investment. 
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The  work  furnished  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Fall 
River  was  at  a  wood-yard.  Some  of  the  men  refused  to  ac- 
cept it. 

In  Fitchburg  the  Overseers  sent  able-bodied  applicants  to 
work  upon  the  poor  farm.  They  were  paid  $1  a  day  and 
given  a  dinner. 


Out-door  Aid  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  over  8^000  InhahitavUs^  for 

Tears  ending  April  1. 


ToUl 

Numbor 

Aided. 


Having 
Settle- 
ment where 
Aided. 


Having 

Settlement 

in  Otlier 

TownB. 


Non- 
scttlemcnt. 


Total  Cost 


Boston,   . 


Worcester, 


Lowell,  . 


.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Fall  River,      .  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 

Cambridge,    .  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Lynn, 


Lawrence, 


.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Springfield,    .  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 

New  Bedford,  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Somerville, 


Holyoke, 


.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


8,176 

7,935 

12,336 

5,897 
5,913 
8,133 

690 
656 

948 

1 

1,917 
1,253 
3,123 

963 

478 
989 

391 
312 
619 

1,617 
1,644 
2,107 

897 
1,006 
1,403 

193 
174 
149 

2,638 
2,332 
4,257 

1,695 
1,586 
3,003 

132 

102 
849 

1,648 
1,677 
2,253 

566 
676 
768 

464 
473 
665 

1,256 
1,015 
2,038 

699 

634 

1,122 

291 
284 
434 

726 

720 
937 

387 
426 
444 

102 
105 
121 

924 

953 

1,712 

422 
429 
727 

188 
189 
392 

1,563 

1,644 
2,326 

820 
780 
914 

195 
250 
302 

838 

652 

1,330 

299 
254 
466 

234 
157 
279 

337 
430 

661 

220 
299 
441 

81 
30 
43 

1,588 
1,467 
8,255 

663 

463 

1^15 

627 
464 
656 

811 
644 
906 

618 
628 
820 

265 
247 
482 

237 
189 
872 

814 
335 
693 

638 

614 

1,110 

306 
241 
586 

86 
101 
177 


♦87,773 

86,727 
98,719 

6,315 

4,541 

11,863 

9,549 
10,866 
14,303 

26,276 
25,162 
23,406 

11,005 

6,354 

10,222 

19,714 
17,612 
21,979 

6,373 

6,591 

12,937 

6,202 
6,250 
8,407 

16388 
16,789 
21,217 

4,998 
4,196 
6^2 

18,016 
13,671 
17,783 
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OiU'door  Aid  in  Cities  and  Totvns^  etc.  —  Continued. 


Total 

Number 

Aided. 


Having 
Settle- 
ment where 
Aided. 


Having 

Settlement 

in  Other 

Towns. 


Non- 
settlement 


Total  Cost. 


Salem,    . 


Chelsea, 


Hayerhill, 


Brockton, 


Taunton, 


Newton, . 


Maiden, . 


Fitchburg, 


Waltham, 


Pittsfield, 


Qulncy,  . 


1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1898-94, 

1891-92. 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Gloucester,     .  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 


1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-98, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94. 


North  Adams,  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 

Northampton,  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 


1,464 
1,272 
1,305 

910 
1,649 
1,942 

390 

420 

1,106 

690 
656 
817 

639 

845 

1,480 

887 
790 
904 

602 
324 
646 

363 
463 
723 

696 

638 

1,233 

120 
137 
373 

231 
341 
619 

139 

189 

94 

281 
248 
897 

810 
287 
607 


1,230 

940 

1,053 

338 
463 

497 

260 
284 
749 

298 
349 
423 

362 
444 
793 

770 
743 

795 

276 
199 
292 


92 
111 

128 

284 
275 
348 

64 

46 

127 

237 

178 
260 

95 
149 
192 

70 
20 
62 

71 
39 
44 


192 

90 

203 

145 

329 

196 

280 

122 

351 

121 

660 

191 

68 

19 

68 

22 

186 

74 

176 

30 

216 

48 

346 

120 

106 

14 

147 

18 

60 

10 

196 

46 

165 

40 

194 

72 

189 

48 

184 

87 

261 

61 

142 
221 
129 

288 

811 

1,097 

76 

90 

229 

166 
129 
134 

182 
252 
495 

47 
27 
47 

166 

86 

210 

71 
116 
198 

194 
166 
482 

38 

47 
113 

25 

78 

154 

20 
24 
24 

41 

63 

131 

73 

66 

186 


fl4,358 
15,906 
16,217 

7,664 

7,111 
8,196 

6,096 
6,082 
9,974 

8,666 

11,044 

9,401 

11,962 
14,052 
17,456 

7,620 
14,536 
12,274 

6,744 
4,934 
6,826 

6,200 
7,792 
8,083 

4,634 

7,117 

16,193 

6,460 
6362 
6,967 

4,285 
4,076 
6,704 

2,921 
2,098 
2,501 

2,927 
2,612 
2,770 

4,066 
2,831 
7,364 
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Out'door  Aid  in  Cities  and  Touma^  etc*  —  Continued. 


Chicopee, 


1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Newburyport,  1891-92, 

1892-98, 
1893-94, 

Marlborough,  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Wobum, 


Brookline, 


Medford, 


Everett, . 


Beverly,  • 


Clinton, 


Hyde  Park, 


Peabody, 


We8tfield« 


Amesbury, 


1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Weymouth,    .  1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 


1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 


Total 

Number 

AidwL 


Having 

Bettle- 

mentwhere 

Aided. 


HaTlngr 

SetUemcnt 

In  Other 

Towna. 


Non- 
aetttemenL 


Total  Cost. 


371 

231 

48 

92 

365 

231 

33 

101 

452 

286 

46 

120 

380 

245 

61 

74 

362 

250 

56 

56 

436 

281 

65 

90 

466 

306 

83 

77 

429 

250 

85 

94 

506 

302 

111 

93 

472 

350 

42 

80 

495 

410 

18 

67 

523 

464 

34 

25 

71 

65 

2 

4 

132 

112 

6 

14 

142 

100 

25 

17 

294 

173 

60 

61 

266 

151 

81 

34 

381 

196 

74 

111 

148 

63 

63 

22 

188 

80 

61 

47 

346 

94 

154 

98 

129 

106 

14 

9 

116 

94 

17 

6 

154 

114 

29 

11 

349 

176 

144 

29 

443 

318 

116 

9 

467 

304 

138 

25 

168 

110 

4 

•  54 

169 

130 

6 

83 

353 

265 

11 

77 

98 

40 

17 

41 

87 

45 

11 

31 

107 

85 

15 

7 

233 

199 

29 

5 

269 

234 

17 

18 

254 

236 

11 

7 

153 

80 

35 

38 

175 

70 

- 

105 

512 

321 

147 

44 

77 

46 

10 

28 

63 

36 

11 

16 

138 

88 

12 

38 

15,495 
5,830 
6,564 

7,124 
6,034 
8,606 

4,589 
8,907 
4,452 

4,917 
4,312 
4,377 

2,195 
2,812 
3110 

5,704 
4,422 
5,682 

2,372 
2,488 
2,360 

4,668 
3,276 
5,267 

9,901 
10,209 
11,232 

2,647 
3,354 
3,670 

2,045 
1,971 
2,634 

3,666 
3,405 
4,442 

1,980 
3,796 
5,110 

4,521 
4,147 
4,019 
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Out'door  Aid  in  Cities  and  Towns,  etc,  —  Concluded. 


Framingham,    1891-92, 

1892-93, 
1893-94, 


AdamSt 


1891-92, 
1892  93, 
1893-94, 


Total 

Ifomber 

Aided. 


Having 
Settle- 
ment where 
Aided. 


217 
206 
238 

56 
219 
150 


Natick,  . 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

269 
221 
260 

Milford, . 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

337 
301 
351 

Spencer, 

•  1891-92, 
1892*93, 
1893-94, 

418 
408 
767 

Melrose, 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

51 
128 
144 

Gardner, 

.  1891-92, 
1892-98, 
1893-94, 

258 
240 
431 

Marblehead, 

.  1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

163 
143 
196 

171 
156 
147 

41 
174 

74 

189 
177 
200 

251 
225 
232 

147 
230 
533 

27 
79 
98 

149 
150 
235 

132 
118 
176 


Raving 

Settlement 

In  Other 

Towns. 


Non- 
settlement. 


32 
34 

70 

1 

2 

26 

66 
37 
53 

60 
46 
49 

235 
146 
132 

13 
35 
40 

34 
38 
58 

21 
15 
20 


14 
16 
21 

14 
43 
50 

44 

7 
7 

26 
30 
70 

36 

32 

102 

11 

14 

6 

75 

52 

138 

10 
10 


Total  Cost. 


•3,761 
3,863 
4,239 

4,083 
3,468 
4,948 

6,569 
4,483 
6,550 

5,650 
5,639 
5,928 

4,268 

3,887 
5,485 

3,420 
8,648 
3,210 

4,460 
1,909 
5,939" 

2,943 
2,306 
2,448 


The  amounts  expended  for  out-door  relief  for  the  State  and 
all  cities  and  towns  in  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows :  — 


Out-^kMr  Aid  far  the  State,  1891-^94. 

Whole  Num- 
BBB  Aided. 

Net  Cost. 

State  and 
Towns. 

State. 

cities  and 
Towns. 

Totals. 

loSrl— 9^,  •              •              •             • 

1892—93,  •        •        .        • 
1893-94,. 

45,325 
44,146 
67,521 

•94,610 

88,531 

112,568 

•616,267 
599,549 
635,879 

•710.877 
688.080 
748,447 
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Kind  of  Relief. 

The  proportion  between  payments  in  cash  and  in  orders  or 
supplies  given  in  a  few  typical  cities  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 


Cash. 

Fuel,  Groceries, 
Clothing. 

Boston,  . 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

13  mos., 
year 

ending 

tt 

Jan.  31, 

14 
44 

#24,627 
21,454 
22,513 

131,923 
80,820 
38,068 

Worcester,     . 

1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 

c« 

tt 

C4 

tt 

Nov.  30, 

44 

44 

164 
179 

2,067 
8,159 

Lowell,  . 

1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

it 
It 
(t 

44 
(4 
4t 

Dec.  31, 

44 
44 

1,933 
2,016 
1,627 

5,110 
5,895 
7,926 

Lynn,     . 

1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

(1 

14 

tt 
tt 
44 

44 
44 
»t 

1,047 
554 
619 

15,081 

12,553 

1,373 

Springfield,   . 

1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

It 

it 
tt 

Ct 
4t 
44 

Nov.  30, 

tt 

4t 

641 

884 

1,077 

3,230 
2,548 
3.876 

New  Bedford, 

1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

CI 
C4 
tt 

44 
44 
4t 

Dec.  31, 

44 
4t 

1,367 
1,314 
1,484 

12.209 
12,158 
13,556 

Somerville,    . 

1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

tt 
It 
(t 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 

— 

2,775 
2,292 
3,405 

Salem,    . 

1893, 

tt 

41 

44 

8,841 

7,197 

Newton, 

1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

tt 
tt 
tt 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 

155 
115 

2,778 
2,276 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Boston  about  two-thirds  as  much  is 
given  in  cash  as  in  supplies ;  in  the  other  cities  mentioned 
above,  however,  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  and  in  some 
it  is  inconsiderable.  As  a  rule,  very  little  relief  is  given  in 
the  form  of  rent. 

Different  methods  are  adopted  for  distributing  supplies. 
Most  cities  give  orders  upon  regular  dealers,  but  Boston, 
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Fall  River,  Cambridge,  and  a  few  others  have  their  own 
stores. 

The  following  description  of  the  Boston  store,  which  will 
serve  as  an  example,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Over- 
seers for  1894. 

The  grocery  department  of  the  city  store  in  Boston  is  carried  on  in 
the  storehouse  on  Bowker  Street,  where  there  is  a  working  force  of  three 
men  with  occasional  assistants.  .  .  .  The  groceries  were  furnished  at 
very  near  wholesale  prices,  a  small  percentage  being  added  to  the  cost 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  handling  the  goods.  The  most  usual  order  is 
of  the  value  of  two  dollars,  made  up  of  flour,  tea,  sugar,  beans,  pork, 
fish,  potatoes  and  soap.  Persons  receiving  orders  are  allowed  to  select 
the  groceries  they  wish  from  the  list. 

Investigation, 

It  is  usual  to  investigate  fully  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  each  applicant  for  out-door  relief.  The  tendency  is  toward 
greater  care  in  this  particular.  These  Investigations  add 
greatly  to  the  expense  and  labor  of  the  poor  department, 
but  they  are  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  the  pauperiz- 
ing efiects  of  indiscriminate  giving.  Moreover,  a  tendency 
toward  the  abolition  of  out-door  relief  is  observable.  In  all 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  however,  it  is  still  granted  to 
able-bodied  adults,  male  and  female,  although  in  a  few 
towns,  notably  Brookline,  this  is  done  only  in  extreme 
cases,  as  for  a  widow  with  children. 

In-door  Relief. 

The  totals  for  full  support  in  almshouses  of  towns  and  of 
the  State  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows :  — 


1891-9S. 

1 —  ■ 

18M-9S. 

1898-94. 

Number 
offcnoQS. 

Coat 

Number 
ofPersoQS. 

Cost. 

Number 
of  Persons. 

Cost. 

Towns,    . 
State,*     . 

9,227 
5,250 

$535,901 
257,698 

8,476 
6.031 

t546,023 
274,296 

9,099 
6,814 

•558,621 
,     262,679 

14,477 

•798,599 

14,507 

•820,319 

15,913 

•821,300 

•  The  whole  number  for  State  ixutitations  inclades  iiuaoe  and  prisoners. 
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The  following  table,  covering  the  last  three  years,  gives 
the  expense  and  the  number  of  persons  supported  in  the  town 
almshouse  of  each  town  of  8,000  inhabitants :  — 


Number 
Supported. 


Cost. 


Boston, 


Lowell,  . 


Lynn, 


Lawrence, 


1891-92,. 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Worcester,     .  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94. . 


1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Fall  River,     .  1891-92, . 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

Cambridge,    .  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Springfield,    .  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

New  Bedford,  1891-92, . 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

Somerville,    .  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Holyoke, 


Salem, 


Chelsea, 


1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


2,245 
2,406 
2,427 

216 
230 
227 

893 
1,010 
1,230 

456 
456 
537 

203 
228 
230 

134 
132 
132 

149 
151 
166 

274 

287 
308 

161 
147 
150 

8 
8 
9 

85 

83 
85 

172 
144 
132 

2 
2 
2 


•84,457 
83,413 
92,783 

14,396 
17.113 
17,869 

33,212 
41,717 
42,034 

17,538 
18,862 
16,358 

6,619 
15,740 
16,229 

9,911 
9,485 
8,655 

11,900 
10,192 
11,154 

16,139 
17,703 
19,340 

9,890 
9,890 
9,661 


1,189 
588 

8,207 
7,385 
9,532 

14,427 
10,347 
11,564 
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Number 
Supiiortod. 


Cost. 


Haverhill, 


Brockton, 


Taunton, 


Gloucester, 


Newton, 


Maiden, 


Fitchburg, 


Waltham, 


Fittsfield, 


Qnincy, 


1891-92, . 
1892-98, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93. . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-98, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-98, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92. . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


North  Adams,  1891-92, . 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

Northampton,  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Chicopee, 


1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Newbrayport,  1891  92, . 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


109 
147 
152 

78 
62 
56 

99 

99 

106 

53 
52 
59 

29 
38 
46 

76 
57 
65 

104 
115 
121 

61 
65 
60 

50 
62 
65 

21 
16 
15 

46 
42 

57 

37 
54 
50 

55 
52 
61 

78 
76 

87 


15348 
6,329 
9,406 

5,417 
8,881 
3,361 

8,777 
4,589 
3,458 

2,441 
2,690 
3,494 

2,732 
8,876 
4,139 

5,638 
4,011 
4,652 

10,065 
9,530 

9.881 

8.500 
8.827 
8,535 

4.669 
4,851 
4^476 

2,202 
2.124 
1,814 

2,297 
2.355 
2,345 

1,752 
8,068 
2,299 

4,256 
5,060 
5,096 

6,432 
6,625 
5,747 
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Namber 
Supported. 


Cost. 


Marlborough,  1891-92,. 

1892-93,. 
1893-94, . 


Wobum, 


Brookline, 


Medford, 


Everett, 


Beverly, 


Clinton, 


Hyde  Park, 


Peabody, 


Westlield, 


1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Weymouth,   .  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


1891-92, . 
1892-93,. 
1893-94, . 

1891-92. . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94,. 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Amesbury,     .  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

Framingham,   1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Adams, . 


1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


48 
64 
79 

50 
58 
56 

12 
16 
11 

19 
17 
84 


42 
39 
89 

86 
85 
33 

22 
13 
16 


12,462 
2,242 
2,306 

4,097 
3,405 
8,574 

1,553 
1,706 
1,678 

8,070 
2,744 
3,846 


4,251 
4,398 
4,105 

8,830 
3,909 
3,937 

8,008 
2,811 
2,424 


70 
67 
38 

5,006 
2,913 
1,568 

45 
35 
45 

8,011 
8,250 
2,772 

29 
36 
21 

2,089 
1,553 
1,659 

24 
16 
16 

1,282 
1,480 
1,757 

14 
16 
18 

2,087 
1,664 
2,261 
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Number 
Supported. 


OOBt 


Natick, 


Milford, 


Spenoer, 


Melrose, 


Gardner, 


1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 

1891-92, . 
1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


Marblehead,  .  1891-92,. 

1892-93, . 
1893-94, . 


(1,989 
7,268 
1.653 

2,621 
2,952 
2,156 

1,271 
2,074 
2,992 


364 
455 

2,255 
4,345 
2,374 

5,721 
2,965 
2,502 


The  State  Institutions. 

The  numbers  supported  at  the  Tewksbuiy  Ahnshouse  and 
at  the  Bridgewater  Farm,  which  are  the  State  institutions  for 
giving  in-door  relief,  have  been,  in  the  last  three  years,  as 
follows :  — 

Sane  Paupers. 


Ix  State  Alxshousk. 

At  Statb  Fahm  (Exclu- 

SIVK  OF  PRIMOKBRS). 

Mtn. 

Women. 

cnuuren. 

467 
413 
420 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

GrandTotaL 

1891-92,      . 
1892-93,      . 
1893-94,      . 

2,241 

2,350 
2365 

663 
685 
832 

3,371 
3,448 
4,117 

636 

675 
642 

6 

28 
37 

642 

703 
679 

4,013 
4,151 
4,796 
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RELIEF  WORK  IN  OTHER  CITIES  IN  1893-94. 


It  is  impossible  for  this  Board  to  present  a  complete  ac- 
count of  emergency  relief  works  undertaken  throughout  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  countries  during  the  past  year, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  complete  report  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  as  suggesting  new 
methods  of  relief.  There  was  little  variety  in  the  schemes 
undertaken.  The  relief  work  of  one  city  was  much  like  that 
of  another.  There  were,  however,  a  few  typical  undertak- 
ings, illustrating  different  methods,  whose  experience  may 
be  suggestive  and  of  some  assistance  for  future  emergencies. 
A  summary,  therefore,  is  given  of  a  portion  of  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Detroit,  New  York, 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  IVIany 
other  valuable  and  helpful  plans  were  undertaken  in  a  large 
number  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  omission 
of  a  description  of  their  work  in  this  brief  report  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  an  adverse  or  slighting  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  this  Board  concerning  the  value  of  their 
methods. 

In  addition  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  short  summary 
of  the  emergency  relief  methods  undertaken  in  England  and 
Germany,  for  the  most  part  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

In  these  condensed  summaries,  however,  description  is 
given  only  of  those  parts  of  the  work  which  are  unique  and 
illustrative  possibly  of  some  new  or  different  principle  of 
work  from  that  attempted  in  Massachusetts. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  still  more 
in  detail  and  exhaustively  the  character  of  recent  emergency 
measures,  there  is  given  a  bibliography  of  all  articles  and 
reports  published  on  the  subject  in  different  cities,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  learned.     It  may  be  added  that  members  of 
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the  Board  visited  a  dozen  of  the  larger  cities  east  of  Chicago, 
for  the  purpose  of  personally  inquiring  in  regard  to  the 
measures  which  were  undertaken  last  winter,  and  that  in  no 
case  has  written  or  documentary  evidence  been  relied  upon 
solely  for  the  tacts  which  follow  or  are  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

Food  Market  in  Indianapolis. 

In  Indianapolis  the  administration  of  emergency  relief  was 
undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the  Commercial  Club.  The 
relief  was  entirely  in  food,  which  was  dispensed  only  in 
exchange  for  work.     No  money  whatever  was  granted. 

After  an  applicant  was  investigated  and  had  been  favorably 
passed  upon,  an  account  book  was  issued  to  him,  and  his 
name  was  entered  in  the  various  books  of  record.  He  then 
passed  to  the  food  market,  where  he  was  given  a  numbered 
check.  When  his  number  was  reached  his  check  was  pre- 
sented and  taken  up,  and  his  book  was  examined,  with  such 
questioning  as  appeared  to  the  manager  advisable,  if  there 
appeared  to  be  any  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  applicant.  Then  a  card  was  given  him  directing  him  to 
report  to  the  street  commissioner  for  work,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  credit.  When  skilled  laborers  were  appointed, 
there  was  stamped  across  the  back  of  the  contract:  <^For 
skilled  labor,  special  price.''  If  the  applicant  then  had  sat- 
isfactory credits  for  the  performance  of  labor,  he  was  given 
an  order  by  the  manager  for  one  week's  ration  for  the  num- 
ber shown  by  his  book  to  belong  to  his  family.  This  order 
was  presented  by  the  applicant  to  the  chief  dispensing  clerk 
behind  the  counter  in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  the 
ration  to  which  he  was  entitled,  already  wrapped,  was  handed 
over  to  him. 

The  food  consisted  of  com  products,  such  as  hominy  and 
meal,  and  potatoes,  pork,  bread  and  molasses.  £nough 
fresh  pork  was  given  to  provide  a  moderate  allowance  of 
meat  on  three  days  of  the  week.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
ration  included  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pickled  pork  for  cook- 
ing with  other  food.  Molasses  or  corn  syrup  was  added  to 
help  the  palatability  of  the  food,  as  well  as  to  furnish  an 
anti-scorbutic  element.      At  first  coffee   and    sugar  were 
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omitted.  Salt  was  included  for  seasoning,  and  soap  for 
cleanliness.  The  first  standard  ration  for  the  week  for  a 
fiEimily  of  four  or  five  was  as  follows :  — 

Potatoes, 12  pounds. 

Corn  meal, 10       " 

Hominy 10       " 

Fresh  pork, 4       *' 

Pickled  pork, 2       *• 

Bread, 8  loaves. 

Salt, }  poand. 

Syrup, 1  quart 

Soap, 1  bar. 

The  cost  of  this  ration,  with  wrapping,  was  fixed  at  82 
cents.  Changes  were  afterwards  made  in  the  ration,  because 
some  of  the  recipients  said  ^*  there  was  not  enough  grease  in 
it,"  and  an  allowance  was  made  for  sugar  and  coffee.  It  was 
also  found  that  there  was  an  over-allowance  of  hominy,  and 
a  demand  was  made  for  some  flour.  A  new  ration  was  then 
arranged,  as  follows :  — 

Potatoes, 12  pounds. 

Com  meal 10       " 

Beans, 2       '* 

Hominy, 6       •• 

Bread, 6  loaves. 

Flour, 8  pounds. 

Bread, 10  loaves. 

Fresh  pork, 4  pounds. 

Pickled  pork, 2       " 

Coffee, ^  pound. 

Sugar, 1 

Lard« ^ 

Syrup, 1  quart. 

Salt, }  pound. 

Soap, 1  bar. 

The  charge  for  this  was  $1 .  It  was  generally  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  reported  that  there  was  no  further  complaint,  except 
from  persons  of  excessive  appetites,  who  wanted  larger  quan- 
tities. On  March  6  another  change  was  made  in  the  ration. 
Coffee,  sugar  and  lard  were  again  omitted,  redacing  the  cost 
to  82  cents,  and  soon  afterwards,  when  warmer  weather  set 
in,  the  supply  of  fresh  pork  was  discontinued,  reducing  the 


ii 
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cost  of  the  ration  to  72  cents.  For  a  short  time  previoas  to 
this,  fresh  beef  had  been  supplied  as  a  part  of  the  allowance 
of  meat.  The  retail  price  of  the  articles  in  the  above  ration 
would  be  about  $1.80. 

All  the  food  was  put  up  in  packages ,  and  issued  directly 
from  the  market,  except  bread,  for  which  tickets  were  given, 
and  the  customers  obtained  their  supply  from  the  betking 
company  whenever  they  called  for  it. 

It  was  aimed  to  select  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  the  advice  of  dealers  and  others 
familiar  with  quality  and  cost  was  sought.  Wholesale  deal- 
ers sold  to  the  committee  at  prime  cost,  and  thus  the  persons 
relieved  got  a  large  saving  in  their  food.  There  was  no 
charge  made  for  the  expense  of  handling  and  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  work.  As  a  result,  the  charge  for  the  food  sup- 
plies was  about  one-half  the  usual  price  for  the  same  articles 
at  any  retail  store  in  the  city. 

No  difference  was  made  in  the  quantities  of  the  standard 
ration  for  a  smaller  or  larger  family.  It  was  assumed  that 
in  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  there  would  be  several  children, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  impractical  to  make  fractional  divi- 
sions of  ration.  A  difference  was,  however,  made  in  the 
standard  ration  for  one  and  three,  or  two  and  three. 

Inspection  of  the  food  supplies  was  constantly  invited,  and 
it  appears  that  a  committee  of  the  unemployed  visited  the 
market,  inspected  the  stock  and  expressed  a  general  satis- 
faction. 

The  food  market  was  in  operation  for  96  days,  during 
which  time  there  was  an  average  of  134  standard  weekly 
rations  issued  each  day;  the  largest  given  out  in  one  day 
was  327.  The  total  amount  of  articles  disbursed  was  as 
follows :  — 


116,000  pounds  of  corn  meal. 
10,15-4  quarts  of  hominy. 
62,000  pounds  of  flour. 
80,171  loaves  of  bread. 
25,800  pounds  of  piokled  pork. 

2,000       "       of  salt  fish. 
81,722       **       of  fresh  pork. 

7,910        "       of  fresh  beef. 

3,850       "       of  lard. 


3,620  bushels  of  potatoes. 
3,030  gallons  of  syrup. 
8,350  pounds  of  sugar. 
4.030       •*      of  eoflfee. 
12,960  cakes  of  soap. 
33  barrels  of  beans. 
286  tons  of  block  coal. 
10  gallons  of  mixed  pickles. 
10       "       of  chow  chow. 
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Two  persons  were  generally  engaged  at  the  market,  except 
on  Saturdays,  to  dispense  the  rations.  At  first  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  undertook  the  investigation,  but  after 
the  Food  Market  was  established  the  club  engaged  investi- 
gators and  carried  on  the  investigation  itself.  It  began  with 
three  investigators,  and  increased  the  number  to  ten  or 
eleven.  These  investigators  were  paid  $40  per  month. 
Upon  the  Food  Committee  there  was  a  man  who  had  had 
experience  with  the  management  of  a  hotel.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  rations  were  often  sold  for  cash. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  enough  private  work  upon  which 
to  employ  the  men,  and  after  a  few  days  the  committee  had 
to  rely  upon  public  work  entirely.  At  one  time  there  were 
325  employed  upon  city  work. 

Stone-tard  in  Baltimore. 
The  committee  which  had  in  charge  the  granting  of  relief 
was  unable  to  devise  earth  work  to  any  extent,  and  aid 
or  co-operation  from  the  city  in  any  form  seemed  unvail- 
able.  The  Park  Commission  had  little  winter  work  to  be 
done.  If  street  cleaning  was  to  be  tried  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, much  of  the  money  would  have  had  to  go  into  horse 
and  cart  hire,  for  the  city  had  only  carts  enough  to  take  up 
the  sweepings  of  the  regular  street  cleaners.  The  committee 
finally  decided  on  stone-breaking,  as  there  were  several 
quarries  within  the  city  limits  from  which  stone  could  be 
purchased  on  fair  terms.  This  form  of  work  was  regarded 
as  desirable,  first,  because  it  could  be  done  by  the  piece ; 
second,  it  would  not  cause  competition  with  existing  indus- 
tries, as  stone  is  usually  crushed  by  machinery ;  and  third, 
the  product  is  a  merchantable  article,  whose  sales  would 
cover  at  least  the  cost  of  labor.  This  plan  was  adopted  on 
January  17  and  the  first  yard  opened  January  22.  In  all, 
four  yards  were  operated.  Work  tickets  were  given  to  resi- 
dents who  were  heads  of  families.  If  a  man  had  four  or 
more  persons  dependent  on  him,  his  ticket  would  enable 
him  to  do  a  double  task  and  pay  of  $1 ;  if  less,  to  a  single 
task  and  half  a  dollar.  A  double  task  took  about  eight 
hours.  The  expectation  was  to  give  each  man  two  tickets 
a  week,  but  wage  earners  with  large  families  were  usually 
given  more. 
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On  an  average,  121  men  worked  in  the  yards  daily  from 
January  22  to  April  5. 

During  the  10  weeks,  $6,394.70  was  spent  in  wages  and 
about  $3,000  in  stone.  The  cost  of  tools  and  equipment 
was  $285.53,  and  that  of  clerical  services  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  $321.35. 

The  stone  yards  were  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the 
post-office.  The  largest  one  was  fully  three  miles,  and  one 
was  five  miles.  The  car  fare  of  the  men  was  paid  to  this  latter 
one.  At  first  the  committee  paid  for  the  stone  50  cents  a 
cubic  yard,  but  afterwards  the  price  was  raised.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  stone  were  about  $4,000.  The  net  cost 
of  the  undertaking  was  about  $6,000  or  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  funds  raised. 

The  final  net  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  stone  fell  belov^ 
the  orio^inal  estimates  of  the  committee.  At  the  time  the  es* 
timate  was  made,  a  provisional  agreement  had  been  entered 
into  with  a  contractor  to  take  about  three-fifths  of  the  stone 
at  a  figure  which  would  have  increased  the  receipts ;  but  the 
contracts  upon  which  dependence  was  placed  were  ulti* 
mately  awarded  elsewhere,  and  less  favorable  terms  had  to 
be  accepted.  Another  unfavorable  condition  was  the  com- 
petition from  steam  crushers.  Probably  there  were  never 
before  so  many  machines  in  operation  in  Baltimore  and 
vicinity.  Stone  is  crushed  cheaper  by  machinery  than  it 
can  be  by  hand  labor,  while  the  varying  sizes  crushed  give  a 
great  advantage  to  the  dealer  in  the  general  market  over  the 
seller  of  stone  which  has  been  less  careftilly  broken  by  un- 
skilled hands. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  May  1,  1894, 
there  is  ample  testimony  to  the  good  accomplished  with  the 
money  given  for  this  particular  work.  The  provision  of 
work  for  needy  residents  has  been  a  help  to  all  charitable 
agencies,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  work  has  been  conducted 
on  strictly  economic  principles. 

The  BAisma  of  Vegetables  in  Detroit. 

In  June,  1894,  the  mayor  of  Detroit,  Hon.  Hazen  S.  Pin- 
gree,  suggested  that  unoccupied  land  within  the  city  limits 
and  adjacent  thereto  should  be  utilized  in  order  to  provide 
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opportunities  for  poor  aad  unemployed  persons  to  cultivate 
a  small  poi-tion. 

About  three  thousand  applications  were  made,  the  majority 
through  the  Poor  Commission,  and  some  directly  to  a  special 
Agricultural  Commission  created  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 
On  account  of  lack  of  funds  the  Commission  was  able  to  pro- 
vide for  only  945  families.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  care- 
ful investigation,  and  none  but  worthy  persons  with  families 
were  helped. 

The  land  was  offered  by  charitable  persons,  in  all  about 
450  acres  being  accepted.  The  land  was  ploughed,  harrowed 
and  staked  off  by  the  Commission  into  parcels  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  acre  each.  It  was  not  possible  in  all  cases 
for  persons  to  have  the  lots  near  their  homes  and  in  some  cases 
the  distance  was  two  miles.  Seed  potatoes,  beans  and  other 
seeds  were  furnished  by  the  commission.  The  cost  of  this 
work  was  $3,600. 

The  ground  was  planted  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission's foreman. 

It  was  late  in  the  season,  about  the  middle  of  June,  before 
work  was  begun.  In  order  to  expedite  the  ploughing,  it 
was  necessary  to  purchase  ploughs,  harrows,  etc.,  to  the 
value  of  $263.  A  portion  of  the  land  was  so  dry  that  after- 
wards it  had  to  be  sown  in  turnips. 

Adding  the  pieces  sown  by  the  commission,  and  deduct- 
ing the  value  of  the  ploughs  then  on  hand,  the  cost  per 
piece  was  $3.45.  Each  occupant  planted  at  least  two-thirds 
of  his  piece  in  potatoes,  and  the  remainder  with  such  seeds  as 
were  preferable.  All  kinds  of  garden  truck  were  raised.  A 
mounted  policeman  and  a  gentleman  from  the  assessor's 
office  supervised  the  work  throughout  the  summer  by  making 
daily  rounds.  Nine-tenths  of  the  pieces  were  well  taken 
care  of.  There  was  but  little  trespassing  and  stealing.  For 
a  short  period  of  the  time  in  September  and  October  four  in- 
spectors of  the  Poor  Commission,  in  connection  with  other 
duties,  kept  more  or  less  watch  over  the  crop. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly  the  yield  of  these  plots  or 
the  value  of  the  product,  but  a  careful  estimate  indicates  fif- 
teen bushels  per  piece  as  the  probable  average  for  all.     This 
rate  would  give  14,175  as  the  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes 
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harvested.  In  addition,  there  were  large  quantities  of  white 
beans  and  other  vegetables.  *'  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  venture  netted  to  the  cultivators  food  to  the  value  of 
from  $12,000  to  $14,000,  at  a  cost  to  the  committee  of 
$3,600."  The  commission  has  received  applications  from  a 
great  many  of  these  people  for  pieces  of  land  for  next  year. 
The  commission  thinks  that  about  one-third  of  an  acre  is 
sufficient  land  for  a  family  to  raise  enough  potatoes  on  to  last 
them  through  the  winter  and  furnish  vegetables  through  the 
summer.  If  the  experiment  be  continued,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  collect  during  the  winter  the  sweepings  of  the  streets 
to  be  put  upon  the  land  in  the  spring.  It  is  thought  that  the 
work  of  the  Poor  Commission  during  the  winter  of  1894-95 
will  he  much  lessened  because  of  this  work.  **  The  present 
experiment  has  advantage  over  what  is  commonly  known  as 
poor  farms,  in  that  the  person  cultivating  the  land  does  not 
become  known  as  a  pauper."  Report  of  Agricultural  Com-- 
mission f  1894,  page  8. 

Stkeet  and  Tenement-house  Cleaning  ;  Tailor  Shops  : 

New  York. 

The  work  of  the  East  Side  Relief  Work  Committee  was 
devoted  to  three  lines  of  relief,  through 

1 .  Street  cleaning. 

2.  Tenement-house  sanitation. 

3.  Tailor  shops. 

i.     Street  Cleaning. 

A  private  street-cleaning  force  to  clean  the  streets  in  the 
tenement-house  district  was  organized.  The  commissioner 
of  the  street-cleaning  department  was  seen,  and  agreed  to 
gather  up  with  the  city  carts  all  the  dirt  that  the  sweepers 
might  collect,  and  gave  an  assurance  that  department  men 
would  not  be  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  these 
new  workers.  On  November  29  a  street-cleaning  superin- 
tendent was  hired  and  16  men  were  set  at  work.  One  dollar 
a  day  was  given  for  7  hours'  work.  The  men  went  to  work 
at  8  o'clock  and  stopped  at  4  o'clock.  The  force  was  gradu- 
ally increased  until  there  were  854  sweepers,  together  with 
foremen  and  clerks,  making  a  total  of  887  men.     Between 
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Nov.  29,  1893,  and  May  7,  1894,  there  was  paid  for,  at  $1  a 
day,  58,329^  days'  work  to  sweepers  alone,  besides  2,857  to 
superintendents,  foremen  and  clerks.  At  least  3,292  differ- 
ent men  were  employed  at  this  work.  Assuming  the  aver- 
age number  in  a  family  to  be  5,  it  is  seen  that  16,460 
different  people  were  directly  helped. 

The  expenses  of  the  street  sweepins:  was  as  follows :  *— 


Brooms  and  shovels,       .        .     ' $2,271  25 

Labor  and  supervision, 63,757  37 

Rents, 516  00 

Incidentals, 656  84 

Totals $67,201  46 


One-third  of  the  men,  or  1,168,  had 
a  chance  to  work  only  1  week. 
711  worked    2  weeks. 
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Each  man  had  a  certain  section  to  keep  clean,  in  some 
eases  one  block  and  in  others  two  blocks,  and  was  required 
to  do  his  work  as  thoroughly  as  he  would  were  he  employed 
by  private  capital.  Each  of  the  several  districts  were  sub- 
divided into  three  or  four  sections ;  each  foreman  had  about 
30  men  to  superintend,  and  was  required  to  make  from  five 
to  seven  rounds  per  day. 


2,     Tenement-house  Sanitation. 

This  work  began  on  January  29,  when  6  men  and  a  fore- 
man were  set  to  work  upon  a  large  tenement  house.     The 


*  These  figures  dlflbr  a  little  from  those  given  by  Mrs.  Lowell  in  her  article  on 
Five  MonthM  for  the  Unemployed  in  Nete  York  City,  published  in  the  Charitiee 
Revietp  for  May»  1894.  The  statistics  given  in  this  report  are  taken  from  a  later 
manuscript  copy,  which  brings  the  work  up  to  ns  close,  May  7,  instead  of  stopping 
at  April  30,  as  in  Mrs.  Lowell's  article. 
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halls,  cellars  and  many  of  the  rooms  were  whitewashed  or 
kalsomined.  Permission  was  secured  from  the  house-owner, 
who  afterwards  contributed  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
material.  Later,  from  the  cellars  of  this  same  house  fifty 
barrels  of  refuse  were  taken  out,  which  the  owner  had  carted 
away.  The  number  of  persons  at  work  in  this  depai*tment 
was  gradually  increased  until  March  24,  when  there  were  491 
names  on  the  time-book.  In  arranging  the  work,  a  street 
was  canvassed,  every  tenement  house  in  it  visited  and  the 
name  of  the  landlord  secured.  After  the  canvassing,  a  clerk 
was  sent  to  the  landlords  to  secure  their  permission  to  have 
the  rooms  whitewashed  or  kalsomined.  Permission  was 
also  obtained  to  remove  refiise  from  the  cellars  and  to  scrub 
them  where  it  was  necessary.  A  few  of  the  landlords  paid 
for  the  material  used.  After  securing  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord, a  foreman  was  sent  with  a  force  of  cellar  cleaners  to  the 
cellars,  where  the  work  was  to  be  done  to  prepare  them  for 
the  white  washers.  The  street-cleaning  commissioner  carted 
away  most  of  the  cellar  refuse,  and  gave  permission  to  dump 
all  in  the  public  scows.  The  scrubbers  followed  the  white- 
washers,  and  after  them  a  woman,  engaged  for  this  special 
service,  visited  the  tenants  whose  rooms  had  been  renovated, 
to  see  if  the '  improvement  could  not  be  made  permanent  by 
care  on  their  part. 

At  first  permission  for  renovating  the  property  was  hard 
to  get.  Many  of  the  people  would  not  give  their  consent, 
but  after  they  had  seen  the  quality  of  the  work  accomplished, 
were  glad  to  give  permission.  The  committee  did  no  paint- 
ing, but  in  many  cases  where  rooms  had  been  whitewashed,  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  was  added  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords 
or  tenants. 

Seven  hundred  houses,  comprising  3,000  rooms,  800  halls, 
500  cellars,  250  sheds,  stables,  lofts,  yards,  alleys,  etc., 
were  whitewashed ;  and  in  addition  to  this  work  3,485  bar- 
rels of  reftise,  largely  dirt,  but  including  39  of  iron  and  154 
of  rags  and  bones,  besides  dead  dogs,  cats  and  rats,  were 
taken  out  of  550  cellars.  In  addition  to  these,  2,500  halls 
and  2,200  rooms  were  cleaned  and  scrubbed. 

The  expense  wa^  $22,424.44,  of  which  $19,557.76  went 
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for  labor,  $1,501.63  for  materials,  and  the  remainder  for 
supervision  and  incidentals. 

3.    Tailor  Shops, 

The  first  tailor  shop  was  opened  Dec.  4,  1893.  In  all 
four  were  put  in  operation,  giving  work  to  250  men  and 
women.  At  first  the  pay  was  60  and  70  cents  a  day  for  8 
hours'  work,  and  coffee  and  bread  were  supplied  for  luncheon. 
Later  the  pay  was  raised  to  $4  a  week  for  5  days*  work,  and 
no  ticket  was  given  out  for  less  than  2  weeks^  work.  From 
the  opening  997  individuals  were  given  work,  none  for  less 
than  a  week  and  many  for  6  or  8  weeks. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  the  four  tailoring  shops,  sewing 
and  knitting,  mat  and  quilt  making  were  furnished  to  women 
at  their  homes.  These  received  $3  worth  of  work  each  week, 
and  an  average  of  122  were  employed  for  16  weeks,  in  all 
433  different  individuals.  At  first  the  product  was  sent  to 
the  cyclone  sufferers  at  South  Carolina,  and  later  the  product 
was  given  to  various  societies  and  churches  for  distribution. 
There  were  sent  South  3,385  garments,  men's  and  lx)ys' 
clothing  only,  and  in  the  city  there  were  distributed  13,261 
articles  of  clothing,  including  here  also  women's  clothing. 
This  was  distributed  to  37  different  churches.* 

This  total  expense  of  the  four  shops  and  the  work  done 
by  the  women  at  home  was  $25,364.43  ;  of  this,  $16,612.31 
went  for  labor  and  $5,945.33  for  material. 

Park  Construction  in  Pittsburg. 

One  of  the  most  notable  attempts  to  relieve  the  want  of  last 
winter  through  work  was  at  Pittsburg.  On  account  of  the 
shutting  down  of  many  of  the  manufacturing  plants,  there 
was  a  great  number  of  unemployed.  A  public  meeting  was 
called  Dec.  12,  1893 ;  a  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  co-operation  was  entered  into  with  the  depart- 
ment of  city  works  for  furnishing  work  upon  the  parks.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  city  should  furnish  the  foremen  and 
engineers,  while  the  committee  selected  the  time-keepers. 
A  uniform  price  of  $1  per  day,  irrespective  of  duties,  was 
decided  upon.  The  committee  raised  and  expended  $256,000, 
of  which  $125,000  was  contributed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  on 
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the  agreement  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by  public 
subscription.  There  was  actually  paid  out  in  wages  $253,000. 
The  $1  a  day  was  paid  every  night.  Those  who  could  not 
work  were  turned  over  to  the  City  Relief  Agents.  The 
work  was  prosecuted  from  Jan.  1,  1894,  until  April  5. 
There  were  22,528  applications  received. 

During  the  entire  period  13,529  individuals  received  work. 
The  smallest  number  of  any  one  day  was  2,000,  and  the 
largest  4,571 ;  three-fourths  of  the  men  employed  were 
noarriedy  and  the  total  number  of  dependents  was  about 
47,000 ;  thus  a  total  of  60,000  was  benefited.  Thousands 
of  those  applying  were  artisans,  clerks  and  even  professional 
men.  * 

The  character  of  the  work  done  was  the  making  of  roads, 
walks,  etc.  The  work  was  such  as  would  have  had  to  be 
done  by  the  city  by  means  of  taxation,  and  was  of  a  per- 
manent character.  The  city  had  only  recently  come  into 
possession  of  a  new  park  of  about  300  acres,  which  required 
a  good  deal  of  work. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  city  engineer,  Pittsburg,  stated  that,  though 
he  had  charge  of  the  men  employed  by  the  Relief  Conmaittee, 
he  was  restricted  in  regard  to  the  proper  organization  of  the 
work ;  for  instance,  the  committee  would  not  allow  him  to 
employ  teams  on  the  work,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged 
to  use  hand  barrows.  He  engaged  3,000  men  on  barrows, 
when  the  work  could  have  been  much  more  profitably  done 
had  teams  been  employed.  The  idea  of  the  committee  was 
to  create  work,  and  to  expend  all  their  money  in  wages  to 
the  unemployed,  without  regard  to  the  productiveness  of 
those  engaged.  Had  the  engineer  had  full  control  of  the 
men,  he  would  have  made  two-thirds  of  them  efiicient. 
There  was  expended  $260,000  by  the  committee,  $3,000  of 
which  was  for  expense  of  administration. 

The  same  work,  it  is  stated,  under  proper  organization, 
could  have  been  done  for  $100,000.  With  full  control  and 
under  proper  conditions,  the  value  of  the  work  of  these  men 
might  have  been  75  per  cent,  of  the  money  expended. 

The  men  represented  all  grades,  from  the  laborer  to  the 
mechanic  and  clerk.  They  worked  willingly  and  faithfully, 
remaining  out  in  the  most  inclement  weather. 
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Supply  Stores  and  Street  Work  in  Chicago. 

In  Chicago  a  large  pail  of  the  relief  provided  was  through 
a  Relief  Association,  created  by  the  Civic  Federation.  This 
Association  arranged  for  work  upon  the  streets,  and  also 
established  supply  stores. 

The  Relief  Association  assumed  entire  control  of  three 
large  kitchens,  at  which  persons  were  fed  in  return  for  the 
work  done  upon  the  streets. 

The  meals  given  at  the  feeding  stations  were  substantial 
and  abundant.  Breakfast  consisted  of  three  thick  slices 
(one-half  pound)  first-class  family  bread,  with  sliced  meat 
between  two  of  the  slices,  9^  quart  of  sweetened  coffee  and  a 
large  plate  of  com  or  oat  meal  mush  with  syrup.  Dinners 
were  Irish  stew  made  of  good  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
three  thick  slices  of  bread.  On  special  occasions  a  bread 
pudding  was  served.  Steam  was  used  for  cooking.  A  good 
lunch  was  given  at  noon  for  one  extra  ticket  to  those  who 
wished  for  it,  but  most  of  the  men  were  satisfied  to  take  two 
meals  only. 

The  bread  was  baked  in  four-pound  loaves,  cut  by  machin- 
ery, and  as  the  men  passed  the  ticket-taker  they  took  up 
their  bread  and  meat,  passed  along  to  the  coffee  basin,  and 
carried  the  whole  to  the  next  room,  where  they  stood  up  on 
both  sides  of  tables  three  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long.  As  they  finished  their  breakfast  they  passed  into 
the  tool-room,  where  they  were  sent  out  upon  the  streets. 

The  total  number  of  meals  furnished  from  the  three  kitchens 
was  462,084 ;  the  average  per  day  was  4,621. 

On  the  opening  day,  Dec.  23,  1893,  2,019  men  were 
given  breakfast  and  offered  work  at  sweeping  and  shovelling 
the  streets.  Only  about  400  accepted  it  willingly,  but  as 
free  food  was  closed  to  them  elsewhere,  they  afterwards 
accepted  it.  Labor  tickets,  valued  at  10  cents  per  hour  of 
work,  could  be  exchanged  for  clothing.  For  from  six  to 
nine  tickets  shoes  were  furnished  that  would  cost  in  a  store 
from  $2  to  $2.50;  for  one  ticket  a  pair  of  good  stockings; 
for  seven  tickets,  a  full  suit  of  woollen  underclothing ;  for 
one  ticket,  a  pair  of  mittens ;  for  two  tickets,  a  warm  cap ; 
for  twelve,  woollen  trousers.     Provision  was  also  made  for 
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laundry  and  barber  tickets.  The  articles  of  clothing  issued 
were  valued  at  $6,378. 

In  addition,  6,221  lodgings  in  bunks  were  furnished  at  the 
Friendship  House  Annex,  an  avemge  of  75  per  night  new 
men,  to  whom  work  was  offered  on  the  next  following  days. 
There  were  also  13,612  lodgings  given  by  missions,  and 
during  the  winter  41,327  men  found  shelter  in  the  police 
stations. 

The  total  lodging  tickets  issued  was  232,066;  the  total 
days  on  which  lodging  tickets  were  issued,  94;  the  total 
orders  on  warehouse  for  family  supplies,  8,682 ;  the  value 
of  the  supplies,  $3,551.60. 

Married  men  could  exchange  their  lodging  and  extra  time 
tickets  for  flour,  gi'oceries,  meat  or  vegetables,  four  tickets 
securing  25  pounds  of  good  white  flour;  1  ticket,  12  pounds 
of  corn  meal  or  f  pound  of  coffee  or  4  pounds  of  broken  rice 
or  2^  pounds  of  sugar.  The  staple  articles  of  food  were 
given  at  an  exceptionally  low  price,  the  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  dealers  furnishing  these  articles  at  prime  cost. 

The  largest  force  at  work  was  3,760,  exclusive  of  the  7th, 
8th  and  19th  wards.  Three  hours'  work  a  day  were  demanded, 
which  gave  two  full  meals  and  a  good  bed.  Provision  for 
Sunday  was  made  by  three  hours'  extra  time  during  the 
week.  Persons  who  needed  clothing  could  also  work 
extra  time  for  extra  tickets.  Those  who  came  early  in  the 
morning  were  given  work  in  the  long  hour  squad  or  " shoe" 
gang,  and  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  shoe 
gang  would  begin  to  form,  so  as  to  be  the  first  admitted  to 
the  six  o'clock  breakfast  and  first  in  line  for  a  work  ticket. 
Each  man  was  given  a  tool  ticket  as  he  passed  in  to  break- 
fast, which  on  presentation  for  tools  was  punched  with  the 
letter  T,  and  after  the  work  of  the  day  was  finished  the  same 
ticket  was  punched  by  the  foreman  with  a  punch  of  a  differ- 
ent pattern  as  many  times  as  there  had  been  hours  worked, 
and  when  the  tools  were  turned  in,  this  ticket  was  taken  up 
and  a  coupon  ticket  given  in  exchange,  good  for  meals  and 
lodging.  The  color  of  these  tickets  and  the  pattern  of  the 
punch  was  changed  each  day,  to  prevent  duplication  and 
forgery. 

The  men  went  out  on  the  street  in  gangs  of  15  to  100, 
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with  one  foreman  and  one  sub-foreman  for  every  25  men. 
The  sub-foremen  were  selected  from  the  ranks,  and  paid  a 
little  extra.  The  head  foremen  were  usually  married  men 
who  had  dependent  families  and  understood  the  business. 

The  total  number  of  working  days  was  83,  and  the  average 
number  working  per  day  was  2,275.  The  daily  average  of 
hours*  work  was  8,582.  The  average  hours  per  man  per 
day  was  3  hours  and  35  minutes. 

In  the  7th,  8th  and  19th  wards  work  was  furnished  in 
cleaning  streets  and  alleys  to  men  who  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies. The  extent  of  the  work  was  proportioned  to  the  need. 
In  the  7th  and  8th  wards  569  were  given  employment,  and 
the  avei'age  hours  of  employment  were  122.4.  In  the  19th 
ward  employment  was  given  to  384,  and  the  average  hours 
of  employment  were  137.3. 

The  tools  ^vere  purchased  by  the  Central  Relief  Commit- 
tee, and  the  city  authorities  co-operated  in  the  work  of  street 
cleaning  by  providing  for  each  group  of  laborers  a  foreman 
and  the  necessary  teams  for  removing  the  sweepings.  Tow- 
ard the  end  of  the  winter  men  with  families  were  given  the 
preference.  As  spring  approached,  the  single  men  were 
given  to  understand  that  they  must  find  employment  else- 
where. 

Work  for  women  was  provided  through  an  organization  of 
the  women's  clubs  in  Chicago,  known  as  the  Chicago  Women's 
Clubs  Emergency  Association.  An  Emergency  Association, 
representing  about  forty  of  the  Women's  Clubs,  was  estab- 
lished with  the  object  of  giving  employment  to  women. 
Sewing-rooms  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city  in 
which  needy  girls  and  women  were  paid  50  cents  a  day  and 
given  a  nourishing  lunch  at  noon.  Of  these  sewing-rooms, 
nine  were  established,  and  in  all  1,478  were  employed. 
Relief  conunittees  were  also  formed,  assisting  300  families. 
This  work  was  done  at  an  expense  of  about  $19,000,  of  which 
$4,250  came  from  the  office  of  the  Central  Relief  Association. 
The  garments  made  in  these  sewing-rooms  were  distributed 
to  various  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals ,  and  also  to 
poor  women. 
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Alley  Cleaning  in  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  work  of  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee  in  Philadelphia,  an  interesting  experiment  was 
undertaken  by  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Wards  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  work-relief  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  done,  which  was  the  cleaning  of  alleys  and 
passageways.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia  are  swept  by  con- 
tract, but  no  provision  is  made  for  cleaning  the  alleys,  which 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  and  are  cleaned 
only  when  declared  to  be  nuisances ;  as  there  are  over  four 
hundred  of  these  in  the  two  wards  mentioned,  they  offered  a 
good  field  for  employment. 

The  work  was  l)egun  on  Feb.  14, 1894,  and  continued  until 
April  7  ;  every  alley  within  the  8th  and  9th  wards  was  cleaned 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  many  in  the  district  known  as  the 
«'Gut"  every  day.  The  dirt  was  removed  in  carts  fur- 
nished by  the  street-cleaning  contractor  at  $1  per  day,  the 
driver  being  taken  from  among  the  unemployed. 

Work  was  given  to  144  different  men,  these  receiving  on 
an  average  6.3  days  each,  at  $1  a  day.  The  expenditure  for 
the  work  amounted  to  $1,045.78,  $965.95  going  for  wages, 
$54.50  for  cart  hire  and  $25.35  for  implements.  Of  the 
whole  sum  spent,  92.4  per  cent,  went  directly  to  the  poor  of 
the  two  wards  in  the  form  of  wages. 

During  the  period  for  which  this  plan  was  in  operation, 
2,051  alleys  and  passageways,  14  squares  of  Sansom  Street 
and  the  yards  of  16  houses  were  cleaned,  about  205  loads  of 
dirt  being  hauled  away.  Besides  this,  one  man  was  con- 
stantly employed  as  a  messenger,  while  others  were  for  a 
short  time  employed  on  clerical  work,  whitewashing,  house- 
cleaning,  etc.  At  the  wood  yard  43  days'  work  were  done, 
men  being  sent  there  if  any  suspicion  existed  that  they  were 
not  genuine  caaes  deserving  help.  The  whole  numl)er  of 
days  spent  on  other  work,  street  cleaning,  was  only  76. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  work  feel  that  it  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  applicants  were,  almost  without  exception, 
eager  to  get  the  work,  which  as  a  rule  they  did  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.     There  seems  no  method  of  estimating  the 
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real  value  of  the  work  done,  but  the  officers  of  the  oi^niza- 
tion  feel  that  it  was  genuine  work,  not  a  mere  excuse  for 
employing  the  unemployed,  that  it  might  be  well  to  adopt 
some  modification  of  the  scheme  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment.* 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  Great  Britain  various  experiments  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  in  times  of  emergency  have  been  undertaken 
with  no  very  definite  results.  The  following  are  among  the 
most  important  undertakings  for  this  purpose  :  — 

Emergency  Relief  in  London,  1860-61. 

The  winter  of  1860-61  being  unusually  severe,  a  fund 
estimated  at  about  £40,000  was  raised  by  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  large  part  of  this  was  distributed 
through  the  police  courts.  The  methods  of  distribution 
varied  somewhat  in  the  different  courts.  At  the  Westmin- 
ster police  court  about  £800  was  expended.  Cards  were 
issued  with  blanks  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  cause  of  his  distress,  the  number  of  his  family 
and  the  name  of  the  person  recommending  him.  These  were 
distributed  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  to  Scripture 
readers  and  others  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  recommend 
only  deserving  cases.  The  cards  when  filled  and  signed 
were  brought  to  the  magistrate,  who,  judging  the  applicant's 
need  by  the  particulars  given,  wrote  on  the  back  of  each 
card  the  sum  to  be  given  its  holder.  This  sum  was  then 
granted  to  the  person  presenting  the  card.  The  cards  con- 
tained notices  that  no  aid  would  be  given  to  those  already 
receiving  parish  relief,  or  of  intemperate  habits,  but  there 
was  no  method  of  enforcing  this  provision. 

At  the  Thames  police  court  **  generally  a  number  of  per- 
sons, sometimes  to  the  amount  of  2,000,  collected  about  the 
court ;  .  .  .  there  was  a  large  amount  of  silver  distributed, 


•  On  this  work  see  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Eighth  Ward  Association  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  No- 
vember, 1894,  p.  28. 
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and  it  was  given  to  the  applicants  as  they  passed  along,  as 
fast  as  possible." 

The  results  of  this  kind  of  relief  work  were  considered 
very  unsatisfactory,  the  Select  Committee  of  1861  reporting 
that  the  distress  in  London  could  probably  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  regular  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  that  evils 
had  resulted  from  the  ^*  want  of  a  sufficient  organization  for 
the  investigation  of  the  cases  of  the  persons  relieved." 

Eelief  Measubes  in  Lancashire,  1863-64. 

These  measures  have  been  fully  described  in  the  Report 
on  Unemployment  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  1894,  pp.  14-22. 

Mansion  House  Fund  of  1886. 

A  fund,  known  as  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  was  raised 
in  London  to  meet  the  exceptional  distress  of  1885-86, 
which  was  intended  merely  to  supplement  existing  organiza- 
tions ;  but  owing  to  the  method  in  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered, it  appears  to  have  encroached  upon  their  regular 
work.  The  rules  governing  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  relief  of  chronic 
cases,  but  this  rule  was  disregarded  in  almost  every  district. 

In  Marylebone  about  £500  was  expended.  The  applicant's 
story  was  heard,  and  if  the  case  was  manifestly  unsuitable, 
he  was  dismissed ;  if  not,  a  hurried  investigation  was  made 
and  relief  given.  No  work  test  was  applied,  and  in  many 
cases  aid  was  given  to  very  doubtful  cases.  The  committee 
in  charge  tried  to  **  minimize  the  evils  of  the  fund."* 

In  Lewisham  Parish,  work  was  provided  for  a  limited 
number.  Of  144  to  whom  it  was  offered,  50  accepted. 
The  committee  had  no  more  work  to  offer,  and  so  gave  aid 
after  a  hasty  investigation.  Those  aided  were  chiefly  labor- 
ers, artisans  and  mechanics.  Those  who  took  the  proffered 
work  did  it  very  poorly,  f 

In  Whitechapel  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  provide 
work  at  street-sweeping  and  light  work,  but  no  details  of  the 
experiment  are  given.  J 


•  Report,  pp.  1-12.         t  Report,  pp.  19-27 ;  56-61.         I  Re^wrt,  pp.  46,  48. 
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In  the  Camberwell  district  4,000  applications  for  aid  were 
received,  3,000  cases  were  helped  and  £3,700  spent.  No 
effort  was  made  to  supply  work.  The  applicant  was  visited 
by  some  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund ; 
the  visitor,  reported  to  the  committee,  which  then  voted  such 
relief  as  seemed  desirable.  Visitors  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  do  the  work  properly.  Those  relieved  were 
mostly  clerks,  artisans  and  warehousemen.* 

The  above  cases  are  fairly  typical.  In  one  district  the 
fund  was  administered  by  a  committee  formed  by  adding 
other  workers  to  the  officers  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Here  between  3,000  and  4,000  applications  were 
received ;  850  cases  were  investigated  and  about  half  of 
these  were  aided.  In  general  no  work  test  was  applied,  but 
relief  was  given  in  money  or  kind,  after  a  necessarily  im- 
perfect investigation.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  fund  worked  decided  harm,  tending  directly  to  foster 
idleness  and  pauperism,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far 
bettejL  had  the  same  amount  been  subscribed  to  be  admin- 
istered through  the  regularly  organized  relief  agencies. 

Winter,  out-of-work,  1892-93. 
a.    In  London. 

During  this  winter  33  parishes  in  London  either  under- 
took special  works  or  offered  extra  employment  in  street- 
cleaning,  etc.,  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  Methods 
of  selecting  workers,  amount  of  work  given  and  wages  paid 
varied  greatly. 

The  employments  most  generally  provided  were  street- 
cleaning,  road  repairing,  scavenging  and  sewerage  work ; 
thirty-one  Vestries  offering  some  or  all  of  these.  Six  pro- 
vided stone-breaking,  though  in  no  case  was  this  the  only 
work  offered.  Four  gave  work  at  painting  and  one  in  car- 
pentering. 

In  two  or  three  districts  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
applicants  was  attempted,  but  in  most  this  was  impossible. 
In  twelve  districts  it  was  asserted  that  numbers  of  those  em- 
ployed were  either  **  loafers  "  or  belonged  to  the  chronically 
out-of-work  class. f     On  the  other  hand  four  parishes  assert 

♦  Report,  pp.  27-32.  f  The  Stata  and  the  Unemployed,  pp.  15-30. 
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that  the  experiment  was  **  eminently  successful ;  "  the  work 
<•  well  done,"  **very  satisfactory,"  etc.*  The  general 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  work  was  poorly 
done,  and  cost  more  than  if  carried  on  by  ordinary  methods. 

The  amount  of  work  given  each  applicant  varied  from  two 
to  six  days  per  week,  but  the  general  rule  was  to  give  three 
days  at  a  time.  Owing  to  the  number  of  applicants,  the 
same  man  would  frequently  be  unable  to  get  a  second  turn, 
so  that  the  relief  given  was  often  very  slight.  Wages  varied 
from  4Jrf.  to  9d.  per  hour,  and  from  2s.  Sd.  to  is.  a  day. 

The  work  at  Hackney  is  especially  interesting,  since  an 
effort  was  made  to  provide  skilled  work  for  skilled  workers. 
Here,  from  December  to  March,  *' necessary  works"  were 
carried  on  with  a  special  view  to  providing  work  for  the 
unemployed.  Stone-breaking,  road-sweeping,  painting, 
carpentering  and  sewer  work  were  carried  on.  About  50 
carpenters  were  employed,  at  8d.  an  hour ;  within  the  first 
day  they  struck  for  a  trades  union  rate  of  wages,  and  would 
not  resume  work  under  9d.  an  hour.  The  total  amount  paid 
in  wages  was  £1,043,  the  number  of  different  men  employed 
being  1,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  cost  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  more  than  if  done  under  the  contract  system,  f 

b.    In  other  Parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Outside  of  London,  work  was  provided  by  the  local 
authorities  in  63  districts ;  1 1  offered  work  at  street-cleaning, 
22  at  road -making  and  repairing,  16  at  stone-breaking,  15  at 
laying  out  parks,  cemeteries,  etc.,  8  at  sewering,  while  some 
gave  work  at  excavating  gravel,  cleaning  ditches  and  river 
beds,  clearing  condemned  sites,  etc.  The  total  number  of 
cases  relieved  in  a  district  varies  froni  10  employed  by  the 
Wanstead  Local  Board  to  1,251  in  Glasgow.  Wages  were 
sometimes  by  the  hour,  sometimes  by  the  day  and  sometimes 
by  the  piece,  so  that  they  cannot  well  be  compared. 

At  Leeds  employment  was  provided  from  December  15  to 
April  26  for  1,103  men  at  laying  out  new  parks,  each  man 
receiving  on  an  average  60  days'  work.  Inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  character  of  applicants,  and  preference  was  given 

•  Board  of  Trade  Report,  Unemployed,  pp.  188-193. 

t  The  state  and  the  Unemployed,  pp.  15-30 ;  Board  of  Trade  Report,  pp.  188-193. 
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to  married  men ;  565  of  those  given  work  were  laborers,  264 
belonging  to  engineering  and  metal  trades  and  82  to  build- 
ing trades.  The  quality  of  the  work  differed,  but  in  most 
cases  was  not  satisfactory.  Work  was  done  in  shifts,  each 
working  three  days  a  week.  Some  months  after  the  relief 
work  closed,  77  of  the  workers  were  visited ;  27  were  found 
to  be  working  at  their  own  trades,  16  at  other  trades  or  relief 
work,  while  28  were  out  of  work,  16  having  had  no  employ- 
ment since  the  relief  work  closed. 

At  Liverpool  work  was  given  to  450  men,  60  being  em- 
ployed each  week.  The  Corporation  did  not  employ  the 
laborers  directly,  but  contracted  with  the  chairman  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Association  of  the  Unemployed,  who  sent  the 
required  number  of  laborers  weekly.  The  work  provided 
was  excavating.  At  the  close  of  the  week  Sd.  per  cubic  yard 
for  the  work  actually  done  was  paid  to  representatives  of  the 
unemployed,  who  then  divided  the  amount  received  equally 
among  those  who  had  worked  that  week.  The  labor  secured 
is  said  to  have  been  about  half  as  efficient  as  that  of  ordinary 
navvies. 

The  work  in  Glasgow  is  mainly  interesting  from  a  test  in- 
troduced by  the  committee.  Becoming  convinced  that  a 
number  of  the  workers  belonged  to  the  improvident  class, 
who  are  willing  to  work  hard  for  a  short  time  but  not  to 
work  continuously,  after  about  ten  weeks'  operations  they 
changed  the  system  from  time  to  piece  work.  The  result 
was  a  decrease  within  one  week  of  the  number  employed 
from  560  to  177,  although  the  day  rate  had  been  low  and  the 
piece  rate  was  high. 

The  most  singular  experiment  reported  was  at  Winsford, 
where  a  fund  was  raised,  and  the  public  was  urged  to  employ 
labor  at  a  low  price,  the  difference  between  the  price  paid 
and  the  wages  paid  to  men  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  fund. 
No  details  of  the  working  out  of  this  scheme  are  given.* 

Eelief  Scheme  of  Mansion  House  Conference,  1892-93. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892  it  was  found  that  unusual  distress 
existed  among  the  dock  laborers  in  London,  its  causes  being 

*  Board  of  Trade  Report,  pp.  lW-237. 
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twofold:  (1)  owing  to  the  reorganization  of  the  system 
of  employment,  casaal  labor  was  being  eliminated  and  (2) 
some  of  the  regular  work  was  going  from  London  to  Til- 
bury. A  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  was  formed 
by  the  residents  of  Toynbee  Hall,  and  was  soon  after  merged 
in  a  Mansion  House  Committee. 

The  primary  object  of  the  work  undertaken  by  this  com- 
mittee was  to  test  the  industry  and  strength  of  purpose  of 
the  men  employed,  with  a  view  to  helping  them  permanently, 
when  possible,  if  they  passed  the  test  satisfactorily. 

Forty  acres  of  waste  land  at  West  Ham  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  by  the  London  County  Council, 
on  which  work  was  begun  Jan.  30,  1893,  and  continued  till 
March  31.  The  work  consisted  of  making  a  road,  levelling 
and  removing  earth.  Wages  were  6d.  an  hour  for  a  day  of 
eight  hours.     Good  work  was  insisted  upon  and  obtained. 

The  conditions  of  employment  provided  that  the  men  must 
be  waterside  laborers,  must  have  lived  in  London  for  a  year, 
be  residents  of  a  certain  district  and  physically  capable  of 
hard  work.  A  searching  investigation  was  also  made  into 
the  character  and  antecedents  of  the  men. 

Since  the  work  was  considered  a  test,  rather  than  a  means 
of  relief,  each  man  was  employed  continuously  for  a  fort- 
night, and  if  he  passed  this  test  satisfactorily  he  was  invited 
to  appear  before  the  committee  to  consider  means  for  his 
permanent  relief. 

There  were  715  applications  made  for  work,  253  men  were 
employed,  and  224  of  these  were  invited  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  Of  these,  128  received  no  permanent  help, 
16  were  helped  to  emigrate,  23  were  helped  to  join  a  trade 
society  or  regain  their  membership  in  one,  14  were  helped 
with  tools  or  equipment,  19  secured  work  for  themselves 
and  24  received  other  aid. 

Six  months  after  the  close  of  the  work  an  investigation 
was  made  into  the  condition  of  76  of  those  who  thus  re- 
ceived additional  help.  Reports  were  gained  of  14  of  the 
16  fiunilies  who  emigrated ;  of  these,  only  one  was  dissatis- 
fied. Most  were  doing  very  well.  Of  those  remaining  in 
England,  14  could  not  be  traced,  one  was  dead  and  one 
in  the  workhouse,  23  appear  to  have  improved  their  posi- 
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tion,  and  it  seema  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  those 
t$ntered  as  *  ^  not  permanently  helped '^  have  improved  their 
condition  more  or  less. 

The  cost  of  the  experiment  was  Xl^SlS  1^.  2(2.,  of  which 
£564  16«.  were  paid  as  wages,  £416  17^.  for  helping  emi- 
gration, £107  17^.  4cZ.  for  relief,  £83  1^.  5(2.  for  tools,  and  the 
rest  for  salaries,  offices  and  incidental  expenses.* 

Relief  Measures  of  1893-94. 

a.     In  England. 

During  the  winter  of  1893-94  relief  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed was  provided  by  the  local  authorities  of  7  districts  in 
London,  17  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales  and  3  in 
Scotland.  Labor  bureaus  or  registries  were  opened  by  32 
local  bodies. 

The  corporation  of  Leicester  opened  a  registry,  and  pro- 
vided work  at  road-making,  digging  up  garden  land,  exca- 
vating trenches,  etc.  From  Nov.  28,  1893,  to  Feb.  10, 
1894,  2,310  persons  registered,  of  whom  1,462  were  given 
employment ;  607  were  employed  for  one  turn  of  three  days, 
436  for  two  turns,  281  for  three  turns,  116  for  four  turns 
and  22  for  more  than  four  turns.  They  worked  eight  hours 
a  day,  at  4rf.  an  hour.  Of  the  whole  number  of  applicants, 
only  745  were  laborers,  1,045  having  been  employed  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  180  in  the  hosiery  trade  and  the  rest  in 
miscellaneous  trades. 

At  Mile  End  an  effort  was  made  to  supply  continuous 
work  at  road-paving  and  cleansing  and  at  sewering  work. 
A  registry  was  opened,  and  officers  appointed  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  of  those  applying ;  209  were  given  steady 
work  for  seven  hours  daily,  at  6(i.  per  hour. 

Between  Nov.  23,  1893,  and  March,  1894, 113  were  either 
discharged  or  left  of  their  own  accord.  In  March  the  regis- 
try was  closed,  but  the  vestry  intended  to  keep  a  number  of 
the  men  employed  until  the  sewering  works  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  Abbey  Mills  experiment  was  continued  on  a  smaller 

*  Report  of  Mansion  Honse  Conference,  1892-93 ;  Report  of  Mansion  Honse 
Committee,  1894;  Report  of  Board  of  Trade,  pp.  238-263. 
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scale.  Those  employed  were  married  men  under  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  lived  twelve  months  in  the  East  End 
and  were  not  engaged  in  season  trades.  The  work  was  on 
waste  land  controlled  by  the  London  County  Council,  and 
consisted  of  building  a  dyke,  making  trenches,  laying  roads, 
etc.  As  before,  the  work  was  considered  more  as  a  test 
than  as  a  relief  measure,  and  was  given  for  periods  varying 
from  two  weeks  to  two  months.  Of  the  141  employed,  25 
were  found  permanent  work.  The  cost  of  the  experiment 
was  about  £1,000,  of  which  £540  went  for  wages,  £348  for 
emigration  expenses  and  £151  to  inquiry  agents,  superin- 
tendents, etc.* 

6.     In  Scotland. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  Feb.  10, 
1894,  states  that  in  general  destitution  was  not  so  marked 
in  the  winter  of  1893-94  as  in  the  preceding  one ;  still, 
more  than  the  normal  lack  of  employment  existed  in  several 
centres  of  industries. 

In  6  of  the  22  towns  reported  on — Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
Leitb,  Clydebank,  Galashiels  and  Hawick — the  municipal 
authorities  offered  work.  Stone-breaking,  street-cleaning 
and  road-making  or  repairing  were  the  employments  usually 
provided.  At  Aberdeen  about  100  were  employed  continu- 
ously on  necessary  city  works. 

In  the  remaining  16  towns  it  was  thought  that  whatever 
distress  existed  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  parochial  authori- 
ties and  charitable  societies.  In  some  soup  kitchens  were 
opened,  and  special  funds  for  distributing  provisions  among 
the  unemployed  were  raised,  f 

Measures   foe   the    Relief    of    the    Unemployed    in 

Germany. 

Berlin. 

On  Jan.  25,  1894,  the  City  Council  of  Berlin  resolved 
to  open  warming  halls  for  the  poor  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  and  to  continue  the  surface  and  underground  works  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed. 


•  "  Labor  Gazette,**  March,  1894 ;  <'  London  Times,**  Jan.  4, 1895. 
t  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 
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Brunswick. 

The  City  Council  of  Brunswick  voted,  in  February,  1894, 
an  appropriation  of  50,000  marks  that  the  city's  unemployed 
might  find  relief  in  the  continuation  of  the  work  upon  the 
canals,  which  was  begun  in  1893. 

Crefdd. 

At  a  meeting  held  Dec.  28, 1893,  the  City  Council  of  Crefeld 
resolved  to  have  relief  work  done  in  the  park  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  City.  The 
Exchange  of  this  city  gave  to  the  authorities  1,000  marks, 
which  were  to  be  used  in  payment  of  the  premiums  of  the 
sick  ixinds  for  the  unemployed  until  the  latter  found  work. 

Crtmmilzschau. 

The  mayor  of  Crimmitzschau,  in  February,  1894,  gave  20 
persons,  who  were  unemployed,  work  at  breaking  stones, 
each  workman  receiving  from  1.50  to  3  marks  per  day. 
At  that  time  58  of  those  out  of  work  were  married.  To 
the  single  men  unemployed  and  for  whom  there  was  no 
work,  material  assistance  was  given. 

UlbeTfeld. 

The  City  Council  of  Elberfeld,  on  Jan.  10,  1894,  resolved 
to  employ  those  out  of  work  in  removing  the  ice  from  the 
pavements  and  streets.  Each  workman  was  to  receive  5 
pfennigs  a  meter. 

After  the  cold  weather  the  unemployed  were  put  at  work 
on  the  streets,  under  the  control  of  a  contractor,  who  was 
ordered  to  give  precedence  to  the  resident  poor. 

Fran}cfort--on-'ihe-Main. 

In  Frankfort  the  unemployed  were  provided  with  work 
from  Dec.  12,  1893,  to  March  18,  1894,  and  the  same  means 
of  relief  had  been  afforded  the  previous  winter. 

The  unemployed  numbered  186,  of  whom  21  refused  to 
work.  The  workmen  under  twenty  years  of  age  performed 
their  duties  spasmodically  and  poorly.  The  few  masons, 
locksmiths,  bakers  and  printers,  however,  who  accepted  work 
proved  diligent  and  willing. 
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The  cost  of  the  relief  work  was  6,714  marks.  Because 
of  the  inexperience  of  the  laborers,  it  cost  15  marks  to  break 
one  cubic  meter  of  basalt,  the  ordinary  cost  of  which  is  only 
4  marks.  A  suggestion  that  the  stone-breakers  should  work 
in  the  future  by  the  piece  — 12  marks  a  cubic  meter  —  was 
objected  to  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  because  by  that 
system  the  inexperienced  could  earn  very  little. 

On  Jan.  23,  1894,  a  demand  from  the  unemployed  for  free 
warming  halls,  food  and  enough  aid  to  enable  the  men  and 
their  families  to  live  was  read  before  the  City  Council. 
More  work  was  provided,  but  there  seemed  to  be  more  or 
less  inclination  to  secure  aid  without  working  for  it. 

The  Council  decided  that  only  those  who  had  lived  in 
Frankfort  for  some  time  were  entitled  to  assistance.  A 
standing  commission  of  nine  was  selected  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  relief  work. 

GdrlUz. 

The  Magistracy  of  G5rlitz,  at  the  request  of  the  unem- 
ployed, decided  on  Feb.  22,  1894,  to  fill  up  a  valley.  By 
this  means  300  men  were  given  employment  at  18  pfennigs 
per  hour.  For  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  the  City  Council 
voted  10,000  marks.  The  married  laborers  were  given 
preference. 

HaUe. 

The  City  Council  of  Halle,  on  Jan.  21,  1894,  voted  an 
appropriation  of  40,000  marks  to  be  used  in  laying  out  a 
street,  that  the  unemployed  might  be  given  work. 

Hamburg. 

The  Senate  of  Hamburg,  in  1894,  granted  200,000  marks 
to  have  a  field  of  3,500,000  square  feet  levelled  by  the  unem- 
ployed. Only  the  native  poor  of  the  city  were  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  the  wages  paid  were  below  the  usual  rate. 

Konigfherg. 

On  Feb,  22,  1894,  the  city  authorities  of  Konigsberg 
decided,  if  the  number  of  the  unemployed  demanded  such 
action,  to  have  gravel  dug  in  the  city  pits.  The  destitute 
had  been  relieved  in  this  way  during  the  previous  winter. 
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LeopoldshalL 

At  Lieopoldshall,  instead  of  dismissing  about  200  workmen 
out  of  1,000  who  were  employed  in  the  state  salt-works  dur- 
ing Deceml)er,  1893,  and  January,  1894,  the  authorities 
decided  to  give  the  workmen  a  whole  holiday  a  week.  Thus 
all  were  kept  employed  during  the  necessary  repairs,  which 
were  done  on  the  holidays,  instead  of  on  Sundays,  as  for- 
merly. 

From  December,  1893,  until  February,  1894,  when  the 
fall  output  of  the  works  was  demanded  because  of  additional 
orders,  the  workmen  preferred  a  reduction  of  one-sixth  of 
their  wages  rather  than  that  200  of  their  fellows  should  be 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

Magdeburg. 

In  Magdeburg,  Jan.  4, 1894,  the  Magistracy,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  decided  that  the  unem- 
ployed should  be  given  the  work  of  dismantling  old  walls  and 
carrying  away  the  stones.  For  this  purpose  the  City  Council 
was  empowered  to  take  30,000  marks  from  the  Fund  for 
Extending  the  City  Limits.  Each  laborer  received  1.40 
marks  per  day.  After  Christmas,  1893,  soup  and  coal  were 
distributed  as  alms  to  the  unemployed.  Poor  school  children 
were  given  soup  and  bread  break&sts.  In  different  parts  of 
the  city  warming  halls  were  opened. 

Up  to  Jan.  12,  1894,  1,016  unemployed  had  applied  for 
relief  labor  and  108  secured  work.  On  January  18,  187  ad- 
ditional labor  certificates  had  been  issued.  Of  these,  86  were 
not  used,  the  holders  in  a  few  cases  having  found  work  before 
the  relief  labor  was  under  progress ;  the  majority,  however, 
did  not  appear  for  work  or  give  as  an  excuse  that  they  had 
found  other  employment. 

For  obtaining  employment  under  false  pretences,  19  work- 
men were  dismissed. 

MerUz, 

The  City  Council  of  Mentz,  on  Dec.  27,  1893,  voted  that, 
if  men  in  the  employ  of  the  city  should  be  thrown  out  of 
work  on  account  of  frost  or  other  circumstances,  the  laborers 
would  have  to  submit  to  shorter  hours  and  a  cut  in  wages  in 
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proportion ;  ihat  is,  they  would  be  paid  by  the  hour  for  an 
eight-hour  day  instead  of  receiving  a  fixed  wage  for  ten  hours, 
the  usual  length  of  a  day's  labor. 

The  Council  further  decided  that  neither  the  city  nor  the 
employed  could  give  fourteen  days'  notice  from  December  1 
to  April  1. 

For  work  on  the  streets  5,500  marks  were  appropriated, 
and  in  January  20,000  marks  additional  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. For  breaking  stones  for  roads  8,600  marks  were 
voted.  Of  the  last-named  fund,  4,227  marks  were  expended 
by  Feb.  2,  1894,  and  the  balance  gave  emplojrment  to  60 
men  until  February  15. 

As  the  material,  however,  was  not  exhausted,  the  Council 
kept  men  at  work  until  March.  Of  79  men  who  found  work 
at  stone-breaking  during  the  latter  half  of  the  winter,  51  were 
fathers  of  families,  17  had  relatives  dependent  upon  them  for 
support  and  11  were  unmarried.  On  the  first  two  days  that 
reli/ef  labor  was  supplied  by  the  city,  51  of  the  138  who  ap- 
plied .were  offered  work  and  34  accepted  it.  All  of  those 
engaged  were  married.  On  Jan.  3,  1894,  there  were  132 
more  applications,  and  37  men  were  given  employment. 
Some  of  these  were  unmarried.  About  half  of  those  who 
had  accepted  city  work  did  not  appear  when  the  work  was 
begun,  having  obtained  other  situations.  This  work  relieved 
about  one-seventh  of  the  city's  poor. 

Mannheim. 

In  Mannheim,  on  Dec.  21,  1893,  219  of  the  city's  unem- 
ployed were  set  to  work  at  breaking  stones. 

Of  the  862  unemployed  men  who  on  Jan.  4,  1894,  might 
have  obtained  work  at  stone-breaking,  only  121  accepted  it. 
This  was  due,  the  unemployed  t^aid,  to  the  system  of  col- 
lective piece-work,  by  which  the  lazy  and  inexperienced 
gained  while  the  industrious  suffered. 

A  deputation  of  workmen,  in  December,  1893,  petitioned 
that  there  should  be  two  places  for  breaking  stones  for  the 
experienced  and  inexperienced  respectively.  This  petition 
was  not  granted,  but  the  City  Council  decided  that  the 
regular  piece-workers  should  have  2  marks  per  cubic  meter 
of  porphyry  gravel,  whereas  the  unemploj^ed  were  to  have 
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3.50  marks.  It  was  further  determined  that  the  piece- 
workers were  to  furnish  fine  gravel  and  the  unemployed 
coarse. 

On  Jan.  15,  1894,  however,  the  City  Council  agreed  to 
abolish  the  system  of  collective  piece-work  among  the  unem- 
ployed, who  have  since  then  worked  in  three  groups,  —  two 
composed  of  the  industrious  and  the  third  of  the  wilfully 
lazy. 

Only  89  of  the  465  unemployed  who  had  applied  for  relief 
labor  on  Jan.  9,  1894,  went  to  work.  On  January  11,  472 
unemployed  made  application  for  relief  work ;  on  January 
17,  537  ;  January  20,  551 ;  January  26,  587. 

The  number  actually  employed  in  stone-breaking  increased 
from  108,  on  January  11,  to  189,  on  January  26. 

Strasburg. 

In  Strasburg  the  unemployed,  in  1894,  numbered  from 
600  to  800. 

Of  these,  470  found  work  in  levelling  streets  and  breaking 
stones  for  the  city.  The  unemployed  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  those  engaged  in  various  branches  of  building.  A 
few  clerks  and  sailors  were  out  of  employment  part  of  the 
year.  The  masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  are  kept  busy  in  Stras- 
burg for  only  eight  or  nine  months,  and  in  this  time  the  un- 
skilled workmen  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to  support  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them  for  the  remaining  three 
or  four  months.  Even  the  skilled  laborers  who  have  laige 
families  are  unable  to  lay  aside  from  their  wages  an  amount 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  period  of  enforced  idle- 
ness. During  the  winter  of  1894,  707  persons  were  some- 
times ejnployed  in  a  single  day  in  removing  snow  after  a 
storm. 

This  number  included  both  men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  were  not  in  distress,  but  accepted  the  opportunity  for 
work.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Strasburg  kept  a  list  of 
the  unemployed  who  were  deserving  of  aid,  and  this  list  was 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

In  1890-91  Strasburg  paid  in  wages  to  the  city's  unem- 
ployed 31,875  marks;  in  1891-92,  28,781  marks;  in  1892- 
93,  29,478  marks;  and  in  1893-94,  46,598  marks. 
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On  the  average,  244  men  were  given  work  each  day,  fix>m 
Dec,  5, 1893,  to  March  3,  1894.  In  the  winter  of  1894  dig- 
ging  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

There  were  20,562  marks  paid  in  wages  for  the  shifting 
of  19,746  cubic  meters  of  earth.  The  unemployed  who 
were  engaged  in  this  work  received  85  per  cent,  more  than 
the  regular  jobbers.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  partly  disabled  and  youthful  laborers,  who  were 
in  distress,  were  given  work  at  the  same  wages  as  the 
able-bodied  and  experienced  received.  In  many  cases  the 
destitute  were  not  diligent  in  their  work,  and  gave  utterance 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  city  to  support 
them  without  demanding  any  return. 

For  removing  snow  and  ice,  in  the  winter  of  1894, 10,238 
marks  were  paid  to  the  unemployed.  Hitherto,  Strasburg 
has  been  able  to  take  care  of  its  unemployed,  but  this  will 
be  more  difficult  in  the  future,  as  the  old  fortifications, 
which  furnished  most  of  the  work,  have  been  nearly  re- 
moved. On  the  other  hand,  the  building  outlook  for  1895 
is  encouraging,  and  there  will  be  fewer  masons  and  car- 
penters out  of  work. 

8tutigari. 

In  Stuttgart,  in  January,  1894,  the  authorities  gave  relief 
to  those  who  were  out  of  work  by  employing  them  in  level- 
ling a  street. 

Wiesibaden, 

Upon  a  petition  signed  by  1,300  unemployed  men  in 
Wiesbaden,  in  December,  1894,  the  authorities  declared  their 
intention  to  give  such  aid  as  was  possible,  and  opened  a 
credit  account  of  20,000  marks  to  be  used  for  emergency 
relief.  The  Magistracy  and  City  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  provide  work. 

Zwickau. 

In  February,  1894,  the  City  Council  of  Zwickau  gave 
employment  to  100  married  men  at  cleaning  and  repairing 
the  streets.     Thirty  single  men,  unemployed,  were  rejected. 

Other  Cities. 

Among  the  other  cities  which  took  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  the  winter  of  1894  were  Altona,  which  appro- 
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priated  100,000  marks ;  Duisburg,  20,000  marks ;  Darmstadt, 
25,000  marks;  and  Worms,  16,000  marks. 

The  moneys  were  expended  in  wages  for  street-cleaning, 
stone-breaking,  etc. 

It  is  reported  that  while  the  numl>er  of  the  unemployed 
will  certainly  not  be  fewer  in  1895  than  in  the  winters  of 
preceding  years,  the  cities  and  towns  of  Germany  have  not 
apparently  been  so  active  in  providing  relief  as  heretofore. 
A  number  of  small  towns  have  done  something,  but  the  large 
cities  have  seemed  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  matter. 
It  is  suggested  that,  while  eftbrts  to  assist  the  poor  are  not 
made  conspicuously,  measures  have  been  taken  as  adequate 
as  at  any  previous  time.  The  municipal  measures  for  relief, 
however,  are  kept  secret  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  poor 
may  not  be  tempted  to  leave  their  native  places  in  search  of 
some  town  of  greater  liberality. 

Measures    for    the    Relief    of    the    Unemployed    in 

Switzerland. 

Zurich, 

The  (jreneral  Council  at  Zurich,  on  Jan.  4,  1894,  resolved 
that,  should  the  number  of  the  unemployed  prove  to  be  very 
large,  the  City  Council  should  organize  help  in  connection 
with  representatives  of  the  laborers,  employers  and  private 
charitable  societies. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  aid  should  only  be  given  to 
those  unemployed  who  have  lived  in  Zurich  at  least  six 
months,  and  who  were  married.  The  unmarried  were  only 
to  be  helped  in  exceptional  cases,  but  those  who  were  home- 
less were  to  be  given  a  lodging  place.  The  destitute  of 
Swiss  descent  were  first  to  l)e  considered. 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  careful  investigation 
as  to  the  merits  of  all  applicants  for  relief,  and  that  alms 
should  be  given  in  kind.  The  City  Council  was  requested 
to  create,  in  so  far  as  was  possible,  work  for  the  unemployed 
and  to  provide  homes  for  the  homeless.  There  was,  in 
addition,  a  credit  account  of  5,000  francs  opened  for  the 
City  Council,  subject  to  the  checks  of  the  Commission  of 
the  unemployed. 
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Cambridge:  Poor  dept.,  152,  167,  158,  161; 
Private  charities,  120-124;  Pub.  works, 
79-81 ;  Rel.  Com.,  40-46. 

Carpenters,  rel.  by,  zzzvlll. 

Carter,  H.  H.,  Boston,  T.,  59-60,  63. 

Catholic  Aid  Society,  Haverhill,  126. 

Central  Jjabor  Uoion,  Boston,  rel  by,  zzzvll. 

Charity  organization  societies,  see  Associ- 
ated charities. 

Charlestown  Poor  Fund,  111. 

Chelsea:  Poor  dept,  154,  159,  164;  Pub. 
works,  95-96;  Rvl.  Com.,  46-49. 

Chicago,  Supply  store  and  street  work  In, 
180-182. 

Chicopee:  Poor  dept.,  160,  165;  Rel.  Com., 
8-9. 

Church  Leegne,  Lowell,  132. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Boston, 
118-119. 

Cigar  makers,  rel.  by,  zxzill. 

Citlsens*  Club,  Waltham,  53. 

Citizens*  relief  committees,  see  Special  rsL 
com. 

Citizenship:  Boston,  14;  Lowell, 76;  Plym- 
outh, 105,  Worcester,  74. 

City  Mission,  Lawrence,  129-182. 

City  Missionary  Society,  Boston,  111. 

Civil  Service  regulations:  Cambridge,  42; 
New  Bedford,  89. 

Clinton,  poor  dept.,  160, 166. 

Clothing  given  as  rel.,  zzzvlll,  7, 10, 11, 54, 
56,  108,  111,  115,  116,  lis,  121,  126,  127, 
130,  136,  137,  139,  140.  141, 142, 148,  144, 
146, 147, 154, 162, 178, 180. 

Clothing  cutters,  rel.  by,  zzzvll. 

College  settlement,  Boston,  25. 

Commercial  Club,  Indianapolis,  169. 

Cost  of  administration  of  rel.,  see  Adminis- 
tration of  rel.,  cost  of. 

Cost,  sales  at,  as  method  of  rel.,  see  Reduo- 
tion  of  prices. 

Crefeld,  192. 
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Crimmltzaehan,  103. 

Crowley,  R.  E  ,  Lowell,  T.,  75-T9. 

Cutter,  C.  R.,  Boiton,  T.,  M-40,  ea. 

Dalton,  C.  H.,  Botton,  T^  8S. 

Darmeudt,  108. 

Denieon  Honeo,  Boeton,  25. 

Depeodentfl  apon  roolpienU  of  rel.,  nrnnber 

of :  Boeton,  17, 20-21 ;  Lynn,  61, 68. 
Detroit,  vegeUble-relelDg,  173-175. 
Dicklneoo,  W.  L.,  8pii»gf!eld,T.,  87. 
Door-mat  factory,  Waltham,  54-65. 
Dorcbeeter  HelgbU,  work  on,  88, 88. 
Dorcbeeter  Employment  and  Bel.  Sodety, 

Boaton,  111-112. 
Drake,  A.  B.,  New  Bedford,  T.,  00-01. 
DnUbnrg,  108. 
Dunbar,  A.  A.,  Brockton,  T.,  07. 

Eaat  Bide  Bel.  Com.,  I7ew  York,  175. 

Soonomlo  reaulta  of  work :  aummary  zztU- 
zxz;  aee  also  Gravel-dlgglog,  Gravel  fill- 
ing. Park  work,  Sewer  work.  Street  work. 
Water  depts. 

Eddy,  H.  P.,  Worcester,  T.,  7S. 

Elberfeld,  102. 

Employment  agendea :  Summary,  xlvli ;  Bos- 
ton, 21 ;  England,  100. 

Employment  found,  aee  BUuattons  secured. 

Episcopal  City  Mission,  Boston,  112. 

Everett:  Poor  dept.,  156,  180,  188;  Pub. 
works,  103. 

Fall  River :  Poor  dept.,  151, 158, 184;  Private 
cbarlties,  124-125. 

Female  Benevolent  Soc,  Haverblll,  126-127. 

Female  Cbarltable  Assoc.,  Salem,  142. 

Female  Humane  Soc  ,  Cambridge,  122-123. 

Fitchburg :  Poor  dept ,  155-158, 158, 150, 185; 
Private  charities,  125-128;  Pub.  works, 
00-100. 

Five-cent  restaurants,  Boston,  zlU-zllii. 

Florence  Union  Aid  Boo.,  Northampton,  140. 

Foreigners,  see  Birthplace. 

Forest  Park,  Springfield,  work  on,  87. 

Food-market:  Indianapolis,  109-172;  Chi- 
cago,  180-182;  sec  also  Five  cent  restau- 
rants. 

Fowler,  William  P.,  Boston,  T.,  87-38. 

Framingham,  poor  dept.,  158, 161, 168. 

Frankfort-ontbe-Main,  192. 

Gale's  Hill,  removal  of,  Lawrence,  84-85. 
Gardner:  Poor  dept.,  161, 187;  Private  char- 

itles,  128. 
Garment  workers,  rel.  by,  zzzvl. 
General  ChariUble  Soc.,  Newburyport,  138. 
German  Aid  Soc.,  Boston,  112. 
German  Ladles*  Aid  Soc.,  Boston,  112-118. 
Germany,  rel.  in,  101-108. 
Glasgow,  188. 

Gloucester,  poor  dept.,'150, 165. 
Gdrlilz,  193. 


Grand  Army  of  tho  Republic,  rd.  by,  zUtt« 
zUv. 

Granite  euttera,  rel.  by,  zzzvll. 

Gravel  digging:  Boston,  63-64,  88;  Cam- 
bridge, 44,  70;  Chelaea,  48,  05-06;  Ham- 
burg,  103;  Kttnigsberg,  103;  Lawrence, 
84-86;  New  Bedford.  88-01;  Salem,  Oa- 
05;  SomerviUe,  01-02;  Taunton,  07-M; 
Westfleld.  104-105. 

Gravel  filling:  Boston,  88-64,  68;  G5iUtz, 
103;  Lawrence,  84-85;  New  Bedford,  88- 
01;  Salem,  03-05;  Westfleld,  57,104-106. 

Great  Britain,  rel.  meaaures  in,  184-101. 

Greenfield,  Pub.  works,  106. 

Halle,  103. 

Hamburg,  103. 

HaverhlU:     Gasette  fund,   127-128;  Poor 

dept.,  154-155, 150, 165;  Private  charities, 

126-128. 
Healey,  H.,  Springfield,  T^  zzxlv. 
Highway  depts.,  see  Street  work. 
Holyoke:    Poor  dept.,    154,  157,  158,  164; 

Private  ehariUea,  128-120;  Public  works, 

02. 
Howard  Benevolent  Soc.:     Boston,    118; 

Cambridge,  123;  Newburyport,  138. 
Hudson,  C.  S.,  Lawrence,  T.,  83,  84,  85. 
Hyde  Park:    Poor  dept..   160,   166;  Pub. 

works,  104. 

Indianapolis,  food-mnrket,  180-172. 
Industrial  Home,  Boston,  113-114. 

Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  Boo^  Boaton,  Ui- 

115. 
Jenkins,  George,  Lynn,  T.,  82. 
Johnstown  fond,  Waltham,  54. 

Kendrick,  B.  P.,  Springfield,  T.,  86. 

King,  G.  A.,  Taunton,  Tn  00. 

King's    Daughters:     New   Bedford,    187; 

Northampton,  10. 
K5nigaberg,  103. 

Laborers'  Protective  Union,  Holyoke,  raL 

by,  zzzviii. 
Ladies'  Hebrew  Aid  Soc.,  Worcester,  148. 
Lancashire,  185. 
Lane,  J.  A.,  Boston,  T.,  36-37. 
Lasters,  rel.  by,  zzzvl. 
Laundry:  Boston,  118;  Springfield,  144-145, 
Lawrence:  Poor  dept.,  152-153;  158,  164; 

Private  charities,  128-132;  Pub.  works, 

83-88. 
Leeds,  187. 
Leicester,  100. 
Length  of  non-employment  of  those  seeking 

rel.,  Boston,  27, 20. 
Leominster:  Pub.  works,  105;  Rel. Com., 

0-10. 
Leopoldshall,  104. 
Liverpool,  188. 
Lodgings,  rel.  by,  Chicago,  181. 
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London!  ICaaiiim  Honae  Fondt  1886-1888, 

185-188;    Rel.,  1840-1881,  184-186;    Bel. 

1808-1804, 100-191;  Winter,  oat-of-work, 

1892-1808, 188-187. 
LoweU:  Poor  d«pt.,  168,  183,  184;  Privnte 

eharittei,  182-134;  Pub.  works,  74-79. 
tiowoll,  F.  O.,  Boston,  Tt  86-88,  84-65. 
Lynn :  Poor  dept.,  162, 168, 182, 164;  Private 

churitiet,  134-188;  Pub.  worke,  81-88; 

Bel.  Oom^  49-68. 

Maehlnlstfl,  rel.  by,  zzxvl. 

Magdeburg,  104. 

Halden,  poor  dept.,  166, 160, 186. 

Male  Humane  Boo.,  Cambridge,  128. 

Mannheim,  105. 

Manelon  House  Fund,  London,  186-188, 188- 

100. 
Marble,  A.  D.,  Lawrence,  T.,  86. 
Marblehead,  poor  dept.,  161, 167. 
Marlborough:  Poor  dept.,  180,  188;  Pub. 

works,  108. 
Marsh,  E.  J.,  Springfield,  T.,  88. 
Marsh,  H.  A.,  Worcester,  T.,  60-70. 
Masons,  rel.  by,  zzxyii. 
McClnre,  F.  A.,  Worcester,  T.,  71. 
Medford,  Poor  dept.,  180, 168. 
Medical  attendance  or  BMdldnea  giy«n  as 

rel.,  110, 113,  ISO. 
Melrose :  Poor  dept.,  181, 187;  Private  ehar- 

iUes,  188. 
Ments,  194. 

Mllford,  poor  dept.,  181, 187. 
Ministry-at  Large,  Lowell,  182-188* 
Moling  Fund,  Cambridge,  128. 

Natlck,  Poor  dept.,  161, 167. 

Kew  Bedford :  Poor  dept.,  168, 168, 182, 184; 

Private  charities,  138-137;  Pub.  works, 

88-91. 
ITewbnryport :  Poor  dept.,  180, 186;  Private 

charities,  138;  Pub*  works,  102;   Rel. 

Com.,  6-7. 
Kewspapers :  Cambridge,  40;  Lynn,  60. 
—  Funds  distributed  by :  Boston  Becord, 

118<117;  Haverhill  Gaxette,  127-128. 
Hewton:  Poor  dept.,  156, 160, 162, 104;  Pri- 
vate charities,  180-140. 
New  York:  Street  cleaning,  176-176;  Tailor 

shops,  178;  Tenement  house  sanitation, 

176-178. 
Fon-employmentpf  those  seeking  rel.,period 

of,  see  Length  of  non^employment, 
Korth  Adams,  poor  depL,  156, 150, 166. 
Northaoipton :  Poor  dept.,  158, 160, 185;  Prl- 

vate  charities,  140-141;  Pub.  works,  102; 

Bel.  Com.,  10. 
North  Attlebocough :  Pritate  eharltiea,  141 ; 

Pub.  works,  106. 

Oeeupatlons  of  recipients  of  rel.:  Boston, 
15-38,  18-20,  114;  Brockton,  07;  Cam. 
bridge,  43.  44;  Fall  Biver,  151;  Fitch- 
burg,  00-100;  Haverhill,  166;  Holyoke, 


02;  Hyde  Park,  104;  Lawrence,  180, 163; 
LoweU,  78, 183;  Lynn,  51;  New  Bedford, 
00, 153 ;  Newburyport,  102 ;  North  Adams, 
166;  Northampton,  140;  North  Attle- 
borough,  106;  Salem,  03;  Springfield, 
158;  Taunton,  155;  Wa^tham,  101; 
Worcester,  151. 

Old  Court  House,  Boston,  21. 

Out-door  work,  see  Gravel  digging,  Oravel 
filling,  Park  work.  Sewer  work.  Stone 
breaking.  Street  work.  Water  depts. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  in  connection  with 
other  rel.  agencies:  Brockton,  07;  Cam- 
bridge, 40,  46,  121;  Chelsea,  48;  Fitch- 
burg,  00;  Lowell,  76;  New  Bedford,  80; 
North  Attleborough,  106 ;  Somerville,  01 ; 
Springfield,  8S;  Taunton,  08;  Waltham, 
63, 55;  Westfleld,  56;  see  also  Pub.  Poor 
depts, 

Paine,  Bobert  Treat,  Boston,  T.,  83-86. 

Painters  and  decorators,  rel.  by,  zzxvi« 

Parker  Memorial,  Boston,  135. 

Park  work:  Leominster,  105;  Lynn,  52,  81- 
82;  Pittsburg,  178-170;  Springfield,  87-88; 
Waltham,  100-101. 

Paupers,  see  BeoJplents  of  rel.,  and  State 
paupers. 

Payson  Park,  Cambridge,  44. 

Peabody,  poor  dept.,  160, 168. 

Period  of  non-employment  of  reolplenta  of 
rel.,  see  Length  of  non-employment. 

Persons  aided,  see  Bedplents  of  rel. 

Philadelphia,  alley  cleaning,  188-184. 

Plngree,  H.  S.,  Detroit,  plan  adopted  on  sug- 
gestion of,  173. 

Pittsburg,  park  construction,  178-170. 

Pitufield:  Poor  dept.,  160,  165;  Private 
charities,  141. 

Plasterers,  rel.  by,  xxivl. 

Plymouth,  pub.  works,  106. 

Police,  co-operation  of:  Chelsea,  47;  Ohio* 
opee,  8;  London,  184. 

Poor  depts.,  see  Public  poor  depts. 

Poor  farms,  work  on:  Cambridge,  167; 
Fitohburg,  158;  Holyoke,  157. 

Prices,  reduction  in,  as  method  of  rel.,  see 
Beductlon  in  prices. 

Printers,  rel.  by,  zzxvii. 

Private  charities,  rel.  by,  general,  zzzviil* 
zlvUi. 

—Cities  and  towns:  Attleborough,  108; 
Boston,  100-120;  Brockton,  120;  Cam- 
bridge, 120-124 ;  Fall  River,  124-125 ;  Fitch- 
burg,  125-126;  Gardner,  126;  Haverhill, 
126-128;  Holyoke,  128-120;  Lawrence, 
120-182;  Lowell,  182-134;  Lynn,  134-136; 
Melrose,  136;  New  Bedford,  186-137; 
Newburyport,  138;  Newton,  180-140; 
Northampton,  140-141;  North  Attlebor- 
ough, 141;  Pitufield,  141;  Salem,  141- 
142;  Somerville,  143-144;  Springfield, 
144-145;  Taunton,  145-146;  Woburn,  146; 
Worcester,  146-140. 
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ProTfdent  Amo  ,  BmIod,  115-116. 

Pabllo  poor  depU.,  zIyUI-Ut,  160-167. 

— General :  In-door  aid  by,  geneml,  llll-lW, 
163-167;  Inyestigttlon,  168;  Out-door 
•idb7,zUx-Ull,  161-168;  Stores,  162- 
168. 
—  Cltiei  and  towni:  Adams,  161,  166; 
Amesbury,  160, 166;  Beverly,  160, 166; 
Boston,  161, 167, 168, 162,  161;  Brock, 
ton,  166, 169, 166;  Brookllne,  160, 166; 
Cambridge,  162, 167, 168, 164;  Chelaea, 
164, 160, 164;  Cblcopee,  160, 166;  Clin, 
ton,  160,  166;  Everett,  166,  160,  166; 
Fall  River,  161,  168,  164;  Fitehbnrg, 
166, 166, 168, 160, 166 ;  Framlngham,  166, 
161, 166 ;  Gardner,  161, 167 ;  Glonoester, 
160, 166;  Haverhill,  164,  166,  160,  165; 
Holyoke,  164,  167,  168,  164;  Hyde 
Park,  160;  Lawrence,  162,  168,  168, 
164;  Lowell,  168, 162, 164;  Lynn,  162, 

168,  164;  Maiden,  165,  160, 165;  Mar- 
blebead,  161,  167;  Msrlborongh,  160, 
166;  Medford,160,  166;  Melrose,  161; 
Mllford,  161,  167;  Natlck,  161,  167; 
New  Bedford,  168, 168, 162, 161;  New- 
buryport,  160,  166;  Newton,  166,  160, 
162,  165;  North  Adams,  166, 169, 165; 
Northampton,  166, 160, 165;  Peabody, 
180,  166;  PltUfleld,  169,  165;  Qaincy, 

169,  165;  Balem,  164,  160,  162,  161; 
Bomerville,  153,  158,  162,161;  South- 
bridge,  166;  Spencer,  161, 167;  Spring- 
field,  168,  167, 158, 162, 164;  Taunton, 
166, 169, 166 ;  Waltham,  159, 166 ;  West- 
field,  160,  106;  Weymouth,  160,  166; 
Wobnm,  157, 100, 160;  Worcester,  151, 
158, 162, 161;  see  also  Overseers  of  the 
Poor. 

Pub.  works,  rel.  on,  general,  zzv-zzziii ;  see 
also  Gravi'l  digging.  Gravel  filling,  Park 
work.    Stone    breaking.    Sewer    work. 
Street  work.  Water  depts. 
—Cities  and  towns:  Arlington,  106 ;  Bev- 
erly, 103-101;   Boston,  22-23,  58-69; 
Brockton,  96-97 ;  Cambridge,  41, 79-81 ; 
Chelsea,  95-96;  Chicago,  180-182;  Ev- 
erett, 103;  Fitchburg,  99-100;  Green- 
field, 106;  Holyoke,  92;  Hyde  Park, 
104;  Indianapolis,  169-172;  Lawrpnce, 
83-86;  Leominster,  105;  Lowell,  74-79; 
Lynn,  52;    Marlborough,  103;    New 
Bedford,  88-91;  Newburyport,  102; 
Northampton,  102;  North  Attlebor- 
ongh,    100;     Philadelphia,    183-184; 
Plymouth,  106;  Qaincy,  101-102;  Re- 
vere, 106;  Rockland,  106-107;  Salem, 
93-95;  Bomerville,  91-92;  Springfield, 
86  B8;    Taunton,  97-09;    Wakefield, 
105-106;  Waltham,  100-101 ;  Webster, 
105;  Westfipid,  104-105;  Westborough, 
107;  Wobum,  103;  Worcester,  69-74. 
Pullman,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Lynn,  T.,  63. 


Qnlney:  Poor  dept.,  169,  166;  Pub.  worki, 
101-102. 

Recipients  of  re!.,  zzll,  zzvl',  zzzll,  zlv- 
zlvi,  11,  Iv. 

—  Paat  history  of,  in  Boston,  20. 

—  See  also  Ages,  Birthplace,  Citizenship, 

Dependents,  Occupations,  State  Pau- 
pers, Tazpayers. 
Reduetlon  in  prices  as  method  of  rel. :  Boe. 
ton.  111,  118,  162-163;  Cambridge,  168; 
Fall  River,  163;   IndUnapoIU,  160-172; 
Lowell,  134;  Waltham,  64. 
Belief  Agendas,  list  of,  zlz. 
-.  Committees,  see  Special  relief  commit- 
tees. 

—  Cost  of  administration  of,  see  Admlnla- 

tratlon,  cost  of. 

—  Qualifications  for,  see  Qualifications  for 

relief. 

—  Recipients  of,  see  Recipients  of  relief. 

—  by  work,  see  Door- mat  factory.  Gravel 

digging.  Gravel  filling,  Lauodries,  Park 
work,  Sewer  work.  Sewing  rooms. 
Stone  breaking,  Btreet  work,  Water 
departments.  Wood-yards. 

—  See  also  Lodgings,  Rent,  Reduction  In 

prices.  Transportation. 
Religion,  114. 
Rent,  relief  In  form  of,  162;  Boston,  111, 

113,  116,  116,  117;  Haverhill,  155;  Law. 

rence,  180;  Lowell,  133,  134;  Northamp. 

ton,  140;  Springfield,  153;  Worcester,  6. 
Restaurants,  see  Five-cent  restaurants. 
Results,  economic,  see  Btreet  work.  Sewer 

work.  Gravel    filling.    Gravel  digging. 

Park  work.  Water  departments. 
Revere,  pub.  works,  106. 
Rockland,  pub.  works,  106-107. 
Rogers,  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston,  T.,  20-30,  88. 
Rozbury  ChariUble  Society,  117. 
Ruggles  Street  Church,  Boston,  118. 
Ruther,  M  ,  Holyoke,  T  ,  zzziv. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Soe.:  Boston,  119; 
Cambridge,  121;  Holyoke,  128;  Law. 
rence,  130;  Lowell,  183-134;  Pittsfleld, 
141;  Bomerville,  143-144;  Springfield, 
145;  Worcester,  71, 149. 

Salem:  Poor  dopt.,  154,  169,  162,  161;  Pri. 
vate  charities,  111-142 ;  Pub.  works,  93-06. 

Salisbury,  A.  H.,  Lawrence,  T.,  66. 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester,  T.,  70. 

Samaritan  Boc.,  Bomerville,  113. 

Schreiber,  J.  J.,  North  Adams,  T.,  zzziv. 

Scotland,  rel.  In,  191. 

Soots*  Charitable  Boc,  Boston,  118. 

fcSewer  work:  Beverly,  103-104;  Boston,  SS, 
58-60;  Cambridge,  44,  80-81;  Everett, 
103;  Greenfield,  106;  Holyoke,  92;  Law- 
rence, 83-84;  Leominster,  9, 105 ;  Lowell, 
76-79;  Westborough,  107;  Worosster, 
72-74. 
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Bewhig-roooM :  Boston,  28-25,  118;  Gmh- 
bridge,  45,  46,  120;  Chelsea,  48-49;  Ohl- 
CAgo,  182;  Holyoke,  128-120;  New  Yotk, 
ITS;  Weltham,  64. 

Shoe  workers,  relief  by,  zzzvl. 

Sltastions  secured,  zlvl-zlvll,  67,  109-111, 
118,  116,  118,  118,  110,  121,  124-126,  184, 
180, 141, 143, 144, 146, 101. 

Smith,  T.  P.,  Waltbem,  letter  of,  101. 

Smith.  Miss  Zilpha  D.,  Boston,  T.,  88-80. 

Snow  shovelling,  see  Street  work. 

Somerville:  Poor  dept.,  168,  168,  102,  164; 
Prlvste  eharities,  148-144;  Pab.  works, 
01-92. 

Soap  kitchens :  Chelsea,  47;  New  Bedford, 
187;  Scotland,  101. 

Sonthbridge,  poor  dept.,  166. 

Special  Rel.  Coms^  general,  ziz-zzy. 

»  Cities  and  towns:  Adams,  7-8;  Boston, 
12-80,68-88;  Cambridge,  40-46;  Chelsea, 
46-49;  Chicago,  180-182;  Chicopee,  8-0; 
Leominster,  0-10;  London,  184;  Lynn, 
40-63;  Newbaryport,  6-7;  Northampton, 
10;  PltUbarg,  178-170;  Wakefield,  10- 
It;  Waltham,  68-66;  Westfield,  66-67; 
Worcester,  68-66. 

Spencer,  poor  dept,  161, 167. 

Bpragoe,  C.  F.,  Boston,  T.,  68,  60. 

Springfield :  Poor  dept.,  168,  167,  168,  162, 
164;  Prirato  charities,  144-146;  Pub. 
works,  86-88. 

Bute  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  167. 

State  Paupers,  7, 8.  46,  66, 107, 160, 158-161. 

Stone,  L.  B.,  Woroeater,  T.,  71-72. 

Stone  breaking:  Baltimore,  172-178;  Cam- 
bridge,  46,  157;  Crimmitxshan,  102; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  108;  Hyde  Park, 
104;  Indianapolis,  178;  Mannheim,  106; 
Ments,  105;  Salem,  08;  Scotland,  101; 
StiasbnrglOO;  Wakefield,  106  106. 

Stores  of  pab.  poor  dept. :  Boston,  162-168; 
Fall  River,  168;  Cambridge,  168. 

**  Strand  way,**  Boston,  work  on,  68,  68. 

Strasbarg,  106. 

Street  work:  Boston,  22-28,  61-68;  Brock- 
ton, 06-07;  Chelsea,  48, 06-06;  Elberfeld, 
102;  Fitchbarg,  00-100;  Halle,  108 ;  Hyde 
Park,  104;  Lawrence,  181;  London,  180- 
100;  Lowell,  76;  Mentz,106;  New  Bed. 
ford,  88-01;  Newburyport»  102;  New 
York,  176-176;  Northampton,  102;  North 
Attleborongh,  106;  Philadelphia,  183-184 ; 
Plymoath,  106;  Qalncy,  101-102;  Rook. 
laikU  106-107;  Salem,  08;  Scotland,  101; 
Somerville,  01-02;  Springfield,  86-87; 
Strasbarg,  106;  Stuttgart,  107;  Tannton, 
07-00;  Waltham,  64,  101;  Wobam,  108; 
Worcester,  70-72;  Zwickan,  107. 

Stattgart,  107. 

Swedish  Relief  Aseo.,  Boston,  110. 

Swedish  Relief  Soo.,  Worcester,  140. 

SwitserJandt  relief  in,  108. 


Tailor  shops.  New  Tork,  178. 
Talbot  avenue,  work  on,  Boston,  61. 
Tannton :    Poor  dept.,  165, 160, 165 ;  Private 

eharfUes,  146-146;  Pub.  works,  07-00. 
Taz  payers,   relief  of:     Plymouth,    106; 

Springfield,  87;  Worcester,  71, 73-74. 
Tenement  house  cleaning.  New  Yorlc,  176- 

178. 
Tenements  ooeupled  by  recipie&ta  of  rel.t 

Boston,  15, 18. 
Tewksbury  Almshouse,  167. 
Teztile- workers,  relief  by,  zzzv. 
Trades  of  recipients  of  relief;  see  Ocenpa- 

tions. 
Trade  unions,  relief  by,  zzzii-zzzvill. 
TransporUtion  furnished,  110, 116, 118, 186| 

160. 

Unemployed,  see  Recipients  of  relief. 
Union  for  Good  Works,  New  Bedford,  186- 

137. 
Union  for  Home  Work,  Pittsfleld,  141. 
Union  Relief  Asso.,  Springfield,  144. 
United  Hebrew  Benevolent  Asso.,  Boston, 

110-120. 

VegeUble-raising,  Detroit,  178-176. 

Wakefield  *  Pub.  works,  106-106;  ReLCom^ 

10-11. 
Waltham :    Poor  dept.,  160- 166 ;  Pub.  works, 

100-101;  Rel.  Com.,  68-56. 
Walther,  B.,  Holyoke,  T.,  02. 
Warming  halls :    Berlin,  101:  Frankfort^>n- 

the-Maln,  108;  Magdeburg,  104. 
Water  departmente,  work  in:    Boston,  68; 

Cambridge,  44,  79-80;   Fltchburg,    100; 

Lawrence,  86-86;  Lowell,  74;  Marlbor- 
ough, 103;  Webster,  105;    Worcester, 

74. 
Wayfarers*  Lodge,  Springfield,  144, 167; 
Webster,  pub.  works,  106. 
Weeks,  L.  W.,  Lowell,  T.,  zzziv. 
Wells  Memorial  Institute,  Boston,  10-20, 25, 

20. 
Westborough,  Pub.  works,  107. 
Westfield:  Poor  dept.,  100, 166;  Pub.  works, 

104-105;  Rel.  Com,  65-67. 
Weymouth,  poor  dept.,  160, 166. 
Wbltcomb,  M.  H.,  Holyoke,  T.,  02. 
Wiesbaden,  107. 
Whiting  Street  Fund:  Northampton,  140- 

141;  Holyoke,  120. 
Williams,  Rev.  B.,  New  Bedford,  T.,  00. 
Wlnsford,  188. 
Wobum :  Poor  dept.,  157,  160, 166;  Private 

charities,  146;  Pub.  works,  108. 
Woman*s  Union  for  Christian  Work,  Lynn, 

136. 
Women,  special  relief   for,  see  Sewing. 

rooms. 
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Wood.yBrdi:  Boston,  IIS,  lU,  117,  167; 

Cambridgei  46,  46,  120-122;  ChelMft,  48, 

06;  Fall  Riv«r,  124,  168;  Holyokv,  129; 

Lynn,  62;  PhlladelphU,  188;  Walthun, 

66;  Woborn,  167. 
Worcester:  Poor  dept.,  161,  168,  168,  164; 

Private  obarltlee,  146-148;  Pnb.  worka, 

60-74;  Rel.OoiD,  8-6. 
Work-rallef ,  ate  BeUaf  by  work. 


Worms,  108. 

Wright,  Bev.  G.  O.,  Lowell,  T.,  77-78. 

TooDg    Ladies'    Charitable    AasociatioD, 

Newton,  140. 
Yoang  Women'a  Christian  Aasodatlons : 

Boston,  17,  HO;  Lynn,  186, 

Zarieh,  198. 
Zwickan,  107. 
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Board  to  Invbstioate  the  Subject  of  the  Unevplotbd, 

Commonwealth  Building, 

Boston,  March  13, 1899. 

To  Ike  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentalives : 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  in  accordance 
with  chapter  238  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  Part  II.  of  the  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unemployed,  dealing  with  wayfarers 
and  tramps. 

Very  respectfully, 

DAVIS  R.  DEWEY, 
DAVID  F.  MORELAND, 
HAVEN  C.  PERHAM, 

Commissioners, 


The  Unemployed. 


■Watpabebs  and  Tbamps 


WAYFARERS  AND  TRAMPS. 


KOTB.— Partleultf  attention  is  called  to  the  legialation  recommended  on  pagee  xvl-zziU. 


The  proper  relief  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  going  about  from  town  to  town  in  search  of 
work  is  impeded  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  profes- 
sional tramps  who  infest  this  State.  There  are  so  many 
tramps  in  Massachusetts  whose  irresponsible  conduct  has 
prejudiced  the  public,  that  strangers  honestly  desiring  work, 
going  about  from  town  to  town,  have  little  opportunity  of 
procuring  it  unless  they  are  recommended  either  by  letter 
or  trade  union  card.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  dealing 
with  this  whole  question  of  non-employment  that  stringent 
measures  be  adopted,  by  which  the  honest  unemployed  way- 
farers may  be  encouraged  in  their  endeavor  to  find  work  and 
the  professional  tramps  and  dead  beats  be  driven  from  the 
State  or  compelled  to  work  under  restraint. 

From  almost  every  section  of  the  State  testimony  comes 
to  the  effect  that  the  law  against  vagrancy  is  not  enforced. 
Popular  sympathy  for  a  man  who  represents  himself  as  out 
of  work  and  without  funds  is  responsible  for  a  part  of  this 
failure  to  deal  properly  with  vagrants.  The  police  com- 
plain that  the  law  itself  is  inadequate,  in  that  the  evidence 
prescribed  for  conviction  is  of  a  nature  difficult  to  obtain.* 
Moreover,  even  when  conviction  has  taken  place,  the  public 
has  no  assurance  that  the  penalty  will  be  enforced,  for  the 
jails  in  some  sections  of  the  State  are  over-crowded,  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter  season,  and  persons  committed  for 


a  The  present  law  provides  merely  that  all  persons  who  rore  abont  from  place  to 
place  begging  or  living  without  labor  or  visible  means  of  support  shall  be  deemed 
tramps,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction  or  State 
Workhouse  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years. 
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slight  offenceSy  among  which  vagrancy  is  classed,  are  often 
turned  loose  in  order  to  leave  room  for  those  whose  offences 
are  more  serious.*  The  police  officers  of  one  city,  for 
example,  recently  arrested  two  vagrants  in  a  hut,  carried 
them  before  the  court,  who  sentenced  them  for  thii*ty  days, 
—  and  then  the  next  morning  found  the  same  two  tramps  in 
the  same  place.  Investigation  showed  that  the  jail  was  too 
full  and  that  they  had  been  immediately  set  free.^ 

Even  when  the  sentence  is  served,  but  slightly  deterrent 
results  are  noticed.  Most  sentences  are  shoi*t,  and  in  the 
fall  the  tramps  oft«n  put  themselves  to  some  trouble  in  order 
to  obtain  sentences  in  penal  institutions  where  they  will  be 
cared  for  during  the  season  of  cold  weather.^ 

The  present  custom  of  detention  in  jails,  moreover,  is 
fraught  with  more  or  less  danger,  in  that  it  mingles  criminals 
and  those  who  are  merely  idlers  in  a  way  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  further  degeneracy  of  the  latter. 

Work'tests.  —  A  number  of  cities  and  towns  have  adopted 
a  work-test,  in  order  that  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
may  not  feel  that  they  are  recipients  of  charity  if  they  are 
accommodated  with  lodging  and  food,  and  in  order  that 
further  encouragement  may  not  be  given  to  those  who  will 
not  work.  In  these  the  more  noticeable  experiments  are  the 
Wayfarers'  Lodge  in  Boston^  and  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  in 
Springfield.*  Both  give  the  men  lodging  in  comfortable 
beds,  and  a  breakfast,  requiring  in  return  a  reasonable 
amount  of  labor  at  wood-sawing.  A  few  towns  require 
wayfarers  to  pay  for  their  accommodations  by  breaking 
stone, ^wood-sawing,^  street  work,*  or  work  about  the  police 
stations.*  The  great  body  of  cities  and  towns  of  the  State, 
however,  furnish  only  a  warm  room  in  which  the  tramps  may 
sleep,  —  either  upon  the  floor  or  upon  uncovered  wooden 
bunks,  —  with  crackers  for  breakfast,  and  require  no  labor  in 
return  for  this  accommodation.  Most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  State,  therefore,  furnish  to  any  one  asking  for  it  what 


a  See  testimony,  pages  14, 63, 71, 83, 88-W.  b  See  tesUmooy,  page  63. 

e  See  testimony,  pages  44, 46, 83,  91,  95.  d  Pages  5-7. 

e  Pages  64-65.  /  Pages  35,  57.  g  Pages  3, 11,  58,  60.  70, 80. 

h  Pages  3, 11,  68,  70, 76.  t  Pages  14, 41,  42,  70,  76. 
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is  necessary  for  his  subsistence  from  night  until  morning,  and 
are  thus  contributing  by  so  much  to  the  power  of  these  men 
to  live  upon  the  community  without  exertion  upon  their  own 
part. 

The  character  of  the  larger  number  of  those  applying  for 
lodging  at  police  stations  is  reported  as  bad.  The  weight  of 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  apply  in  ordinary  times  is  deserving  of  assist- 
ance.' The  main  object  in  life  of  the  rest  appears  to  be 
merely  to  support  animal  existence  without  exertion.  Few 
of  the  tramp  class  are  criminal,  —  they  are  generally  reported 
to  be  too  cowardly  to  commit  crimes,  but  many  of  them  eke 
out  their  subsistence  by  petty  misdemeanors.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  in  the  remote  sections  of  the  State  crimes  of 
the  nature  of  assault  are  common,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
reluctance  of  those  concerned  to  make  known  their  experi- 
ence that  keeps  information  upon  such  matters  from  public 
attention.  The  tramps'  manner  of  living,  long  continued, 
results  in  utter  degradation.  Cases  are  reported  in  which 
women  and  children  have  been  frightened  with  serious  re- 
sults by  the  mere  appearance  of  these  vagrants,  even  on  city 
streets,  and  when  they  knew  that  no  personal  danger  could 
exist. 

The  question  arises  whether  society  has  a  right  to  encour- 
age without  reason  the  system  under  which  so  many  men 
become  utterly  degraded.  No  specific  for  the  removal  of 
the  evil  can  be  suggested.  Nothing  less  than  a  wide  co- 
operation of  police  officers,  judges  and  charitably  disposed 
individuals  can  be  of  much  service.  So  long  as  indiscrimi- 
nate giving,  even  of  food,  at  house  doors  continues,  the 
tramp  evil  cannot  be  cured.  Neither  can  this  be  done  so 
long  as  judges  merely  warn  out  of  town  persons  brought 
before  them  as  vagrants,  and  correctional  institutions  either 
set  free  those  committed  for  petty  ofiences,  or  give  them 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  winter  without  the  requirement 
of  hard  work. 

The  one  thing  which  the  professional  tramp  will  not  face 
is  the  requirement  of  hard  labor.     The  testimony  shows 

a  See  testimony,  pages  4, 31,  42,  61, 63,  68,  73,  90. 
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conclusively  that  when  a  few  towns  require  stone-break- 
ing and  their  neighbors  do  not,  the  one  are  free  from 
tramps  and  the  others  are  overrun.'  The  work-test,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  uniform  throughout  a  large  section  of  the 
country.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  persons  who  have 
had  experience  in  dealing  with  the  tramp  problem  agree  that 
a  strenuous  work-test,  enforced  at  all  tramp-rooms,  would 
rid  the  community  of  the  tramps.  If  such  a  system  were 
adopted,  however,  there  should  be  furnished  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  wayfarers  comfortable  quarters  and  ample 
food.  Under  the  present  system  the  wayfarer  is  treated  as 
if  he  were  beneath  respect,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  if  he 
soon  becomes  so.  The  accommodations  furnished  for  those 
who  work  should  be  free  not  only  from  all  elements  of  a 
correctional  character,  but  free  from  all  appearance  of  such. 
The  honest  workman  passing  from  town  to  town  in  search 
of  employment  should  feel  that  wherever  he  may  go  he  can 
find  at  a  public  institution  accommodations  for  necessary 
meals  and  lodging  to  be  paid  for  by  work  which  he  can  do ; 
and  he  should  be  given  these  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  favor 
for  which  he  pays  what  he  can. 

If  such  a  system  were  adopted  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  and  adequate  notice  were  given  to  householders, 
the  excuse  for  giving  at  house  doors  would  be  removed. 
Doubtless  the  work-test  would  be  adequate  for  keeping  the 
State  clear  of  professional  vagrants  during  the  cold  months ; 
but  if  people  will  give  at  their  kitchen  doors,  it  will  have  a 
very  slight  effect  in  the  months  when  vagrants  can  sleep  in 
the  open  air. 

That  the  requirement  of  work,  even  when  it  is  not  severe 
in  kind  nor  long  continued,  deters  the  tramp  from  applying 
for  lodging  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  numbers  registered 
at  the  Springfield  Wayfarers'  Lodge  during  the  first  two  fiiU 
months  of  its  existence,  March  and  April,  1894.  The  lodge 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  always  on  hand  a  supply  of  wood 
suflScient  to  employ  its  lodgers.  The  tramps  soon  learned 
that  there  were  many  mornings  when  they  would  not  be 
required  to  work  for  the  accommodations  of  the  previous 
-  ■        <  ■ 

a  See  testlmonr,  pag:e8  15,  57,  72,  80-81. 
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night,  and  they  took  means  to  have  the  word  passed  about 
the  city.  It  resulted  that  when  the  supply  of  wood  was 
short  the  number  of  tramps  was  great.  The  accompanying 
table  will  show  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers. 
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Mission  Lodging  Houses.  —  Such  provision  would  also,  in 
a  considerable  measure,  remore  the  excuses  for  establishing 
similar  philanthropic  and  religious  refuges  for  wayfarers  on 
the  part  of  persons  of  humanitarian  inclinations.  The  tramp 
evil  can  never  he  dealt  with  adequately  in  our  larger  cities 
until  some  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  so-called  <^  mis- 
sions ^  which  lodge  tramps.  The  mishion  bum  is  a  notorious 
character.    The  easy  terms  upon  which  lodgers  are  received, 
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and  the  inadeqaacy  of  the  supervision  and  inspection  which 
is  made  of  some  of  these  houses,  make  these  missions  ex- 
tremely attractive  to  the  professional  dead-beat.  We  ear- 
nestly advise,  therefore,  that  these  missions  be  brought  under 
the  police  ordinances  which  apply  to  the  better  class  of  lodg- 
ing houses,  and  that  all  of  the  lodging  houses,  including 
these  missions,  demanding  twenty-five  cents  or  less  for  lodg- 
ing per  night,  be  more  carefully  inspected  both  by  the  boards 
of  health  and  police  authorities.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  cheaper  ten  or  even  twenty  cents  lodging  houses  are  util- 
ized in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  professional  tramp  and 
criminal  who  find  no  difficulty  in  begging  a  dime  upon  the 
streets.  Regulations  for  more  air  space,  light,  and  sanitary 
provisions,  bathing  regulations,  etc.,  would  bring  these  re- 
sorts into  greater  publicity  and  thus  do  much  toward  secur- 
ing a  better  control. 

Riding  on  Freight  Trains. — If  it  were  possible  to  pre- 
vent vagrants  from  riding  upon  freight  trains,  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  frequent  Massachusetts.  Under  the  present 
laws  they  can  be  prosecuted  for  trespassing  upon  railroad 
tracks,  but  if  they  are  able  to  board  trains  at  crossings  they 
cannot  be  punished  for  trespassing.  And  since  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  too  lazy  to  go  from  town  to  town  upon  foot, 
it  is  probable  that  a  severe  penalty  for  riding  upon  trains, 
together  with  an  efficient  railroad  police,  would  go  far  toward 
removing  them  from  the  State. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  State  police  be  given 
increased  powers  by  legislation,  if  necessary,  and  that  an 
increased  appropriation  be  granted  in  order  that  that  depart- 
ment may  enlarge  its  force  by  special  officers  devoted  to  the 
proper  execution  of  such  police  surveillance. 

Necessity  of  Unifoi*m  Treatment. — The  difficulty  of  the 
tramp  problem  is  much  complicated  by  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  wayfarers  who  apply  for  aid  at  differ- 
ent towns,  and  by  the  lack  of  supervisory  administration. 
Wayfarers  are,  for  the  most  part,  non-residents,  and  the 
towns  in  which  they  make  application  for  aid  are  interested 
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chiefly  in  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  —  and  the 
form  of  riddance  is  principally  passing  them  on  to  another 
town. 

The  practice  now  most  prevalent  —  placing  wayfarers 
nominally  in  the  care  of  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor, 
who  transfer  the  active  responsibility  to  the  local  police  —  is 
unfortunate  for  all  concerned. 

Again,  many  of  the  smaller  towns  are  too  poor  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  worthy  non-resident  wayfarers, 
and  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  the  costs  of  prosecution  and 
transportation  of  the  unworthy."  So  strongly  do  we  believe 
that  there  must  be  a  concerted  and  harmonious  action  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  that  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  measures  suggested  below  are  not  put  into  effect  it 
will  be  desirable  in  the  future  to  place  the  care  of  all  non- 
resident way&rers  in  the  hands  of  a  State  administrative 
body,  which  shall  assume  all  expenses. 

The  Ticket  System. 

This  Board  has  considered  carefully  what  is  called  the 
ticket  system,  under  which  persons  travelling  from  town  to 
town  and  applying  for  lodging  and  food  at  public  stations 
ifould  be  accommodated  only  when  bringing  a  certificate 
from  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  some  town  in  the  State 
asserting  that  they  are  reputable  citizens  searching  for  em- 
ployment, and  worthy  of  such  assistance  as  may  be  afforded 
them.  It  is  thought  that  to  put  in  force  a  system  of  this 
sort  would  tend  in  a  way  to  confirm  the  habit  of  tramping 
in  any  one  who  might  in  a  temporary  exigency  take  it  up, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  appear  officially  to  sanction  that 
mode  of  life.  It  is  preferable  that  wayfarers  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  some  method  which  will  do  them  full  justice, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  danger  of  setting  a  bad 
precedent  by  institutionalizing  the  tramp  habit.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  Board  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will 
not  be  desirable  in  the  future  to  introduce  this  system  as 
well,  provided  that  the  measures  suggested  below  are  found 

"■■  ■■  »  ■  mill 

a  See  testimony,  pages  30, 63,  71,  79. 
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to  be  inadequate.  Whatever  is  done  must  be  tentadve,  and 
it  is  deemed  unwise  to  complicate  matters  by  attempting 
more  than  one  method  at  a  time. 

Amendment  of  Stalutes. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  statutes  should  be  amended 
so  that  the  following  principles  be  carried  into  effect :  — 

1 .  It  should  be  easier  to  convict  vagrants  and  tramps. 

2.  That  overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  town  shall  pro- 
vide decent  accommodations  of  food  and  lodging  for  way- 
farers, and  in  return  therefor  shall  demand  work.  Refiisal 
on  the  part  of  wayfarers  to  comply  with  this  demand  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  tramping.  No  wayfarers 
shall  be  lodged  in  police  stations  or  in  tramp  rooms  connected 
with  such  stations.  These  stations  shall  be  reserved  solely 
for  those  under  criminal  charge  or  sentence.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  overseers  of  the  poor  to  demand  work  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties. 

3.  All  persons  found  riding  on  freight  trains  without 
authorized  permission  should  be  punished  with  the  penalties 
against  tramps. 

With  this  in  view  we  submit  the  following  bill  :  — 

An  Act  to  amend  the  provisions  op  the  public  statutes  con- 
cerning THE  offences  OP  TRAMPING  AND  VAGRANCY,  AND  TO 
PROVIDE  A   PUNISHMENT  FOR  THE   SAME,  AND    FOR  A  LABOR  TEST. 

SEcnoN  1.  Any  person,  not  being  a  minor  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  a  blind  person,  or  a  person  asking  charity  within  his  own 
city  or  town,  who  roves  about  from  place  to  place,  begging  or 
living  without  labor  or  visible  means  of  support ;  and  any  person 
begging  or  soliciting  alms,  whether  of  money,  food,  lodging,  or 
clothing,  in  a  town  where  he  has  no  residence,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  five  of  this  act,  or  riding  upon  a  freight  train 
of  any  railroad,  whether  within  or  without  any  car  or  part  thereof, 
without  a  permit  from  the  proper  officers  or  employees  of  such 
railroad  or  train,  shall  be  deemed  a  tramp. 

Sect.  2.  Tramps  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison,  state  reformatory,  state  farm  or  house  of  correction, 
for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Sect.  8.  All  idle  persons  who,  not  having  visible  means  of 
support,  live  without  lawful  employment ;  all  persons  wandering 
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abroad  and  visiting  tippling-shops  or  houses  of  ill  fame,  or  lodging 
in  groceries,  out-houses,  market-places,  sheds,  bams,  railroad  cars, 
or  in  the  open  air,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves ; 
all  persons  wandering  abroad  and  begging,  or  who  go  about  from 
door  to  door,  or  place  themselves  in  the  streets,  highways,  pas- 
sages, or  other  public  places,  to  beg  or  receive  alms,  or  who  shall 
be  found  loitering  or  strolling  about  in  an j  street,  avenue,  alley, 
park,  or  any  public  or  private  place  within  any  city  or  town,  or 
who  shall  go  about  begging  in  any  part  of  any  city  or  town  in 
which  they  have  a  legal  residence,  not  having  any  regular  lawful 
business,  or  who  shall  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging,  any 
barn,  shed,  shop,  or  place  other  than  such  as  is  provided  for  that 
purpose,  without  permission  of  the  owner  or  person  entitled  to 
possession  thereof,  and  not  coming  within  the  description  of 
tramps  as  contained  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
vagrants,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
six  months  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  house  of  industry  or 
workhouse. 

Sect.  4.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  a  town  of  less  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants  may,  and  of  a  city  or  town  of  more  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  require  any  person  applying  for  and 
receiving  food  or  lodging  on  premises  provided  by  the  city  or  town 
for  the  purpose  to  perform  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  for  the 
town  or  for  any  private  citizen  in  return  therefor,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  of  any  such  premises  of  a  town  of  less  than  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants  may,  and  of  a  city  or  town  of  more  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  require  any  person  applying  for  and 
receiving  either  food  or  lodging  on  such  premises  to  perform  a 
reasonable  amount  of  labor  in  return  therefor,  and  may  detain 
such  person  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  application  of  such  person  for  food  and  lodging 
until  any  labor  required  of  him  as  aforesaid  is  performed,  unless 
such  application  is  made  between  noon  of  a  Saturday  and  noon  of 
a  Sunday,  in  which  case  such  person  may  be  detained  not  exceed- 
ing  forty-eight  hours. 

Sbct.  5.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  each  city  and  town  in 
the  Commonwealth  containing  more  than  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants shall,  and  in  smaller  towns  may,  provide  a  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  able-bodied  non-residents  who  have  no  visible 
means  of  support,  and  such  persons  shall  be  granted  the  use  of 
such  room  on  compliance  with  rules  established  by  said  overseers. 
Said  room  shall  not  be  used  as  a  place  of  detention  for  persons 
under  arrest,  nor  shall  it  be  a  part  of  any  room  used  for  such 
purpose.    Able-bodied  non-resident  persons  who  have  no  visible 
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means  of  support  may  apply  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
city  or  town  in  the  CommonTrealth  for  food,  and  said  overseers  in 
towns  having  over  three  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  and  in  others 
may,  furnish  for  each  applicant  a  reasonable  amount  of  food  in 
return  for  work  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  by  such  applicant  as 
in  section  four  provided.  The  refusal  or  neglect  of  any  person  to 
perform  the  work  required  of  him  by  overseers  of  the  poor  or  their 
agent  or  agents  in  accordance  with  section  four  of  this  act,  or  any 
wilful  damage  to  property  of  any  city  or  town  by  a  person  receiv- 
ing food  as  aforesaid,  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  that 
such  person  is  a  tramp. 

Sect.  6.  The  expense  of  furnishing  lodging  and  food  to  way- 
farers as  herein  provided  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  herein  required  of  wayfarers,  or  any  sums  paid 
therefor  by  private  citizens,  shall  be  received  by  said  overseers 
and  disposed  of  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  work  done  in  alms- 
houses by  section  nineteen,  chapter  thirty-three,  of  the  Public 
Statutes. 

Sect.  7.  Said  overseers  shall,  within  one  week  from  the  open- 
ing of  any  room  as  provided  for  in  section  five  of  this  act,  notify 
each  householder  within  the  city  or  town  that  said  room  with 
accommodations  for  lodging  and  opportunity  for  earning  meals 
has  been  opened,  that  non-residents  willing  to  work  can  in  that 
way  earn  their  subsistence,  and  that,  therefore,  begging  on  the  part 
of  such  non-residents  is  in  violation  of  this  act  and  renders  persons 
so  begging  liable  to  imprisonment ;  and  annually  in  the  month  of 
September  similar  notices  shall  be  sent  by  said  overseers  to  house- 
holders  within  such  city  or  town. 

Sect.  8.  Section  nineteen,  chapter  eighty-four,  and  sections 
thirty-eight,  thirty-nine,  and  forty-two,  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
seven  of  the  Public  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Again  returning  to  the  question  of  uniform  treatment  of 
the  tramp  problem  throughout  the  State,  we  believe  that  the 
State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  should  advise  with  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  with  regard  to  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  tramps  according  to  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  the  above  bill.  We  believe  that 
much  good  could  be  done  by  mutual  advice  and  consultation 
upon  this  point.     We  therefore  submit  the  following  bill :  — - 
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An  Act  to  secure  greater  ttniformitt  in  the  treatment  of 

wayfarers  and  tramps. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy 
and  charity  to  advise  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  and  report  annually  upon  the  provision  made  by 
the  overseers  for  the  accommodation  of  wayfarers ;  and  on  or  prior 
to  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  it  shall  send  a  printed  notice  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  every  city  and  town  stating  in  full  the  general  conditions 
which  should  be  complied  with  in  the  provision  for  wayfarers. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

8iate  Labor  Colony. 

We  also  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  Com- 
monwealth to  establish  a  separate  institution  for  the  care  and 
training  of  tramps  and  vagrants  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  that  any  male  person 
within  the  same  age  limit  may  commit  himself  voluntarily  to 
the  care  of  such  institution  upon  suitable  conditions.  We 
believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  class  should  be  separated 
from  the  criminals,  and  treated  by  themselves.  Such  persons 
in  this  State  colony  should  be  taught  farming  and  industrial 
arts,  be  compelled  to  work,  and  kept  there  for  at  least  a  year 
and  if  necessary  for  a  longer  period,  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  develop  a  capacity  as  well  as  a  desire  to  labor  for  an 
honest  living.  The  purpose  is  that  this  work  shall  be  done 
inexpensively  on  land  which  admits  of  improvement  and  in 
buildings  of  an  extremely  simple  construction.  With  this 
end  in  view,  we  submit  the  following  bill:  — 

An  Act  to  establish  a  state  labor  colony  and  to  provide 

FOR  commitments   TO  THE   SAME. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  shall  appoint  a  board  of  five  trustees  who  shall  have 
charge  of  an  institution  to  be  established  to  be  known  as  the  state 
labor  colony.  They  shall  hold  ofiSce  five  years,  provided  that  the 
terms  of  the  five  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  tliat  the  term 
of  one  shall  expire  in  one  year,  one  in  two  years,  one  in  three 
years,  one  in  four  years,  and  one  in  five  years ;  and  the  vacancies 
80  arising,  as  ^ell  as  vacancies  otherwise  occurring,  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  or  reappointment  by  the  governor  and  council ; 
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and  no  person  employed  by  said  board  of  tmstees,  and  receiving 
compensation,  shall  be  a  member  thereof.  Said  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  holding  and 
investing  for  themselves  and  their  successors  in  trust  for  the  Com- 
monwealth any  grant  or  devise  of  lands,  and  any  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  other  personal  property  made  for  the  use  of  the  said 
institution  of  which  they  are  trustees.  And  said  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
lunacy  and  charity,  as  provided  in  section  two  of  chapter  seventy- 
nine  of  the  Public  Statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  case  of 
other  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions. 

Sect.  2.  Said  board  of  trustees  so  first  appointed  under  this 
act  shall  report  to  the  next  general  court  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  where,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a  tract  of  land  mainly  wild,  or  unimproved,  but  suitable 
after  proper  clearing  or  drainage  for  agricultural  process  and  min- 
ing, west  of  the  Connecticut  river  within  the  Commonwealth,  not 
less  than  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  can  best  be  secured  for  the 
purposes  of  said  labor  colony,  at  a  total  expense  not  exceeding 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  such  ti*act  of  land.  They  shall  have 
power  before  such  report  to  bond  one  or  more  said  tracts  of  land 
as  shall  be  in  their  judgment  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  said  labor 
colony.  But  no  part  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  on  such 
land,  nor  shall  any  improvements  be  made  thereon,  until  this  pur- 
chase be  ratified  or  authorized  by  the  general  court.  Thereafter, 
and  after  such  land  has  been  duly  conveyed  to  said  trustees,  they 
shall  proceed  to  erect  such  inexpensive  houses,  farm  buildiogs, 
barns  and  stables,  and  construct  such  ways  or  drains  as  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  establishment  of  a  farm  or  labor 
colony  for  the  employment  and  instruction,  in  agriculture  and 
other  industrial  arts,  of  persons  committed  to  such  labor  colony  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  They  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  enforce  rules  for  the  government  and  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  inmates  of  such  labor  colony,  for  their  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  other  industrial  arts* 

Sect.  3.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appcHnt  a 
superintendent  of  such  labor  colony,  to  hold  oflSce  during  the 
pleasure  of  said  board,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and 
remove  his  subordinates,  with  the  approval  of  the  board.  Said 
board  of  trustees  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and 
of  all  officers  and  persons  employed  in  said  labor  colony,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity. 

Sect.  4.    When  and  so  soon  as  said  labor  colony  shall  be  ready 
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to  receive  inmates,  the  board  of  trustees  ^all  officially  notify  all 
the  judges  and  trial  justices  within  the  Ck>mmonwealth  by  printed 
circulars  stating  the  object  and  purposes  of  said  labor  colony,  and 
the  methods  of  commitment  to  the  same ;  and  thereafter,  when 
any  male  person  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty  is  con- 
victed of  tramping  or  vagrancy  the  magistrate  or  court  before 
whom  such  cause  is  heard,  or  before  whom  such  person  is  brought, 
may  at  his  discretion  sentence  and  commit  such  person  to  the  state 
labor  colony  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  years,  or  during  the 
minority  of  such  person,  unless  sooner  discharged  therefrom  by  I 
said  board  of  trustees. 

Sect.  5.  And  any  male  person  between  the  ages  pf  seventeen 
and  thirty,  who  is  not  insane,  or  mentally  or  physically  incapable 
of  being  substantially  benefited  by  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  said  labor  colony,  may  on  his  own  request  be  committed  by  any 
police  or  trial  justice,  or  any  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or  of  the 
municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  said  labor  colony.  All 
persons  so  committed  may  be  detained  in  said  colony  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year  without  recommitment.  But  the  trustees 
may  in  their  discretion  issue  to  such  pei*son  so  voluntarily  com- 
mitted a  permit  to  be  at  liberty  upon  such  conditions  as  they  deem 
best,  and  may  revoke  said  permit  at  any  time  previous  to  its  ex- 
piration. The  violation  by  the  holder  of  such  permit  of  any  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  same  shall  of  itself  make  said  permit 
void.  When  any  permit  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion has  become  void  in  any  manner,  the  trustees  may  issue  an 
oixler  authorizing  the  arrest  of  the  holder  of  such  permit  and  his 
return  to  the  colony,  and  such  order  of  arrest  may  be  ser\'ed  by 
any  officer  authorized  to  serve  criminal  process  in  any  county  in 
this  Commonwealth.  The  holder  of  said  permit  when  returned  to 
said  labor  colony  as  aforesaid  shall  be  detained  therein  according 
to  the  term  of  his  original  commitment. 

Sect.  6.  The  cost  of  trai^sporting  said  tramp  when  duly  con- 
victed and  committed  in  the  manner  aforesaid  under  section  four 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  labor  colony  shall  have 
power  to  discharge  from  custody  any  person  committed  to  their 
charge,  whenever  in  their  opinion  he  is  able  to  support  himself  by 
labor,  and  whenever  a  suitable  position  can  be  found  to  enable 
him  to  do  so;  and  they  may  discharge  such  person  upon  such 
reasonable  condition  as  they  may  see  fit  to  impose  for  his  good 
behavior,  or  otherwise;  and  upon  subsequent  breach  of  such 
condition  by  the  person  so  discharged,  shall  have  power  to  cause 
his  re-arrest  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided.     Such  person,  and 
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any  person  who  may  have  escaped  from  snch  labor  colony,  may  be 
re-arrested  by  any  constable  or  police  officer,  and  returned  to  such 
labor  colony,  and  shall  thereafter  be  detained  for  a  time  equal  to 
the  unexpired  portion  of  his  commitment  at  the  time  of  his  escape 
or  conditional  discharge,  and  in  case  of  a  person  regularly  con- 
victed  as  a  tramp  or  vagrant,  for  one  year  additional. 

Sect.  8.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  town  or  city  may 
commit  to  such  labor  colony  any  settled  male  pauper,  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty  who  is  mentally  and  physically 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  the  instruction  of  said  labor  colony, 
for  a  term  of  two  years  as  aforesaid,  provided  that  the  expense  of 
transporting  such  pauper  from  said  town  or  city  to  isuch  labor 
colony  shall  be  borne  by  the  town  or  city  where  he  was  committed, 
and  they  shall  pay  for  board  and  care  and  instruction  of  such  per- 
son a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a  week. 

Sect.  9.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  labor  colony  may  open 
an  account  with  any  person  committed  thereto,  charging  such 
person  with  the  expenses  for  his  board  and  discipline,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  week,  and  crediting 
such  person  with  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor  per- 
formed by  him,  not  to  exceed  four  dollars  per  week ;  and  if  any 
balance  shall  be  found  due  such  person,  may  pay  the  same  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  also  have 
power  in  their  discretion  to  furnish  any  person  discharged  from 
said  labor  colony  with  suitable  clothing. 

Sect.  10.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  state  in  their  report  to 
the  next  general  court  the  amount  of  money,  not  to  exceed  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  necessary  in  their  judgment  to  erect  inexpensive 
farm  structures  and  buildings  for  the  first  establishment  of  said 
labor  colony,  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  in  their  judgment 
to  provide  for  the  management  of  said  institution  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence.  They  may  employ  architects  and  surveyors, 
and  devise  plans  for  the  laying  out  of  said  labor  colony  and  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  provided  that  such  buildings 
shall  be  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  easy  and  inexpensive  additions 
to  the  same,  as  the  necessities  of  the  colony  shall  require.  For 
the  necessary  expenses  of  said  board  of  trustees  in  employing 
counsel,  surveyors,  architects  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
find  it  necessary  to  consult,  and  for  their  travelling  expenses 
during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  but  such  trustees 
shall  serve  without  pay. 
Sect.  11.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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We  believe  also  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  public,  ia  order  to  secure  a  successful  gov- 
ernment of  this  institution,  that  one  at  least  of  this  board  of 
trustees  should  be  a  representative  of  a  labor  organization 
or  a  wage  earner  in  a  mechanic  art. 

Prompt  lieporting  of  Statistics. 

And,  finally,  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  more  thor- 
oughly and  promptly  acquainted  with  the  number  of  way- 
farers existing  from  month  to  month,  we  ask  that  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  be  required  to  report  monthly  upon  blanks 
to  be  famished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  certain 
statistics  as  to  wayfarers,  and  that  abstracts  of  these  be  pub- 
lished in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  that  bureau.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  we  submit  the  following  bill :  — 

An  Act  to  peovide  for  the  publication  of  statistics  relating 

to  wayfarers. 

Section  1.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  city  and  town 
shall  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  month  make  to  the  bureau 
of  statistics  of  labor,  on  blanks  provided  by  said  bureau  for  that 
purpose,  a  report  showing  for  each  day  of  the  preceding  month 
the  number  of  wayfarers  accommodated  with  lodging,  the  number 
of  meals  furnished  wayfarers,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
performed  in  return  for  such  accommodation  ;  and  the  said  bureau 
shall  publish  a  statistical  abstract  of  said  reports  in  the  bulletin 
authorized  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  acts  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  Board  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  its  secretary, 
Mr.  William  M.  Cole,  for  the  special  care  which  he  has 
given  to  this  repoi-t,  and  to  Mr.  Albert  P.  Briggs  for  his 
services  in  the  collection  of  data. 


Evidence   Collected 


REGABDINO 


Wayfarers  and  Tramps 


Soraerville.  c    . 
Chelsea,  c  6 
Maiden,  c 
Melrose,  c 

Group  total, 

Wakefield, /wiw 
Stonehani,y  w6 
Med  ford,  c 
Winchester,  c   . 
Woburn,c 

Croup  total, 

Lexington,  ctn 
Arlington,/»wM; 
Cambridge,  r 
Belmont,  c 
Waltham,c 
Watertown,c 
Newton,  c 
Wellesley,c«itt; 

Group  total, 

Dedham,cw    . 
Jamaica  Plain,  r 
Milton, c  . 
Quincy,C7» 
Brookline,c 

Group  total, 

Grand  total. 


CO 


O 
GO 


cd 
"53 


Pop- 
.  ulation. 

1890. 


Boston, —  . 
Wayfarers'  LfAge.fmw . 
Police  stations. 


40,162 

27,909 

23,031 

8,519 


6,982 
6,155 

11,079 
4,861 

13,499 


3,197 

5,629 
70,028 

2,098 
18,707 

7,073 
24,379 

3,600 


7,123 

4,278 
16,723 
12,103 


Westfield,  c  (record  iKomplct^) 
Chicopee,  c 
Holyoke, 
Northampton,  c  vi 
Wilbraham,  d  m  w 
Palmer,  cw 
Monson,dr>i  w>. 


Total, 


•  • 


9,805 

14,050 

35,637 

14,990 

1,814 

6.520 

3,650 


c/D  \   Springfield, /wt^    .        .      44,179 


1891. 

• 

o 

• 

■ 
Dec. 

135 

17 

8 


160 

27 

3 

17 

38 

143 


143 
14 

7 


164 

53 

5 

10 

51 

228 


223  1    347 


18 

99 
207 
65 
81 
64 


534 

12 

49 

61 
978 


2,968 
184 


30 

125 
311 

52 
138 

66 


722 

130 
61 

191 
1,424 


2,925 
235 


3,152  13,160 


35 
33 
52 
53 
25 
24 


222 


393 


51 

148 

169 

135 

28 

66 


597 


194 

20 

4 

218 

54 

9 

15 

71 

376 

525 


43 

274 
367 
129 
75 
116 


1,004 


109 


75 


184 
1,931 

3;^27 
378 


3.705 


80 

124 

249 

152 

58 

60 


723 


755       728 


0 


9 


«0 

78 

182 

154 

15 

18 

6 

4 

283 

254  [ 

65 

74 

9 

H  i 

19 

8  ' 

53 

42 

343 

354 

i 

489 

48G 

i 
1 

31 

33 

6 

2 

235 

300 

303 

310 

22 

29 

116 

88 

221 

170 

934 

932  . 

80 

88 

4 

6 

85 

79 

— 

— 

262       215 


431 

388 

2,137 

2.060 

3,659 

3,434 

499 

464 

4,158 

3,898 

59 

55 

240 

120 

274 

184- 

156 

104 

50 

34 

70 

41 

19 

47 

868 

591 

761 

r>99 

Note.  ~  The  letters  following  the  name  of  the  town  indicate  the  treatment  of  tru 


WAYFABERS  AND  TRAMPS.   DETAILED  EYIDENCE 

AND  TESTIMONY. 


Abungtok. 


Wm.  B.  Foster^  Chief  of  Police. 

We  do  not  have  many  tramps  here  and  there  is  not  much  begging 
in  the  town.  Tramps  apply  at  the  station  house,  where  they  are 
supplied  with  a  ticket  which  entitles  them  to  a  night^s  lodging  at  the 
almshouse,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Those  applying  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night  are  lodged  at  the  lock-up.  If  they  reach  the  almshouse  before 
eight  o^clock,  they  are  given  a  supper,  lodging,  —  for  which  they  are 
given  a  mattxess  and  blanket,  —  and  in  the  morning  a  breakfast.  After- 
wards two  hours  of  work  is  required  of  them.  This  work  is  whatever 
the  superintendent  of  the  almshouse  can  find  for  them  to  do,  consisting 
of  sawing  wood,  shovelling  snow,  etc.  We  book  them  here  at  the 
station  house,  taking  the  name,  age,  condition,  residence,  destination 
and  nationalily.    Their  number  for  the  past  three  years  is,  as  follows :  — 


18M. 


Janury,    . 

February,  • 

April, 
May,  .       . 

Jnna,  •       • 

July,  . 

Augoft, 

September, 

October,     . 

NoTember, 

I>eeember, 

Totol,  . 


. 

81 

28 

m 

88 

82 

" 

64 

80 

- 

40 

88 

- 

21 

18 

- 

T 

1» 

- 

4 

9 

- 

6 

16 

- 

15 

46 

18 

18 

94 

80 

13 

104 

43 

41 

118 

- 

298 

680 

92 

73 

119 

139 

65 

82 

20 

61 

102 

HI 

118 

90 


1,012 


For  the  year  1894 :  Foreign-bom,  631 ;  American-bom,  881. 


Belmont. 

Frank  D.  Chanty  Chief  of  Police. 

Tramps  are  lodged  in  the  basement  of  the  town  stables  here,  which 
are  fitted  up  also  as  a  lock-up.    We  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
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coDtre  of  the  town  and  right  on  the  Concord  turnpike,  the  thoroughfare 
from  Boston  towards  Fitchburg. 

The  number  of  tramps  for  the  past  three  years,  by  months,  is  as 
follows :  — 


imi. 

1M9. 

18M. 

. 

235 

208 

- 

800 

228 

- 

S80 

813 

• 

107 

844 

- 

77 

188 

- 

17 

18 

. 

11 

4 

* 

20 

47 

- 

84 

119 

M 

108 

178 

12» 

180 

880 

S68 

888 

888 

- 

1,M7 

2,608 

1894. 


January,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
April, 
May,  .       . 
Jane,  . 
July,  . 
Auguet, 
September, 
October,     . 
November, 
December, 

Total,  . 


714 
7»8 
880 
821 
648 
846 
178 
186 
861 
404 
878 
814 


6,030 


On  the  whole,  I  think  the  class  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  They 
seem  to  be  bums  and  drunkards,  rather  than  men  who  are  simply  too 
lazy  to  work,  such  as  I  had  when  I  first  came  here.  We  take  them  in  at 
almost  any  time  of  night  up  to  eleven  o^clock.  If  they  come  later  than 
that,  they  have  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  night  police.  We  give 
them  crackers  and  water  for  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  turn  them 
out  about  six  o'clock  They  have  nothing  but  boards  and  a  cement 
floor  to  sleep  on,  and  no  blankets.  There  is  a  stove  in  the  room, 
which  they  run  themselves.  They  are  generally  on  the  road  to  Wal- 
tham  or  Fitchburg,  or,  if  coming  the  other  way,  stop  with  us  before 
going  into  Boston.  In  a  recent  article  in  a  New  York  paper  on  the 
subject  of  tramps  Belmont  was  spoken  of  as  a  **  tramps^  paradise,^* 
although  I  do  not  think  we  treat  them  much  better  than  any  other  place. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  great  many  for  such  a  small  town ;  but  since 
November  22  I  have  stationed  a  man  daily  in  front  of  the  house  about 
5  P.M.  to  tell  them  to  move  along  to  the  next  town,  and  I  have  had  far 
fewer  than  formerly. 

I  should  think  the  card  system  was  a  most  practicable  and  efficient 
means  of  reducing  the  number  of  tramps  in  Massachusetts.  I  have 
thought,  however,  myself,  that  if  citizens  were  instructed  not  to  feed 
tramps  at  their  doors,  but  to  send  them  to  the  station  house  to  be  fed, 
this  would  obviate  the  difficulty  to  a  great  extent 


Blackstone. 

William  Fitzgerald^  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  November,  1S94, 

The  number  of  tramps  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1892,  was  18 ; 
1893,  21 ;  1894, 813. 
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The  tramps  are  sent  to  the  almshouse,  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
village.  There  they  are  given  crackers  and  milk  for  supper  and  a  bed, 
and  in  the  morning  the  regular  almshouse  breakfast  This  has  been 
the  treatment  of  them  for  a  long  time,  but  imtil  lately  they  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  on  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  rather 
than  to  tramp  back  three  miles  to  the  almshouse,  which  is  that  distance 
out  of  town.  The  overseers  are  unable  to  account  for  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  last  year,  unless  it  was  due  to  the  business  depres- 
sion.   There  has  been  no  change  in  the  treatment  of  tramps. 


Boston. 
Number  of  Lodgers  cU  Wayfarers^  Lodge^  Hawkins  Street, 


1891. 

18M. 

1S98. 

. 

3,660 

8,467 

- 

8,484 

8,106 

- 

8.874 

8,807 

- 

2,626 

2,261 

- 

2,232 

2,398 

- 

1,963 

2,431 

- 

2,160 

2,816 

- 

2;182 

2,083 

- 

2,109 

2,647 

2,968 

2,662 

2,943 

2,025 

2,696 

8,040 

8,327 

8,198 

8,288 

- 

32,808 

83,416 

1S04. 


Janaary,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
AprlU 
May,  .       . 
Jane,  .       • 
July,  . 
Angoat,      • 
September, 
October,    . 
NoTember, 
December, 

Total, 


8,869 
2,917 
8,208 
8,160 
2,862 
2,333 
2,093 
2,000 
2,473 
2,fi05 
2,820 
2,093 


32,815 


Williofm  P.  Fowler^  Chairman  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  tramps  is  that  any  one  who  comes  to  Hawkins 
Street  with  a  card  from  the  police  station,  or  without  a  card  and  asks  for 
a  nighf  s  lodging  and  submits  himself  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  gets 
it  and  a  breakfast,  and  of  course  a  bath,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not, 
and  does  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  it  in  the  morning.  At  the 
same  time,  the  man  in  charge  has  a  right  to  refuse  a  person  who  is 
dronken,  or  disorderly,  or  any  one  who  he  has  reason  to  believe  will  be 
disorderly. 

Q.  How  many  nights  do  they  receive  this  P  A.  There  is  no  definite 
rule.    It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  man  in  charge. 

Q.  What  is  done  to  the  men  who  refuse,  —  do  they  go  out  ?  A.  They 
have  to. 

Q.  Where  do  they  go  ?  A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  In  many 
cases,  I  suppose,  they  go  to  the  police  station.  They  have  lodging  given 
them.  Last  winter  they  got  to  increasing  the  number  in  the  police 
stations.  A  good  many  men  do  not  like  to  go  to  our  place  because  they 
have  to  work  there.  They  get  a  card  from  the  police  station  and  hang 
around  till  after  ten  o^clock,  and  then  go  back  and  say, "  We  want  a 
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lodging.^  They  aBk  why  they  don^  go  where  they  told  them,  and  they 
say,  '*  We  did  go  up  there,  and  they  reiiised  us,**  and  then,  of  course,  it 
is  so  late  they  have  to  take  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  keeping  the  wood-yard  lodgings  open 
all  night,  so  they  will  not  have  this  excuse  P  A.  There  are  objections 
that  occur  to  me.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  able  to  dodge  it  another 
year,  though.  I  have  a  scheme  which  I  expect  to  put  in  operation,  —  a 
telephone  with  the  police  station. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  could  be  an  organized  public  sentiment 
which  would  have  some  influence  P  A.  You  cannot  influence  judges 
by  public  sentiment  or  anjrthing  else.  What  I  mean  is,  each  judge  is  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  his  opinion  is  based  upon  his  mood. 

Bobert  A,  Woods^  Andover  House,  6  Rollins  Street, 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Board  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  agencies 
of  relief  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  which  were  made  by  honest,  unemployed  persons 
who  needed  relief?  A.  ...  In  a  winter  like  last  winter  there  is  a 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  vagrants  and  jwupers  in  our  city,  and 
I  feel  that  our  present  system  of  charity  is  not  able  to  cope  with  that 
problem,  particularly  when  it  grows  as  large  as  it  did  last  winter. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  regard  to  the  tramps  P  A.  I  should  like 
to  say,  before  I  answer  that  question,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  dealing 
with  this  whole  problem  of  the  unemployed,  with  the  bona  fide  unem- 
ployed, we  have  to  begin  with  the  bottom  of  the  problem  instead  of 
the  top.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  find  some  way  of  dealing  with  the 
tramp  and  the  pauper,  of  weeding  out  that  element  of  the  problem,  Just 
as  you  do  with  a  difficult  problem  in  mathematics, — you  eliminate  certain 
factors.  While  I  think  I  feel  the  seriousness  of  the  other  problem  as 
much  as  any  one,  I  think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  tramp.  I  think  that  could  be  done  without  very  great  difficulty 
through  a  combination  of  the  police  authorities  and  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  At  present,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  under  their  charge 
a  lodging  house  and  wood-jrard,  where  men  who  go  there  are  allowed 
to  stay  three  days,  and  in  a  few  cases  longer  than  that  Of  course  that 
system  was  based  on  the  old  idea  that  tiiere  were  journeymen  going 
from  place  to  place  seeking  work.  It  was  intended  to  be,  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  Wayfarers*  Lodge.  Now  at  the  present  time  the  Board  of 
Overseers  simply  invite  tramps  to  come  to  Boston  and  be  taken  care  of 
in  this  way.  Of  course  they  work  for  their  board  and  lodging.  It  is  a. 
sort  of  invitation  to  them  to  come  to  Boston  and  stay  three  days  under 
the  city*s  hospitality  until  they  have  learned  all  die  devices,  all  the 
schemes,  all  the  avenues  of  help  and  relief.  Then,  when  they  have 
learned  these,  the  Board  of  Overseers  turn  these  people  loose  to  prey 
on  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Now,  if  the  Board  of  Overseers  would,  in  co-operation  with  the  Police 
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Commissioa,  say  to  every  man  of  this  tramp  element,  **  Come  one,  come 
all,^^  say  that  they  can  stay  all  winter  if  they  like,  doing  a  good  hard 
stint  of  work  each  day,  for  their  lodging,  snpper  and  breakfast ;  then, 
if  the  Police  Commission  wonld  enforce  the  ordinances ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  if  this  would  be  advertised  to  the  people  of  Boston,  just  as  business 
men  would  advertise,  till  it  was  lodged  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people 
of  Boiston  that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  of  giving  them  a  dime 
on  the  street,  I  believe  that  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  tramps  would 
be  decreased  by  25  per  cent  or  more  in  Boston. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that,  if  the  agencies  took  care  of  any  more 
tramps,  they  could  not  dispose  of  the  product  of  their  woi^.  A.  I 
think  in  tliat  case  it  would  well  pay  the  city  to  bum  up  the  extra  wood 
sawed. 

Q  Tou  do  not  think  that  it  would  breed  a  feeling  that  the  city  was 
trying  to  make  work,  to  carry  along  a  large  class  of  people,  and  that 
the  city  would  provide  for  the  homeless,  helpless  person?  A.  I  do  not 
think  tiiat  would  necessarily  be  so.  The  stint  of  work  could  be  made  aa 
severe  as  the  city  authorities  lik^  to  make  it 

Henry  B.  Parkhurst,  PiUs  Street  Mission,  7  Pitts  Street. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  tramps  can  stay  several  weeks  in 
Boston  by  going  from  one  mission  to  another  and  staying  a  few  days  in 
each  place,  then  take  a  turn  in  Providence  or  some  other  place,  and 
after  a  while  come  back  to  Boston,  to  the  Chardon  Street  Home,  per- 
haps P  A.  There  are  more  or  less  of  this  class  of  men  going  about,  but 
the  longer  we  live  in  the  work  the  sharper  we  grow,  and  we  find 
them  out  % 

Q.  Some  labor  test  would  not  be  inconsistent,  would  it,  with  your 
general  treatment?  You  consider  it  desirable,  do  you  not?  A.  Yes ; 
I  give  some  of  them  work. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  opportunity,  you  would  give  them  all  work?  A. 
Certainly.  I  regard  that  a  very  valuable  statement  of  .Mr.  Paine  in 
regard  to  State  farms.  Of  course  there  will  be  objections  raised  in 
regard  to  every  proposition  that  is  made.  I  think  that  is  about  as  good 
a  plan  as  anything  that  can  be  presented.  Tewksbury  is  overloaded  all 
the  time. 

Q.  What  other  missions  are  there  that  will  receive  lodgers?  A. 
Mr.  Wesf  s  mission  on  Kneeland  Street. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  last  winter?  A.  I  guess  that  was  all. 
Nearly  all  the  station  houses  were  open  last  winter.  There  has  been, 
ever  since  I  have  been  there,  a  certain  class  of  men  that  I  have  noticed 
particularly,  and  all  they  do  is  to  bum  and  beg  for  a  living.  Our  offi- 
eers  cateh  onto  them.  In  fact,  most  of  the  ofSicers  at  the  West  End  know 
who  they  are. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  arrested?  A.  A  good  many  of  them  are,  but 
tliey  don^  mind  that  At  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  many  of  them 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  shoved  into  some  institution. 
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Eev,  Eufus  B,  Tobey,  Associate  Pastor,  Berkeley  Temple, 

Briefly  and  somewhat  cradelj  let  me  classify  the  miemployed  men  as 
I  know  them  to-day.  First,  there  are  three  gnules  of  tramps :  (1)  The 
one  who  adopts  the  profession  deliberately,  and  without  any  compunc- 
tions of  conscience.  I  could  take  a  guide  acquainted  with  them  and 
show  you  to-day  men  who  are  simply  parasites.  "  They  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,"  but  just  work  other  people  for  a  living.  A  young  man 
came  to  me  a  while  ago  who  pretended  to  be  in  need  of  work,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  do  anything  that  could  be  secured  for  him ; 
but  my  janitor  won  his  confidence,  and  the  young  fellow  told  him  he 
deliberately  chose  to  get  something  for  nothing  out  of  the  world,  and  to 
make  his  living  by  influencing  others  to  aid  him.  Yet  this  young  fellow 
never  asked  for  food,  or  clothing,  or  shelter,  directly.  He  had  various 
tricks  of  the  trade,  one  of  which  was  avoiding  the  back  door,  going  to 
the  j&ont  door  and  asking  if  the  head  of  the  house  had  any  work  to 
give  him.  He  rarely  received  an  affirmative  reply,  but  usually  an  offer 
of  either  money  or  food  or  clothing.  This  man,  as  a  type,  could  be 
multiplied  by  scores  in  the  city  of  Boston 

(2)  Then  there  is  the  tramp,  who,  through  drink,  has  lost  his  tools 
and  the  respect  of  his  friends,  and  becomes  a  '^  ne'er-do-weel,"  because 
he  is  satisfied  with  his  animal  life ;  the  summit  of  his  ambition  is  to  get 
enough  to  eat  and  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  drink. 

(8)  A  third  class  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  pawned  their  tools, 
whereby  their  hands  have  been  tied,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  —  ofl;en  unsuccessfully  —  employment  in  some  other  line  of  work 
than  that  in  which  they  were  experienced.  These  men  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  life  of  tramps  and  made  to  support  themselves  if  their  own 
tools  were  recovered  or  others  provided  for  them.  They  are  where  they 
are  chiefly  through  misfortune,  and  stay  there  under  protest.  Their 
desire  is  to  gain  self-respect  and  the  means  of  getting  a  living. 

ff,  C.  Young,  State  Street 

Several  of  us  were  discussing  the  tramp  question.  One  had  come 
into  the  office  of  one  of  my  friends,  and  asked  for  some  money,  and 
my  friend  said, "  If  I  give  you  five  cents,  you  will  go  out  and  get  a 
glass  of  beer,"  and  he  said,  **  Certainly  I  will,  and  get  a  tree  lunch  with 
it."  The  question  occurred  to  us  whether  a  man  had  better  spend  five 
cents  for  a  glass  of  beer  and  the  free  lunch,  or  spend  it  in  a  restaurant ; 
and  we  spent  three  months  in  investigating  these  five-cent  restaurants, 
and  decided  that  a  cheap  restaurant  could  be  improved  upon. 

Q  Do  you  think  a  restaurant  of  this  sort  would  induce  tramps  to 
spend  the  winter  here?  A.  I  think  that  would  cut  but  very  little 
figure. 

Q  With  a  cheap  lodging  and  three  meals  a  day  for  fifteen  cents,  do 
you  not  think  that  after  a  few  years  Boston  would  be  regarded  as  a  pretty 
cheap  place  to  live  in  ?    A.    If  I  were  in  the  place  of  one  of  those  men 
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1  should  regard  the  city  a  pretty  good  place  to  winter  in  under  any  con- 
dition, because  if  I  had  a  little  money  in  my  pocket  I  could  spend  it  and 
still  feel  myself  better  off  than  in  some  odier  places.  I  think  the  pro* 
portion  that  would  be  attracted  simply  by  the  fact  of  cheap  meals 
would  be  very  small  compared  with  the  amount  we  have  here  any- 
way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression  as  to  the  character  of  the  persons  the 
five-cent  restaurants  feed  P  Were  they  persons  that  had  permanent  jobs, 
such  as  teamsters,  butchers,  office  boys,  etc.  P  A.  We  have  had  very 
few  boys.  Of  course  we  could  not  ask  men  who  they  were.  That  was 
not  our  business.  It  made  no  difference  to  us  whether  a  man  was  a 
tramp  or  as  well  dressed  as  you  or  I.  He  received  his  meal  if  he  paid 
his  money.  Now,  calling  all  those  who  received  aid  tramps,  that  would 
be  ten  per  cent,  and  we  figure,  judging  from  personal  observation,  that 
probably  about  fifteen  per  cent,  more  were  of  that  class.  We  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  observing  the  character  of  the  men.  We  thought 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  were  honest,  industrious  men,  and  the  other 
twenty-five  per  cent  the  floating  population,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
call  them. 

Bbiohton. 

Edward  F.  Qaskin^  Police  Captain* 

We  seldom  put  up  tramps  at  the  station  house  here,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  they  do  not  at  any  of  the  Boston  station  houses.  We  are 
supplied  with  tickets,  which  we  give  to  applicants  for  lodgings,  and  these 
tickets  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  Hawkins  Street  Lodge.  We 
sometimes  give  them  five  cents  for  car-fare.  They  may  use  this  five 
cents  in  getting  to  Newton  or  Brookline,  I  suppose.  Occasionally,  when 
an  old  man  or  woman  comes  here  at  nine  or  ten  o^clock  at  night,  we 
put  him  up  for  the  night;  but  it  is  only  in  cases  where  it  would  be 
cruel  to  turn  him  away.  I  do  not  believe  we  average  twenty  such 
cases  a  year. 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Police  SUdion,  Jamaica  Plain. 

We  have  always  accommodated  a  few  tramps  here,  but  when  they 
applied  earlier  tiian  9  pm  we  used  to  send  them  to  the  Hawkins 
Street  Lodge.  Since  the  Hawkins  Street  Lodge  has  been  kept  open 
until  2  A  M.,  we  have  received  orders  not  to  receive  tramps  except  in 
emergency  cases. 

1  do  not  think  tbere  is  any  police  station  in  Boston  that  puts  up  as 
many  as  we  do.  There  is  a  lock-up  in  West  Roxbuiy,  and  there  are 
three  lock-ups  in  Dorchester,  which  probably  never  put  them  up.  When 
a  tramp  comes  more  than  once  within  a  month  or  two  to  our  station  house, 
we  send  him  down  to  Deer  Island  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy ;  and  we 
have  been  so  strict  with  them  that  they  are  very  loath  to  apply  here  for 
lodging,  generally  preferring,  if  south-bound,  to  go  as  far  as  Dedham  or 
Hyde  Park,  or,  if  north-bound,  to  stop  at  Dedham  or  Hyde  Park  before 
going  to  the  city  the  next  day. 
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The  numbera  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows, — the  excep- 
tional numbers  for  January,  1894,  being  due  to  the  hct  that  the  Coxey 
Army  was  housed  one  night  during  thaX  month :  — 


Jannary,  . 
F^bnimry, 
Mareh,  . 
AprtU  . 
May, .  . 
Jqim, 
July, 

Angnit,  • 
Septemb«r« 
October,  . 
NoT6mb«r, 

Total, 


6 

4 

10 

10 

10 

T 

S 

4 

5 

13 

11 

10 

16 

M 

96 

26 

19 

14 

14 

10 

T 

8 

6 

S 

14 

11 

1 


128 


Brimfield. 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  Farm, 

We  lodge  tramps  here  at  the  poor  farm,  which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  yery  "  warm  stop,"  as  it  is  called.  Sometimes  a  number  will 
apply  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  for  lodging ;  in  that  case,  if  there  is 
any  work  for  them  to  do,  we  have  them  work  until  dark.  They  are  lodged 
in  a  large,  airy  upper  room,  which  is  heated  from  below  by  a  stove  pipe 
which  passes  through  the  room.  There  are  six  bunlcs  for  sleeping  accom* 
modations,  with  mattresses  and  blankets ;  the  rest  sleep  on  mattresses 
and  blankets  strewn  about  on  the  floor.  The  place  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean  by  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
we  seem  never  to  be  troubled  with  any  vermin  in  the  room.  We  give 
them  all  the  crackers  and  skimmed  milk  tfaey  want,  alliiough  this  past 
winter  we  have  not  had  so  much  milk  as  formerly.  We  get  it  from  a 
daily  near  by. 

They  are  a  younger  and  better  set  of  men  dian  w6  used  to  have,  and 
many  are  extremely  intelligent  and  seem  to  know  all  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  often  discussing  tiie  current  events  and  books  of  the 
day  very  intelligently. 

I  suppose  the  large  number  that  we  have  here  may  be  due  to  the  repu- 
tation it  has  of  being  a  "  warm  stop,"  and  also  to  the  fiict  that  tlie  town 
of  Warren,  which  is  on  the  railroad,  refuses  to  take  them. 

I  should  think  that  some  kind  of  State  farm  and  workshop  ought  to  be 
adopted,  where  these  fellows  could  be  made  to  earn  their  own  living. 
We  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  until  some  such  method  is 
adopted. 
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In  the  morning,  after  giving  them  tlieir  breakfitst,  we  work  them 
abont  the  farm  or  at  sawing  and  splitting  wood.  This  wood  we  bum 
here  on  the  &rm,  and  they  almost  always  kept  na  well  supplied. 
Veiy  few  attempt  to  run  away  to  avoid  the  work,  although  some  haye 
done  so. 

The  numbers  by  years  since  1892  are  as  follows :  — 

March,  1892,  to  Harcb,  1898, 480 

March  1, 1893,  to  March  1, 1894 1,365 

March  1, 1894,  to  Febmaiy  1, 1895, 1,170 


1M4. 

18M. 

January, 

. 

164 

Febraary,     . 

- 

- 

Haxeh 

816 

- 

April,    .... 

167 

- 

May,     .... 

65 

- 

June,     .... 

22 

- 

1894. 


189S. 


Jaiy 

6 

AaguBt, 

0 

September,   . 

21 

October, 

106 

NoTember,    . 

156 

Deoember,    • 

147 

Bbookune. 

Alomo  Bowman^  Chief  of  Police. 

We  are  not  greatly  troubled  with  tramps,  the  numbers  of  which  are 
as  follows :  — 


189S. 


ISM. 


January,  . 
February, 
March, 
April,       . 
May,.       . 
June, 
July, . 
Augnet,    . 
September, 
October,   . 
November, 
December, 

ToUl, 


262 

216 

815 

166 

65 

40 

80 

27 

77 

180 

185 

297 


1.750 


816 
858 
474 

250 

122 

52 

81 

51 

166 

828 

605 

625 


8,273 


875 
405 
404 
406 
2U 
102 
20 
47 
152 
208 
546 
634 


4,100 


We  have  a  tramp  room  in  the  basement  of  the  police  station,  situated 
next  to  the  furnace,  and  also  heated  by  steam  pipes.  We  also  have 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor  which  will  accommodate  about  ten  tramps, 
where  we  put  men  who  turn  up  more  than  three  times  in  the  same 
month.    When  an  exceptionally  well-dressed  man  comes,  we  put  him 
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in  the  room  which  we  use  for  women,  as  there  are  almost  never  any 
women. 

The  tramp  room  accommodates  about  thirty-five  men,  being  abont 
thirty-three  feet  by  twelve.  The  qnarters  consist  of  two  shelves  rmi- 
ning  the  length  of  the  room,  one  above  the  other. 

They  are  tamed  out  about  7  a.m.,  and  are  received  any  time  dur- 
ing the  night.  They  can  have  all  the  crackers  and  water  they  want. 
We  formerly  gave  them  a  breakiast  of  hot  coffee  and  bread,  but  discon- 
tinued this  last  March. 

The  tramps  of  the  past  year  appear  to  be  a  much  better  class  than 
formerly,  better  dressed,  more  intelligent,  and  more  inclined  apparently 
to  work.  We  have  no  work  test ;  lack  of  room  prevents.  The  town 
stone  ledge  is  over  three  miles  from  the  police  station,  and  there  is 
really  noising  on  which  we  could  set  them  at  work. 

Almost  none  of  them  have  kits  of  tools ;  in  fact,  the  few  who  have,  seem 
to  use  them  more  as  a  blind  to  obtain  charity  than  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. When  a  tramp  appears  more  than  three  times  in  tlie  same  month 
at  the  station  house,  he  is  examined,  and  if  he  cannot  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  he  is  usually  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  at  Dedham 
for  from  two  to  four  montiis.  Hard  cases  are  occasionally  sent  to 
Bridgewater. 

The  tramps  appear  to  be  much  younger  on  the  average  than  for- 
merly. The  record  we  take  of  them  is :  name,  age,  height,  eyes,  hair, 
complexion,  birth-place,  residence  and  occupation.  When  practicable, 
we  send  them  back  to  Boston  if  they  say  they  have  come  thence,  but 
usually  they  claim  to  have  come  from  a  much  greater  distance. 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  card  system,  and  should  not  care  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it  without  Investigation,  although  from  what  you  say  of  it, 
I  should  judge  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  tramps  in  the  State  to  a 
very  small  number. 

The  Irish  are  most  numerous  among  the  tramps,  and  the  native-born 
American  probably  next. 

We  have  occasionally  sent  to  the  town  hall  some  clothing,  especially 
old  shoes,  which  we  distribute  among  the  most  needy  lookmg  of  tlie 
lodgers.  Recently  the  contributions  have  fallen  off  somewhat,  so  I  have 
appealed  through  the  public  press  of  the  town  that  they  may  be  con- 
tinued. Some  of  the  men  actually  have  not  enough  clothing  to  cover 
them,  and  their  feet  are  oftentimed  on  the  ground.  This  is  the  only 
relief  which  we  give  them. 

[The  following  is  the  appeal  above  referred  to,  which  appeared  in  the 
"Brookline  Chronicle  "  for  Feb.  2, 1895 :  — 

"  Many  of  the  poor  lodgers  who  seek  shelter  over  night  in  the  police 
station  are  almost  barefoot,  and  it  grieves  the  officers  to  send  them  away 
in  the  morning  with  little  or  no  protection  from  the  cold,  damp  ground. 
Citizens  who  have  cast-off  shoes  (not  slippers,  as  some  have  heretofore 
donated)  will  be  doing  merciful  kindness  by  sending  them  to  the  station 
for  distribution  "] 
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Cambridoe. 

X.  «/:  Cloyes,  Chief  of  Police. 

We  have  tliree  lines  of  railroads  nmning  through  Cambridge,  and  a 
great  many  freight  cars  have  been  left  standing  on  side  tracks  through 
the  night.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  large  number  of  tramps  to  sleep 
in  these  cars  and  in  the  morning  spread  out  through  the  city.  I  gave 
orders  to  have  the  officers  on  the  line  of  these  roads  look  through  the 
cars  eveiy  night  and  arrest  all  persons  found  in  them,  and  make  com- 
plaint to  the  court  under  the  statutes  for  walking  on  the  railroad  track ; 
the  result  has  been  that  in  five  months  106  have  been  before  the  court 
and  fined  five  dollars  each,  and  for  non-payment  of  fine  were  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  thirty  days.  We  found  this  the  best  complaint 
to  make,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  conviction  for  vagrancy, 
although  we  have  done  so  in  several  cases  where  we  have  found  men 
going  from  house  to  house  begging. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Police, 

Cambridge  has  no  work-test,  and  has  not  applied  one  in  recent  years. 
There  has  always  been  difficulty  in  convicting  tramps  of  vagrancy,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  convicting  them  for  walking  on  the 
railroad  tracks,  if  they  use  the  tracks  or  cars  in  any  way.  The  usual 
sentence  is  five  dollars  fine,  but  last  year  only  one  paid  that  fine.  In 
default  of  it  they  have  thirty  days  in  the  house  of  correction.  If  a  man 
turns  up  at  one  of  the  Cambridge  stations  and  is  clearly  a  dead  beat,  he 
is  immediately  sent  back  to  Boston,  if  that  is  the  direction  whence  he 
came.  Many  of  them  come  from  Boston  to  escape  the  wood  sawing  at 
the  Hawkins  Street  yard,  but  Cambridge  exercised  no  leniency  toward 
them,  and  it  is  only  when  the  night  is  extremely  cold  and  the  man  is 
physically  unable  to  get  back,  if  it  is  probable  that  he  came  from  Bos- 
ton, that  he  is  taken  in. 

The  men  are  put  in  cells,  and  are  given  crackers  and  water. 

It  is  not  right  that  tramps  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 
Tery  few  of  the  police  stations  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  them, 
and  the  officers  have  already  too  much  to  do. 

The  numbers,  of  late,  are  as  follows :  — 


189S. 

1894. 

189S. 

1894. 

January, 
February,     . 
Harcb,  .       .       , 
April,    • 
May,      .       .       , 

8 
S7 

la 

7 
8 

6 

7 

41 
80 
60 
22 
80 
20 
12 

Anguat,       •       • 
September,  •       • 
October,      • 
November,  •       • 
December,  •       • 

Total,    •       . 

7 
12 
14 
16 
81 

10 
22 
20 
88 
80 

June,     • 
July,     . 

165 

844 
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Chelsea. 

Wm,  P,  Drurt/t  Chief  of  Police, 

The  tramps  are  given  lodgings  in  wooden  cells  containing  each  two 
double  bonks.  They  are  given  a  blanket,  and  are  allowed  as  mach 
fresh  pilot  bread  as  they  can  eat  both  night  and  morning.  The  only 
return  asked  is  that  they  shall  sweep  out  the  cells  in  the  morning.  The 
only  record  taken  is  their  name,  nationality  and  place  from  which  they 
came.  The  officers  noticed  yery  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
tramps  last  year. 

The  tramp  room  is  in  the  basement  of  (^e  police  station,  where  we 
take  them  in  at  any  time  after  6  p.m.  and  turn  them  out  at  7  a.h.  Their 
numbers  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows :  — 


1894. 


January,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
AprU, 
May,  .       . 
Jnae,         . 
July,  .       . 
Augaat,     . 
6epteinb«r, 
October,    . 
November, 
December, 

Total,. 


. 

182 

272 

- 

164 

804 

- 

80T 

824 

• 

188 

197 

- 

64 

68 

- 

27 

40 

- 

80 

26 

- 

26 

68 

- 

64 

164 

1S6 

128 

819 

148 

128 

421 

IM 

272 

426 

- 

1,646 

2,618 

806 
880 
480 
879 
230 
109 
27 
68 
117 
281 
820 
463 


3,180 


The  trouble  wiHi  putting  more  through  for  yagrancy  is  that  the 

judges  will  not  convict.    They  are  constantly  receiving  notices  from  the 

houses  of  correction  and  workhouses — Bridgewater  and  elsewhere  — 

that  they  are  over-crowded,  and  therefore  on  any  reasonable  pretext 

they  let  up  on  a  man  that  is  brought  up  for  vagrancy.   If  some  such  law 

as  the  New  York  scheme  you  describe  were  enacted,  I  think  it  would 

tend  in  a  great  measure  to  drive  tramps  out  of  the  State ;  but  a  more 

strict  interpretation  of  the  present  law  I  think  would  not  be  feasible 

unless  there  are  some  additional  prison   fia^ilities  established.    Our 

jails  are  tremendously  over-crowded,  and  they  are  constantly  letting 

vagrants  and  other  petty  law  breakers  go  for  want  of  room  to  keep 

them.  I 

Chesterfield. 
Wm.  Bancroft, 

Chesterfield  takes  care  of  the  tramps  only  on  an  order  from  the  select- 
men, but,  as  it  happens,  the  chairman  lives  three  miles  from  the  village, 
and  it  is  cheaper  for  the  tramp  to  get  out  of  the  town  than  it  is  feo  go 
back  to  the  selectman's  house  for  the  order. 
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CmcoPEE. 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Police  Station. 

We  take  them  in  any  time  after  five  o^clock  and  torn  them  out  about 
seven  a.m.  We  put  them  up  in  the  tramp  room,  accommodating  about 
twenty-five,  which  is  nothing  but  a  bare  whitewashed  room  with  warmed 
cement  floor.  The  room  is  steam  heated.  They  are  a  better  looking 
and  younger  set  than  formerly.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  young 
fellows,  not  yet  twenty-one. 

Jan.  18, 1895,  a  rumor  was  printed  in  the  Springfield  newspapers  that 
a  wood-yard  had  been  established  here,  where  we  should  make  the 
tramps  work.  The  result  was  that  whereas  we  had  been  having  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  a  night,  the  numbers  for  the  next  week  fell  to  an 
average  of  six  or  eight  a  night.  They  then  found  that  it  was  a  hoax, 
and  gradually  reached  their  former  numbers. 

Very  few  come  from  Boston.  Most  of  them  say  they  come  from 
Northampton,  Ware,  Westfield  or  Pittsfield.  They  are  men  who  ought 
to  be  reclaimed  from  their  present  life,  who  took  to  the  road  from  neces- 
sity and  stick  to  it  from  choice.  If  eveiy  town  would  make  them  work 
or  refuse  to  put  them  up,  it  would  drive  them  out  of  the  State  or  into 
honest  employment 

Most  of  the  old  bobos  give  Springfield  a  wide  berth,  going  straight 
through  from  Connecticut  to  Chicopee  or  Holyoke  in  a  day,  or  stopping 
out  at  Westfield  or  Easthampton.  Many  also,  coming  from  the  east, 
reach  here  from  Wilbraham  or  Ware  in  a  day. 

The  numbers  for  the  past  three  years  by  montlis  are  as  follows :  — 


IMl. 

ISM. 

189S. 

18M. 

K 

240 

121 

881 

- 

126 

188 

414 

• 

144 

178 

488 

- 

88 

116 

482 

- 

40 

80 

114 

- 

6 

6 

27 

• 

4 

7 

6 

- 

6 

12 

18 

• 

14 

A2 

61 

88 

01 

100 

180 

148 

220 

826 

488 

124 

181 

856 

616 

- 

1,167 

1,643 

8,113 

ISSB. 


Jairaary, 
F^bnury, 
Maroh,    • 
April,      . 
May.       . 
June,      • 
Jnly, 
August,  . 
BeptembM*, 
October, 
KoTember, 
December, 

Total. 


487 


CUHKENGTON. 

Mr,  Qumey, 

There  are  very  few  tramps  in  this  region,  fewer  than  ten  years  ago. 
Goshen  had  pei^aps  not  over  half  a  dozen  a  year  on  an  average.  Tlie 
town  of  Worthington  sends  its  tramps  to  the  hotel  and  feeds  them  in  the 
kitchen. 
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Dedham. 

Keeper  of  the  Lock-up. 

We  are  not  greatly  troubled  by  tramps  here,  although  Dedham  is  on 
their  direct  road  from  Boston  to  Providence  and  the  southern  cities  of 
eastern  Massachusetts.  We  lodge  them  in  the  basement  of  the  fire-engine 
house,  which  serves  also  as  a  lock-up.  We  take  them  in  at  almost  any 
time  of  night,  although  if  they  come  after  ten  o^clock  they  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  police  officer.  They  are  given  crackers  and  water  for  break- 
fast, and  turned  out  at  7  a.m.  We  have  no  work-test,  nor  would  one 
be  practicable.  The  number  for  the  past  three  years  by  months  is  as 
follows : — 


1891. 


1S9S. 


ISQS. 


1M4. 


Jannary,    . 
February, . 
March, 
April, 
May,  .       . 
June,         . 
July,  . 
Angnit,     . 
Boptember, 
October,    . 
November, 
December, 

Total,  . 


lao 

100 


80 
88 

128 
6S 
Zi 
22 
21 
28 
38 
88 
08 

120 


782 


108 

180 

161 

70 

81 

U 

26 

25 

88 

140 

238 

814 


1,430 


204 
108 
881 
805 
188 
00 

ao 

78 
134 
282 
225 
208 


2,240 


Generally  they  have  been  of  a  better  class  the  last  two  years  than 
formerly,  more  respectably  dressed  and  better  appearing,  and  appar- 
ently more  willing  to  work,  if  they  could  find  any.  They  trouble  the 
residents  of  the  town  more  or  less  by  begging  for  food  at  the  house  doors. 
I  should  think  that  the  "  card  system "  which  you  describe  would  be  a 
very  efifectual  means  of  diminishing  their  number.  I  should  not,  how- 
ever, care  to  express  an  opinion  on  it  myself,  and  have  no  suggestions 
to  make. 

Dover. 
J.  W,  Eiggins^  Selectman, 

We  formerly  had  the  tramps  put  up  by  a  man  here  in  town,  who  was 
paid  twenty-five  cents  for  each  one  lodged.  He  was  instructed  to  give 
them  nothing  but  crackers  and  water,  but  from  the  numbers  that  came 
here  it  is  possible  that  they  got  a  good  deal  more  than  that  In  fact, 
as  long  as  he  was  keeping  them  at  all,  it  was  for  his  interest  to  get  as 
many  as  possible.  He  also  gave  them  a  comfortable  room  and  the  daily 
papers,  which  they  could  read  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  he- allowed 
them  to  bum  all  night    In  the  neighboring  town  of  Milford,  when  the 
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ofScer  was  searching  the  tramps  one  night,  he  found  a  book  containing 
the  names  of  all  Massachusetts  towns,  and  with  an  X  against  certain  ones 
and  an  XX  against  others.  When  he  asked  the  tramp  the  meaning 
of  these  signs,  he  said  an  X  meant  a  good  stopping-place.    Upon 

being  asked  what  an  XX  meant,  he  replied  "  Oh,  that  is  a  d d 

good  stopping-place  !  ^  Dover  was  marked  with  an  XX I  In  the  early 
spring  of  1892  the  authorities  here  decided  that  we  were  getting  too  many 
tramps,  and  that  a  change  must  be  made.  We  built  two  brick  cells  in  the 
town  house  cellar,  in  which  they  coulii  sleep  on  a  plank  platform.  We 
gave  them  blankets  and  nothing  but  crackers  and  water  to  eat,  and  heated 
the  place  with  a  stove.  We  also  adopted  the  ticket  system,  by  which  the 
tramp  was  compelled  to  apply  to  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  a 
ticket,  which  he  would  pr3sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  lock-up.  This  en- 
titled him  to  a  night's  lodging.  As  the  overseer  of  the  poor  lived  three 
miles  from  the  lock-up,  wltich  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  it  was  much 
easier  for  tramps  to  move  to  the  nearest  town  than  to  go  three  miles 
away  and  three  miles  back  again.  As  you  may  notice  from  the  table  of 
the  numbers  here  for  the  past  six  years,  tramps  do  not  regard  Dover 
any  longer  as  a  paradise. 

[The  number  of  tramps  lodged  in  Dover,  as  reported  to  the  State  Board 
of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  since  1888  is  as  follows :  — 


1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 


174 
972 
864 
832 


1892, 
1893, 
1894, 


350 
10 
29 


Everett. 
Samuel  M.  Emerton^  Chief  of  Police, 

We  have  largely  shut  down  on  tramps  appljring  at  the  police  station 
here  for  lodging.  About  ten  years  ago  we  put  up  1,600,  but  last  year 
only  74.  We  really  havent  accommodations  to  put  up  any  tramps ; 
in  fact,  we  want  a  larger  police  station  for  our  regular  prisoners,  some- 
times having  as  many  as  twenty  in  here  with  only  six  cells.  When  an 
able-bodied  man  applies  for  lodging,  we  either  send  him  back  to  Boston 
or  tell  him  to  go  farther  up  the  road.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  them 
go  over  to  Chelsea,  and  some  keep  on  to  Lynn.'  I  really  think  if  every 
town  should  adopt  a  work-test,  it  would  decrease  very  largely  the  num- 
b3r  of  tramps  in  this  State.  It  would  drive  out  the  old  rounders,  and 
make  us  more  willing  to  put  up  those  who  were  left,  because  they  would 
probably  be  the  more  industrious  and  honest  men,  who  would  be  willing 
to  submit  to  some  work-test,  and  who  would  not  make  the  application 
of  a  work-test  a  tremendous  burden  to  the  department  through  their 
unwillingness  to  work  and  ability  to  shirk. 

East  Longmbadow. 

MeTnber  of  (he  Board  of  Selectmen. 

No  figures  are  kept  here  of  the  tramps  lodged.  We  did  not  put  up 
many  last  winter,  perhaps  about  400.     There  were  19G  in  the  month 
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of  March  alone.  Along  the  first  part  of  April  we  shut  down  entirely 
on  taking  them.  We  do  not  take  any  this  winter.  We  lodged  them 
In  a  room  in  a  house  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  gave  them 
blankets  and  the  floor  to  sleep  on,  and  kept  the  room  warm  by  a  stove. 
The  man  who  had  charge  of  this  received  fifty  cents  apiece  for  each  one 
put  up.  They  had  first  to  obtain  an  order  from  one  of  the  selectmen 
before  he  could  take  them.  In  the  morning  he  gave  them  crackers  and 
coffee  and  whatever  else  he  chose  to.  We  tried  a  little  to  make  them 
work,  but  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  watch  them ;  and  afler  about  a 
dozen  had  run  away  on  successive  mornings  we  gave  np  the  attempt 
Only  in  extreme  casas  now  do  we  take  any  one.  We  hare  perhaps  taken 
six  or  ten  this  winter.  We  tell  them  now  to  go  either  to  West  Long- 
meadow  *  or  to  Springfield. 

Fall  River. 
John  Fleet,  City  Marshal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  in  the  number  of  tramps  in  this  city  P  A. 
I  should  say  there  was.  In  1893  we  had  a  greater  number  than  we  have 
had  for  some  years  before,  —  that  is,  tramps  that  stop  at  our  police 
station ;  we  put  them  up  as  lodgers. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  that  put  np  as  lodgers  are  honestly 
desiring  work  P  A.  I  have  not  gone  into  this  to  find  what  proportion, 
but  I  should  say  that  the  greater  part  of  them  that  come  our  way  are 
honest  working  men  that  have  come  the  past  year  or  year  and  a  half, 
willing  to  take  work,  and,  I  believe,  would  take  work  if  they  could  get  it 

Q.  You  think  if  it  were  told  each  applicant  for  lodging  that  he  could 
have  a  lodging  in  your  station  upon  condition  that  he  should  work  one 
hour  or  two  hours  sawing  wood,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  it  P  A. 
The  majority  of  them  would  be  willing  to  do  that  to  get  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, although  our  lodgings  are  something  which  are  pretty  poor,  —  that 
is,  compared  with  other  places. 

Q.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  this  morning.  They  are 
clean.    A.    Yes,  they  are  clean ;  a  bare  board,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  many  persons  committed  in  this  city  for  vagrancy  P  A.  Not 
many  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lodgers  we  have  at  our  station. 
We  have  at  times  men  who  are  arrested  for  vagrancy  who  are  found 
sleeping  in  outrhouses  and  other  places,  —  that  is,  out  on  the  street,  — 
whom  we  lock  up,  and  sometimes  put  before  the  court  for  vagrancy. 
If  we  find  that  these  men  are  honest  and  want  to  get  work,  we  let 
thenS  go. 

Q.  Is  it  difiicult  to  get  evidence  which  would  convict  a  man  for 
vagrancy  P  A.  In  all  the  convictions  that  we  have  had,  there  has  been 
no  difiiculty  at  all. 

Q.  Would  sleeping  out  of  doors  in  a  shed  be  sufficient  evidence  P  A. 
If  he  didn't  have  possible  means  of  support,  and  went  from  tippling  shop 
to  tippling  shop,  that  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  many  who  apply  for  a  night's  lodging  have 

*  No  tramps  have  ever  been  lodged  in  West  Ii)ngmeadow. 
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money  on  their  persons  ?  A.  We  do  not  search  them  to  find  out  whether 
they  have  or  not  When  they  apply  for  lodging,  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  hayen^t  any  money  at  all.    I  do  not  think  that  they  have. 

Q.  Where  are  v,agrants  generally  sent  when  committed  on  charge  of 
yagrancyP  A.  To  the  house  of  correction ;  sometimes  to  the  Bridge- 
water  State  Farm. 

Q.  WTiat  is  the  usual  term?  A.  From  one  to  six  months  in  the 
house  of  correction,  —  one  year  or  more  at  the  Bridgewater  State  Farm. 

Q.  Where  do  these  persons  get  their  breakfast  when  they  lodge  in 
the  station  house  P  A.  They  get  it  the  best  they  can ;  sometimes  they 
work,  and  sometimes  they  beg  when  they  get  out  of  this  town. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  stay  here  in  this  town?  A.  If  a  tramp  stays 
here  and  is  put  in  our  station  three  nights  altogether,  we  put  him  before 
the  courts  for  vagrancy.  They  know  it,  and  get  out  of  town.  We  give 
them  nothing  at  all  to  eat. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  loafers  during  the 
past  year  is  composed  of  more  honest,  decent  men  than  in  former  years, 
four,  five  or  ten  years  ago  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  There  are  more 
workingmen  looking  for  employment. 


Hon.  William  S.  Oreene^  ex^Mayor. 

All  that  I  have  had  to  deal  with  vagrants  and  tramps  is  what  I  had 
as  superintendent  of  prisons.  My  idea  about  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
and  tramps  is  this :  I  would  not  give  a  man  a  meal  of  victuals  or  lodg- 
ing unless  he  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Would  you,  for  example,  give  a  man  a  lodging  in  the  station 
house  P  A.  No,  sir ;  not  even  in  the  station  house,  unl3ss  he  worked 
for  it.    Not  even  on  a  board  plank. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  apply  the  work-test  at  the  station 
house  P    A.    I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  any  conclusions  as  to  what  sort  of  work  it  would  be 
practicable  to  introduce  in  our  Massachusetts  towns  ?  A.  Wood-suw- 
inor  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  expense  ?  These  men  would 
have  to  be  watched  by  a  jK>lice  officer  while  they  were  at  work  to  see 
that  they  did  not  escape.  A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  have  it  so  fitted  that 
they  couldn^t  escape.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  practical  ob- 
jections on  the  ground  of  increased  tax  to  the  poorhouse.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  aid,  because  it  would  teach  these  men  to  work.  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  men  go  to  the  house  of  correction  for  drunken- 
ness and  other  minor  crimes  that  are  injured  very  much  by  being 
imprisoned  and  kept  idle.  I  tliink  if  there  was  a  system  of  work 
established  there,  so  that  when  a  man  went  there  he  would  be  obliged 
to  work  at  something,  sawing  wood  or  breaking  stone,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  The  great  trouble  in  o;ir  Commonwealth  is  that  the  system 
of  labor  is  very  deficient.  I  think  there  are  too  many  men  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction,  and  they  are  mixed  together,  and  become  unfitted 
to  do  work. 
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Q.  Supposing  a  tramp  ia  committed  for  vagrancy  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  three  months,  would  he  do  any  work  there  ?  A.  I  think  so. 
Our  laws,  however,  are  such,  regulating  the  number  that  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  certain  employments,  that  you  can  employ  but  very  few,  and 
then  there  are  restrictions  in  regard  to  their  employment,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  labor;  but  I  do  not  think  they  ever 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  a  greater  amount 
of  work  without  changing  that  law  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  You  would 
have  to  change  the  law  first.  I  think  the  question  of  competition  amounts 
to  but  very  little. 

Q.  It  would  bo  rather  difficult  to  get  the  law  changed,  would  it  not  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  so  ?  Wlien  I  was  first  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  prisons,  the  law  provided  that  there  should  be  no  machinery 
used  in  prisons.  That  was  considered  by  the  Attorney-General  to  mean 
no  new  machinery.  I  immediately  went  to  work  to  have  the  law  changed 
so  that  machinery  could  be  introduced,  and  after  several  years  I  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  men  of  both  parties  that  the  law  was  wrong,  and 
that  machinery  should  be  used  in  prisons.  The  matter  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislature,  and  was  adopted  by  both  branches  and  received  the 
approval  of  Governor  Russell.  I  think  the  Legislature  was  convinced 
that  the  system  was  wrong,  and  so  readily  remedied  the  matter  when  it 
was  fairly  presented  to  them. 

Q.  Now,  taking  those  sent  up  for  vagrancy  because  they  do  not  work, 
do  yon  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  introduce  into  our  houses  of 
correction  more  useful  industries,  or  to  sentence  the  tramp  or  vagrant  to 
an  institution  where  he  would  be  taught  some  useful  industry?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  in  the  houses  of  correction  P  A.  There  are 
very  few  houses  of  correction,  as  they  are  now,  that  have  the  provision 
for  it.  Most  of  them  have  very  small  workshops,  and  those  would  have 
to  be  enlarged.  They  work  at  the  Bridge  water  almshouse,  and  they 
are  not  anxious  to  go  back  there.  I  think  if  they  were  made  to  work, 
we  would  not  have  so  many  in  the  Staters  prison.  If  a  man  is  out  of 
employment  and  cannot  get  work,  the  house  of  correction  does  not  dis- 
turb him,  and  he  gets  so  that  he  naturally  gravitates  to  a  good  com- 
fortable place. 

Q  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  whether  persons  called 
tramps  would  work  if  they  had  the  opportunity?  A.  I  think  those 
called  tramps  largely  would  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  this  afternoon  by  one  of  the  officers  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  great  majority  of  those  applying  here  would  work 
if  they  had  the  opportunity.  A.  I  should  think  a  good  many  of  them 
would  not  unless  they  were  compelled  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  establish  throughout 
the  State  a  work-test  which  would  apply  in  every  town,  so  that  a 
tramp  who  found  things  difficult  in  one  town  would  not  go  off  to 
another  place  where  he  found  it  easy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  could 
be  done. 
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Col  T.  J,  Borden,  President  Associated  Charities, 

About  the  first  of  February  last,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  were  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  wood- 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  those  temporarily  in  need, 
and  with  a  view  of  depriving  such  of  any  excuse  for  house-to-house 
begging.  The  result  has  been  almost  entirely  to  stop  such  begging, 
and  yet  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the  wood-yard  has  averaged 
less  than  60  hours  per  week,  being  less  than  the  constant  employment 
of  one  person.  The  facts  as  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  employment  at 
the  yard  have  been  kept  prominently  before  the  public,  and  the  effort 
has  had  the  co-operation  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  This  *'  work-test^* 
has  demonstrated  that  there  has  been  very  little  suffering  from  lack  of 
employment  for  able-bodied  persons. 

We  do  not  give  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  families  where  there  are 
able-bodied  men.  We  have  taken  special  pains  to  advise  all  citizens, 
instead  of  giving  food  to  applicants  at  the  door,  to  send  them  to  the 
wood-yard,  let  them  work  and  get  a  ticket  for  a  meal.  We  have  en- 
deavored as  much  as  possible  to  discourage  the  feeding  of  tramps  at 
house  doors. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  it,  do  you  think  ?  A.  There  was  considerable 
of  it,  but  this  movement  has  checked  it  amazingly.  Very  few  tramps 
come  to  the  city. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  plant  of  your  wood-yard  cost,  simply 
for  advice  or  recommendation  in  regard  to  other  places?  A.  The 
rental  of  the  land  was  given  us.    It  is  in  a  very  central  place. 

Q.  Was  it  given  by  the  city  ?  A.  No ;  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  cor- 
porations. 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  if  you  had  to  pay  for  the  rent-al  ?  A.  The 
construction  cost  us  about  $600,  raised  by  private  subscription. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  superintendence  P  A  great  many  towns 
object  to  establishing  such  a  system  because  it  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth.  A.  It  takes  one  man  to  superintend  it,  and  we  pay  him 
(1.50  a  day.  We  are  at  a  little  disadvantage  in  having  so  small  a 
number  of  applicants  that  it  does  not  pay  to  maintain  a  team  for 
delivering  wood.  We  have  to  pay  for  a  team  to  have  it  delivered, 
and  that  is  quite  a  little  drawback.  They  have  the  biggest  wood- 
yard  in  Providence  that  I  know  of.  They  have  done  a  bigger 
wood  trade  in  Providence  this  last  spring  than  I  should  think  all  the 
wood-yards  together  in  Boston.  In  Providence  they  employed  as 
many  as  200,  as  compared  with  109  in  Boston. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  men  at  $1 50  a  day 
could  superintend  a  wood-yard  of  that  size?  A.  They  only  have 
one  man  in  Providence,  I  think,  and  he  is  a  graduate  in  the  yard  ;  his 
first  experience  was  sawing  wood  in  the  yard.  We  took  a  man  in  the 
business,  who  had  been  running  a  wood-yard  on  his  own  private 
account,  and  put  him  in  there. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  objection  that  would  amount 
to  anything  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  a  similar  industry  on  their 
private  account?  A.  There  is  a  little  feeling  in  that  way,  but  not 
much.  AVhat  one  man  could  saw  and  split  by  hand  would  be  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  what  could  be  sawed  by  steam. 

Q  Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  could  such  an 
institution  be  made  self-supporting?  A.  Not  quite;  it  would  come 
pretty  near  it.  I  suppose  if  they  had  anywhere  from  10  to  23  or  80 
men  all  day,  it  would  be  self-supporting 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  wise  for  a  municipality  or  town  to  establish  one 
of  these  ?    A.    The  one  in  Providence  is  run  by  the  city. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conclusions  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  run  it  by 
the  city  or  by  a  private  organization  ?  Of  course  this  is  not  of  very 
much  advantage  imless  it  is  uniform  throughout  the  State.  If  you 
adopt  a  wood -yard  for  Fall  River,  you  get  rid  of  the  tramps,  but  the 
neighboring  towns  get  the  tramps.  Now,  it  is  desirable  to  recommend 
something  which  would  be  adopted  in  every  town,  so  that  the  whole 
State  would  get  rid  of  them.  A.  In  a  place  like  Brookline,  I  should 
not  think  there  would  be  tramps  enough  to  make  business  for  a  wood- 
yard. 

Q.  They  make  business  enough  for  the  police.  A.  We  do  not  make 
any  effort  to  get  any  one  into  the  wood-yard ;  if  they  want  to  go  there, 
they  go  there  of  their  own  accord.  We  do  not  give  them  anything 
except  relief. 

Q.    Lodging  is  a  relief.    A.    Yes,  but  it  is  an  inexpensive  relief. 

Q.  It  is  inexpensive  in  a  certain  sense,  but  isn't  it  expensive  to 
assist  in  any  way  which  affords  those  fellows  a  chance  to  roam  around  ? 
Why  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  apply  your  wood-yard  test  P  If  a  man 
comes  there  and  applies  for  a  night's  lodging,  grant  it  on  condition  that 
he  shall  work  so  long  in  the  wood-yard.  A.  If  we  gave  them  a  lodging 
such  as  they  do  in  Boston  on  Chardon  Street,  it  would  be  worth  some- 
thing. They  have  cots  enough  there  to  give  sleep  to  about  200  peo- 
ple. They  give  them  a  bath  and  st^am  their  clothes,  and  the  men  are 
much  better  when  they  go  out  than  when  they  go  in.  But  all  the 
lodging  we  give  them  is  board  bunks,  three  shelves,  one  above  the 
other,  no  padding  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  right  in  the  cell  room.  Until  I 
went  up  to  Providence,  I  thought  it  was  a  barbarous  place ;  but  when  I 
saw  what  they  have  there,  I  find  ours  much  better.  Each  man  has  a 
berth  three  feet  wide,  without  any  bedding,  and  the  standards  that  sup- 
port them  are  iron.  You  can  put  on  a  hose  stream  and  clean  the  room 
out ;  but  in  Providence  they  have  the  shelves  put  up  about  twenty  inches 
high,  and  pile  tliem  right  in  there  solid ;  they  put  as  many  as  64  or  65 
in  a  room  thirteen  feet  lonor. 

Q.  Should  you  not  think  it  might  be  desirable,  however,  to  bo  even 
more  strict  with  these  people  who  are  loafing  about  P  The  tramp  evil 
is  one  that  is  being  brought  to  our  attention,  and  thire  seems  to  be  an 
earnest  desire  in  someway  to  settle  that  particular  class.  A.  There 
are  many  people  who  are  tramps,  perhaps  not  a  very  large  percentage, 
that  are  very  respectable  people. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  who  sleep  in  stations  are  honest  people 
desiring  work  ?    A.    Not  very  many. 

Q.  Then  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  get  rid  of  them,  or  else 
shut  them  up  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  work-test  is  the  best  medicine  that 
can  be  applied. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  apply  the  work-test  for 
lodgers  at  the  station  house  P  A.  Yes,  but  they  turn  up  at  night  and  in 
the  morning  they  want  to  clear  out  and  go  to  the  next  town.  If  a  man 
applies  to  the  station  house  here  two  or  three  nights  running,  he  is  likely 
to  get  locked  up  somewhere. 

Q.  There  are  50  towns  in  Massachusetts  to  which  a  man  can  go 
and  get  his  lodging.  If  he  should  stay  two  nights  on  an  average  at 
a  place,  it  would  make  100  nights  that  he  can  stay  in  Massachusetts 
without  getting  locked  up  for  vagrancy  That  is  about  as  long  as  he 
wants  to  stay  in  one  State.  A.  We  will  join  in  any  work  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  will  be  glad  to.  My  impression  is  that  it  would  be  of  some 
expense,  to  begin  with.  There  may  not  be  more  than  two  tramps,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  send  down  a  man 
to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  Is  a  man  given  a  stint  ?  A.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
wood-yard  is  supposed  to  watch  that  thing  closely.  He  has  had  expe- 
rience in  handling  a  yard,  and  knows  how  much  a  man  ought  to  do,  and 
if  he  sees  a  man  shirking  he  keeps  a  pretty  close  eye  on  him.  If  we 
were  going  to  have  a  large  number,  we  should  measure  the  wood  out. 
We  should  have  a  rack  to  fill,  and  have  that  quantity  of  wood  done 
instead  of  working  by  the  hour ;  but  there  is  not  business  enough. 


Bcv,  E.  W.  Smilht  Rector  of  ike  Church  of  the  Ascension, 

Q.  Do  you  observe  that  there  are  any  more  tramps  in  the  city  P  A. 
No,  this  summer  there  have  not  been  many  tramps.  In  fact,  at  ^e  last 
meeting  of  the  wood-yard  committee  we  concluded  to  close  it  until 
September,  because  there  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  applicants  to  pay  a 
man  to  take  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  well-to-do  people  here  make  it  a  custom  to  feed 
tramps  as  they  apply  P  A.  Well,  yes,  to  a  large  extent  We  have 
been  discouraging  that  for  years  through  the  agency  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  but  the  well-to-do  people  are  not  educated  to  it,  and  even  if 
they  were,  the  poor  people  are  naturally  sympathetic,  and  the  tramp 
element  would  be  taken  care  of  anyway.  I  think  the  tramp  element,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  of  it  personally,  has  been  decreased  instead  of  in- 
creased. The  number  of  applicants  to  my  rectory  has  certainly  de- 
creased, but  that  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  assist  them  there. 
I  simply  tell  them  to  go  down  to  the  Associated  Charities,  where  they 
will  be  taken  care  of.  Of  course  they  very  soon  found  that  out,  and  not 
so  many  apply.  I  can  give  this  further  statement,  that  I  do  not  see  so 
many  little  children  going  past  my  house  up  to  the  best  part  of  the  city 
with  baskets  on  their  arms.  I  think  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  beg« 
gary  in  the  city,  as  one  views  it  from  the  window. 
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Patrick  Foley ^  ex-Bepresentative, 

For  many  years  the  question  of  the  tramp  has  been  to  me  quite  a 
serious  question.  I  believe,  to  begin  with,  that  all  men  should  labor. 
I  believe  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long,  that  we  exhaust  the  veiy  life 
from  the  body  by  the  hard  work  and  the  long  hours  that  we  put  in  day 
after  day,  but  I  believe  in  the  principle  that  all  men  should  work.  We 
have  a  large  body  of  men  and  women  also  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  fact 
in  every  State,  who  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  effort  at  all  to  work. 
I  come  along  by  a  rum  shop  in  the  morning,  and  I  see  a  lot  of  men  ' 
standing  over  barrels  of  beer,  and  so  on.  The  only  labor  those  men 
seek  from  one  yearns  end  to  another  is  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go 
to  a  liquor  shop  and  stay  there  all  day.  Now,  what  I  believe  is  this, 
that  this  commission  ought  to  report  to  the  Legislature  that  the  police, 
which  of  course  is  a  body  recognized  by  the  State  and  should  be  State 
servants,  should  take  a  record  of  every  person  on  their  respective  beat 
over  and  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  report  the  same  to  the  city 
clerk,  and  the  same  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  let  us  know  the 
length  of  time  all  adults  over  sixteen  years  of  age  have  given  to  labor, 
and  what  effort  they  have  made  to  secure  labor.  Now,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  greatest  mistake  of  a  man's  life  is  to  be  out  of  employment 
Those  persons,  probably  nine-tenths,  have  got  into  this  condition  of 
things  because  of  once  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  after  being 
once  thrown  out  of  employment  they  drift  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at 
last  lose  all  ambition  and  never  seek  labor  any  more. 

FiTCHBURO. 

George  Douglass^  Chief  of  Police, 

Tramps  in  Fitchburg  are  given  only  a  lodging.  They  are  kept  three 
nights  in  succession,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  exception  in  the 
ease  of  those  whose  appearance  is  favorable.  Very  few  of  the  appar- 
ently worthy  ones  come  back  more  than  two  nights.  It  is  hard  to  get 
the  tramps  convicted  of  vagrancy.  The  court  lets  them  off  easily. 
When  they  are  sentenced,  however,  they  get  from  three  to  six  months. 
The  class  of  tramps  was  last  year  possibly  a  little  better  than  the  aver- 
age. They  are  not  running  very  considerably  younger  than  in  former 
years,  but  perhaps  a  trifle ;  sometimes  a  boy  as  young  as  eleven  or 
twelve  appears. 

The  tramps  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  work-test  in  Fitchburg. 
It  is  probable  if  they  were  put  to  any  severe  test,  such  as  stone  break- 
ing, the  numbers  would  be  reduced ;  but  public  sentiment  is  not  edu- 
cated up  to  the  proper  treatment  of  tramps.  It  might  be  of  service  if 
cards  were  furnished  by  the  city,  announcing  that  no  food  would  be  given 
at  the  back  doors.  It  is  probable,  if  a  general  work-test  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  State,  that  the  number  of  tramps  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  It  is  not,  however,  the  proper  function  of  the  police 
to  have  charge  of  the  tramps ;  from  almost  every  point  of  view  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  should  undertake  that  work.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
give  a  sufHcient  work-test,  some  one  man  must  be  detailed  in  the  mom- 
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ing ;  bnt  the  morning  hours  are  just  those  when  the  police  are  busiest 
with  their  court  cases,  and  therefore  could  give  the  least  efficient  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  tramps.  The  room  in  which  the  tramps  are  put  in 
Fitchburg  contains  only  three  or  four  movable  platforms,  slightly  in- 
clined, on  which  the  tramps  may  dispose  themselves  at  their  convenience. 
Kumber  of  tramps :  — 

Year  ending  Dec.  1, 1831, 1,578 

•«         "         "    1,  1832, 1,592 

"         "         "    1,  1893, 1,980 

"          "         *'    1,  1894 2,486 

Franklin. 

George  E.  Emerson^  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 

The  tramps  are  given  a  warm  room  with  a  straw  mattress  and  blan- 
kets, but  these  mattresses  cost  nothing,  because  they  are  the  abandoned 
ones  from  the  poor  farm.  There  is  no  trouble  about  convicting  tramps. 
Many  of  them  are  sent  by  the  judge  to  Dedham  jail  for  three  months. 
Some  are  sent  to  Bridgewater,  though  not  so  many,  because  the  judge 
thinks  the  treatment  there  so  easy  that  the  men  are  glad  to  go  in  bad 
weather.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  tramps  were  made  to  saw  wood  at  the 
almshouse,  and  were  given  beds  and  regular  meals ;  but  many  of  them 
refused  to  work,  and,  as  there  wsis  no  tramp  law,  there  were  no  means 
of  forcing  them  to  do  the  work  which  was  supposed  to  be  required  of 
them. 

Grafton. 

James  Carney ^  Keeper  of  the  Lock-up. 

The  numbers  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows :  — 


Jannnry,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
April, 
May,  .       . 
Jane, 
July,  . 
Aoguat,      • 
September, 
October,    . 
KoTember, 
December, 


Total. 


78 

96 

120 


127 

109 

110 

116 

131 

106 

68 

78 

82 

29 

6 

9 

14 

7 

23 

23 

29 

78 

83 

163 

90 

147 

135 

186 

837 

1,040 

1894. 

112 

188 

102 

162 

66 

81 

20 

28 

45 

106 

86* 


♦  To  November  15. 


Eight  or  nine  years  ago  tramps  were  made  to  break  stone,  but  it  was 
found  they  broke  so  many  sledges  that  the  cost  was  in  excess  of  the  gain. 
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They  were  then  put  to  work  for  a  short  time  on  the  Grafton  &  Upton 
Railroad,  which  was  in  process  of  building ;  but  one  night  they  caused 
a  wreck,  and  the  railroad  officials  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  them.  Since  then  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  do  anything.  The 
tramp  room  is  fitted  up  ^ith  stove  and  bunks.  Every  bunk  is  fitted  with 
a  straw  mattress  and  quilts,  and  the  men  arc  fed  on  butter  crackers,  cost- 
ing f  8.50  a  barrel  of  about  40  pounds.  Many  of  them  eat  a  poimd  or 
more  for  supper  and  breakfast 

Haverhiix. 
Oeorge  E.  Dole^  CUy  MarshcU. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  number  of  tramps 
you  have  lodged  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  here 
during  the  past  year?  A.  In  the  year  1893  we  lodged  2,581.  Nearly 
one-half  of  them  were  lodged  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  We 
make  our  reports  quarterly,  once  in  three  months.  The  first  quarter  of 
this  year  there  were  1,600,  nearly  1,700.  I  think  the  number  is  fully  as 
large  as  we  have  ever  had,  although  we  do  nothing  to  encourage  tramps, 
and  not  much  of  anything  to  discourage  them.  They  claim  that  they 
have  pretty  good  quarters  here.  We  give  them  bread  and  water,  and 
do  not  require  them  to  labor  any,  and  expect  them  to  come  but  twice. 
The  third  time  we  consider  that  they  have  no  right  in  the  station,  and 
would  be  likely  to  put  them  before  the  court  for  vagrancy.  The  last 
half  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  better  class  of  tramps  that  have  been 
travelling  the  country.  I  think  there  have  been  more  genuine  imem- 
ployed  seeking  employment.  Previous  to  the  hard  times,  I  do  not  think 
many  of  them  were  really  seeking  employment,  but  were  professional 
tramps  going  from  one  place  to  another.  As  I  said  before,  the  last  part 
of  the  year,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  winter,  there  has  been  a  better  class 
of  men. 

Q.    You  say  that  you  give  them  bread  P    A    Crackers  and  water. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  any  supper  ?  A.  Yes,  as  soon  as  they  get  in 
they  can  have  all  they  want  to  eat  and  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  take  them  in  any  time  during  the  night  ?  A.  Yes,  any 
time. 

Q.  WTiat  is  the  nature  of  their  accommodations  ?  A.  They  have  a 
large  room,  two-thirds  as  large  as  this,  and  around  that  room  are  steam 
pipes,  and  we  have  boards  ten  inches  wide,  six  or  seven  feet  long  with 
a  little  groove  cut  in  the  end  of  the  board,  and  we  put  one  end  on  the 
steam  pipe  and  that  makes  an  inclined  plane,  and  they  sleep  on  that. 

Q.    You  say  you  have  no  work-test  ?    A.    No. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  provide  a  work-test  here  ?  A.  Yes,  it 
would  be  possible,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  convenient  to  the  station  where  you  could  have 
a  wood-yard  ?    A.    No,  there  is  none. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  feasibility  of  providing  a  work-test  for 
tramps  P  A.  I  think  we  should  have  fewer  tramps.  It  would  keep 
some  off  the  road,  probably,  who  now  take  to  the  road,  too  lazy  to 
work,  preferring  to  beg  and  steal. 
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Q.  You  say  that  this  year  more  than  ia  former  years  you  have  had 
men  who  you  thought  were  genumely  unemployed, —  that  is,  honest 
mechanics  ?  A.  That  Is  what  I  thought,  and  old  officers  who  have 
been  here  for  years  in  the  station  express  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  What  record  do  you  keep  ?  A.  Name,  age,  height,  complexion, 
where  they  belong,  nationality,  and  where  they  came  from  the  night 
previous. 

Q.    Do  you  keep  their  occupation  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  have  you  noticed  that  the  majority  of  tramps  were  un- 
skilled laborers?    A.    The  majority  of  them  call  themselves  laborers. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  you  meet  a  mechanic  who  comes  along 
with  a  kit  of  tools  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  a  good  many  of  the  shoemakers 
carry  their  kit  or  part  of  their  kit  with  them. 

Q.  Where  do  they  go  to  from  here,  going  north  ?  A.  We  do  not 
know  where  they  go  to ;  we  only  know  where  they  come  from.  They 
probably  tramp  from  here  to  Newburyport ;  if  north,  they  go  to  Exeter 
or  stop  at  some  of  the  smaller  towns.  We  have  a  good  many  that  come 
from  Lawrence ;  sometimes  they  come  from  Exeter. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  going  towards  New  Hampshire  by  that  way  ? 
A.    Yes,  we  have  a  good  many. 

Q.  Do  you  have  more  come  in  here  headed  for  Boston  than  you  have 
coming  from  Boston  ?    A.    No,  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  increase  in  tramps  during  the 
past  year?  A.  The  increase  in  1893  over  1892  was  902.  lliat  was 
quite  a  large  percentage.  That  same  rate  has  been  kept  up  this  year. 
Of  course  the  principal  months  are  the  winter  months.  In  the  summer 
time  they  camp  out 

Q.  Are  there  any  missions  where  tramps  are  cared  for  ?  A.  There 
was  one  mission  started ;  I  think  it  was  a  success.  They  required  them 
to  work  a  small  amount  to  earn  their  supper  and  lodging.  It  was  on 
West  Street. 

Q.  Is  it  a  private  charity,  or  a  business  matter?  A.  Contributions 
from  different  individuals. 

Q.  Do  you  have  tramps  locate  in  camps  about  the  city  to  any  great 
extent  ?  A.  Not  to  any  great  extent  Once  in  a  while  we  run  across 
a  place  where  they  camp  regularly,  some  old  building  along  the  rail- 
road ;  but  there  is  no  particular  place  that  I  know  of 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  would  be  the  effect  if  you  refused  to  receive 
tramps  at  all?  A.  I  think  there  would  be  more  burglaries,  house 
breaking  and  all  those  things  than  there  would  be  if  we  provided 
lodging. 

Q  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  citizens  of  Haverhill  would  rather  have 
these  tramps  cared  for  than  allowed  to  run  loose  ?    A     I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  work-test  was  provided  it  would  possibly 
be  a  failure  from  the  fact  that  private  citizens  would  give  tramps  some- 
thing to  eat?  A.  I  think  they  do  at  the  present  time  to  too  large  an 
extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  educated  so  as  to  send  the  tramp  to 
the  wood-yard?    A.    I  think  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  do  it.    The 
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ladies  of  the  house  are  too  good-bearted ;  they  do  not  waut  to  torn  a 
tramp  away,  and  some  times  they  are  afraid 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  general  law 
passed  dealing  with  this  question  ?    A.    I  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  remarked  that  the  tramp  element  around  here  was  lately  a 
better  class  of  men ;  what  percentage  do  you  think  would  work  if  they 
had  work  offered  them  P  Could  you  form  any  idea  of  that  ?  A.  No,  I 
could  not ;  but  I  should  say  a  small  per  cent.  I  think  previous  to  the  last 
year  or  so  a  very  small  per  cent,  would  work  if  they  had  work ;  but  this 
last  year  I  think  a  small  per  cent,  would. 

Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  P  A.  Oh,  no.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  tramp,  in  my  opinion,  want  to  work. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  send  up  for  vagrancy  during  the  year  P  A. 
Not  a  great  many,  perhaps  25  or  3i  K  We  do  not  prosecute  a  great  many 
for  vagrancy,  unless  we  get  some  around  the  city  begging  and  making  a 
nuisance  of  themselves  laying  out  around.  The  judge  does  not  like  to 
send  them  off  for  vagrancy  if  there  is  any  other  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them.  We  would  rather  drive  them  off  than  send  them  to  the  house  of 
correction. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  increase  of  900  in  the  number 
of  tramps  last  year  was  made  up  of  the  unemployed,  and  how  much 
was  an  increase  in  the  tramp  element  proper?  A.  Practically  all  the 
increase  was  from  lack  of  employment,  —  men  apparently  worthy. 

r.  T,  Pomeroy,  Central  Labor  Union, 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  that  have  been  displaced  have  gone 
into  other  employments  P  A.  I  think  our  city  marshal  accounted  for  a 
large  number.  He  said  they  went  on  the  road,  and  I  guess  that  is  true. 
We  keep  a  sort  of  employment  bureau,  and  last  year  we  harbored  in  our 
quarters  anywhere  from  a  few  to  40  and  50  at  a  time.  I  am  pretty 
familiar  with  the  trade  and  with  the  men,  and  that  crowd  were  shoe- 
makers. I  have  been  with  them  a  good  deal  every  night,  and  have  heard 
them  talk,  and  I  know  lots  of  them  that  were  regarded  as  skilled 
laborers,  —  perhaps  not  the  most  efficient,  but  men  who  were  fairly  com- 
fortable, pleasant  companions,  rather  easy  going  and  perhaps  careless, 
fair  hands  in  ordinary  conditions, —  who  became  tramps  in  the  last  year. 
I  heard  a  crowd  of  them  telling  one  night  that  they  had  learned  how  to 
live  without  work,  and  they  would  never  work  again.  A  large  number 
had  lost  their  self-respect  by  being  forced  to  apply  for  charity,  and  being 
obliged  to  answer  the  questions  that  they  are  obliged  to  in  order  to  get 
it.  I  have  made  application  for  scores  and  scores  of  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  subjected  to  that  humiliation. 

i?cr.  A,  A.  Boss, 

I  also  think  there  should  be  penal  institutions  to  place  tramps  in  who 
would  not  work.  It  should  be  considered  a  crime  I  would  put  them 
in  an  institution  and  educate  them  up  to  where  they  would  once  more  be 
willing  to  work,  for  it  is  simply  a  disease,  and  can  be  gotten  out  of  men. 
It  is  very  much  like  the  drinking  habit,  or  tobacco  habit,  or  any  other 
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habit  fhat  we  have  formed.  We  can  outgrow  it  if  we  are  helped  to  out- 
grow it,  and  in  an  institution  of  that  kind,  where  a  tramp  might  be  taken 
and  kept  for  four  or  five  years,  he  might  be  gotten  out  of  that  habit 

HOLTOKE. 

8,  T,  Miller,  City  Marshal, 

The  class  of  tramps  that  we  put  up,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much  worse 
than  that  we  had  last  winter.  We  have  a  great  many  genuine  hobos  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  farther  west.  Very  few 
say  that  they  are  going  to  Boston  or  coming  from  that  city.  Worcester  is 
the  eastern  terminus  of  their  route.  These  tramps  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, and  travel  in  gangs.  The  Albany  and  Fitchburg  roads  are  their 
principal  avenues  of  travel.  Not  nearly  as  many  come  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  or  on  the  New  York  &  New  England.  They 
prefer  to  stick  to  east  and  west  lines. 

We  do  nothing  for  them  here  except  lodge  them ;  we  give  them  no 
food  whatever,  and  turn  them  out  about  7  am.  I  should  think  the 
passport  system  would  be  excellent ;  but  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  make 
those  fellows  work,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  make  them  work  too 
hard.  Just  what  system  of  work  to  adopt  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  I  think 
everyone  will  agree  that  they  should  be  made  to  earn  their  own  living. 
I  should  think  that  the  New  York  plan  would  hardly  serve  in  this  State, 
unless  it  were  made  a  county  affair. 

Patrick  Herbert,  Assistant  City  Marshal. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  this  city  with  regard  to  tramps  P 
A.  I  looked  over  the  records  briefly,  and  the  following  figures  repre- 
sent the  number  of  tramps,  by  months,  for  recent  years :  — 


1891. 


1809. 


180S. 


18M. 


1895. 


Jannary, 
Febniary, 
March,     . 
April,      . 
May,        . 

July.      . 

Anguat,  . 
September, 
October, . 
November, 
December, 

ToUl, 


62 
109 
249 


274 

184 

270 

172 

65 

12 

20 

23 

89 

92 

228 

215 


1,595 


219 

211 

812 

243 

97 

27 

85 

83 

159 

889 

553 

634 


2,912 


548 

584 

591 

574 

216 

82 

25 

89 

128 

830 

420 

518 


4,085 


477 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  different  class  tramping  this  past 
year  from  those  the  year  before  ?  A.  I  think  we  have  more  men 
tramping  this  year  who  would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  could  get  it 
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Q.  Would  they  work  continuously,  or  just  long  enough  to  get  a 
drink  ?  A.  You  can  look  at  our  record  here,  and  see  that  men  of  all 
trades  are  represented.  Quite  often  we  find  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
their  statements,  sometimes  by  the  tools  they  cany.  A  moulder  will 
have  some  tools  that  a  moulder  carries 

Q.  Do  you  think  one-fifth  of  them  are  honest  mechanics,  who  have 
taken  to  tramping  this  last  year  but  have  never  tramped  before? 
A.  Well,  you  can  see  that  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  months  this 
year  are  more  than  double  those  of  last  year.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  that  direction.  Of  course  we  cannot  tell 
any  more  than  by  a  man^s  appearance.  There  are  a  few  young  boys,  but 
not  very  many  of  them.  The  ages  range  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  sixty. 
There  are  not  many  old  men.  We  give  nothing  but  a  night's  lodging 
on  a  long  wooden  bunk,  —  nothing  to  eat. 

Q.  Did  you  find  after  the  Wayfarers^  Lodge  was  established  at 
Springfield  that  more  skipped  the  town  and  came  up  here?  A.  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that.  We  have  a  great  many  from  Springfield. 
One  of  the  questions  we  ask  is  where  they  last  came  from.  The 
comparison  in  months  given  you  will  show  that  to  some  extent.  We 
have  not  any  work  for  them  here.  We  have  them  clean  up  a  little,  — 
never  have  them  shovel  snow.  We  have  a  janitor  and  assistant  janitor 
there  that  do  most  of  that  work,  and  the  city  men  clean  the  snow  from 
off  the  walks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  tramps  were  not  permitted  to  sleep  in  here 
they  would  do  any  damage  outside  ?  A.  They  do  not  sleep  here  very 
much  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  time  they  are  forced  to  come 
in,  but  in  the  summer  time  they  sleep  around  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  arresting  every  person  you  find  sleep- 
ing in  a  freight  car?  A.  Well,  no.  Once  in  awhile  we  have  com- 
plaints from  some  section  of  the  city  that  is  bothered  with  tramps,  and 
we  generally  go  down  and  look  them  up,  and  sometimes  we  find  some 
we  think  are  all  right  and  let  them  go. 

Q.  K  there  should  be  a  regular  effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  officers, 
say  for  one  month,  to  look  up  tramps,  could  they  not  be  run  out  of 
the  city  or  run  in  here  to  sleep.?  A.  It  would  take  a  good  many  to 
do  it. 

Q.  If  you  arrested  a  few  of  them  for  vagrancy,  would  not  the  others 
leave  the  city  ?  A.  It  would  simply  drive  them  out  farther  into  the 
country. 

Q.  If  there  were  a  uniform  policy  adopted  through  the  State,  would  it 
not  drive  them  out  of  the  State  ?  A.  It  might  The  fact  that  a  man 
sleeps  in  a  freight  car  does  not  constitute  him  a  vagrant.  You  can 
arraign  him  as  a  vagrant,  but  you  have  got  to  show  other  things  beside 
his  sleeping  in  a  freight  car.  You  can  convict  him  sometimes  for  walk- 
ing on  the  railroad  track. 

Q.  Are  any  sent  up  here  to  Bridgewater?  A.  No,  sir;  we  send 
them  to  Springfield  jail.  One  reason  why  they  do  not  send  them  to 
Bridgewater  perhaps  is  because  it  is  too  expensive ;  there  would  be 
the  fare,  and  the  fare  of  the  officer  there  and  back. 
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Hyde  Park. 

Chas.  E,  Jenney,  Chief  of  Police, 

We  take  tramps  in  at  almost  any  time  of  the  night  We  give  them 
crackers  and  water  in  the  morning.  They  are  rather  a  tough-looking 
set  of  customers  generally,  —  I  should  say  somewhat  worse  than  in  past 
years.  We  always  search  them  and  take  away  whatever  they  have  in 
their  pockets,  and  if  we  find  such  things  as  knives,  revolvers  or  other 
dangerous  implements,  we  do  not  return  them  in  the  morning. 

We  turn  them  out  at  11  a.m.  That  has  been  the  practice  since  the 
first  of  last  winter,  and  by  this  means  I  think  I  have  decreased  the  num- 
ber which  has  come  to  Hyde  Park  by  at  least  1,700.  We  do  not  keep 
the  number  by  days,  but  only  by  the  year.  The  numbers  lodged  by 
months  for  the  past  year  are  as  follows :  — 


ISM. 


January, 
Febmaiy, 
March, 
April,  . 
May,    . 
Jane,  . 


674 
715 
825 
100 

74 


1894. 


July, . 
August,  . 
September, 
October,  . 
November, 
Decmber,  . 


87 
67 
124 
266 
227 
887 


Lawrence. 

Joseph  Kline,  Assistant  City  Marshal. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  Lawrence  with  tramps  during 
the  past  year  ?  Has  there  been  any  increase  over  previous  years,  and  if 
so,  what  has  been  the  character  of  the  tramps  as  compared  mth  pre- 
vious years  ?  A.  I  should  think  there  had  been  an  increase  over  previ- 
ous years,  judging  by  the  records  so  far  this  year.  The  following  figures 
will  give  information  as  to  that :  — 


MAle. 


Female. 


TotaL 


1880, 
1891, 
1802, 
1898, 
1894,* 


1.274 
1,406 
1,244 
1,778 
1,628 


26 
86 
88 
36 
16 


1,300 
1,412 
1.279 
1,800 
1,638 


*  Up  to  August  20. 


Q.    Have  yon  observed  that  they  are  of  different  character  from  those 
of  previoos  years  ?    A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  find  that  there  are  many  honest  mechanics  among  them  ? 
A.    I  should  judge  a  good  many. 

Q.  Was  that  ordinarily  the  case  in  previous  years  P  A.  My  expe- 
rience has  only  been  back  a  year  ago  last  winter,  —  that  is,  I  have  been 
assistant  city  marshal  that  length  of  time.  This  is  the  second  year,  and 
before  that  time  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  tramps  that  came  to  the 
station. 

Q.    Have  many  of  them  had  their  tools  with  them  P    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  provision  does  this  city  make  for  tramps  P  A.  All  we 
have  down  at  the  station  is  a  cell  and  bunk  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  and  they  sleep  upon  the  boards  there.  We  give  them  crackers  and 
water. 

Q.    Do  they  generally  take  that?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  it  to  them  for  supper  and  breakfast  P  Yes,  sir ;  all  they 
want. 

Q.  Do  you  find  they  care  anything  about  such  plain  living  as  thatP 
A.  Some  of  them  come  in  pretty  hungry,  and  take  hold  of  them  in 
pretty  good  shape.  The  crackers  are  very  good,  —  what  they  call  pilot 
bread,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  number  you  had  in 'one  evening  last  winter? 
A.    From  12  to  22  and  23. 

Q.  From  where  do  most  of  them  come,  should  you  judge?  A. 
Sometimes  quite  a  batch  come  up  from  Haverhill,  then  others  come 
from  Lowell. 

Q.  You  judge  they  had  stayed  the  previous  night  in  Haverhill  or 
Lowell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  where  they  would  tell  us  they  had 
registered. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  places  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  where 
tramps  are  taken  care  of  in  large  numbers  P  A.  I  think  they  are  put 
up  at  Methuen,  and  I  think  at  the  Andover  almshouse. 

Q.    Do  they  follow  the  railroad  down  P    A.    That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  they  sleep  in  the  railroad  cars  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  find  a 
great  many  in  railroad  cars. 

Q.  What  is  your  policy  in  regard  to  them  ?  Do  you  arrest  them 
when  you  find  them  sleeping  in  cars  ?  A.  Some  we  do,  when  we  find 
them  pretty  thick  around,  and  there  are  complaints  about  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  the  initiative,  and  if  you  find  one  there  invari- 
ably arrest  him  P    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  It'  arrested,  what  charge  is  brought  against  him  P  A.  Vagrancy. 
If  we  find  him  once  or  twice,  or  two  or  three  times,  or  if  they  come  to 
the  station  for  lodging  two  or  three  times,  and  then  we  find  them  oat 
around,  we  arrest  them  for  vagrancy. 

Q.  You  have  not  arrested  any  men  for  walking  on  the  railroad  track? 
A.    No,  sir ;  we  have  arrested  some  for  bunking  in  railroad  cars. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  arresting  tramps  for  walking  on 
the  railroad  track  P   A.  I  suppose  we  could  arrest  them  for  trespassing. 

Q  Is  there  any  camp  that  is  used  by  tramps  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood  ?    A     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    How  many  nights  in  succession  do  you  take  care  of  tramps  in  the 
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lodging  honse  P  If  tramps  come  the  second  night,  what  do  you  do  with 
them?  A,  We  lodge  them.  If  they  cannot  find  work,  we  allow  them 
to  come  back  the  third  night.  It  depends  upon  how  they  act  upon  the 
street 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  proportion  of  them  drink  P  A.  That  I  could 
not  say.  They  are  not  drunk  when  they  come  there.  If  a  man  should 
come  in  drunk  for  lodging,  we  would  arrest  him  there  and  then.  I  think 
very  few  of  them  that  I  have  seen  have  had  any  liquor. 

Q.  Is  there  any  private  organization  here  that  takes  care  of  people 
who  go  from  city  to  city,  town  to  town  P  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  there  is. 
There  is  a  Rescue  Mission,  I  think,  on  Broadway ;  but  they  have  to  pay 
about  ten  cents  a  night  for  lodging. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  who  apply  at  the  police  station  would 
work  an  hour  or  two  hours  for  lodging,  if  they  had  to  P  A.  I  think 
they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  prefer  to  work  P  A.  The  experience  we  have 
had  down  there, — that  is,  in  winter,  when  we  have  had  a  large  snow- 
storm, —  the  janitor  takes  them  out  and  has  them  shovel  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  majority  are  willing  to  take  hold  and  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  they  were  obliged  to  saw  wood  two  hours  for 
lodging  and  breakfast,  that  they  would  accept  the  opportunity  P  A.  I 
think  they  would,  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  establish  any  work-test  of  that  descrip- 
tion P    A.    No,  sir. 

William  E.  Barry ^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  ths  Poor, 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  applications  from  tramps  P  A.  A  case  now  and 
then.  The  tramps  are  put  up  at  the  police  station.  K  any  of  them  are 
taken  sick  there,  they  are  turned  over  to  me,  and  I  take  care  of  tliem. 

Q.  Are  these  non-residents,  who  applied  for  aid,  of  any  distinctive  na- 
tionalty,  or  are  they  generally  of  all  nationalities?  A.  The  Irish 
element  seemed  to  be  prominent 

Bev.  Clark  Carter, 

Q.  Has  any  effort  ever  been  made  by  the  City  Mission  to  find  any 
work  either  for  men  or  for  women?  A.  Kothing  worth  speaking  of. 
I  have  individually  found  work,  and  have  made  employment  a  test  for 
individuals ;  but  we  have  no  systematic  test  or  relief  work.  I  have 
sometimes  had  wood  at  my  office,  and  have  given  a  man  an  opportunity 
to  saw  that,  and  sometimes  I  have  known  of  a  party  to  whom  I  could 
send  a  man  for  work  for  a  little  while. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  test  P  A  Varied.  Some  men  are  genuinely  ready  to  work,  and  others 
are  not  I  think,  however,  that  of  the  residents  of  Lawrence  there  is  a 
very  small  per  cent  who  are  in  need  and  will  not  work.  Of  course  we 
have  a  great  many  passing  through  the  city,  tramps  who  apply  at  our 
office,  and  we  should  like  to  give  them  all  a  test  And  there  is  one  objec- 
tion to  that,—  we  might  saw  all  the  wood  in  Lawrence  by  tramps  if  we 
gave  work  to  all  that  came  along. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  much  experience  wi£h  tnimps  P  A.  Yes.  I  have 
had  a  great  many  sent  me.  I  keep  a  record  of  those  as  well  as  others, 
and  the  same  names  come  around  frequently.  I  am  in  touch  with  the 
Wayfarers^  Lodge  here  at  the  Gospel  Mission  on  Broadway,  and  always 
know  in  the  morning  of  those  that  stopped  over  night 

Q.  Is  there  any  charge  made  there  P  A.  The  nominal  charge  of 
ten  cents. 

Q.  is  it  paid  P  A.  Sometimes.  The  manager  uses  his  discretion  as 
to  whether  he  shall  charge  or  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  done  there  P  A.  Nothing,  unless  to  help  clean 
up  the  place 

Q.  How  many  are  there  a  night  P  A.  All  the  way  from  one  to  ten 
and  twelve. 

Q.  Now,  referring  to  the  tramp  question  once  more,  did  you  notice 
any  difference  between  the  tramps  that  have  applied  during  the  past 
year,  in  comparison  with  1892  ?  For  instance,  are  they  a  younger  class 
of  men  than  formerly  P  A.  I  have  not  noticed.  I  have  kept  no  record 
of  tramps  separately  from  my  general  work ;  but  my  impression  is  that 
they  have  been  about  the  same  age  as  before.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
men,  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age,  whom  you  might 
designate  as  tramp  operatives.  They  work  a  little  while  in  a  mill  in 
one  place,  run  up  a  board  bill,  and  then  move  on,  and  keep  circulating 
around.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of  those  here,  in  connection, 
I  think,  with  the  Washington  mill.  I  have  met  quite  a  nimiber  who 
have  come  seeking  work  there  or  who  have  got  through  there,  —  people 
who  never  have  any  clothes  excepting  what  they  have  on,  and  appar- 
ently no  money. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  to  recommend  in  the  way  of  a  work-test 
that  could  be  universal  in  the  State?  A.  The  best  thing  I  know  of 
would  be  breaking  stone  with  hand  hammers.  It  would  not  interfere 
with  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  If  it  were  sawing  wood,  the 
tramps  that  come  through  Lawrence  might  saw  all  the  wood  for  the  city 
of  Lawrence,  and  it  would  thow  a  good  many  good  men  out  of  work 
perhaps ;  but  if  it  were  breaking  stone,  it  would  only  throw  the  stone 
crusher  out  of  work,  and  I  think  in  Lawrence  we  could  stand  a  good 
deal  more  broken*  stone  on  our  streets.  If  wo  could  put  every  tramp 
that  came  to  the  city  and  applied  for  lodging  at  the  police  station  or  the 
Rescue  Home  at  work  for  a  definite  time  at  sawing  wood  or  breaking 
stone,  we  should  either  get  the  equivalent  for  what  was  done  for  him, 
or  he  would  stay  out  of  the  city,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  Lawrence ;  and  if  it  could  be  done  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
State,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State  and  for  the  people 
themselves.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  starting  a  wood-yard  here  is 
that,  if  we  put  some  money  into  the  plant,  we  might  be  left  out  of  business 
pretty  soon. 

Q.  Does  the  city  own  any  ledge  P  A  Yes,  they  have  a  ledge  that 
they  purchased,  where  the  steam  stone  crasher  is  at  work. 
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Leominster. 

William  A,  Lasselle,  Chief  of  Police, 

The  tramps  are  given  no  food  at  all,  and  they  are  obliged  to  work 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour  at  stone  breaking,  for  their 
lodging.  The  numbers,  by  months,  during  the  last  two  winters  are  as 
follows :  — 


January, 
February* 
Mareh,  • 
April,  . 
May,  . 
October,  • 
November, 
December, 


66 
67 
09 


1894. 


25 
27 
50 
70 
37 


It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  work  of  stone  breaking  tends  to  keep  them  out 
of  town.  We  began  the  system  of  making  them  break  stone  in  the  fall 
of  1^9:3.  The  work  of  stone  breaking  was  stopped  last  spring  because 
the  street  department  needed  the  sledges  for  its  regular  work.  A  little 
difficulty  was  encountered  while  the  stone  breaking  was  done  by  the 
tramps,  through  the  wilful  breaking  of  handles,  but  it  is  probably  pos- 
sible to  get  handles  so  strong  that  they  will  not  break  them. 

The  men  who  seemed  really  worthy  of  assistance  seldom  came  back 
for  a  second  or  third  night^s  lodging.  If  they  cannot  find  work  here  in 
one  day,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  at  all,  and 
they  go  on  to  other  places.  If  they  are  convicted  for  vagrancy,  which 
happens  if  they  are  apparently  **  dead  beats  ^^  and  come  here  more  than 
two  nights,  they  are  sent  to  the  Fitchburg  house  of  correction. 


Lexington. 

07ie  of  (he  Selectmen, 

The  number  for  the  past  two  years  is  as  follows :  — 


1893. 

1994. 

1893. 

1894. 

January,       • 

65 

264 

Augnat, 

6 

121 

Fcbniary, 

51 

243 

September, . 

80 

123 

March, 

80 

241 

October, 

03 

200 

April,    . 

42 

244 

November,  .       .       • 

145 

821 

May,      . 

20 
5 
8 

152 
00 
45 

December,  • 
Total,     . 

204 

411 

Jane,     • 
Jaly,     . 

752 

2,470 
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We  lodge  tramps  here  in  a  tramp  room  of  the  lock-up,  in  the  basement 
of  the  town  hall.  We  take  name,  age,  height,  weight,  complexion,  resi- 
dence, marital  state  and  nationality.  There  are  bunks  for  eighteen, 
plenty  of  bedding,  blankets,  steam  heat,  cement  floor  and  excellent  sani- 
tary arrangements.  We  give  them  crackers  and  water,  taking  them  in 
at  any  time  of  night.  They  are  rather  a  better  class  of  men.  apparently, 
than  formerly.  Their  numbers  are  increasing  here  in  Lexington,  and 
we  are  considerably  troubled  by  house-to-house  begging. 

Lynn. 

Frank  E,  Wells^  City  Marshal, 

The  character  of  applicants  for  lodgings  in  Lynn  has  been  much 
improved  in  the  last  t%vo  years,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  improve- 
ment is  due  to  a  greater  proportion  of  unemployed.  Lynn  has  had  "  no 
license  ^^  of  late,  and  the  men  who  used  to  hang  around  the  streets  and 
bar-rooms  in  the  hope  of  an  occasional  drink  no  longer  come  to  the 
city  in  such  large  numbers.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  those 
willing  to  work  apply  for  lodgings  at  the  police  station.  There  are 
many  cheap  lodging  houses  in  town,  and  few  of  the  worthy  unemployed 
fail  to  obtain  suflicient  funds  to  enable  them  to  get  such  shelter. 

Public  sentiment  is  not  educated  up  to  the  proper  treatment  of  tramps 
in  Lynn,  and,  even  if  tlie  pojice  station  applied  work-tests,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  tramp  evil  could  be  stopped  unless  something  were  done 
to  check  private  giving  at  the  house  door. 

Clerk  of  the  Police  Board. 

Previous  to  1888  we  had  a  regular  tramp  room  and  wood-yard,  under 
the  management  of  the  Associated  Charities.  We  gave  them  a  good 
lodging  and  a  good  breakfast,  for  which  they  had  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  wood  sawing  and  chopping.  At  that  time  we  had  in  the  winter  an 
average  of  30  to  40  each  night.  They  did  not  like  the  work,  which 
was  natural,  but  nevertheless  it  did  not  seem  to  keep  them  away. 
Finally,  in  188S  we  gave  up  this  system,  and  put  them  up  in  the  police 
stations  in  large  cells  which  accommodated  two  each.  We  put  up  the 
better  looking  of  them,  or  those  who  were  really  unable  to  move  on,  but 
told  most  of  them  to  go  on  to  the  next  town,  and  I  suppose  they  went  to 
Saugus  or  Salem,  but  we  did  not  care  where  tliey  went 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  have  now  more  than  30  or  40  a  month  or  an 
average.  We  take  them  in  after  six  o'clock,  and  turn  them  out  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Wo  give  them  crackers  if  they  want  them. 
There  is  considerable  begsring  about  town,  but  not  many  complaints, 
the  people  generally  being  willing  to  supply  food  to  those  applying  at 
the  houses. 

We  do  not  convict  many  for  vagrancy,  probably  not  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  each  year.  I  think  that  really  they  are  of  a  much  bet- 
ter class  than  formerly.  In  the  old  days  we  had  tlie  regular  rounders 
and  dead  beats,  but  they  know  this  place  now  and  sceer  clear  of  it,  for 
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they  know  they  will  not  probably  be  put  up.  But  honest  workmen, 
looking  for  a  job,  do  not  know  the  ropes  so  well,  —  that  is,  do  not  know 
where  they  are  treated  well  and  where  they  are  not  given  such  accom- 
modaticns,  and  so  strike  here.  It  is  such  men  as  that  whom  we  put  up. 
I  am  certain  that  many  of  them  are  such  as  I  describe,  for  I  have  seen 
them  at  work  here  a  few  da3's  later,  occasionally  on  permanent  jobs. 
No  record  is  kept  of  those  lodged  here. 

Ebcnezer  Bcchford^  VisUor  Overseers  of  (he  Poor, 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  about  the  wood-yard  experiment  for  tramps  that 
was  tried  a  few  years  ago  P  A.  Formerly  the  tramps  were  taken  care 
of  in  a  shed  out  here,  under  the  direction  of  the  police.  The  police  had 
charge  of  it,  and  the  poor  department  paid  the  bills.  I  think  it  was  in 
1888  that  the  Associated  Charities  said  they  would  like  to  try  it  with  a 
view  to  utilizing  the  men,  having  them  work  for  what  tliey  were  aided. 
They  kept  them  a  year  and  then  let  them  go.  So  far  as  their  experience 
is  concerned  or  what  they  did,  I  do  not  know.  Aft43r  that,  the  shed  that 
we  Qsed  was  taken  away  and  used  for  other  purposes,  and  we  had  no 
place  to  put  them.  Since  then,  the  police  put  up  a  very  few  at  the  police 
station.    AVhatever  is  done  is  done  by  them. 

Q.  If  a  tramp  applies  to  you,  are  you  obliged  to  give  him  assistance  ? 
A.  They  do  not  apply  to  us ;  they  go  to  the  police  station.  We  do  not 
have  people  apply  to  us  for  a  night's  lodging.  Our  almshouse  is  too  far 
away,  and  we  have  not  room  to  take  care  of  them.  We  have  quite  a 
large  farm,  and  we  utilize  the  labor  of  the  people  who  are  there  in  rais- 
ing vegetables  for  the  inmates. 

James  M,  Pullman^  President  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  a  work-test  for  tramps? 
A.  I  interviewed  the  mayor  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  he  could  see  no 
objection  to  it  (the  wood-yard),  that  it  certainly  relieved  the  city  of  a 
great  many  vagabonds.  The  experiment  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  only  qualification  to  it  was  that  we  did  not  have  a  yard  big  enough, 
quite,  so  we  had  to  let  some  men  work  an  hour  when  they  ought  to  have 
worked  two. 

Q.  You  think  two  hours  should  be  demanded  ?  A.  Yes.  W^e  do  not 
work  them  by  the  hour,  though  ;  we  work  them  by  stint.  We  had  them 
saw  two  boxes  of  kindling  wood,  —  three  bushels. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  the  number  of  tramps  that  you  took 
care  of  that  way  P  A.  Yes,  I  have.  The  root  of  all  these  matters  is  in 
the  undisciplined  charity  of  good  souls.  The  trouble  everywhere  is  mis- 
directed charity.  When  we  had  a  lodging-house,  we  issued  a  circular 
to  the  people  of  Lynn,  asking  them  not  to  give  relief  to  any  man  or  boy 
at  the  door,  assuring  them  that  every  man  or  boy  that  applied  there  at 
any  hour  in  the  day  could  find  shelter  and  food.  We  asked  them  not, 
therefore,  to  give  away  to  their  sympathies  and  give  to  men  and  boys  at 
the  door.  A  good  many  of  them  heeded  that,  and  the  result  of  it  was 
that  the  tramps  were  cleaned  out  of  our  streets.    Now,  as  a  labor-test 
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that  wood-yard  worked  like  a  charm     It  tamed  the  honest  work-seekers 
into  one  channel  and  the  vagabonds  into  the  other. 

Maldex. 

y,  G.  Burlcifjh^  Chief  of  Police. 

Tramps  are  lodged  here  in  seven  large  cells  which  we  have  in  the 
station  honse,  in  which  we  put  four  each.  The  professionals  keep  clear 
of  Maiden,  as  we  have  been  very  strict  in  llie  past,  and  sent  them  to 
Bridgewater  for  a  term  of  from  one  to  two  years.  AVe  give  them  excel- 
lent crackers  and  water,  and  sometimes,  when  apparently  deserving,  a 
good  breakfast.  We  seldom  try  to  get  an}-  work  out  of  them,  though 
they  occasionally  assist  the  janitor  of  the  city  hall,  where  the  lock-up  is 
situated.  We  have  excellent  sanitary  arrangements,  and  make  the  men 
clean  out  the  cells  every  morning. 

I  should  hardly  believe  in  the  card  system  which  you  speak  of.  I 
think  that  tramps  from  outside  the  State  should  be  sent  back  where  they 
belong,  and  then,  if  they  return,  vagrancy  should  be  made  a  criminal 
offence  ^^ilh  a  suitable  punishment.  I  think  this  would  rid  the  State  of 
them  very  soon,  with  the  exception  of  honest  Massachusetts  men  who  are 
really  in  search  of  work.  I  think  the  tramps  are  of  a  better  class  than 
formerly,  though  perhaps  that  may  be  due  to  their  being  younger  men, 
and  therefore  less  hardened  in  their  ways. 


IMl, 

18»«. 

IMS. 

. 

15 

10 

- 

18 

24 

- 

18 

41 

- 

36 

17 

- 

18 

IT 

- 

11 

18 

- 

11 

13 

- 

11 

13 

- 

9 

25 

IT 

80 

63 

14 

29 

IIT 

20 

89 

175 

Janaary,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
April, 
May,  . 
June, . 
July,  . 
August, 
September, 
October,     . 
November, 
December, 

Total,  . 


205 

183 

18T 

151 

96 

81 

14 

18 

43 

88 

140 

172 


- 

234 

&i4 

i.aj4 


Marlborough. 
T.  J.  Ilarris,  Toivn  Clerk, 

We  have  a  wood  plant  here,  at  which  the  unemployed  can  apply  for 
work,  but  nobody  applies.  We  do  not  use  this  as  a  work-test  for 
tramps.  We  were  greatly  ovemm  with  tram;is,  but  now  have  not 
nearly  as  many.  This  is  partly  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  their  care  has 
been  transferred  from  the  poor  department  —  the  poorhouse  lodging 
them  —  to  the  police  department,  which  now  takes  care  of  them,  and 
feeds  them  on  crackers  and  milk.    An  idea  of  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
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bers  can  be  gained  iirom  the  fact  that  in  1890  there  were  1 ,746  registered 
with  the  poor  department  and  the  police,  and  in  1893  there  were  235 
registered  at  the  police  station. 

Medford. 

Emery  D  Holmes^  Chief  of  Police, 

Medford  has  very  few  tramps ;  indeed,  there  is  almost  no  complaint  of 
begging  in  the  town.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  irom  600  to  700  a  year, 
but  finally  adopted  stringent  measures  and  put  a  number  through  for 
vagrancy,  sentencing  them  for  from  one  to  two  years  at  Bridgewater. 
We  have  had  almost  none  since.  The  numbers  for  the  past  three  years 
are  as  follows :  — 


January,  . 
February, 
March, 
April,       . 
May,        . 
Jnne, 
July, 

August,  . 
Beptembor, 
October,  . 
KoTomber, 
December, 

Total, 


. 

10 

15 

- 

8 

11 

- 

9 

10 

- 

25 

IS 

- 

12 

15 

- 

7 

12 

- 

10 

6 

*m 

12 

14 

- 

8 

84 

17 

17 

40 

10 

12 

50 

15 

14 

56 

- 

153 

295 

ISM. 


32 

47 
62 
35 
42 
17 
12 
46 
34 
40 
34 
80 


044 


The  increase  last  year  I  consider  due  to  the  hard  times,  which  have 
thrown  really  honest  and  deserving  workmen  out  of  employment  We 
give  them  crackers  and  water,  but  take  no  record  of  them  except  the 
number  for  each  night 

Melrose. 

F.  M,  McLaughlin^  Chief  of  Police. 

The  record  which  we  take  gives  the  man^s  age,  height,  complexion, 
etc.,  occupation  and  last  stopping  place.  The  men  are  taken  in  at  any 
time  of  the  night,  but  if  they  come  more  than  three  times  in  two  months 
they  are  brought  up  before  the  court,  and  there  is  generally  no  trouble 
about  convicting  them.  Their  sentence  is  generally  six  months  at 
Bridgewater.  There  are  very  few  youngsters  among  the  number.  Until 
about  a  year  ago  the  tramps  were  out  in  a  cold  room,  and  they  were 
never  given  anything  but  crackers  and  water.  Now  they  have  a  warm 
room,  and  if  they  are  put  at  any  work  are  given  hot  coffee  both  night 
and  morning.  Last  December  ihej  were  put  at  wood-sawing.  A  num- 
ber of  trees  had  been  cut  down  by  the  street  department  and  hauled  to 
the  yard  of  the  police  station,  and  the  tramps  were  put  at  work  sawing 
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them  up.  They  were  supposed  to  work  an  hoar  or  two,  but  the  work 
they  did  amounted  to  practically  nothing.  This  has  now  been  given  up. 
It  is  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth  'J'here  is  every  evidence  that  if  the 
tramps  were  made  to  work  two  hours  or  bo  for  their  accommodations, 
they  would  keep  out  of  Massachusetts 

The  tramps  have  increased  very  largely  in  Melrose  during  the  past 
year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


1S94. 


January,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
April, 
May,  .       . 
Jane, . 
July,  . 
August, 
September, 
October,     . 
November, 
December, 

Total,  . 


_ 

6 

0 

- 

4 

11 

- 

10 

16 

- 

18 

12 

- 

S 

10 

- 

8 

4 

- 

1 

2 

- 

12 

7 

- 

10 

14 

9 

8 

26 

7 

0 

41 

4 

0 

111 

- 

91 

2<» 

205 

246 

239 

ITS 

118 

45 

19 

20 

64 

96 

176 

204 


1.609 


They  appear  to  be  rather  a  better  class  than  formerly.  We  arraign 
very  few  for  vagrancy. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  adopt  something  like 
the  system  you  speak  of  that  is  talked  of  for  New  York.  Perhaps  the 
town  could  take  a  tract  of  woods  aud  clear  it  and  make  it  available  for 
farming  purposes,  working  it  up  from  the  rough  state.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  you  would  ever  get  tramps  to  like  work,  as  the  New  York  plan 
would  seem  to  indicate,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  allowed  (o  go,  even  if 
kept  a  period  of  three  years,  they  would  soon  fall  back  into  their  former 
state. 

The  tramps  that  come  here  are  mostly  young  and  healthy,  perhaps 
younger  than  a  few  years  ago.  Wobum  gets  more  than  we  do,  being 
in  a  more  direct  route  from  Lowell  and  Lawrence  to  the  southern  cities 
of  the  State.  We  take  a  record  here  of  their  name,  occupation,  age, 
description,  where  they  lodged  the  previous  night,  where  they  have  a 
settlement  and  their  destination. 


MlLFOUD. 

Chester  L,  Clark^  Chairman  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

The  total  number  of  tramps  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  1, 1892,  was  937 ; 
1893,  956 ;  1894, 1,078.  Last  year  the  men  were  of  a  better  class  than 
usual.  For  a  number  of  years  the  ages  have  been  running  younger,  the 
proportion  under  fifty  greatly  increasing. 
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Tramps  are  put  in  a  small  room  with  bunks,  excelsior  mattresses  and 
blankets,  and  are  given  crackers  night  and  morning. 
The  number  of  tramps  in  the  last  two  years  is  as  follows :  — 


1898. 

1894. 

1808. 

1894. 

Janoary, 

. 

164 

July,    .... 

16 

14 

February,     • 

156 

136 

AugnBt,       •       • 

11 

<8 

March,  .... 

144 

189 

September, . 

65 

60 

April 

67 

163 

October,      • 

121 

160 

May 

18 

65 

November,  . 

180 

76* 

Jane,     .... 

6 

41 

December,  . 

101 

- 

*  To  November  16. 


MlLTOK. 

Maurice  Pierce^  Chief  of  Police. 

The  number  of  tramps  lodged  at  the  station  house  here  for  the  past 
three  years  is  as  follows :  — 


1891. 

1899. 

1898. 

1894. 

January,    ..•••.... 

„ 

86 

70 

202 

February,  . 

- 

79 

76 

170 

Kareh, 

- 

101 

136 

167 

April,        • 

- 

68 

64 

195 

May,  . 

- 

89 

48 

120 

June, . 

- 

19 

26 

67 

July,  . 

- 

17 

11 

21 

August, 

- 

15 

87 

42 

September, 

- 

23 

76 

112 

October,    • 

49 

40 

133 

163 

November, 

61 

48 

146 

185 

December,        < 

76 

80 

204 

249 

Total,  . 

- 

604 

1,027 

1,673 

We  take  them  in  at  any  time  of  night  after  six  o'clock.  They  are 
lodged  here  in  the  lock-up  in  a  tramp  room  eighteen  by  fourteen  feet, 
which  haa  bunks  for  nine.  The  rest  sleep  on  the  floor.  We  keep  the 
place  scmpulously  clean,  and  have  it  scrubbed  and  disinfected  every 
few  days.  The  tramps  have  to  clean  it  out  every  morning,  but  of  course 
we  go  over  their  work. 

We  give  them  crackers  and  water  if  they  ask  for  them.  At  night, 
when  they  are  taken  in,  we  make  a  record  of  name,  age,  description, 
occupation  and  destination  Wn  search  them,  taking  everything,  tobaccOf 
pipes,  etc.«  included,  away,  and  return  everything  in  the  morning, 
unless  we  chance  to  find  a  dangerous  knife  or  revolver.    They  do  not 
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like  this  strict  treatment,  but  we  have  found  it  the  only  way  to  protect 
ourselves  from  being  ovemin  with  them.  Yoa  see  it  is  the  first  place 
out  of  Boston,  and  many  come  oat  here  simply  to  pass  the  night,  and 
then  go  back  in  the  morning,  although  they  seldom  giye  Boston  as  their 
destination  when  stopping  here,  generally  preferring  to  say  that  they 
are  going  perhaps  to  Weymouth,  Quincy  or  Brockton. 

Formerly  we  made  them  work.  This  was  about  twelve  years  ago, 
when  we  put  them  up  at  the  poor  farm,  three  miles  from  here ;  but 
they  were  an  unruly  set,  and  finally  we  had  to  give  up  trying  to  take 
them  in  there.  We  made  them  saw  and  chop  wood  and  do  whatever 
other  work  the  superintendent  of  the  farm  could  find  for  them  to  do. 
They  nearly  killed  two  men,  and  then  it  was  that  we  thought  It  about 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  ^Vhen  they  leave  the  station  house  here  in  the 
morning  they  are  warned  to  get  out  of  town  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
they  are  found  here  by  noon,  they  are  arrested  and  sent  up  for  convic- 
tion as  vagrants. 

I  most  certainly  think  that  some  means  must  be  taken  for  ridding  the 
State  of  tramps.  I  should  be  heartily  in  favor  of  any  plan  that  would 
make  conviction  easy  and  certain. 

I  should  think  the  card  system  would  be  most  excellent  if  it  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  tramp  to  prave  his  honesty  when  not  fumisbed 
with  one  of  the  cards  you  speak  of.  I  think  our  courts  are  altogether 
too  lenient  with  tlicse  fellows,  and  that  an  officer  should  be  able  to  pre- 
sent evidence  at  his  discretion  which  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  plausible  stories,  almost  invariably  false,  that  are  put  forward  by 
vagrants.  1  feel  certain  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  up  for  vagrancy 
are  really  criminals  and  hard  characters,  who  should  not  be  believed  in 
their  statements. 

MOKSON. 

Edward  Newto7i,  Keeper  of  the  Lock-up. 

We  lodge  tramps  here  in  the  lock-up  under  the  town  hall.  I  am 
allowed  twenty-five  cents  a  night  for  putting  them  up.  I  give  them 
crackers  and  water  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  cofiee.  I  am  in- 
structed to  get  all  the  work  I  can  out  of  them  m  the  winter  by  making 
them  help  me  with  the  ashes  and  sweeping  out  the  town  hall  and  work- 
ing around  the  grounds  for  about  three  or  four  hours.  We  do  not 
have  a  great  many  here,  although  the  number  has  increased  the  past 
year.  Very  few  travel  on  this  line  of  railroad  (New  London  Northern), 
and  most  go  from  Brimfield  across  to  Wilbraham  rather  than  stop  in 
Monson. 

It  soems  to  me  that  if  it  were  not  for  whiskey  three-fourths  of  these 
fellows  would  never  apply  for  lodging.  A  good  many  highly  skilled 
workers  have  told  me  that  they  would  be  well-to-do  if  It  were  not  for 
rum.    They  say  that  is  the  death  of  them. 

I  think  the  tramps  should  be  worked  on  the  State  roads,  perhaps  for 
three  months  every  summer.  The  State  has  to  appropriate  money  now 
every  year  to  build  these  roads,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  tramps 
should  not  do  the  labor  on  them. 
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Natick. 
Mr.  Sweeney^  Chief  of  Police. 

Tramps  are  almost  never  put  up  at  the  police  station  here  in  Natick. 
Occasionally  when  one  comes  late  at  night  we  put  him  up  in  one  of  the 
cells ;  but  we  almost  always  send  them  up  to  the  poor  farm,  two  miles 
from  here,  where  they  have  a  tramp  house. 

Superintendent  of  Poor  Fami, 

I  have  only  been  here  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  I  have 
kept  a  record  of  the  numbers  put  up  here  by  months.  Previous  to  that, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  no  record  was  kept.  We  average  anywhere  from  10 
to  20  a  night.  We  give  them  crackers  and  water  in  the  morning, 
if  they  want  it ;  but  I  haven^t  anything  for  them  to  do  on  the  farm  in 
the  way  of  work,  so  just  tell  them  to  get  out  of  town  as  soon  as 
possible  * 

The  numbers  by  months  since  April,  1894,  are  as  follows :  — 


April,  . 
May,  . 
Jane,  . 
July,  . 
August, 
September, 


232 
110 
76 
60 
60 
60 


October, 

November, 

December, 

Total, 


176 
161 
267 

1,160 


New  Bedford. 
Bev.  I.  H.  Coe^  Probation  Officer, 

Q.    Do  you  come  in  contact  with  the  tramp  P    A.    Very  frequently. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  number  of  tramps  is  increasing 
here  in  New  Bedford  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  so  many  as  a  few 
years  ago.  I  attribute  it  to  the  vigor  of  the  court  in  sending  tramps  to 
the  State  workhouse.  They  convict  them  of  vagrancy.  In  some  cities 
they  have  difficulty  in  getting  evidence,  and  send  them  up  on  some  other 
charge.  At  one  time  they  sent  up  100  on  the  charge  of  walking  on  the 
railroad  track. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  kind  P  A.  No,  sir ;  they 
generally  plead  guilty.  Tramping  is  rather  systematized ;  if  they  find  a 
good  soft  place  anywhere,  woi'd  is  passed  round,  and  they  make  a  gen- 
eral run  of  it.  Stringent  measures  were  introduced  some  two  years 
ago,  because  the  tramps  became  so  numerous. 

Q.  Docs  the  public  become  educated  up  to  thisP  A.  It  was  simply 
measures  of  the  police  and  court  They  are  generally  sent  up  for  six 
months.  They  intend  that  they  shall  come  out  in  a  good  season  for  ob- 
taining work. 


*  Note  by  Special  Agent:  Qnarters  are  the  most  filthy  imaginable.  They  con- 
Siflt  of  an  old  shed  ronghly  made,  with  ten  wide  banks,  straw  mattresses  and  heaps 
of  filthy  blankets,  and  an  old  box  stove  in  one  corner  of  the  establishment.  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  not  been  cleaned  oat  for  five  years,  and  I  very  much  doubt  If  it  has. 
It  is  decidedly  the  worst  tramp  room  about  Boston. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  many  of  them,  say  in  the  fall,  try  to  be  sent  up  for 
tlie  winter  months  ?    A.    Sometimes. 

Q.    Any  considerable  number  P    A.    Yes,  it  is  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  Why  is  that, — because  the  life  is  so  easy?  A.  Yes,  it  is  easy, 
and  they  get  all  they  want  to  eat. 

Q.  They  are  not  worked  very  hard  ?  A.  No,  they  are  not  worked 
so  hard  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  many  of  these  tramps  have  trades  P 
A.    Not  many  of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  of  any  particular  nationality,  or  are  they  of  many  mttion- 
alitiesP  A.  I  should  say  the  Portuguese  were  about  as  free  from 
tramping  as  any  nationality.  They  are  generally  very  prudent,  and 
good  citizens. 

Q.    Are  there  many  French  Canadians  P    A    Not  very  many ;  some. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Irish  P  A.  There  are  a  great  many  native 
Americans.  They  are  generally  of  middle  age,  and  most  of  tliem  are 
drinking  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  men  capable  of  being  restored  to  a  decent 
industrial  life  under  a  proper  working  system  P  A.  I  think  they  might 
be.    They  are  generally  healthy,  rugged,  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  Is  any  man,  do  you  think,  brought  up  on  t!ie  charge  of  vagrancy 
who  is  honestly  trying  to  get  work  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  once  in  a  while. 
That  is  generally  found  out,  I  suppose,  by  the  court,  and  the  man  is 
acquitted. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  is  wandering  from  place  to 
place  searching  for  work  would  be  sent  up  as  a  vagrant  P  A.  There 
are  a  good  many  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  man  may 
be  seeking  for  work,  and  not  anxious  to  find  it.  These  men  understand 
the  courts  pretty  well. 

Q.  Supposing  public  sentiment  at  the  present  time  is  disposed  to  be 
lenient  toward  the  men  who  are  tramping  from  place  to  place ;  they  say 
there  is  a  general  depression,  and  consequently  they  are  going  from  town 
to  town  begging  their  meals.  Do  you  see  any  method  of  discriminating 
between  those  who  are  desirous  of  getting  work  and  those  who  are  notP 
A.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  man  is  really  desirous  of  getting 
work. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  taking  a  man  who  comes  to  Boston,  for  in- 
stance, who  applies  for  a  night's  lodging ;  he  says  he  is  a  mechanic, 
comes  from  Albany,  for  example,  and  is  trying  to  get  work ;  is  tliere 
any  means  of  knowing  whether  he  is  honest  in  what  he  says  P  A.  I 
think  you  can  tell  pretty  well  by  the  appearance  of  the  men.  I  should 
leave  it  to  the  judge. 

Q.  How  many  cases  of  this  particular  kind  do  you  think  he  has  dur- 
ing a  week  P    A.    They  are  not  common  at  all  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  a  work-test  in  con- 
nection with  the  police  station  P  A.  1  do.  There  have  been  in  some 
places  wood-yards  established,  where  they  have  set  them  to  sawing 
wood,  and  they  do  not  send  them  to  that  place  a  second  time  unless  they 
are  really  in  need.    Indeed,  I  have  known  men  right  here  in  New  Bed- 
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foi-d  who  have  applied  for  help  from  the  city,  and  were  told  that  they 
could  go  to  the  wood-yard  and  saw  a  cord  of  wood,  and  they  would  get 
|2  for  it,  and  they  would  not  go. 

Q.  Is  there  a  wood -yard  here  where  men  can  go  at  the  present  time? 
A.  Yes,  for  those  who  have  a  settlement  here  and  have  families; 
they  send  them  there  to  earn  something,  and  send  the  money  right  over 
to  their  families. 

Q.  Is  that  taken  advantage  of  very  much  ?  A.  No,  not  very  much. 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  my  judgment  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  matters  to  deal  with.  I  was  connected  with  the  poor 
department  for  several  years,  and  my  own  experience  and  observation 
was  that  many  of  our  charitable  institutions  tended  more  to  make 
paupers  than  to  relieve  them. 

Judge  Alanson  Borden, 

Q.  Are  there  fewer  tramps  than  five  years  ago  P  A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  that  I  should  say,  simply  from  recollection,  that  the 
number  coming  before  the  court  is  less  within  a  year  or  two  than  the 
number  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Most  of  the  cities  that  have  come  before  us  are  complaining  very 
seriously  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  trn,mps  this  past  year, 
and  we  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  reason  why  New  Bedford 
has  been  able  to  escape  tliis  increase,  —  what  measures  have  been 
adopted,  or  what  the  policy  is.  Are  there  many  prosecutions  made  for 
vagrancy  P    A.    I  think  very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  opinion  among  tramps  that  this  is 
not  a  good  place  to  come  to,  that  they  would  be  severely  dealt  withP 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  rather  the  impression  that  has  gone 
abroad. 

Q.  Plow  has  that  impression  got  abroad  P  Has  there  been  some  time 
in  the  past  when  the  city  through  strong  public  sentiment  stiffened  its 
policy  with  regard  to  ti'catment  of  these  people  P  A.  1  do  not  know 
that  there  has  been  any  action  of  the  city  authorities  with  reference 
to  the  matter.  I  think,  speaking  generally,  that  the  police  force  has 
been  a  little  careful  as  to  the  persons  that  are  prosecuted  for  being 
tramps,  —  that  is  to  say,  I  think  that  unless  they  are  really  tramps,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  convicted  as  tramps,  purely  tramps.  There  is  a 
disposition  not  to  bring  them  before  the  court,  but  to  give  them  to  un- 
derstand,—  for  instance,  I  have  heard  the  remark  made  several  times 
with  reference  to  peraons  brought  before  the  court,  that  this  man  has 
been  in  the  lock-up  for  five  successive  nights,  or  some  statement  of  that 
kind,  and  he  was  warned  that  if  he  appeared  here  again  he  would  be 
brought  before  the  court,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  he  is  hero  before  the 
court,  and  then  the  officers  give  their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  person. 
If  he  is  a  tramp,  and  they  are  satisfied  in  regard  to  it, — I  think  as  a  gen- 
eral tiling,  perhaps  there  may  be  exceptions,  I  am  speaking  from  mem- 
ory,— if  he  is  a  tramp,  I  sometimes  sentence  him  to  the  State  Farm  and 
sometimes  to  the  House  of  Correction,  but  ordinarily  I  give  him  a  sub- 
stantial sentence. 
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Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  sentence, — is  it  thirty  days  or  three  months  ? 
A.  It  is  more  apt  to  bo  six  months.  That  is  to  say,  I  think  the  ordi- 
nary course  is  to  ask  the  person  himself  pretty  pointed  questions  as  to 
where  he  came  from  when  he  came  to  New  Bedford.  For  instance,  if 
he  says  he  came  from  Fall  River,  '^  How  long  have  yon  been  in  Fall 
Hiver  P  ^  Sometimes  it  is  two  days  and  sometimes  three  days ;  and  after 
getting  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  When  you  came  to  Fall  River  from 
what  place  did  you  come  P  '^  Sometimes  it  is  from  Providence ;  I  ask 
him  how  long  ho  stayed  in  Providence ;  only  a  few  days ;  he  came  to 
Providence  from  Worcester,  and  to  Worcester  from  Springfield,  and 
trace  his  course  through  tho  country  for  a  period  covering  several 
months,  and  satisfy  myself  that  ho  is  really  a  tramp,  from  the  facts 
elicited  partly  from  him  and  partly  from  tho  officers. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  the  man  does  not  make  application  at  the  police 
station  for  lodging,  but  instead  of  that  sleeps  in  some  public  place,  say 
a  park  or  deserted  shed,  and  gets  his  meals  as  he  can,  —  are  many  of 
those  cases  brought  up  by  the  police  before  the  court  P  A.  I  think  not 
many,  unless  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  connected  with  it,  so  that 
they  are  found  repeatedly  drunk. 

Q.  It  is  complained  in  some  places  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  convict 
persons  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy,  or  to  get  evidence  that  will  show 
that  they  are  vagrants.  A.  There  are  more  or  less  difficulties  about 
it.  I  think  it  is  vei-y  rarely  that  a  person  is  prosecuted  here  for  being  a 
tramp  unless  he  has  been  here  long  enough  pretty  thoroughly  to  exem- 
plify liis  character  as  a  tramp. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  have  you  found  any  persons  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  law  to  be  sent  up  in  order  to  get  good  lodging  P  A.  I 
think  not,  not  to  be  prosecuted  as  tramps.  I  think  most  of  those  that 
perhaps  might  be  prosecuted  as  tramps  would  much  prefer  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  something  else ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  wish  to  go  to  the  house 
of  correction  or  some  quarters  where  they  could  be  comfortable  for  some 
time,  they  would  commit  larceny,  or  get  drunk,  or  get  in  the  way  of  the 
police  in  some  way. 

Q.  Would  they  rather  go  to  the  house  of  correction  than  to  the  State 
Farm  P  A.  I  doubt  it ;  if  they  are  sent  to  the  State  Farm,  they  are  gen- 
erally sent  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  I  think  perhaps  those  that 
might  bo  prosecuted  as  tramps  prefer  to  commit  some  ofTence  for  which 
they  would  be  sent  up  for  say  three  months.  To-day ,  rather  an  unusual 
circumstance  occurred.  Three  were  four  tramps  before  the  court  for 
being  vagrants.  They  were  arrested  Saturday  in  a  sort  of  shanty  on  tho 
outskirts  of  the  city,  erected  simply  as  a  sort  of  hut  for  the  protection 
of  choppers,  and  four  persons  were  overhauled  by  the  police  in  that 
shanty  at  night  There  were  no  accommodations,  of  course,  for  sleeping, 
except  the  bare  floor.  They  were  asked  to  account  for  themselves.  One 
of  them  said  he  had  just  come  into  the  city,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  got 
to  this  place,  how  he  found  out  such  a  place ;  he  had  found  out  there  was 
this  shanty ;  he  had  met  two  others,  as  he  said, and  they  had  gone  there, 
and  found  only  one  occupant,  and  he  had  been  roused  from  his  slumbers 
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to  let  them  in.  One  of  the  persons  who  was  there  had  been  there  two 
or  three  days,  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  of 
being  a  vagrant  Another  of  the  number  did  not  give  a  very  good  account 
of  himself,  and  his  appearance  generally,  his  age,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  unmarried,  were  enough  to  show  that  if  he  had  been  a  person  of 
good  habits  he  would  not  have  had  to  resoi-t  to  such  a  place  as  that  for 
shelter.  Two  of  them  were  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years  old,  respec- 
tively. On  inquiry,  I  found  they  had  homes  where  they  could  probably 
be  taken  care  of,  and  I  continued  their  cases  until  to-day,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  going  there.  As  for  the  other  two,  one  I  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  thirty  days,  and  one  for  twenty.  I  made  the  dis- 
crimination, you  will  see,  so  that  they  would  not  come  out  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  pretty  clear  to  my  mind  that  they  were  vagrants,  and  I 
give  them  only  a  short  sentence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  some  sort  of 
work  agency  in  connection  with  the  police  station,  to  sec  if  these  men 
are  willing  to  work  if  they  apply  for  relief?  A.  I  don't  think  the  ex- 
perience of  this  city  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  any  outlay  in  that 
direction.  My  experience  has  been  that  those  who  come  here  out  of  em- 
ployment, as  a  general  thing,  are  not  disposed  to  work. 

Needhah. 

Wm  Wragg^  Deputy  Sheriff  Norfolk  County^  Eighlandville, 

We  lodge  tramps  here  in  the  lock-up  at  Needham  Centre.  We  have 
no  accommodations  except  the  cells.  We  have  blankets  and  mattresses. 
We  let  the  tramps  go  at  any  time  in  the  morning  when  they  get  ready 
to  leave,  and  give  them  an  order  on  the  grocery  store  for  crackers, 
which  they  can  get  or  not,  as  they  please. 

We  keep  no  record,  except  of  ago,  name  and  occupation.  In  fact,  this 
record  has  been  kept  only  about  six  months.  Before  that,  I  think  we 
had  no  daily  record  whatever. 

We  are  not  greatly  troubled  with  tramps,  and  so  I  have  not  thought 
much  about  the  problem.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  beg- 
ging about  town. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  tramps  accommodated  in  Need- 
ham  by  months  for  the  past  three  years,  but  the  total  number  lodged  for 
that  period  is  as  follows :  — 

1892 181 

1893, 220 

1894, 305 

Newton. 

Captain  Charles  E,  Davis,  Police  Eeadqimrters,  West  Newton. 

Tramps  are  accommodated  at  the  different  station  houses  in  Newton, 
most  of  them  being  taken  at  Nonantum  and  at  Newton  Centre.  We 
take  records  there  of  the  name,  age,  height,  nationality  and  occupation 
of  the  lodgers,  and  these  are  daily  telephoned  to  the  central  office  here. 
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where  they  are  recorded  in  a  book  all  together.    Their  numbers  for 
recent  years  are  as  follows :  — 


ISOS. 


JaoDary,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
April, 
May.  .       . 
Jane, . 
July,  . 
Angaat,     • 
Beptember, 
October,     . 
Noyember, 
December, 

ToUl,  . 


. 

Hi 

139 

- 

88 

88 

- 

143 

92 

- 

111 

132 

- 

66 

69 

- 

22 

8 

- 

26 

19 

- 

29 

27 

- 

24 

109 

81 

09 

259 

138 

91 

823 

129 

131 

894 

- 

915 

1,649 

409 
878 
442 
678 
806 
811 
U 
86 
199 
365 
409 
409 


8,909 


As  is  seen  by  the  table,  they  have  increased  very  largely  in  the  last 
year. 

At  Nonamtam  they  have  a  regular  tramp  room,  which  is  washed  out 
carefully  every  morning,  and  we  furnish  them  with  crackers  and  water 
at  all  the  different  station  houses. 

I  think  that  our  immigration  laws  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  tramp  evil. 
If  we  could  check  immigration,  I  think  after  a  while  we  should  see  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  tramps. 

I  do  not  think  the  farm  plan  that  you  speak  of,  such  as  New  York 
proposes,  would  work  well  at  all.  It  would  take  as  many  overseers  as 
you  had  workers,  and,  in  my  opinion,  could  not  possibly  be  self-sup- 
porting. Then,  too,  it  would  work  hardship  to  many  who  are  really 
deserving,  for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  of  that  class  at  present. 

Tlie  card  system  I  should  deem  much  better ;  in  fact,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  a  most  excellent  idea.  Of  course  it  would  be  hard  at  fii-st  on 
many  who  are  deserving  and  may  be  far  from  their  home;  but  this 
difficulty  would  be  speedily  overcome.  There  is  more  or  less  begging 
in  town,  but  we  receive  very  few  complaints,  most  of  the  people  being 
willing  to  give.  There  are  not  so  many  old  professionals  as  there  used 
to  be ;  in  fact,  the  average  age  has  decreased  considerably,  and  the  men 
are  better  appearing  and  apparently  more  willing  to  work.  I  know  of 
a  number  who  have  been  assisted  to  work  right  here  in  Newton  who 
first  turned  up  at  the  station  house  as  tramps.  They  turn  out  generally 
as  industrious  and  respectable  men.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  beg- 
ging evil,  in  thickly  settled  places  like  Newton,  and,  in  fact,  in  other  places 
where  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  general,  the  tramps  seldom  get  abusive 
and  violent ;  but  out  in  the  country  with  lone  women  they  doubtless  are 
more  or  less  dangerous,  and  it  is  better,  I  suppose,  for  that  class  of  peo- 
ple not  to  refuse.  I  think  here  in  thickly  settled  places  it  would  really 
be  a  means  of  decreasing  the  number  if  everybody  refused  them  food. 
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North  Abikgtok. 
Bev.  Jesse  J7.  Jones, 

Q.  Is  not  North  Abiogton  a  regular  stopping  place  for  tramps  P  A. 
No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  We  are  not  troubled  with  tramps.  On  that  coldest 
Saturday  night  last  winter,  I  think  there  were  certainly  16  tramps 
staid  in  the  lock-up,  but  that  does  not  represent  anything  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  this  summer. 

Q.  How  well  do  they  take  care  of  them  ?  A.  As  poorly  as  they 
can.  They  lock  them  up  in  a  brick  building.  In  this  case,  there  were 
three  beds  for  16  men  to  sleep  on.  They  had  a  stove,  and  some 
crackers  and  water ;  and  the  men  were  awfully  glad  to  get  a  chance 
to  get  in  there  that  night.  But  then,  you  understand  that  was  not 
a  representative  case.  That  was  the  coldest  night  last  winter,  and 
was  entirely-  beyond  anything  in  the  town  before. 

North  Adams. 

Charles  W.  Fuller^  Chief  of  Police. 

Q.  Have  there  been  more  tramps  during  the  past  year  than  in  previous 
years  P  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  prepared  a  table  which  gives  the  num- 
ber of  tramps  coming  here  during  different  periods  as  follows :  — 

March  1, 1890,  to  March  1, 1891 1,144 

March  1, 1891,  to  March  1, 1892, 828 

March  1, 1892,  to  Aaga^t  22, 1892, 415 

Angast  22, 1892,  to  March  1, 1893, 361 

March  1,  1893,  to  Aagnst  22,  1893, 392 

Angnst  22,  1893,  to  March  1,  1894, 901 

March  1, 1894,  to  Angast  22,  1894, 697 

Q.  Are  the  tramps  of  a  different  character  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have 
had  a  good  many  that  are  better  dressed,  and  men  that  were  to  all 
appearances  looking  for  work. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  number  of  them  are  honest  mechanics, 
and  would  work  if  they  had  a  chance  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  such.  I  could  not  give  the  exact  proportion,  but  I 
should  think  the  difference  in  numbers  would  pretty  nearly  represent 
the  number  that  are  mechanics. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  they  were  a  younger  set  than  previous 
years  P  A.  From  the  records  we  have  kept,  the  ti'amps  are  all  below 
middle  life.    The  largest  proportion  are  Irish. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  Italians,  Poles,  Russians  P  A.  A  very  few.  We 
have  had  a  few  Swedes,  but  I  do  not  remember  an  Italian.  Last  year, 
out  of  1,200,  we  had  four  colored  m^n. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  come  with  tools  P  A.  Not  a  great  many ;  they 
would  not  average  one  in  fifty. 

Q«  What  is  the  largest  number  you  have  had  in  one  night  P  A. 
I  think  it  was  28. 

Q.    Was  that  a  cold  night  P    A.    It  was  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Where  do  most  of  the  tramps  come  from,  —  what  is  their  route 
hereP    A.    We  have  more  going  east, — that  is,  to  Boston,— than  we 
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have  going  west.    I  went  before  the  Legislature  and  made  a  statement 
there  regarding  that,  and  looked  it  up  at  the  time. 

Q.    When  was  this  legislative  hearing  ?    A.    Two  years  ago»  I  think. 

Q.  Before  which  committee,  do  you  recollect  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ; 
it  was  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  tramps.  It  was  there  at 
the  State  House. 

Q.  Do  these  fellows  ride  on  the  train  until  they  get  here,  and  then 
stop  off  for  the  night  P    A.    Yes,  sir ;  most  of  them. 

Q.  They  take  the  train  the  next  morning  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  most  of 
them. 

Q.  What  time  does  the  train  go  out  in  the  morning  P  A.  They  take 
freights,  and  get  along  about  eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
drop  out  at  all  times  dui'ing  the  day. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  camp  here  where  they  can  go  in  pleasant 
weather  P    A.    They  have  had,  but  wo  broke  it  up. 

Q.  Just  give  us  your  experience  in  breaking  it  up.  A.  We  went 
down  there,  and  the  first  time  we  arrested  eight,  and  sent  four  to  Bridge- 
water.  We  made  two  or  three  such  raids  about  two  years  ago,  and 
afterwards  had  no  trouble,  until  recently ;  I  think  now  they  are  getting 
together  again. 

Q.  Under  what  charge  do  you  proceed  against  them  in  order  to  send 
them  to  Bridgewater  P  A.  Vagrancy ;  that  is  the  only  charge  we  can 
commit  them  on. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  sleeping  in  freight  cars  P  Can  you  prosecute 
them  for  walking  on  the  railroad  track  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  chances 
are  the  court  would  let  them  go,  or  give  them  a  small  term,  say  thirty 
days  in  jail.  There  are  certain  men  who  are  professional  ti'amps. 
I  have  one  in  mind  who  has  served  five  years  in  jail,  and  then  after- 
wards they  sent  him  to  Bridgewater,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 
One  of  the  boot  stores  claimed  that  they  had  had  a  pair  of  boots  stolen. 
We  did  not  find  any  one,  and  after  three  or  four  days  an  old  man 
came  in  and  said  he  had  stolen  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  hope  of  being 
arrested,  but  they  didn't  arrest  him,  and  so  he  came  and  gave  himself 
up.  Once  in  a  while,  when  they  become  too  great  a  nuisance,  we  send 
a  few  of  them  to  Bridgewater  or  Pittsfield. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  work  in  Pittsfield  P  A.  Yes,  making  heels  for 
shoes,  but  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  much  work  done  there.  We  giro 
them  a  board  bunk  to  sleep  on.  We  give  them  nothing  to  eat  unless 
they  ask  for  it,  and  then  we  give  them  a  job  cleaning  up,  and  give  them 
something  to  eat.  We  pay  them  twenty-five  cents.  Wo  hare  perhaps 
a  hundred  during  a  winter.  Thoy  do  not  ask  for  this  very  often ;  they 
would  rather  beg  for  their  breakfast  than  do  a  little  work. 

Q.  How  about  the  honest  mechanics  P  A.  Well,  we  had  one  the 
other  night.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  supper,  and  he  said  he  had 
not.  I  asked  him  if  we  should  give  him  some,  and  ho  said  he  did  not 
care  to  have  any.  We  became  interested  in  him,  and  he  said  he  be- 
longed down  in  Lowell,  and  the  captain  offered  to  raise  money  to  send  him 
down  there,  but  he  would  not  take  it.  We  had  another  thing  occur  the 
other  day,  —  a  man  got  his  ankle  smashed  on  the  railroad,  and  we  offered 
to  pay  hia  fare  home,  but  he  refused,  and  finally  the  town  sent  him  home. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a  place  where  these  tramps  could  work 
for  a  lodging  and  a  breakfast,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  they  would 
take  advantage  of  it  P    A.    I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any  tramps. 

Q.  You  think  an  hour  or  two  in  the  wood-yard  would  scare  them  off? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  a  good  many  that  would  be  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  save  their  self-respect. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  supplying  breakfasts  to  about  100  men ;  are  those 
the  better  class  of  tramps,  who  would  be  willing  to  work?  A.  I 
could  not  say  exactly.  The  rule  that  we  worked  on  in  regard  to 
that  was,  when  a  man  asked  for  a  meal  of  victuals  we  gave  it  to  him, 
but  we  had  him  do  a  little  work  around  the  building,  sweeping  up,  or 
mopping,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.    He  has  never  made  any  objections  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  town  going  east?  A.  Greenfield.  Our  records 
will  show  that  they  come  from  Hoosick  Falls  going  to  Greenfield,  and 
the  other  way  from  Greenfield  to  Hoosick  Falls,  Very  few  go  north  or 
south ;  they  follow  the  line  of  the  river. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  here  in  regard  to  feeding  tramps  ?  If  a 
man  calls  at  the  door,  are  the  citizens  willing  to  give  him  something  to 
eat?    A.    Yes,  sir.    It  is  usually  the  middle  classes. 

Q,  Do  the  ti*amps  work  any  particular  portion  of  the  town? 
A.  They  work  the  south  part  of  the  town  more  than  any  other  section. 
That  is  inhabited  by  the  working  people. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work-test,  so  far  as  you  know,  at  Hoosick  Falls  ?  A. 
They  treat  them  about  as  we  do,  and  at  Greenfield.  Last  year,  when 
they  were  digging  this  gutter  under  the  road,  they  took  the  tramps  out 
and  set  them  to  work,  and  the  officers  over  there  told  me  that  after  a 
few  weeks  they  had  no  tramps. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  is  any  work  here  that  could  be 
done  in  that  way  by  the  tramps  P    A.    Not  unless  it  is  breaking  stone. 

Q.  You  need  a  good  deal  of  stone  here  ?  A.  They  use  it  on  the 
roads. 

Q.    Does  the  city  own  any  ledges  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  station  house  ?  A.  We  have  ledges  all  about 
There  is  one  right  here,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  W^ould  it  be  any  great  expense  to  take  tliese  men  out  in  the  morn- 
ing and  have  them  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  ?  A.  All  the  expense 
it  would  be  would  be  the  time  of  the  police  officer.  I  think  about  a 
week  would  stop  it. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  that  be  tried  here  ?  A.  There 
has  been  talk.    I  have  suggested  it  myself. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  difficulty?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  right  we 
have  got  to  take  a  tramp  up  there  and  make  him  work. 

Q.  Supposing  you  tell  a  man  at  night  when  he  comes  that  you  will 
let  him  have  a  lodging  on  condition  that  he  will  work.  The  police 
officer  is  not  obliged  to  furnish  accommodations  ?  A.  Certainly  not, 
but  we  should  rather  do  that  than  have  them  around  the  town. 

Q.    Does  that  do  any  damage  P    A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  does. 

Q.  What  kind  ?  A.  Well,  take  it  last  year  here,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
station  post  office  was  broken  into  by  three  tramps,  who  were  after- 
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wards  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  for  a  year  apiece.  Two  broke  into  a  store 
over  in  Blackinton,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  petty  stealing. 

Q.  Was  not  that  done  by  a  crimiDal  set  that  happened  to  be  tramping  ? 
Would  the  professional  tramp  do  any  damage?  A.  This  man  who 
broke  into  Iloosac  Tunnel  station  I  took  to  Pittsfield,  and  he  disap- 
peared after  he  had  served  his  time,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  we  ar- 
rested him  for  breaking  into  the  depot. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  many  tramps,  if  they  were  refused  accom- 
modations in  the  police  station,  save  under  the  conditions  we  have 
spoken  of,  would  sleep  out  of  doors,  supposing  it  were  the  policy  of  the 
police  officers  to  proceed  against  them  very  vigorously  on  account  of 
vagrancy  if  they  found  them  sleeping  out  of  doors  ?  A.  We  cannot 
convict  them  on  that  charge.  As  I  understand  the  law,  if  a  man  is 
found  sleeping  out  of  doors  and  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  himself, 
be  is  a  vagrant  We  take  them  into  court,  and  that  is  all  we  can  prove 
against  them.  Every  one  has  a  good  story  to  tell ;  he  is  either  looking 
for  work,  or  has  just  got  out  of  a  job.  We  arrested  and  took  them 
into  court,  and  every  one  was  let  out  the  next  morning.  If  the  courts 
would  sentence  these  men  for  sleeping  outside,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty. 

Q.  Does  the  court  refuse  to  do  that,  from  fear  it  might  do  some 
injustice  P    A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  that  is  it. 

Q.  Or  is  it  on  account  of  the  expense  to  the  town  or  county  P  A. 
No,  I  think  it  is  purely  on  account  of  being  afraid  of  doing  an  injustice. 

Q.  Is  there  any  town  you  know  of  beside  Greenfield  that  has  at- 
tempted to  put  the  tramps  to  work  in  this  part  of  the  State  P  A«  None 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  treat  them  better  than  you 
treat  them  P  A.  I  think  not,  in  this  section.  We  used  to  give  tramps 
crackers,  but  they  do  not  want  them,  so  we  stopped  it  entirely. 

Q.  Are  those  sent  up  for  vagrancy  generally  sent  to  Bridgewater,  or 
to  the  house  of  correction  P  A.  The  majority  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion ;  but  all  those  that  come  under  the  charge  of  vagrancy  are  local 
people,  —  that  is,  young  men  hero,  that  lay  around  and  will  not  work. 
We  fine  them  $5 ;  they  do  not  have  the  $5,  and  they  are  then  sent  to 
jail  for  thirty  days.    It  costs  the  town  |2.35. 

Tramp  Rbcokd. 
Police  Beadgttarters, 
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Charles  T.  Balaton^  of  the  Ebosac  Valley  Keivs, 

My  impressions  are  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  such  a  place 
as  you  speak  of,  where  the  tramps  can  go  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  soup 
and  a  night's  lodging,  and  then  be  made  to  work  for  it,  —  not  an  exorbi- 
tant amount  of  work,  but  they  should  be  made  to  do  something.  A  few 
years  ago  I  tried  an  experiment.  For  six  months  my  wife  fed  every 
tramp  that  came  to  the  door.  The  first  month  we  had  three,  the  second 
six,  the  third  eighteen,  and  the  last  month  of  the  six  we  averaged  a  little 
over  one  a  day.  Then  I  shut  that  down,  and  the  next  six  months  I  would 
not  feed  any.  For  the  first  month  they  would  keep  coming,  averaging 
about  one  a  day ;  then  they  dropped  right  off  to  less  than  three  the  sec- 
ond month,  and  so  on,  so  that  indicated  to  me  that  tramps  are  organ- 
ized,— they  know  where  to  go. 

Bev.  James  Cruse, 

We  always  have  a  certain  class  of  people  who  continually  come  to 
iis,<^  tramps  and  people  who  come  here  for  a  week  or  two.  They  come 
continually.  There  is  hardly  a  day  but  we  receive  visits  from  that  class. 
Of  course  in  giving  my  testimony  here  I  do  not  include  that  class ;  they 
are  chronic  beggars.  We  give  them  a  night^s  lodging,  and  frequently 
breakfast  and  supper. 

Q.  Would  those  persons  who  asked  relief  have  been  willing  to  work 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  P    A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  increased  number  of  applicants  who  were  tramps 
roving  about  P    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  they  were  of  a  different  character  P 
A.  Yes,  some  seemed  very  respectable.  Only  last  night  one  came  who 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  respectable  man, — nicely  dressed.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  this  country  for  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  you  had  had  a  wood-pile  convenient,  he 
would  have  stayed?  A.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  stayed  around 
very  long,  because  we  employed  a  man  of  that  description  a  week  ago. 
He  and  his  wife  came.  He  worked  an  afternoon,  and  went  to  a  place 
where  we  found  a  night's  lodging  for  him,  and  disappeared  the  next 
morning.    Of  course  that  is  an  exceptional  thing. 

Q.  If  the  police  authorities  uniformly  throughout  the  State  should 
proceed  with  severity  against  tramps,  would  it  be  possible  to  rid  the 
State  of  the  tramps  who  are  not  willing  to  work,  or  do  you  think  that 
private  charity  would  bo  offered,  so  that  these  men  could  get  assistance 
from  place  to  place  ?  The  point  is  this :  our  police  stations  now  offer 
assistance  to  these  men,  they  give  them  a  night's  lodging  and  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  go  from  place  to  place.  Supposing  every  police 
station  should  close,  and  give  them  lodging  only  on  condition  that  they 
should  work,  do  you  think  under  those  conditions  tramps  would  get  the 
sympathy  of  private  individuals  enough  to  get  along?  A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  I  observed  you  stated  that  you  gave  them  lodging  occasionally, 
and  of  coui'se  we  appreciate  why  yuu  do  it ;  but  if  many  persons  should 
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do  that,  the  tramp  would  still  be  with  us.  A.  Yes,  I  admit  I  do  what 
I  do  not  mean  to,  practically.  If  I  were  situated  differently,  I  should 
give  them  work  to  do. 

Q.  If  tlicre  were  a  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  as  is  in  Springfield,  would  you 
send  them  there  P    A.     Ye?,  certainly. 

Q.    Do  you  think  the  public  could  be  led  to  do  that  P    A.    I  think  so. 

J(thn  P.  Woods y  Iron  Moulder, 

Q.  Is  there  any  out-of-work  benefit  in  your  organization  P  A.  No, 
sir ;  but  we  give  meals  to  men  belonging  to  the  union  on  the  road.  We 
have  averaged  three  meals  a  week.  To  any  one  coming  along  late  at 
night,  we  give  a  supper  and  bed  and  a  breakfast.  If  they  oome  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  we  give  them  a  dinner. 

Q.    Are  those  fellows  tramping  P    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  regarded  as  tramps  by  the  public  authorities  P  A. 
It  is  very  rarely  they  get  themselves  into  trouble  like  that.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  cose.  As  a  rule,  when  a  man  travels  like  that  he 
travels  with  his  card  in  his  pocket,  and  he  knows  that  at  whatever  foundry 
he  strikes  he  is  regarded  as  a  white  man. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  organizations  that  furnish  meals  and  lodg- 
ings P    A.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Bev.  John  P,  Coyle, 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  in  regard  to  the  disposiUon  of  the  publio 
to  give  meals  to  tramps  P  Is  there  a  general  feeling  that  this  fellow 
may  be  a  mechanic,  honest,  and  trying  to  find  work,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  give  him  a  chance  P    A.    I  think  most  people  give  food. 

Q.  Do  you  tiiink  it  would  be  possible  to  break  up  that  habit  P 
Would  the  people,  if  they  knew  there  was  a  publio  place  where  these 
wayfarers  could  work  for  food,  abstain  from  private  charity  and  oblige 
them  to  go  there  P  A.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  such  a  place,  but  I 
think  there  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  could  not  be  brought  not 
to  give  way  to  their  impulses.  I  believe  it  is  an  important  enough  mat- 
ter to  be  tried. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  a  little  card  were  printed, "  No  tramp  who  ap- 
plies here  will  receive  aid,  but  will  receive  it  if  he  aj^plies  at  such  and 
such  a  place,^'  and  nailed  on  the  kitchen  door,  that  there  would  be  a  general 
compliance  P  A.  I  have  thought  about  that  considerable,  and  I  think 
there  would  bo  a  general  compliance  with  it ;  but  there  are  many  good- 
natured  people,  who  have  religious  scruples,  who  would  decline  to  do 
it.  I  believe  that  the  educational  force  of  the  community  here  would 
almost  certainly  be  a  unit  in  favor  of  it,  the  churches  and  newspapers, 
so  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  a  pretty  strong  influence  to  bear. 

Q.  Supposing  an  experiment  should  be  tried  here  in  North  Adams 
to  this  effect,  that  every  tramp  who  receives  lodging  shall  receive  it  at 
the  station,  upon  the  condition  that  he  shall  work  on  the  stone  ledge 
here  say  a  couple  of  hours,  and  that  a  card  be  sent  to  every  citizen  in 
the  city,  as  suggested,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  practical  experiment  P 
A.    I  think  it  would.    I  should  like  to  have  it  tried,  and  have  hoped 
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that  if  the  State  tried  any  experiments  it  would  try  them  here,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  State,  and  if  they  can  be  kept  out  here,  a 
large  portion  of  them  can  be  kept  out  of  the  State.  I  am  not  clear  in  my 
mind  whether  this  shoidd  be  done  by  private  societies,  and  yet  so  far  as 
I  have  attempted  to  organize  anything  of  the  sort  I  have  failed,  and  so 
I  have  felt  that  it  is  almost  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  by 
the  State.  They  succeed  in  doing  it  in  Germany,  as  a  private  matter. 
Could  not  the  State  offer  inducements  to  private  charity  organizations 
on  condition  of  some  kind  of  uniformity,  the  State  furnishing  the  funds 
and  the  private  organization  furnishing  the  superintendency?  In  this 
way  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  people  who  are  disposed  to 
do  charitable  work. 

ICORTHAMPTON. 

Ecnry  E,  Mai/nard,  Chief  of  Police. 

We  have  about  1,80D  tramps  a  year.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  con- 
victed for  vagrancy,  but  when  they  are  convicted  they  generally  get  six 
months  at  Bridge  water.  Bridge  water  has  a  healthy  influence  upon 
them.  They  would  leather  do  almost  anything  else  than  go  there,  for 
they  are  made  to  work  very  hard.  There  was  no  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  tramps  last  winter.  The  only  accommodations  we 
give  them  are  crackers  and  water  night  and  morning,  and  a  warm 
cement  cell  floor,  containing  three  iron  cots,  which  have  for  a  bottom  a 
thin  sheet-iron  netting,  the  strips  being  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
with  meshes  three  inches  square.  If  we  have  more  than  three  tramps, 
the  excess  over  three  are  obliged  to  sleep  upon  the  cement  floor.  In- 
deed, most  of  them  prefer  the  floor  to  the  cots,  on  the  ground  that  the 
floor  is  warmer. 

Luke  Day^  Keeper  of  the  Lock-up. 

The  numbers  of  tramps  lodged  here  in  Northampton  for  recent 
years  are  as  follows :  — 


isei. 

1893. 

1898. 

1894. 

. 

150 

70 

182 

- 

104 

76 

188 

- 

130 

111 

274 

- 

78 

81 

120 

• 

21 

» 

. 

. 

6 

10 

. 

- 

7 

10 

8 

- 

13 

0 

16 

- 

10 

48 

48 

&3 

34 

118 

122 

135 

100 

223 

203 

162 

120 

221 

224 

- 

705 

1,005 

1,304 

1899. 


jADnary, 
February, 
March,     . 
April,      . 
May,        . 
June, 
Jaly, 
August,  . 
September, 
October, 
November, 
Beeerober, 

Total, 


204 


[These  records  are  incomplete.] 
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We  lodge  them  here  in  the  lock-up  in  a  large  tramp  room,  with 
several  bunks,  blankets,  etc.,  in  it  When  the  bunks  are  full  the  rest 
sleep  on  the  floor.  They  come  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  from  Westfield,  and  on  the  Boston  <&  Maine  from  Spring- 
field. A  good  many  of  them,  however,  prefer  to  put  up  in  Holyoke, 
the  next  city  below,  where  they  generally  think  they  are  better  treated. 
We  give  them  crackers  and  water  here,  but  require  no  work  of  them 
whatever. 

Norwood. 
Keeper  of  the  Loch^ip, 

We  have  a  great  many  tramps  here,  their  numbers  having  increased 
greatly  in  the  past  two  year&  Their  numbers  by  months  since  October 
1891,  are  as  follows :  — 


Janaary,    . 
Febrnary,  . 
March, 
April, 
May.  .       . 
June, . 
July,  . 
Aaguat,     . 
Beptamber, 
October,     . 
November, 
December, 

ToUl,  . 


18S1. 

1S8S. 

ISSS. 

. 

100 

104 

- 

03 

127 

- 

136 

147 

- 

128 

120 

. 

87 

67 

• 

26 

80 

- 

22 

23 

- 

83 

60 

- 

45 

150 

140 

08 

252 

02 

126 

850 

184 

178 

292 

- 

1,056 

1,730 

1SS4, 


285 
245 
411 
803 
263 
182 
85 
158 
208 
801 
837 
200 


*    8.112 


We  take  them  in  any  time  after  6  p.m.  Formerly  we  used  to  take 
them  in  until  two  or  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  but  about  six 
months  ago  I  got  tired  of  doing  that,  and  now  if  they  come  after  nine 
o'clock,  they  are  told  to  move  through  to  the  next  town.  We  lodge 
them  in  a  very  large  tramp  room,  twenty  by  thirty  and  perhaps  four- 
teen feet  high,  in  the  rear  of  the  lock-up.  There  is  a  brick  floor,  and 
twelve  double  bunks  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  wall  in  three  tiers, 
supplied  with  mattresses  and  blankets.  These  I  make  them  shake 
out  after  they  get  up  in  the  morning.  Some  grumble  even  at  this  work, 
but  a  good  many,  I  imagine,  would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  could  get 
it.  I  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  them,  but  some  of  the  younger  fel- 
lows sometimes  are  quarrelsome.  I  give  them  all  the  crackers  they 
want  night  and  morning,  and  turn  them  out  at  six  o*clock.  Most  of 
them,  probably  nine-tenths,  say  they  are  going  either  to  Boston  or 
Providence.  We  never  take  in  here  more  than  24,  which  is  the 
capacity  of  the  bunks,  and  I  refuse  to  have  them  sleep  on  the  floor. 
If  any  more  than  that  number  come,  I  turn  them  away.  We  have  no 
work  whatever  for  them  to  do,  and  I  have  lately  been  strongly  urging 
the  selectmen  to  provide  some  sort  of  a  work-test,  such  as  wood-sawing 
or  breaking  stone.    Norwood  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  soft 
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place  for  tramps.    You  see  we  are  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  &  New 

England  and  the  Wrentham  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 

Hartford  Railroad.    I  think  the  remedy  for  us  to  pursue  would  be  to 

adopt  this  work-test,  and  be  stricter  in  the  treatment  of  tramps.    As  you 

see  for  yourself,  the  quarters  are  very  comfortable  and  roomy.    When 

they  come  in  at  night  I  let  them  sit  around  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 

about  eight  o^clock  I  make  them  sti'ip  and  take  a  bath 'in  cold  water, 

which  they  do  not  seem  to  enjoy,  but  which  they  all  have  to  undergo.    I 

should  think  the  certificate  plan  which  you  speak  of  would  tend  to  drive 

most  of  them  out  of  the  State.    Some  of  those  who  come  here,  although 

perhaps  willing  to  work,  do  not  like  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 

get  it. 

Palmer. 

A'  0.  Allen,  Keeper  of  the  Lock-up, 

The  numbers  for  recent  years  are  as  follows :  — 


isdi. 


1S99. 


189S. 


1894. 


1895. 


January, . 
Febniary, 
March,  • 
April,  • 
May,  . 
Jane,  . 
July,  • 
Angnst,  . 
September^ 
October, . 
November, 
IXecember, 

Total, 


m 

70 

86 

45 

• 

41 

89 

44 

- 

46 

29 

88 

1 

86 

88 

58 

15 

8 

20 

- 

2 

4 

8 
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- 

1 

1 

- 

T 
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8 

- 

T 

86 

23 

24 

18 

48 

89 

66 

83 

49 

40 

60 

44 

76 

60 

- 

819 

862 

414 

44 


This  town  believes  in  enforcing  the  State  law,  which  requires  tramps 
to  work  four  hours  in  return  for  their  lodging.  A  few  years  ago  we 
used  to  have  about  1,300  tramps  a  year.  Last  year  there  were  876,  the 
year  before,  about  400.  The  adjoining  town  of  Brimfield,  which  is 
not  so  large  as  Palmer,  requires  no  work  of  the  tramps,  and  last  year 
had  1,367.  Brimfield  has  a  number  of  creameries,  and  is  able  to  buy 
skimmed  milk  for  one  cent  a  quart,  and  it  gives  the  tramps  crackers  and 
skimmed  milk  for  supper  and  breakfast.  If  the  tramps  who  come  to 
Palmer  will  not  work  at  breaking  stone,  which  is  the  work  required  of 
them,  they  are  sent  to  Bridgewater  for  a  period  ranging  anywhere  from 
a  year  to  eighteen  months,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  convicting  them  for 
that  time,  if  a  man  seems  willing  to  work,  he  is  not  held  to  his  four 
hours,  but  is  let  off  very  easy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  unwilling, 
he  is  made  to  keep  on  up  to  the  full  time.  The  tramp  room  consists  of 
a  small  basement  room  with  a  bunk  running  round  it,  heated  by  steam. 
The  men  are  told  before  they  are  taken  in  at  night  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk  of  being  sent  to .  Biidgewater  go  on  to  the  next  towns.  Probably 
not  over  one-eighth  of  those  who  come  are  honest  unemployed,  and  there 
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were  no  more  of  them  last  winter,  apparently,  than  in  preyioas  winters. 
This  method  of  making  them  break  stone  has  been  employed  for  more 
than  five  years,  at  least  Their  unwillingness  to  do  the  work  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Saturday  nights  their  numbers  are  very  much  in  excess 
of  any  other  nights  of  the  week,  because  on  Sundays  they  are  not  required 
to  work. 

Rockland. 

Edwin  Mulready,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sekclmen, 

The  tramps  who  appear  at  Rockland  are  taken  care  of  at  the  alms- 
house. They  are  fed  as  the  regular  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  and  are 
made  to  pay  for  their  accommodation  by  doing  such  genei'al  work  for 
an  hour  or  two  as  happens  to  be  going  on  there  at  the  time  of  their 
jvisit  Many  of  them  have  been  employed  in  digging  a  cellar.  The 
most  common  method  of  employment  is  sawing  wood  and  whatever 
farm  work  they  may  be  able  to  do.  There  were  86  tramps  in  Rockland 
last  year ;  in  1892  there  were  57,  and  in  1891, 65.  There  are  always  a 
number  of  men  who  appear  to  be  worthy  among  the  tramps,  and  the 
proportion  was  not  noticeably  greater  last  year  than  in  previous  years. 
The  cost  of  board  for  the  86  last  year  was  $34.40 ;  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  57  in  1892  was  |22  80;  the  cost  of  keeping  the  55  in  1891  was 
estimated  at  40  cents  each,  or  $22.20.  The  town  people  are  troubled 
very  little  with  the  applications  lof  tramps  at  the  doors.  Modt  of  the 
tramps  know  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  at  the  almshouse,  and  they 
go  directly  there,  attempting  no  street  begging.  If  they  come  later 
than  8  p.m.,  they  are  not  taken  to  the  almshouse,  but  put  in  the  lock-up. 
If  they  come  in  mid-day  or  even  as  late  as  4  p.m.,  they  are  told  they  must 
move  on,  and  that  there  is  ample  time  between  four  o^clock  and  night- 
fall for  them  to  look  about  further  for  work.  They  are  therefore 
ordered  to  move  on  to  Weymouth  or  Whitman  or  Abington.  Those 
who  are  taken  in  are  given  a  supper  as  well  as  breakfast  The  work 
which  the  tramps  are  forced  to  do  does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  have 
affected  their  numbers,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  rather  stimulated  them. 
This  rule  has  been  in  use  about  a  year.  Previously,  the  tramps  were 
simply  given  crackers  and  water,  and  were  not  required  to  work. 

QUINCT. 

George  0.  Langley^  Chief  of  Police. 

The  numbers  of  tramps  lodged  at  the  station  house  during  1893 
and  1894  are  as  follows :  — 


18M. 

1894. 

Jamiary, 

34 

123 

February,     • 

26 

195 

March,  .       .       . 

61 

235 

AprU,    .       . 

51 

247 

May.      .        .       . 

18 

102 

June,     . 

7 

80 

July,     .       .       . 

18 

84 

IMS. 


1894. 


August,       .        . 

29 

September, . 

59 

October,      • 

82 

Xovember,  . 

124 

December,  . 

126 

Total, 

e25 

72 

87 
207 
234 
276 

1,892 
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Ko  monthly  record  was  kept  of  them  previous  to  January,  1893.  The 
numbers,  as  the  table  shows,  have  largely  increased  during  the  past 
year.  Previous  to  that  since  1889  they  had  steadily  decreased  till  1893. 
The  table  for  years  is  as  follows :  ^ 


1889, 
1800, 
1891, 


864 

1892, 

629 

1893, 

609 

1894, 

468 

624 

1.892 


They  seem  to  be  younger  and  of  a  better  class  than  formerly ;  they 
are  better  dressed  and  apparently  more  ready  to  work,  although  we 
have  no  work-test  here.  We  take  the  name,  age  and  description  in  our 
registration  book. 

We  lodge  them  in  the  large  room  of  the  lock-up,  and  let  them  sleep 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  bunks  in  the  cells  if  they  are  unoccupied  by  pris- 
oners. We  give  them  crackers  and  water,  but  few  take  them.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  more  or  less  begging  about  town,  but  we  almost  never 
have  any  complaints  from  the  citizens  on  that  score. 

We  occasionally  send  them  up  for  vagrancy,  but  only  in  extreme 
cases  when  they  refuse  to  move  out  of  town  or  come  to  the  station 
house  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  a  week. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  remedying  the  tramp  evil, 
but  should  think  that  any  one  of  the  plans  you  mention  might  be 
efifective  to  decrease  their  numbers. 

Revebb. 
MiUon  Bay,  Chief  of  Police* 

We  do  not  have  a  great  many  tramps  apply  here  for  lodgings.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  make  them  work  in  the  morning.  The 
number  for  the  past  two  years  is  as  follows :  — 


1A98. 


• 
Jaonary,        ........ 

Febiliaiy,      ........ 

March,    ...•••... 

April, 

Mmy 

Jooe, 

JnJy. 

Aagast 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

ToUle 


18 

20 

7 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

21 

62 

22 


166 


18M. 


19 
19 
89 
88 
10 
10 
9 
10 
16 
82 
41 
61 


298 


IMS. 


42 


We  put  them  up  in  the  ordinary  cells  at  the  police  station,  giving  them 
a  mattress  and  blanket  In  the  morning  we  turn  them  out  about  half- 
past  six,  and  they  have  to  work  until  nine  o^clock,  after  which  we  give 
them  a  breakfast  of  crackers,  co£fee,  and  pometimes  cold  meat. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  every  town  ought  to  make  the  tramps  work,  for 
I  think  by  this  means  it  would  driye  most  of  the  bums  aud  dead4>eat8 
who  hate  work  out  of  the  State.  There  are  really  a  good  many  men 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  breakfast,  and  do  it  readily  and  cheer- 
fully. We  make  them  saw  and  split  wood.  This  wood  we  use  in  the 
town  hall  and  in  the  police  station.  We  have  so  few  that  we  do  not  have 
a  surplus  supply  of  wood,  and  so  have  never  had  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  it  by  sale. 

Saugus. 

Chas.  F.  Clarke  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

We  do  not  average  here  25  tramps  a  year.  We  send  most  of 
them  on,  seldom  putting  up  any.  They  all  seem  to  know  me  very  well, 
and  when  recommended  to  me  for  a  night's  lodging  they  decide  to  go 
farther.  I  suppose  if  every  town  adopted  the  same  tactics  as  Saugus  we 
should  have  to  do  something  dififerent,  because  I  doubt  if  we  cotdd  drive 
the  tramps  out  of  the  State.  It  really  means  that  other  towns  are  taking 
care  of  our  tramps.  From  a  point  of  view  of  justice  I  suppose  it  is  a 
selfish  thing  for  Saugus  to  do. 

Sharon. 

E»  M.  Hixson,  Tramp  Officer, 

The  numbers  of  tramps  lodged  here  in  Sharon  in  recent  years  are  as 
follows :  — 


1891. 

1899. 

189S. 

1894. 

1898. 

January 

- 

03 

64 

180 

89 

February, 

- 

68 

46 

164 

- 

March,     • 

- 

OS 

91 

188 

- 

April,      • 

- 

41 

60 

143 

- 

May,        .       , 

c 

18 

16 

104 

- 

June,      • 

- 

s 

8 

71 

- 

July,       • 

- 

6 

4 

11 

- 

August,  • 

- 

7 

11 

22 

- 

September,     . 

- 

17 

03 

42 

- 

October,  . 

82 

20 

91 

102 

- 

November,     . 

80 

40 

203 

96 

- 

December, 

86 

47 

164 

21 

- 

Total, 

- 

881 

796 

1,137 

- 

We  lodge  them  here  at  the  poor  farm,  about  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  town.  They  sleep  in  bunks,  and  we  give  them  blankets, 
and  crackers  and  coffee  for  breakfast.  We  have  been  overrun  by 
tramps  during  the  past  year,  and  lately  a  number  of  articles  have  been 
stolen  in  town,  and  suspicion  attaches  to  the  numerous  tramps.  There 
has  also  been  considerable  begging.  Finally,  I  told  the  selectmen  that 
I  could  drive  tramps  out  of  the  town  if  they  would  like  to  have  me  go 
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ahead,  which  they  agreed  to.  In  the  early  pai*t  of  December  I  began  to 
take  tramps  over  to  Stoughton,  and  during  that  month  put  15  out  of 
18  through  for  vagrancy.  Of  course  it  is  an  expense  to  the  town; 
but  Sharon  can  well  afford  it,  and  I  think  any  town  can,  because, 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  more  expensive  to  maintain  them  than  it  is  to 
prosecute  them.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  honest  men  out 
of  a  hundred  of  them.  The  three  that  got  off,  in  my  opinion,  were  not 
honest  men  any  more  than  those  that  were  convicted,  though  they  had 
their  dues  paid  up  in  a  trade  union.  This,  I  am  very  certain,  is  merely 
a  means  of  getting  an  easier  living  off  the  public,  because  it  ensures 
them  against  convicti.on  for  vagrancy.  Another  trick  is  to  have  a  kit  of 
tools,  which  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  the  owner  is  in  search  of 
work.  He  really  uses  it  simply  as  a  blind  to  obtain  money  and  food 
under  false  pretences. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  these  fellows,  therefore,  the  State  ought  to  put 
the  tramp  business  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  Let  him  get  a  decent 
salary,  and  then  go  around  and  visit  perhaps  every  town  in  the  State 
some  time  during  the  year ;  talk  with  the  selectmen,  and  instruct  them 
as  to  the  best  method  of  dealmg  with  this  question.  Let  him  at  any 
place  where  he  may  be  arrest  any  tramps  that  he  may  see  fit  to,  and 
put  them  in  court.  It  would  take  a  very  short  time  really  to  frighten 
these  men  out  of  the  State. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  table  of  figures  of  tramps  lodged  here  in 
Sharon,  the  number  in  December  and  January  fall  off  most  markedly 
over  the  previous  months.  I  see  tramps  frequently  going  through  the 
town,  but  they  march  straight  through,  and  apparently  show  no  desire 
to  stop  in  a  town  where  it  has  been  made  so  hot  for  them.  If  every 
town  in  Massachusetts  could  have  this  reputation,  it  would  be  a  very 
short  time  before  Massachusetts  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  tramps.  The  way  I  worked  the  conviction  was,  as 
soon  as  the  tramps  were  locked  up  at  night  I  would  tell  them  that  a 
number  of  thefts  and  robberies  had  been  committed  recently,  and  that 
they  were  suspected  of  being  the  guilty  parties,  and  that  they  must  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  as  to  where  they  had  been  for  the  pre- 
vious three  weeks.  Almost  invariably,  then,  they  would  pull  out  a 
little  book  and  show  me  just  where  they  had  lodged  for,  perhaps, 
three  weeks*  time.  These  lodgings  would  usually  be  a  list  of  police 
stations  and  poorhouses  in  as  many  different  towns.  I  would  copy  this 
down,  and  the  next  day  I  would  turn  it  in  as  evidence  that  the  fellows 
were  tramps.  Naturally  they  could  not  say  anything  in  refutation  of 
this  statement,  and  conviction  was  certain. 

South  Framinoham. 
Edward  F,  Pendergast,  Chief  of  Police, 

In  South  Framingham  they  put  up  tramps  in  two  places,  namely,  at 
the  lock-up  in  South  Framingham  and  at  Saxonville.  The  numbers  have 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table :  — 
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ists.* 

• 

ists.* 

8oa(h 

Framlag- 

bam. 

ISM. 

Saxon- 
Tllle. 

1SS4. 

Juaary, 

« 

00 

IM 

406 

Febraary, 

- 

46 

161 

aoi 

Marob* 

>      .  • 

• 

105 

401 

343 

April,         .       . 

- 

102 

646 

426 

May,  .       .       . 

•       < 

- 

M 

880 

97 

JODOt  . 

- 

17 

117 

66 

July,  . 

- 

22 

81 

19 

Aagnst, 

18 

62 

114 

40 

September, 

13 

181 

144 

82 

October,    . 

0 

847 

226 

206 

NoTember, 

49 

M2 

197 

293 

Deeember, 

48 

178 

160 

360 

Total,  . 

1.434 

2,600 

2.016 

^ * 

170 

»; 

*  Not  loclndlDg  BazonviUe  statioD. 


The  last  two  columns  of  this  table  should  be  combined  to  show  the 
numbers  in  the  whole  town.  The  figures  were  not  kept  for  Saxonville 
previous  to  this  last  year.  The  Saxonville  station  will  be  closed  after 
this  spring,  and  tramps  will  be  obliged  to  apply  at  tlie  lock-up  in  South 
Framingham,  where  they  are  booked.  Tramps  lodging  at  Framingham 
are  usually  either  on  their  way  to  Boston  or  to  Worcester  to  find  work, 
according  to  their  own  statements.  They  have  been  often  overheard 
to  say  that  they  think  Massachusetts  is  a  very  **  soft "  place  for 
tramps.  The  residents  of  the  town  are  troubled  considerably  by  house- 
to-house  begging. 

The  qaartera  in  the  lock-up  consist  of  a  tramp  room  about  twenty- 
five  feet  by  ten  feet,  in  which  there  are  12  bunks  that  will  ac- 
commodate two  each.  They  are  rough  deal  boards,  white- washed. 
There  is  a  cement  floor  on  which  the  rest  can  sleep.  We  can  ao* 
commodate  30.  We  give  them  crackei-s  and  water,  but  few  want 
them,  as  they  usually  bring  food  with  them.  We  do  not  take  them 
in  until  6  p.m.,  letting  them  hang  round  outside  until  that  time.  In 
booking  them  we  take  their  name,  age,  color  and  occupation.  I 
have  not  noticed  any  paiticular  difference  in  their  quality  in  the  past 
few  years. 

I  should  think  the  card  system  which  you  speak  of  would  be  efficient 
means  of  driving  away  a  large  proportion  of  them ;  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  notice  to  householders  to  send  all  applicants  for  food  to 
the  station  house  would  be  much  the  best,  for  it  is  very  certain  that 
they  will  get  out  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  do  not  like  the  food  they  get 
at  the  station  house,  and  they  are  treated  so  well  at  houses  that  they  can 
usually  afford  to  refuse  it. 
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SOMERYILLR, 

Police  Captain  Robert  B,  Perry. 

The  record  which  is  taken  of  the  tramps  comprises  the  name,  nation- 
ality, height,  age  and  complexion.  They  will  be  taken  in  at  whatever 
time  of  night  they  appear.  Last  night  one  was  taken  in  at  2.30.  It  is 
better  to  take  them  in  at  that  time  than  to  have  them  about  the  streets. 
The  tramp  room  will  hold  from  80  to  35.  It  consists  of  a  heated 
room,  with  a  low  inclined  shelf  about  two  feet  from  the  floor.  Until 
about  two  years  ago  this  fall  the  tramps  were  put  in  cells.  About  the 
same  time  a  change  in  the  officer  having  charge  during  the  evening 
was  made,  substituting  for  one  who  was  very  severe  and  used  to  send 
the  tramps  back  to  Boston  if  they  had  not  the  best  of  excuses  for  being 
in  Somerville,  one  who  has  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  them  and  will 
take  in  any  one. 

The  numbers  by  months  for  recent  years  are  as  follows :  — 


1994. 


Janaary,    . 
Febraary, . 
March,       • 
April, 
May,  .       . 
Jtaae, .       . 
July*  . 
Angnat, 
Beptomber, 
October,    • 
Korember, 
Dcoomber, 

Total, 


m. 

80 

234 

- 

78 

892 

- 

127 

553 

- 

56 

242 

-. 

25 

78 

- 

8 

42 

- 

8 

6 

- 

10 

6 

- 

18 

85 

- 

23 

411 

- 

80 

722 

86 

103 

000 

- 

561 

8,665 

850 
844 
803 
742 
422 
100 
15 
12 
180 
465 
808 
4U 


5,341 


Among  the  tramps  there  is,  to  make  an  off-hand  estimate,  not  one 
honest  man  in  ten.  They  are  practically  all  "  dead  beats."  Moreover, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  them  punished.  The  East  Cambridge 
jail  cannot  hold  all  that  would  be  sent  there,  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners release,  them  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  sent.  A  little  while  ago 
two  men  were  discovered  by  an  officer  living  in  a  shanty  and  getting 
their  meals  off  the  community.  They  were  brought  up  in  court  and 
sentenced  to  three  months  for  vagrancy.  The  next  morning  the  same 
officer  found  the  same  tramps  in  the  same  place.  It  turned  out  that  they 
had  been  set  free  at  the  Jail  because  it  was  too  crowded.  The  expense 
of  sending  them  to  Bridgewater  is  greater  than  Somerville  wishes  to 
incur,  and  therefore  there  is  really  no  punishment  for  them.  In  nine 
months  there  have  been  only  six  committals  for  vagrancy.  Several  years 
ago  the  tramps  were  made  to  saw  wood  in  payment  for  their  aocom- 
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modations,  bat  it  was  found  a  losing  business.  Supervision  was  very 
expensive.  Besides  the  expense  of  a  watchman,  it  was  found  that  the 
expense  of  carting  the  wood  to  the  wood-yard  and  from  there  to  the 
houses  of  the  recipients  was  greater  than  the  gain  in  the  reduced  cost 
of  the  wood  by  having  it  sawed  by  the  tramps.  This  was  about  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

C  C.  Folsom^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

The  care  of  tramps  is,  in  Somerville,  legally  in  the  hands  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  but  the  only  work  which  they  actually  do  is  the  fur- 
nishing of  food.  The  traiQps  have  been  given  crackers  and  water.  The 
cost  for  the  year  ending  October  31  was  only  |S6. 

Springfteld. 

The  numbers  of  tramps  lodged  in  the  Springfield  police  stations  from 
October,  1891,  until  February,  1894,  when  the  Wayfarers'  Jjodge  was 
established,  and  the  numbers  put  up  at  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  are  as 
follows :  — 


1891 . 

PollM 
•tatluas. 

ISM. 

Police 
ttatlona. 

189S. 

Police 
•tattooi. 

18t4. 

StatioiM 
and 

Lodge. 

1809. 

Lodge. 

January, 

- 

761 

290 

760 

807 

February, 

- 

899 

423 

792* 

- 

March,    . 

- 

591 

025 

1,210* 

- 

April,     . 

- 

470 

502 

1,105* 

- 

May,       .       . 

- 

226 

186 

802* 

- 

(June, 

- 

26 

877* 

- 

July,      '.       . 

- 

ft 

40 

183* 

- 

August,  .       ^ 

- 

s 

87 

193* 

- 

September,     . 

- 

■8 

271 

840* 

- 

October, .       . 

803 

£ 

853 

484* 

- 

November, 

755 

& 

1,097 

499* 

. 

I>eoember,      . 

728 

223 

1,607 

584* 

- 

Total,— 

Calendar  year,        .... 

«■ 

2,670 

6,417 

7,279 

- 

Wayfarera*  Lo 

dgej 

rear, 

•       . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,326 

*  Wayfarers'  Lodge.  Lodging  has  been  refused  at  the  poliee  stations  since  the  Lodge 
hMM  been  open. 

Charles  Qeltner^  Superintendent  of  the  Wayfarer^  Lodge. 

The  lodge  was  established  Feb.  1, 1894,  at  the  instance  of  a  number 
of  citizens  of  Springfield,  who  felt  that  Springfield  should  adopt  some 
such  method  as  Boston  had  in  dealing  with  the  tramp  question.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  we  had  only  about  one-third  more  tramps  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  while  in  other  towns  the  number  has  doubled  or 
trebled.    The  first  year  the  work  has  not  been  quite  self-supporting, 
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bnt  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  newness  of  the  machinery  and 
inexperience  of  those  in  charge.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see 
why  next  year  we  should  not  fully  cover  all  expenses.  It  is  run  very 
much  like  the  Hawkins  Street  Lodge  in  Boston,  only  not  having  so 
many  men  here,  we  can  give  more  careful  supervision  to  the  work, 
and  see  that  each  man  does  his  full  allotment.  The  men  who  apply 
here  are  generally  genuine  tramps,  but  occasionally  we  strike  a  really 
honest  man  who  wants  to  get  permanent  work.  Sometimes  I  have  kept 
these  men  as  much  as  two  or  tliree  weeks,  perhaps  giving  them  extra 
work  about  tlie  lodge  and  assisting  them  to  find  work  in  Springfield, 
which  they  are  quite  often  successful  in  doing.  We  generally  send 
them  packing,  however,  in  three  days,  if  they  come  back  on  successive 
nights. 

The  quality  of  the  men  last  winter  I  think  was  a  great  improvement 
on  those  that  lodged  at  the  police  stations  the  previous  winters.  Now  we 
only  get  those  who  are  willing  to  undergo  the  treatment  that  they  know 
they  will  receive  here.  When  a  man  comes  in,  we  sit  him  down  in  the 
large  room  and  make  him  wait  his  turn,  when  he  is  obliged  to  strip. 
His  clothes  are  taken  and  put  into  a  large  numbered  burlap  bag  and 
tucked  away  on  a  compartment  shelf.  The  steaming  apparatus  is  not 
yet  in  operation.  He  is  then  made  to  take  a  hot  water  bath,  and  after 
being  supplied  with  a  night-shirt,  is  sent  up  stairs  to  the  lodging  room. 
This  is  a  large,  airy  room  with  forty  army  cots  in  it,  with  mattresses, 
sheets,  blankets  and  pillows.  Here  he  can  get  a  good  night^s  lodging 
and  is  turned  out  at  6  a.m.,  goes  down,  gets  his  clothes  and  is  given  a 
good  breakfast  of  some  kind  of  meat  stew,  coffee  and  crackers,  ver^ 
much  the  same  as  the  supper  that  was  given  him  the  night  before  if  he 
applied  for  lodgings  before  seven  o*clock.  Men  are  admitted  to  the 
lodge  any  time  before  10  p.m.  If  they  have  a  supper,  they  are  obliged 
to  perform  work  in  payment  for  it  during  the  evening. 

After  breakfast  in  the  morning,  they  are  sent  out  into  the  wood-yard 
behind  the  lodge,  where  they  are  set  to  work,  sawing,  splitting  and 
piling  wood ;  this  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  stint.  The  stronger  men  are 
given  the  harder  work  to  perform,  while  the  old  men  pile  the  wood.  An 
hour^s  work  pays  for  a  lodging  and  breakfast.  The  wood  is  sold 
throughout  the  city,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  as  much  as  we  can  turn 
out.  During  a  few  days  last  spring  we  were  caught  without  any  wood 
to  handle,  and  the  tramps  quickly  got  on  to  this  fact,  and  their  numbers 
increased  accordingly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  daily  register.  I  think 
this  institution  a  most  excellent  thing  for  Spiingfield,  as  it  has  no  doubt 
kept  away  the  worst  element  among  trampdom,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
godsend  to  the  industrious  who  are  out  of  work  and  anxious  to  pay  for 
what  they  got  in  the  shape  of  lodging. 

[It  was  reported  in  evidence  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Newburyport,  by  one  of  the  farmers  pres- 
ent, that  he  went  to  the  Springfield  Wayfarers*  Lodge  one  morning  to 
secure  farm  help,  and  out  of  the  seventy-four  who  had  lodged  there  the 
previous  night,  there  was  not  one  who  would  accept  employment] 
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X.  L.  Eice,  City  Marshal. 

Q.  How  do  you  deal  with  tramps?  A.  Until  about  February, 
1894,  the  police  used  to  look  after  them  in  this  building. 

Q.  What  sort  of  accommodations  were  they  given?  A.  Board 
bunks  and  the  floor.  It  is  a  small  room,  not  one-third  the  size  of  this, 
and  we  often  had  50  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  feed  them  ?  A.  No,  not  in  recent  years.  Now,  when  a 
person  applies  to  the  police  station  for  a  lodging,  he  is  simply  referred 
to  the  Wayfarers*  Lodge.  He  has  to  be  there  before  10  p.  m.,  but  in 
case  of  emergency,  where  a  man  appears  to  be  sick  or  tired  and  applies 
after  that  hour,  the  captain  usually  gives  him  a  note  to  take  down  there, 
so  they  will  let  him  in.  They  used  to  leave  on  the  late  freight  trains 
about  one  in  the  morning,  and  I  presume  they  do  now.  In  that  case  they 
do  cot  get  lodging. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  system  of  making  them  work  at  the  Way- 
farers* Lodge  has  lessened  the  number  of  tramps?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  statistics.  They  come  in  the  night,  and  are  turned 
out  early  in  the  morning.  They  beg  more  or  less  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
depot  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  little  hiatus  there  where  there  are 
not  many  houses,  and  they  get  an  opportunity  to  beg  M'ithout  atti-act- 
ing  notice.    They  are  as  a  rule  arrested  when  they  beg  in  the  streets. 

Q.  If  a  man  should  ask  for  live  cents  to  get  a  sandwich,  would  he 
be  arrested  ?  A,  Well,  there  is  some  discrimination  used.  Of  course 
in  some  cases  you  would  know  to  look  at  him  that  he  was  simply  in 
distress ;  it  is  very  easy  for  an  officer  to  tell. 

Q.  Where  do  these  tramps  get  their  food?  A.  They  beg.  I  tell 
you  the  most  successful  begging  is  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
poorest  streets.  Still,  many  people  instruct  their  servants  not  to  turn 
them  away.  They  are  afraid  they  will  burn  their  buildings  or  something. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  a  stringent  policy  all  over  the  State 
that  there  would  be  much  damao^e  done  ?  A.  That  is  the  view  I  take 
of  it  I  went  into  the  matter,  and  the  report  of  1892  embodies  my 
opinions.  That  year,  June  1,  I  suddenly  locked  the  tramp  room  with- 
out any  public  notice.  Nobody  knew  it  excepting  us  here,  and  it  went 
on  for  six  months  exactly ;  then  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  found  it  out 
and  ordered  the  tramp  room  opened. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  tramps  did  not  come  to  Springfield 
during  that  time  ?    A.  They  passed  us  by. 

Q.  Should  you  think  that  there  is  danger  that  these  people  will  do 
some  damage  if  kept  out  of  the  station  house  ?  A.  If  one  town  did  it 
and  the  others  did  not,  it  might  have  that  effect ;  but  if  the  whole  State 
would  stop  lodging  these  travellers,  they  would  not  travel  to  any 
such  extent  as  they  do  now.  They  can  ride  on  freight  cars  in  spite  of 
all  the  railroad  companies  can  do.  The  brakemen  let  them  ride  continu- 
ally, and  towns  and  cities  lodge  them,  and  so  they  go  back  and  forth, 
and  visit  more  or  less  acquaintances  in  all  these  places  they  go  to. 

Q.  Do  you  convict  a  great  many  persons  here  for  vagrancy  ?  A.  No, 
we  do  not  convict  on  that  charge  very  often,  unless  we  want  to  get  rid 
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of  them.  Sleeping  in  freight  cars  does  not  come  under  the  definition 
of  tramp,  so  they  all  took  to  sleeping  in  freight  cars  a  few  years  ago. 
Our  deputy  sheriff  took  to  hunting  tramps,  and  they  took  to  the  freight 
cars,  and  he  could  not  touch  them.  Since  then,  when  we  find  them 
sleeping  in  freight  cars,  we  prosecute  them  for  walking  on  the  railroad 
tracks. 

Q.  Do  many  sleep  out  of  doors  here  in  parks?  A.  Yes,  quite  a 
number.  We  go  up  there  once  in  a  while,  when  there  gets  to  be  too 
many  of  them  and  they  are  liable  to  be  disorderly,  and  scatter  them.  We 
send  three  or  four  officers,  and  they  grab  what  they  can  and  the  rest  get 
away.  Those  we  get  we  charge  with  vagrancy,  or  when  drunk  with 
drunkenness.  I  very  strongly  believe  that  a  State  policy  against  giving 
lodging  would  diminish  the  number,  and  I  presume  would  increase  the 
number  that  sleep  out  of  doors. 

Q.  It  would  be  possible  to  prosecute  all  men  who  sleep  in  the 
parks  ?  A.  We  have  to  prove  that  it  is  more  or  less  habitual.  The 
simple  act  of  sleeping  out  would  not  convict. 

Q.  Is  it  not  against  the  law  to  sleep  in  the  park  P  A.  Hampden  Park 
is  private  property. 

Q.  Supposing  that  it  were  thought  desirable  to  recommend  certain 
uniform  measures,  is  it  necessary  to  have  further  legislation  to  reach 
those  unwilling  to  work  ?  A.  I  do  not  suppose  the  town  would  wish 
to  enact  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  sleep  out  of  doors  say 
once.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  amount  of  forced  idleness.  Those  in 
this  condition  are  the  poorest  and  those  who  care  the  least  about  work ; 
but  somebody  has  got  to  be  idle  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  all  along, 
simply  because  there  is  not  work  for  them  all,  and  so  there  comes  the 
pinch  about  enacting  a  criminal  law. 

Q.  Sido  by  side  with  any  such  recommendation,  might  go  this,  that 
there  should  be  a  wood-yard  where  anybody  who  wished  to  work  could 
work  and  get  a  night's  lodging.  A.  I  should  think  something  of  that 
kind,  making  it  obligatory  to  furnish  lodging  and  some  slight  food  for  a 
consideration  of  labor,  and  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  beg  or 
seek  lodgings  gratuitously  or  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  or  in  freight  cars 
or  such  places, — I  should  think  combining  the  two  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  record  given  by  the  tramps  is  reliable  at  all  ? 
A.    No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Will  they  maintain  the  same  lie  for  a  month  ?  Could  you  track  a 
tramp  from  town  to  town  by  the  records  ?  A.  Hardly  by  the  records. 
W^e  have  an  office  man  here,  —  it  is  hard  to  get  by  him  if  the  tramp  has 
been  here  during  the  last  five  years. 

W,  L.  Dickinson,  Street  Commissioner, 

In  regard  to  crushing  stone  as  a  work -test  for  tramps,  the  mayor 
came  here  once  last  winter  and  said  that  dealers  complained  about  our 
sawing  wood,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  not  something  that 
would  not  come  in  competition,  like  crushing  stone.  We  investigated  it 
a  little,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  cost  too  much.    I  should 
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look  at  it  in  this  way,  that,  while  it  would  cosfr  a  little  more,  the  regular 
tramp  would  rather  saw  wood  than  crush  stone.  .  .  . 

Men  would  come  to  me  after  several  visits  and  say,  '*  What  are  we 
going  to  do  ?  Our  landlords  will  not  trust  us  any  more.^*  I  would  say, 
*•  I  suppose  the  city  will  have  to  take  care  of  you."  They  would  say,  "  I 
am  young,  I  do  not  want  to  depend  upon  Qpe  city,  I  am  able  to  work.'^  The 
next  time  they  came  they  would  seem  ta  be  all  discouraged,  and  say, "  I 
guess  I  will  go  off  on  the  road."  It  would  bring  them  right  to  it,  Yoa 
have  got  a  hard  problem,  gentlemen. 

Jlirs.  Whiting,  Secretary  of  the  Union  Relief  Association, 

Q.  Do  you  send  many  people  to  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  P  A.  I  have 
talked  with  them  about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  there. 
I  never  give  tramps  anything.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  association.  I 
do  not  think  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  policy,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  people  who  come  to  us  are  people  who  work  inside.  Now  one  man 
did  go  down  to  the  wood-yard  and  worked  an  hour,  and  he  had  a  big 
abscess  under  his  arm.  It  is  not  certain  it  was  caused  by  sawing  wood^ 
but  it  is  probable.    They  are  not  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.    That  is  an  exceptional  case,  is  it  not?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  send  people  down  there ;  would  it  not 
be  as  practical  for  you  to  send  themP  A.  Yes ;  we  only  give  temporary 
relie  f.  We  always  send  people  who  are  travelling  through  the  town.  I 
think  in  most  cases  where  there  is  a  man  out  of  work  I  am  able  to  manage 
the  case  without  sending  him  there.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  farm  just 
outside  the  city,  owned  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds ;  ho  will  provide  me  with 
a  little  work  once  in  a  while ;  and  there  are  others,  so  that  I  can  work  it 
out  in  some  way,  and  do  not  often  send  people  to  tlie  Wayfarers'  Lodge. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  any  able-bodied  men  relief  without  work  P  A. 
Yes,  temporary  relief,  until  they  get  work.  This  Wayfarers'  Lodge  is 
a  new  thing,  and  we  have  got  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  it  in  the  way  of 
a  tramp  rest.  We  have  gotten  used  to  settling  our  problems  without 
the  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  and  we  have  not  taken  particularly  to  it.  The 
work  is  very  hard  that  they  ask,  and  one  of  the  men  who  worked  there 
worked  three  days  for  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal.  That  was  pretty  steep, 
still,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The  man  was  willing  to  work,  but 
it  seemed  quite  an  outrage  for  him  to  work  so  long.  There  might 
have  been  a  mistake  in  setting  down  the  time,  or  something  of  that  sort 
There  are  from  three  to  ten  tramps  who  come  into  the  office  every  morn- 
ing. I  have  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Reynolds  by  which  I  give  these 
men  a  letter  and  send  them  up  to  him,  and  he  has  never  had  one  letter 
brought  him  that  I  gave  a  man.  He  lives  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  office.  Another  thing,  these  people  travelling  through  want  to  get 
on  farther.  A  man  and  his  wife  and  child  wanted  to  go  on  to  Boston. 
I  finally  decided  that  I  would  send  him  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  he 
thought  if  he  could  get  there  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  would  see  him 
through,  and  he  swore  by  everything  that  was  good  that  he  had  friends 
in  Boston,  and  could  reimburse  me ;  but  I  never  heard  from  him,  and 
that  has  been  my  experience  all  through. 
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Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  other  work-test  beside  the  wood-yard? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  city  or  private  charities  to 
establish  some  work-test  that  would  be  inexpensive  in  its  machinery 
and  at  the  same  time  productive?  A.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any- 
thing better  than  a  wood-yard.  The  Overseers  do  not  seem  to  meet  with 
so  much  difficulty  as  some  supposed  in  disposing  of  their  wood.  They 
have  had  trouble  with  the  wood-dealers  here  because  they  sell  their 
wood  a  little  cheaper,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  crisis 
coming  by  and  by.  If  they  sell  at  the  same  rate,  they  cannot  sell  their 
wood  fast  enough. 

John  Mcintosh,  Machinist, 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  here  that  all  those  iaen  that  are  going  to 
houses  for  food  and  to  the  Welcome  Missions  are  tramps,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  that  From  my  own  observation,  I  think  they  are  not. 
I  have  been  married,  and  kept  house  for  twelve  years.  Last  year  I 
averaged  from  one  to  three  a  week  up  to  October  who  came  to  the 
house,  and  previous  to  that  I  did  not  average  one  a  monUi. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  wood-yard,  how  many  tramps  would  stop?  A. 
My  wife  asked  me  why  I  did  not  stop  shovelling  snow  and  sawing 
wood,  and  make  those  men  work  for  what  was  given  them ;  and  I  told 
her  if  any  of  them  came  along  asking  for  something  to  eat,  to  set  them 
to  work,  and  I  never  had  but  one  refuse  to  do  anything,  and  he  was 
quite  a  young  man,  and  I  do  not  think  he  understood  what  I  wanted  him 
to  do.    He  was  a  Swede. 

Stoneham. 

We  register  here  name,  age,  nationality,  occupation,  marital  state, 
description,  where  born  and  destination  of  tramps  applying  for  lodging. 
The  number  for  recent  years  is  as  follows :  — 


January,    • 
February,  . 
March,       ■        «       * 
April,         •       ■       • 
May,  .       .       . 

Jane,         • 
July, 

August,     . 
September,        .       . 
October,     • 
November,        • 
December,         • 

Totol. 


1891. 

1899. 

1898. 

1894. 


. 

9 

20 

- 

8 

12 

- 

18 

17 

- 

6 

10 

- 

t 

4 

. 

1 

- 

- 

8 

1 

« 

6 

2 

- 

4 

20 

8 

7 

19 

5 

1ft 

26 

9 

15 

2t 

- 

92 

153 

57 
44 
68 
23 
14 
4 

5 

7 
17 
22 
26 
36 


323 


We  are  not  very  much  troubled  with  tramps  here,  being  situated,  like 
Medford,  at  the  end  of  a  branch  railroad  rather  than  on  the  main  line. 
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Wobum  and  Wakefield  get  a  great  many  more  than  we  do.  It  is  also 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  we  make  them  work  for  four  hours  in 
the  morning,  in  return  for  which  we  give  them  a  bakeshop  breakfast. 
Very  often  when  they  apply  at  night  we  inform  them  that  they  will 
have  to  work  in  the  moi*ning,  whereupon  they  suddenly  discover  that 
work  is  waiting  for  them  in  the  next  town,  which  they  would  be  too  late 
to  reach  if  they  stopped  with  us.  Some  seem  to  be  of  a  rather  better 
class  the  past  year,  and  less  afraid  of  the  work,  probably  being  really 
honest  workmen  who  would  work  if  they  could.  We  miake  them  shovel 
snow  and  clean  out  the  gutters,  sweep  out  the  town  hall,  and  during  the 
past  summer  we  had  a  great  deal  of  grading  about  the  new  town  hall 
to  do  which  kept  them  employed.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could 
furnish  them  all  with  work  if  their  numbers  increased,  or  not ;  but  we 
have  not  had  the  problem  to  face,  so  have  not  thought  much  about  it 
Perhaps,  if  there  were  nothing  else  for  them  to  do,  we  might  make  them 
lug  around  a  weight  for  two  hours.  We  put  them  in  the  lock-up  cells, 
and  give  them  blankets.  They  have  to  clean  these  cells  out  in  the 
morning. 

Stoughton, 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  Farm, 

We  are  accustomed  to  have  anywhere  from  600  to  1,000  tramps  a 
month.  During  the  winter  months  of  the  last  year  we  took  them  in  at 
almost  any  time  they  came  up  to  11  p.m.,  and  if  they  came  earlier 
we  gave  them  a  supper  of  milk  or  tea,  and  bread  and  broken  biscuit^ 
which  we  get  by  the  baiTel  from  the  cracker  factories.  Then  in  the 
moraing  we  gav^  them  mush,  potatoes,  and  in  fact  whatever  is  left  over 
from  the  breakfast  of  the  inmates.  They  have  about  the  same  fare  as 
the  inmates  do,  only  you  might  say  that  they  have  to  eat  at  a  second 
table.  We  lodge  them  in  a  building  just  back  of  the  poorhouse,  con- 
taining a  small  box  stove  and  with  a  few  bunks  and  mattresses,  blankets 
and  quilts.  When  the  bunks  are  filled  the  rest  of  them  sleep  on  the 
floor  They  keep  the  fire  themselves  and  run  the  place  pretty  much  as 
they  choose,  so  long  as  they  do  not  get  boisterous.  The  strong,  able- 
bodied  fellows  saw  a  foot  of  pine  wood  in  the  morning,  but  a  smart  man 
could  easily  do  that  in  twenty  minutes.  We  get  a  good  many  men  in 
the  winter  time  who  are  looking  for  work  cutting  ice,  which  is  done 
quite  extensively  about  here  and  in  Sharon.  They  are  generally  a 
pretty  good  class  of  men,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  a  regular 
beat,  coming  here  just  about  once  in  a  month  or  two.  I  do  not  like  to 
put  them  up  more  than  three  or  four  nights  in  succession,  and  generally 
advise  them  to  move  on  after  they  have  been  here  that  lengtli  of  time. 
I  think  most  of  them  would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  could  get  it ;  but 
we  have  some  of  the  old  rounders,  I  suppose.  They  are  either  bound 
for  or  from  Boston  and  Fall  River.  We  seldom  put  any  of  them 
through  for  vagrancy  in  the  police  court  in  Stoughton,  although  I  un- 
derstand that  Sharon  has  been  attempting  to  get  rid  of  them  by  thi^ 
method. 
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Judge  Oscar  A.  Harden, 

Recently  18  tramps  were  brought  before  me  by  the  tramp  oflScer  of 
Sharon,  and  15  of  them  were  sent  to  Bridgewater  for  from  six  months 
to  a  year.  I  think  the  present  laws,  if  strictly  enforced  by  all  towns, 
would  be  sufficient  to  drive  tramps  out  of  the  State ;  but  of  course  that 
involves  considerable  expense  to  the  towns.  It  comes  very  hard  on  the 
small  country  towns  which  are  infested  with  tramps  to  send  them  when 
convicted  to  Bridgewater.  The  expense  often  amounts  to  |8  or  1 10  a 
man,  and  most  towns  can  ill  afford  that  amount  The  county  Jails  are 
usually  pretty  full,  and,  as  Bridgewater  is  the  only  alternative,  the 
cheapest  way  out  of  it  is  not  to  attempt  to  convict  tramps  at  all.  If  all 
towns  should  adopt  stringent  measures  towards  tramps,  I  doubt  if  for 
the  time  being  the  present  prison  facilities  would  be  sufficient  to  hold 
those  convicted  \  but  it  would  very  quickly,  it  seems  to  me,  drive  them 
out  of  tlie  State.  Those  that  fail  of  conviction  when  brought  into  court 
are  usually  honest-appearing  mechanics,  who  really  have  a  8ti*aightfor- 
ward  story  to  tell,  or  who  have  evidence,  perhaps  in  writing,  that  they 
are  honest  men.  They  even  can  show  that  they  are  members  of  trade 
unions  in  good  and  regular  standing,  with  all  their  dues  paid  up,  and, 
as  such,  can  get  the  aid  of  the  local  branch  of  whatever  town  they  may 
be  in.  Such  men  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  convict,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  do  so,  anyway.  I  should  think  the  certificate  system  which 
you  mention,  but  which  I  had  not  heard  of,  would  be  most  effective.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  plan  proposed  in  New  York  is  adaptable 
for  Massachusetts. 

Taunton. 

Edwin  H.  Evans,  Chief  of  Police, 

The  numbers  of  tramps  in  Taunton  since  1884  are  in  the  following 
table :  — 

1884, 2,222 

1885, 2,436 

1886, 2.375 

1887, 2,521 

1888, 2,258 

1889, 2,449 

1890 1,088 

1891 1,772 

1892, • 1,531 

1893, 2,137 

1894  (9  months) 2,669 

January, 334 

Fobniary 354 

March, 455 

April, 313 

May 320 

June, 398 

July, 80 

August, ,        161 

September, 254 
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Tramps  are  taken  in  at  any  time  of  night,  sometimes  as  early  as 
4  P.M.  The  police  department  thinks  it  wiser  to  take  them  in  at  what- 
ever hour,  rather  than  to  have  them  wandering  around  the  town.  They 
are  given  supper,  which  consists  of  common  crackers  and  coffee  wilh 
sugar.  The  only  work  required  of  them  is  cleaning,  and  there  is 
enough  of  this  only  to  occupy  a  few  each  day.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  city  required  the  tramps  to  saw  wood.  That  was  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  furnished  wood  instead 
of  coal  for  fuel.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  recipients  of  this 
wood  became  too  lazy,  and  insisted  that  the  wood  should  be  cut  for  them 
before  it  was  delivered,  and  they  became  more  or  less  demoralized. 
For  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  coal  was  substituted  for 
wood,  we  gave  up  that  particular  employment  of  the  tramps.  Later, 
about  1885,  they  were  employed  for  a  time  upon  a  gravel  hill ;  but  the 
people  out  of  work  in  town  claimed  that  they,  rather  than  the  tramps, 
should  be  given  the  work.  Moreover,  it  cost  too  much  to  watch  the  tramps 
when  they  were  spread  over  a  considerable  territoi»y,  as  they  were  upon 
the  hill.  Since  then,  no  work  has  been  required  of  them  except  that  of 
cleaning  up  the  station.  They  are  taken  in  as  many  as  three  nights  in 
succession,  but  if  they  appear  more  than  that  they  are  sent  up  to  court 
as  vagrants.  There  are  no  confirmed  applicants  for  lodgings  at  the  sta- 
tion house.  As  soon  as  one  looks  upon  it  as  a  natural  thing  to  be  taken 
care  of  at  the  police  station  night  after  night,  he  is  sent  to  Bridge- 
water.  The  record  which  is  taken,  besides  height,  color  of  eyes  and 
such  personal  description,  includes  careful  description  of  tlie  dress 
which  he  wears,  suflScient  for  identification.  The  average  age  of  appli- 
cants for  lodging  is  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  Some  apply 
as  young  as  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  when  they  are  so  young  they  are 
examined  pretty  carefully.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  tramps  are  run- 
ning a  little  younger  than  formerly. 

It  probably  costs  about  $150  a  year  for  food  for  the  tramps.  They 
are  given  all  thp  crackers  they  want  to  eat;  probably  two  or  three 
barrels  are  used  a  month.  These  barrels  contain  about  48  pounds 
each;  about  32  pounds  of  coffee  are  used  per  month,  and  about  as 
much  sugar. 

Tramps  are  confined  in  a  wooden  cage,  which  is  a  compartment  of 
the  cell  room.  They  have  boards  for  bunks,  each  being  by  itself. 
There  is  a  furnace  in  the  cell  room,  and  there  is  ample  heat  in  the  tramp 
department. 

When  they  are  sentenced  for  vagrancy  they  are  given  from  six  to 
twelve  months  at  Bridgewater,  but  the  judge  is  very  lenient,  and  is  likely 
simply  to  warn  them  out  of  town.  It  is  probable  that  if  they  were  made 
to  crack  stone  for  two  hours  they  would  keep  clear  of  Taunton.  Some 
time  ago  Raynham  made  them  saw  wood,  and  then  the  numbers  in 
Raynham  were  decreased  and  the  numbers  in  Taunton  were  increased. 
If  stone-crushing  was  adopted  in  all  towns  of  the  State,  it  would  probably 
tend  to  keep  them  out  of  the  State  altogether.  But  public  sentiment  is 
not  educated  up  to  the  proper  treatment  of  tramps,  and  enough  private 
charity  would  be  given  to  keep  some  still  in  the  State. 
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Wakefield. 
Keeper  of  the  Tramp  Room, 

The  town  giTes  the  tramps  into  my  charge,  and  I  put  them  up  and  give 
them  a  breakfast,  usually  of  coffee,  crackers  and  sandwiches.  Some- 
times I  make  them  help  me  in  cleaning  up  the  town  hall  in  the  morning, 
sweeping  out,  etc.,  but  do  not  usually  have  enough  work  to  supply  them 
all.    The  numbers  for  recent  years  are  as  follows :  — 


1894. 


January,    . 
February,  . 
ICarch, 
AprU, 
May,  .       . 
June, . 
July,  . 
August, 
September, 
Oetdber,     . 
November, 
December, 

Total,  . 


„ 

65 

67 

- 

74 

69 

- 

101 

103 

- 

45 

40 

- 

29 

26 

- 

12 

9 

- 

5 

10 

- 

10 

23 

- 

16 

58 

27 

86 

75 

63 

40 

187 

ft4 

08 

176 

- 

631 

847 

257 

251 

856 

210 

188 

04 

22 

60 

78 

138 

250 

298 


2,187 


The  figures  for  1898  are  not  exactly  correct,  because  they  came  that 
year  in  such  numbers  that  I  did  not  like  to  make  a  full  return,  as  I  am 
paid  so  much  for  each  tramp,  and  as  they  did  not  all  get  accommodated 
as  well  as  I  should  like  to  have  had  them,  I  did  not  feel  waiTanted 
in  handing  in  a  bill  at  the  regular  rate. 

They  sleep  on  mattresses  in  the  tramp  room  in  the  basement,  and  we 
oan  accommodate  as  many  as  30. 

They  seem  to  be  a  much  younger  lot  than  formerly,  and  usually  bet- 
ter dressed.    We  take  a  record  of  name,  age  and  occupation. 

Waltham. 

J.  H.  McKenna^  Chief  of  Police. 

We  are  not  greatly  troubled  with  tramps  here.  We  take  them  in  at 
any  time  of  night,  and  lodge  them  in  a  brick  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
station  house.  It  is  a  room  about  forty  feet  long,  ten  wide,  with  cement 
floor,  steam  heated.  The  average  age  is  rather  less  than  formerly,  per- 
haps thirty-two  years  now.  They  are  most  of  them  dead  beats,  a  sample 
case  showing  their  quality.  One  day  last  spring  a  mason  came  to  the 
station  house  early  in  the  morning,  trying  to  get  men  to  do  easy  work. 
There  were  16  lodgers  that  night,  and  only  one,  the  oldest  man,  fifty- 
two  years  old,  was  willing  to  do  the  work.  Nevertheless,  all  had  said 
the  night  before  that  they  were  in  search  of  work.  We  give  them  crack- 
ers and  water  in  the  morning,  but  few  want  them,  quite  often  bringing 
their  food  with  them. 
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I  should  think  the  card  system  would  be  useful,  but  begging  from 
house  to  house  should  be  stopped  if  possible.  We  formerly  kept  a 
record  of  age,  name  and  occupation ;  but  now  we  simply  take  the  num- 
bers from  night  to  night  The  following  table  will  give  the  numbers 
for  the  past  three  years :  — 


1M4. 


January,    . 
February.  . 
March, 
April, 
May,  . 
June, . 
July,  . 
August, 
Septcmbeff 
October,    . 
NoTMubar, 
Daeamber, 


Total. 


. 

303 

250 

- 

310 

240 

- 

847 

466 

* 

245 

254 

• 

107 

85 

« 

27 

48 

• 

82 

21 

* 

84 

30 

• 

84 

187 

207 

144 

261 

420 

228 

861 

867 

308 

448 

- 

2,179 

2,533 

458 

435 
474 
438 
S48 
100 
60 
85 
141 
254 
458 
405 


3.612 


Watertown. 

Oeorge  Parker,  Chief  of  Police, 

The  tramps  in  recent  years  have  increased  largely  in  Watertown,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


IMl. 

1«99. 

ISOS. 

. 

22 

42 

- 

20 

84 

- 

47 

82 

- 

88 

52 

- 

28 

21 

- 

12 

11 

- 

18 

5 

- 

24 

15 

- 

15 

81 

81 

25 

84 

53 

20 

01 

75 

80 

150 

- 

321 

618 

1MI4. 


January,    . 
February, 
March,       • 
April, 
May,  . 
June,         • 
July,  .       , 
Auguat,      , 
September, 
October,     . 
November, 
December, 

Total,  . 


220 

218 

208 

832 

214 

124 

26 

45 

70 

121 

160 

178 


2,010 


We  ai'e  greatly  troubled  by  house  begging,  and  some  means  must  and 
ought  to  be  provided  to  stop  this  evil.  1  should  think  perhaps  the  New 
York  system,  which  I  read  about  in  the"  Herald"  a  few  days  since, 
would  be  most  excellent,  and  might,  with  some  modifications,  be  intro- 
duced into  Massachusetts. 
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We  take  them  in  at  almost  any  time  of  night,  and  give  them  crackers 
and  cheese  for  breakfast.  We  require  no  work  of  them,  although  it 
would  be  practicable  to  make  them  break  stone  or  saw  wood,  if  the 
town  would  authorize  it.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  some  such  work- 
test  A  good  many  of  the  tramps  come  from  Brighton,  where  they  get 
an  occasional  easy  job  driving  cattle.  They  also  come  in  on  the  cattle 
trains  to  the  stock-yards.  These  are  mostly  bums,  who  are  otherwise 
unwilling  to  work.  We  also  get  a  great  many  in  the  winter  time  who 
during  the  summer  get  work  on  the  different  public  works,  but  who 
prefer  to  tramp  in  the  winter.  We  register  the  name,  nationality,  age, 
description  and  residence  of  those  who  apply  here  at  the  station  house. 
The  quarters  are  down  in  the  basement  of  the  station  house,  and  consist 
of  a  comer  of  the  basement  twelve  by  twelve  feet,  partitioned  off,  with  a 
wooden  platform  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  floor.  I  think  the 
tramps  are  rather  younger  than  formerly,  and  worae  in  quality. 

I  should  think  the  card  system  of  which  you  speak  would  be  effective, 
but  not  as  effective  as  the  proposed  New  York  plan. 

Wellesley. 
Keeper  of  the  Lockrup, 

The  numbers  of  tramps  in  recent  years  are  as  follows :  — 


1894. 


January,    . 
February, . 
March, 
AprU. 
May.  .       . 
June,  • 
July,  . 
Anguet, 
September, 
October,     . 
November, 
December, 

Total, . 


« 

221 

178 

- 

170 

1S9 

- 

168 

166 

- 

117 

47 

- 

iO 

26 

• 

5 

8 

- 

10 

13 

- 

81 

82 

- 

40 

65 

04 

109 

84 

66 

163 

101 

116 

164 

100 

- 

1,228 

1,037 

178 

177 

166 

S49 

00 

104 

27 

40 

TO 

106 

148 

149 


1,605 


I  simply  take  their  names  and  the  date  that  they  come. 

The  tramps  at  Wellesley  are  lodged  in  a  tramp  room  in  the  basement 
of  the  town  hall,  where  the  lock-up  is  situated.  The  janitor  of  the  hall 
is  the  night  ofiicer,  and  lets  them  in  any  time  until  twelve  o'clock. 
They  are  supplied  with  straw  mattresses  and  blankets,  and  an  inclined 
board  to  put  their  heads  on.  They  are  given  crackers  and  water  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes,  after  an  entertainment,  sandwiches  and  coffee 
which  may  be  left  over ;  but  I  notice  that  the  next  night  after  they  get 
sandwiches  and  coffee  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  tramps. 
I  suppose  they  must  tell  each  other  on  the  road,  and  they  steer  for 
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Wellesley  the  next  night,  expecting  such  fare  for  a  regular  thing.  I 
always  make  them  work  for  from  one  to  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
either  shovelling  ashes  and  sweeping,  shovelling  snow  in  the  winter 
time,  or  raking  leaves  in  the  autumn.  In  tlie  summer  I  have  so  few 
that  I  can  almost  always  find  enough  for  them  to  do.  I  find  that  they 
are  rather  rough  on  the  tools,  but  as  a  rake  only  costs  18  cents,  if  I  can 
get  two  hours'  work  out  of  them,  I  think  that  pays  for  the  rake.  Some 
of  them  are  veiy  willing  to  work,  while  others  shirk  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

My  idea  as  a  remedy  for  the  increasing  number  of  tramps  is  that  they 
should  be  put  on  a  farm  and  compelled  to  work.  Let  several  towns 
combine  and  buy  a  tract  of  land  and  establish  a  stone  crusher  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all.  This  would  supply  all  the  towns  with  crushed 
stone  for  their  roads,  keep  the  tramps  at  work,  and  also  help  support 
them.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  something  that  very  much 
resembled  my  idea  which  tHcy  propose  to  adopt  in  New  York»  only  I 
notice  there  they  make  it  a  county  affair.  Of  course  in  connection  with 
the  stone-crushing  plant  they  could  run  a  farm,  which  would  supply  a 
good  deal  of  the  produce  to  feed  the  tramps. 

Westborough. 

Frank  W,  Forbes^  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

The  problem  of  interest  to  us  is  how  to  employ  the  army  of  tramps 
who  are  always  about  the  village.  We  furnish  them  with  the  plainest 
accommodations,  and  feed  them  on  nothing  but  crackers  and  water,  and 
yet  they  swarm  about  here  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  After  some 
attempt  to  learn  whether  any  considerable  number  of  them  are  deserving 
of  help  or  are  really  willing  to  work,  we  are  convinced  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  would  work  one  hour  a  day  if  required ;  and  if  some  systematic 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  were  made  to 
require  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  in  return  for  good  food  and  lodg- 
ing, I  believe  it  would  rid  the  State  of  the  majority  of  them. 

Westfield. 

Henry  Mullen^  Chief  of  Police. 

We  put  up  tramps  here  in  the  tramp  room  in  the  lock-up  vrhich 
will  accommodate  from  16  to  20.  We  turn  them  out  at  7  a.m.,  after 
giving  them  crackers  and  water.  Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  a  w^ood  plant  be  established  where  we  might  work  the  tramps,  but 
the  wood  dealers  in  the  town  were  afraid  it  would  interfere  with  their 
business  and  so  made  strong  objection.  Recently,  Feb.  2,  1895,  we 
adopted  strong  measures  against  tramps;  they  had  been  coming  in 
greater  numbers  and  liad  become  very  offensive  about  town,  begging 
and  law-breaking.  On  the  night  of  February  2,  there  were  17  here 
in  the  lock-up.  In  the  morning  I  put  them  all  through  the  court. 
Two  of  them  only  were  acquitted,  8  being  sentenced  to  the  county 
jail  at  Springfield  for  two  months,  and  7  being  sent  to  Bridgewater 
for  a  year.  Since  February  2,  the  numbers  have  decreased  very  largely. 
We  had  had  many  complaints  from  residents  of  the  town,  stating  that 
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begging  had  increased  greatly,  not  only  for  food,  but  for  money  and 
clothes.    So  we  had  to  use  drastic  measures. 

About  Sept.  1,  1894, 1  heard  that  there  were  a  great  many  tramps  in 
town,  and  that  the  freight  yards  were  full  of  them.  They  made  their 
headquarters  in  the  freight-yards,  sleeping  in  the  empty  freight  cars  and 
hiding  among  them  if  pursued.  I  got  secret  information  as  to  their 
w^hereabouts,  and  got  all  my  officers  together  and  swooped  down  on  one 
gang  of  them,  bringing  in  about  16 ;  the  alarm,  however,  was  given,  and 
before  I  could  make  a  second  raid  they  were  up  and  off.  I  should  think 
fully  100  left  town  on  freight  trains  within  two  hours  of  tlie  first  raid. 
After  that,  we  were  much  freer  of  tramps  for  several  w^eeks. 

They  have  a  rendezvous  near  Pittsfield  in  Dalton,  where  they  sleep 
and  then  beg  their  meals  in  Pittsfield  and  the  surroundfng  country. 
I  should  say  300  or  400  are  up  there  each  night.  Perhaps  the  same 
gang  remain  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  move  on  to  make 
room  for  another  incoming  gang.  In  fact,  the  tramps  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  travel  largely  in  squads  of  twenty  or  thirty.  They 
seldom,  however,  go  to  the  police  station  in  groups  of  more  than  three 
or  four  or  perhaps  five  or  six  at  a  time.  They  generally  make  the 
circle  of  the  towns  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  going  from  Pitts- 
field east  to  Worcester,  perhaps  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  road  and  back 
by  the  Fitchburg  road. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  tramps  were  of  a  younger  and  better  class 
than  formerly.  I  have  an  idea  that  a  great  many  of  them  start  on  the 
road  on  account  of  some  small  misdemeanor  committed  in  the  town 
where  they  live,  which  they  were  afraid  to  face  out.  They  run  away 
to  escape  the  consequences,  and,  finding  the  life  on  the  road  easy, 
they  stick  to  it,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  doesn^t  take  long  to 
become  a  professional  hobo. 

The  number  of  tramps  lodged  in  Westfield  in  recent  years  is  as 
follows : — 


1891. 

1898. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

jRimary 

• 

59 

. 

104 

809 

Febraary, 

- 

66 

- 

117 

- 

Mftrchf     • 

- 

86 

- 

213 

• 

April,      . 

- 

67 

8 

246 

- 

May.       .       . 

- 

19 

- 

109 

- 

Jane,      •       < 

- 

4 

- 

36 

- 

July, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Aagnst,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

September,     . 

- 

4 

10 

22 

- 

October, . 

85 

29 

107 

243 

- 

November,     , 

51 

- 

110 

831 

- 

Beeember, 

80 

- 

96 

844 

- 

Total, 

- 

823 

820 

1,766 

- 

[This  table  is  not  complete,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  records  of 
a  previous  officer.] 
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I  think  that  the  passport  system  is  much  the  best  that  I  hare  heard  of 
as  a  means  of  clearing  the  State  of  tramps.  It  works  little  hardship  to 
the  honest  laborer,  and  to  my  thinking  must  tend  to  drive  the  real  hobo 
away.  The  professional  cannot  get  a  passport,  at  any  rate  in  the  country 
towns.  The  only  difficulty  might  be  that  the  passports  would  be  given 
without  enough  scrutiny  in  the  big  cities. 

Whitman. 
F.  R.  Hatch, 

I  will  also  state  that  T  called  upon  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
town,  and  got  the  following  stivtements:  Between  July  1,  1892,  and 
July  1, 1893,  they  aided  82  persons  and  218  tramps;  between  July  1, 
1S93,  and  July  1, 1894,  they  aided  86  persons  and  320  tramps.  I  wish 
to  state  also  that  many  of  those  tramps  were  from  adjoining  towns, 
some  from  Weymouth,  some  from  Brain  tree ;  they  were  looking  through 
the  neighboring  towns  for  work. 

WlLLIAMSTOWN, 

Parley  E,  Bradley^  Keeper  of  the  Lock-up, 

A.  I  have  taken  care  of  the  tramps  about  six  or  seven  years.  From 
March  1, 1893,  up  to  this  last  March,  we  had  500  tramps. 

Q.  Are  they  about  the  same  class  of  men  as  in  previous  years?  A. 
Some  will  come  along  and  inquire  for  work,  and  then  there  are  othera 
that  do  not  care  whether  they  get  work  or  not.  I  have  sent  two  or 
three  to  places,  and  they  have  worked. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  willing  to 
work  is  greater  than  in  previous  years  P  A.  Yes ;  I  will  tell  you  why. 
We  have  had  some  tramps  years  before,  when  we  were  working  them 
breaking  stone,  who  would  get  mad  and  kick.  There  are  a  good  many 
of  them  this  year  that  would  work  if  they  could  get  it.  The  selectmen, 
however,  took  the  sledges  away  from  the  lock-up,  needing  them  about 
their  work. 

We  have  had  five  or  six,  perhaps  ten,  in  the  lock-up  that  have  aver- 
aged from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  appear  to  be  boys  that 
have  run  away  from  home,  just  scalping  around. 

Q.  They  are  going  to  be  dead-beats  P  A.  I  think  so.  They  are  boys 
that  read  dime  novels. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  work  of  breaking  stone  carried  on?  A. 
Probably  a  month  or  so,  a  year  ago  this  spring. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  you  had  fewer  tramps  after  that  ?  A.  No,  they 
came  along  just  the  same.  Some  of  them  growled.  We  fed  them  on 
nothing  but  crackers  and  water,  and  kept  them  at  work  about  an  hour 
the  next  morning.  I  think  the  State  ought  to  pass  a  law  that  all  these 
boys  that  are  travelling  around  in  this  shape  should  be  taken  up  and 
carried  off. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  which  way  they  come  from  P  A.  Some  of  them 
will  state  that  they  came  from  North  Adams  or  from  Johnsonville 
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in  one  day.  They  ride  on  freight  trains.  I  should  say  there  had 
been  about  20  boys  out  of  the  500.  I  have  had  fifteen  in  the  lock-up 
at  one  time.  We  let  them  lie  on  the  floor.  We  do  not  put  them  in 
the  cell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  ran  the  stone  yard  long  enough  for  the 
tramps  to  find  out  about  itP  A.  Oh,  they  found  out  about  it,  and  about 
our  searching  them  for  concealed  weapons,  and  that  seemed  to  scare 
them  more  than  anything  else.  The  whole. thing  is  a  regular  plot,  and 
I  have  an  idea  tliat  they  tell  each  other  that  the  oQicers  here  search 
them,  and  if  they  have  any  money  they  conceal  it  before  they  come. 
We  do  not  take  them  up  for  vagrancy,  because  it  costs  too  much  to  take 
them  down  to  Pitts  field,  and  titie  selectmen  will  not  do  anything  about 
it.     The  charge  we  prefer  is  walking  on  the  railroad  track. 

Q.  From  where  do  the  naen  come  ?  A.  We  cannot  tell.  We  try  to 
keep  a  record  of  them,  —  their  names,  age,  height,  color  of  their  hair 
and  eyes  and  where  their  native  place  is ;  but  it  is  not  one  out  of  ten 
that  tells  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  if  they  could  stop  the  tramps  coming  in  here 
through  Williamstown  and  North  Adams,  it  would  stop  a  considerable 
number  from  entering  the  State?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  a  good  many  come  in. 
this  way.  The  selectmen  took  the  sledges  away  because  they  wanted 
them  to  break  stone  on  the  road.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  intend  to 
continue  tliat  system  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  such  a  thing  as  a  wood-yard  P  A.  No,  we 
never  have.  Tom  Quinn,  who  used  to  have  charge  here,  used  to  con- 
tract to  clean  up  people^s  yards,  saw  wood  and  such  things  as  that,  and 
put  the  tramps  at  work.  It  did  not  keep  the  tramps  away  from  town. 
They  would  come  just  as  quick.  I  think  they  kept  it  running  a  year,  so 
they  had  time  to  find  out  about  it.  I  have  thought  that  if  the  selectmen 
would  appoint  two  or  three  more  ofiiccrs,  and  not  have  it  all  depend 
upon  one,  and  then  get  some  digging  for  the  tramps  to  do,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  break  shovels  or  sledge-hammers. 
Then  you  take  those  men  that  are  willing  to  work  two  or  three  hours, 
they  ought  to  have  some  hot  coffee.  We  pay  seven  cents  each  for  them 
for  crackers.  We  give  them  a  pound  of  crackers  apiece.  Sometimes 
they  dispose  of  them,  and  sometimes  the}'  do  not.  Sometimes  five 
pounds  of  crackers  will  go  for  ten  or  fifteen  of  them.  Wo  used  649 
pounds  of  crackers,  at  seven  cents  a  pound,  in  one  year.  They  average 
one  pound  apiece. 

Q.  Is  public  sentiment  educated  up  to  letting  them  alone,  or  do  they 
feed  the  tramps  P  A.  A  good  many  feed  them,  and  a  good  many  do  not. 
Most  of  them  are  able  to  pick  up  enough  to  feed  them  altogether.  Gen- 
erally on  the  factory  ground  they  feed  them,  but  up  on  Main  Street  they 
don*t  do  It  so  much.  There  are  some  places  where  they  do  not  dare  to 
refuse  them.  The  way  we  happened  to  try  breaking  stone  was  on 
account  of  Prof.  Henry  Smith  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  They  have  tried  it 
down  there,  and  found  it  very  effective.  They  make  them  work  three 
hours  down  there.  I  think  the  State  ought  to  compel  the  towns  to 
provide  these  things. 
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Winchester. 

The  number  of  tramps  in  Winchester  in  recent  years  is  as  follows :  — 


Janoaiy,    • 
Febraary,  . 
March,       • 
April, 
May,  .       . 
Jao«, 
July,  . 
Aogoat, 
Baptembar, 
October,     « 
Novambar, 
Dacembar, 

ToUl,  . 


18»1. 

ISM. 

ISM. 

68 

80 

- 

42 

68 

. 

80 

84 

• 

71 

83 

- 

44 

27 

• 

\0 

11 

- 

10 

14 

- 

12 

20 

- 

10 

67 

83 

60 

158 

45 

61 

100 

71 

74 

108 

- 

623 

777 

18»4< 


141 

902 

224 

212 

128 

44 

82 

49 

81 

140 

207 

830 


1,709 


The  record  taken  in  Winchester  is  the  name,  age,  description,  occupa- 
tion, residence,  where  from,  destination  and  place  where  last  at  work. 


WiLBRAHAM. 

Edward  Bobbins,  Tramp  Officer, 

We  are  situated  two  or  three  miles  from  the  railroad,  but  have,  I 
believe,  about  the  same  number  of  tramps  as  Brimfield,  or  aboMt  1,300 
or  1,400  a  year.  Most  of  thom  say  they  come  either  from  Springfield  or 
Brimfield ;  we  are  on  the  road  between  the  two.  We  put  them  up  in  an 
out-building  behind  my  house,  which  will  accommodate  about  twenty. 
In  it  there  is  a  set  of  bunks.  The  selectmen  instruct  me  to  give  them 
nothing  but  crackers  and  water,  but  if  I  work  them,  as  I  am  told  to  do 
if  possible,  I  generally  give  them  coffee  and  perhaps  some  scraps.  They 
work  from  two  to  three  hours,  sawing  and  splitting  wood.  I  get  twenty 
cents  apiece  for  lodging  them.  I  should  think  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
them  were  professional  hobos.  I  have  had  men  turn  up  here  after  being 
away  fifteen  years,  and  a  good  many  turn  up  two  or  three  times  every 
year,  and  have  done  so  for  the  past  five  or  ten  years. 

We  average  from  seven  to  eight  a  night,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
begging  about  the  town.  Occasionally  when  I  talk  with  them  I  ask 
them  what  has  led  them  to  this  life,  and  a  good  many  say  "  Dago  ^  labor 
has  actually  driven  them  out  of  work ;  that  they  cannot  get  work  at  an 
honest  wage  since  the  padrone  system  and  its  Italian  laborers  has  been 
introduced.  All  the  large  enterprises  which  require  unskilled  labor 
employ  almost  entirely  now  the  cheap  Italians.  The  class  of  men  that 
are  coming  now  seems  to  be  better  than  formerly,  and  perhaps  they  are 
younger  men.    We  get  more  now  than  we  did  before  Palmer  began  to 
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work  them.  Palmer  is  a  very  unpopular  stop  with  them.  They  much 
prefer  sawing  wood,  as  at  Springfield,  to  breaking  stone,  and  they  get 
plenty  of  the  latter  at  Palmer. 

WOBURN. 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Station. 

Nothing  is  done  for  tramps  here,  except  giving  them  crackers  and 
water  and  their  lodging  in  the  basement  of  the  police  station.  Their 
numbers  in  recent  years  by  months  are  as  follows :  — 


1891. 

1898. 

1898. 

. 

843 

820 

- 

854 

279 

- 

830 

416 

- 

182 

176 

- 

76 

69 

* 

27 

22 

- 

27 

14 

- 

84 

42 

- 

75 

163 

143 

138 

284 

228 

165 

876 

876 

308 

403 

2»062 

2,662 

1894. 


Janaary,    

February 

March 

April, 

May 

Jane, 

July, 

Augoat 

Beptember, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

Total, 


372 

813 

866 

286 

189 

73 

62 

78 

117 

284 

387 

668 


8,069 


Oilman  F.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 

It  is  doubtful  whether  thfe  taxpayers  would  submit  to  having  the 
tramps  put  upon  the  highways  or  other  public  works,  and  made  in  that 
way  to  pay  for  the  accommodation  which  they  get.  The  unemployed 
would  think  that  such  work  was  depriving  them  of  their  legitimate 
means  of  living.  Whether  the  work  done  by  tramps  was  extra  work 
which  would  otherwise  be  done  by  the  city  or  not,  public  opinion  would 
doubtless  think  that  such  work  was  depriving  the  unemployed,  and 
therefore  would  not  submit  to  that  arrangement. 

WORCESTEB. 

F.  C,  Thayer^  Assistant  Marshal. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  this  city  with  regard  to  tramps  P 
A.  Our  experience  last  winter  was  somewhat  different  from  before. 
We  took  the  tramps  as  they  came  every  night  at  our  station.  We  have 
two  stations  here  where  we  provide  lodging.  The  same  man  might  go 
to  one  station  one  night  and  the  other  the  next  night.  Our  books  show 
last  year  7,228  tramps ;  but  in  addition  to  our  f uraishing  quarters  to 
tramps  last  year,  there  were  three  missions  in  the  city,  a  Welcome 
Mission  on  Madison  street,  another  on  Greene  street,  and  still  an* 
other  on  Foster  street    It  was  a  common  thing  for  each  one  of  these 
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missions  to  lodge  35  or  40  a  night,  —  the  whole  thi-ee  combined  from 
60  to  100  people  in  addition  to  those  we  lodged.  These  people  might 
come  to  our  station  to-night,  then  apply  to  one  of  the  missions  to-morrow 
night,  and  in  that  way  stay  four  or  five  nights  in  the  city.  The  second 
time  a  man  applies  at  the  station  we  warn  him  he  must  be  going  some- 
where else,  and  the  third  night  we  put  him  through  the  court  as  a 
vagrant,  and  he  will  then  be  sentenced.  The  judge  veiy  often  gives 
him  forty  days  in  the  house  of  correction  or  six  months  at  the  State 
Farm,  and  so  in  all  cases  where  we  could,  wo  got  rid  of  them. 

The  missions  here  had  a  method  of  selling  tickets,  20  tickets  for  a 
dollar,  and  if  a  tramp  went  to  a  house  and  called  for  food,  they  would 
give  him  a  ticket  and  send  him  to  these  missions.  If  they  did  not  have  a 
ticket,  they  would  give  it  to  them  for  nothing.  It  was  a  common  practice, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  we  watched  the  house,  and  we  heard  parties 
in  the  street  saying,  **  If  you  go  to  such  and  such  a  house  they  will  give 
you  tickets.^^  There  were  a  number  of  young,  able-bodied  tramps  here 
last  winter ;  a  large  majority  of  them  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  were  an  older  clas?«,  fifty,  sixty 
and  seventy  years.  Now  they  are  a  young,  strong,  healthy  class  of 
people,  who  could  work  if  they  want  to. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these,  do  you  think,  would  be  deterred  from 
application  if  they  had  known  they  would  have  to  work  for  their  lodg- 
ing ?  A.  I  think  a  good  many  of  them.  They  talk  over  as  they  get 
together  there,  and  any  person  who  will  go  and  listen  will  hear  it  talked 
over,  that  this  town  is  a  good  place  to  go  to.  We  have  no  means  or 
method  of  working  the  tramps,  and  can  no  nothing  further  than  to  have 
them  in  the  winter  time  shovel  the  snow  around  the  station.  Then  we 
very  often,  in  the  winter  time,  have  them  sorub  our  floors  in  the  stations. 
Further  than  that  we  have  not  any  work. 

Q.  You  furnish  them  any  food?  A.  We  give  them  crackers  and 
water. 

Q.  Is  the  lodging  simply  a  board  bunk  P  A.  That  is  all ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  them  mattresses  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  lias  Worcester  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  place  among  the 
tramps  ?    A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.    You  think  they  are  attracted  here  P    A.    Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Was  it  your  experience  that  during  the  last  winter  there  was  a 
different  class  of  tramps,  or  that  there  were  many  honest  mechanics 
who  were  really  looking  for  workP  A.  Of  course  there  was  a 
much  larger  number.  They  were  a  more  cleanly  set  of  people,  you 
might  say.  They  were  a  good  deal  like  those  young  fellows  that  stand 
around  the  street  There  was  a  small  per  cent.,  as  there  always  is, 
whom  you  really  could  have  pity  for.  There  is  a  per  cent.,  one-tenth  or 
one-fifth,  or  whatever  it  is,  who  apply  for  lodgings,  who  would  work  if 
they  could.  There  are  those  applicants  every  winter ;  this  year  there 
were  more  than  usual  who,  from  their  looks  without  any  recommenda- 
tion, you  would  be  willing  to  set  at  work  around  your  house  or  in  the 
bam. 

Q.    Do  you  ever  arrest  them  for  vagrancy  P    A.    Yes,  in  the  night 
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time  when  they  get  iiito  bams  or  houses  and  complaints  are  made  of 
them,  we  go  out  and  bring  in  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  do  it  without  complaint  ?  A.  No ;  we  do  not  specially 
hunt  for  them.  They  are  generally  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  farther 
out  than  we  go. 

Q.  Suppose  public  sentiment  would  support  your  department  in  ar- 
resting every  one  found  sleeping  in  these  bams  and  deserted  houses  ? 
A.  We  could  do  away  with  fifty  per  cent  of  the  tramps.  If  they  were 
arrested  and  locked  up,  they  would  give  the  city  of  Worcester  a  wide 
berth.    That  same  thing  was  done  in  Framingham  one  year. 

Q.  Why  is  not  that  practicable  for  the  whole  State?  A.  It  would 
be,  if  you  had  jail  accommodations.  In  the  city  of  Worcester  last  year 
there  was  no  time  but  that  they  had  from  20  to  40  people  more  in  the 
Jails  than  usual,  and  that  is  a  fact  I  guess,  all  over  the  State.  We  could 
have  arrested  8,000  people  here  last  year  for  vagrancy,  and  convicted 
them  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  a  stone  yard  in  con- 
nection with  your  station,  where  the  tramps  would  do  two,  three  or  four 
hours^  work,  or  whatever  seemed  necessary?  A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  amount  to  very  much. 

Q.  If  every  town  in  the  State  could  do  it?  A.  Perhaps  if  every 
town  in  the  State  did,  it  would  come  in  competition  with  some  people 
who  are  doing  work  of  that  kind. 

Q,  Supposing  that  they  break  stones  for  the  streets  ?  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  profitable.  Take,  for  instance,  sawing  wood ;  people 
can  buy  wood  here  very  cheap.  They  saw  it  by  machinery,  and  can  get 
eight  or  ten  baskets  for  one  dollar,  and  it  would  tend  to  demoralize  a 
business  that  is  being  done  legitimately.  There  are  a  certain  number  in 
the  winter  time  that  voluntarily  make  this  test  themselves.  From  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  persons  who  are  arrested  get  drunk  or 
pretend  to  get  drunk,  place  themselves  in  the  way  of  an  officer  and  get 
arrested  for  drunkenness.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  people  that 
will  either  resort  to  the  substitute  of  getting  drunk  or  pretending  to 
be  drunk  so  as  to  get  arrested  and  be  sentenced,  or  they  will  do  some 
petty  act  of  stealing,  so  that  the  jails  have  lots  of  people  of  that  kind, 
and  the  total  number  arrested  in  the  city  for  all  kinds  of  crime  would  be 
4,000 ;  that  would  be  some  200  a  month,  and  in  the  vrinter  time  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  those  are  arrested  in  order  to  get  the  short  sentence. 
The  jails  are  full  of  just  that  class  of  people.  We  had  Just  that 
experience  here.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  get  arrested  for 
being  drunk,  and  a  great  many  times  they  are  drunk. 

Q.  If  the  police  departments  should  unitedly  proceed  more  energet- 
ically against  them,  could  they  not  get  them  in  on  charge  of  vagrancy  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  stop  a  great  deal  of  it  On  my  own  street  last 
winter  I  stopped  it  several  times.  One  Sunday  forenoon  I  found  one 
man  at  the  front  and  one  man  at  the  back  door  of  a  house,  who  were 
insisting  upon  having  some  food  given  them.  In  many  cases  they  in- 
timidate the  people  who  are  there,  the  ladies  or  the  servants,  and  it 
ought  to  be  stopped.    This  private  charity  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
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trampery;  still,  some  of  the  people  give  out  of  the  inndness  of  their 
hearts  and  the  strongest  Christian  motives.  There  may  have  been  a 
mistaken  sentiment 

Q.  Do  they  do  any  work  at  the  house  of  correction  here  P  A.  Yes, 
principally  chair  work.  I'hey  are  not  doing  very  much,  if  I  remember 
rightly;  the  chair  business  is  soi*t  of  dull,  and  I  guess  a  part  of  the 
year  they  haven't  been  doing  much. 

Q.  The  work  at  the  house  of  correction  is  regarded  as  pretty  easy? 
A.    Yes,  they  don't  dread  it  at  all. 

Hon,  Stephen  Salisbury,  President  Associated  Charities, 

I  found  that  within  the  two  months  when  there  was  the  greatest 
amount  of  suffering  and  the  gi'eatest  number  of  unemployed  were  on 
the  streets,  Worcester  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  place  where  people 
could  get  work,  so  that  people  from  Lynn  and  other  places  came  here 
expecting  to  get  work,  very  able-bodied  and  likely  looking  men ;  but 
of  course  there  was  no  work  for  them, — that  Is,  we  could  only  take  care 
of  our  own  people. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  do  these  **  welcome  rests  ^  and  lodgings  for 
tramps  attract  tramps  here  P  A.  I  should  not  think  that  they  did ;  I  do 
not  think  they  have  drawn  very  largely  upon  the  community  for  aid.  I 
think  they  have  had  some  aid  from  individuals.  If  it  were  established 
as  a  charity  by  subscription,  and  carried  on  in  that  way,  there  would  be 
danger  that  it  would  have  that  effect ;  but  if  it  is  carried  on  as  a  busi- 
ness operation,  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  demoralizing  effect  I  think  some  of  these  rests  in  Worcester  were 
established  with  a  charitable  intent,  but  they  were  expected  to  pay  for 
themselves. 

Bev.  E.  M,  Chapman* 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  information  in  reference  to  the  Welcome  Mission 
work  P  A.  I  have  not  any  details  or  tabulated  information  with  regard 
to  that  work.  The  work  as  it  first  started  did  not  meet  with  the  approval, 
as  it  was  first  understood  by  people  in  my  own  church,  —  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  my  colleague ;  but  we  took  great  pains  to  investigate  it, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  proved  a  practical  convenience  to  a  great  many 
people,  as  affording  them  a  place  where  they  could  send  men  who  applied 
at  their  doors  for  food.  There  was  work,  a  wood-yard  connected  with 
it.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  a  man  and  woman  of  very  deep  and 
earnest  religious  feeling,  and  one  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  mission 
was  a  long  and  somewhat  strenuous  religious  service  every  evening. 
In  our  own  church  work  we  wore  able  to  see  very  distinct  and  a  very 
painful  effect  of  the  hard  times  upon  our  own  people,  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  a  class  of  people  who  are  entirely  relieved  from  serious  anxiety. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  able  to  learn  in  a  general  way  of  the 
greatly  increased  demands  upon  the  charity  people  by  these  applicants 
at  the  doors.  Vagrancy  was  prevalent  to  an  extent  which  was  never 
known  before.    I  was  obliged  to  think  during  this  past  winter  that  a 
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very  considerable  number  of  those  who  came  begging  at  the  doors, 
distinctly  begging,  were  many  of  them  fit  candidates  for  police  super- 
vision. On  the  other  hand,  we  had  a  great  many  applications  during 
the  year  from  men  who  came  not  to  beg,  but  for  assistance  because  they 
were  unemployed.  Some  of  them  were  very  worthy  men.  Those  of 
course  within  our  own  body  we  were  able  to  assist  to  a  certain  extent. 
Those  who  came  passing  through  the  city,  we  were  not,  although  I  have 
no  question  but  some  of  them  were  worthy. 

Q.  To  return  to  this  mission,  was  it  established  by  a  church?  A.  No. 
I  speak  with  some  diffidence  with  regard  to  the  detail  of  it.  I  heard  a 
woman  who  was  interested  in  it  speak  one  evening.  It  was  established, 
as  I  understand  it,  by  this  woman,  partly  as  a  religious  organization 
and  partly  to  afford  relief.  Their  plan  was  to  give  food  and  shelter.  I 
think  they  provided  supper  and  shelter  for  five  cents.  Their  object  was 
— to  what  extent  they  were  able  to  carry  it  out,  I  do  not  know  —  to 
give  the  men  an  opportunity  to  work  the  next  day  sufficient  to  provide 
themselves  with  one  or  two  meals  further  if  they  desired  to  stay.  They 
kept  as  careful  a  record  as  they  could  of  the  men  who  applied  to  them 
for  assistance.  Tickets  were  issued,  and  many  people  provided  them- 
selves with  tickets  to  give  to  applicants.  I  do  not  do  that  myself,  but  I 
had  an  arrangement  by  which  if  it  were  necessary  I  would  enclose  my 
card  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  have  it  delivered  there.  One  thing  that  I 
desired  to  say  was,  that  in  looking  over  their  register  you  would  be 
struck  by  the  age  of  the  men.  They  were  to  a  considerable  extent  men 
in  younger  middle  life.  I  think  it  is  in  operation  now ;  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  as  a  relief  measure.  Services,  I  am  informed,  were  held 
there.    It  was  formed  in  the  early  winter. 
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In  General. 

Detective.* 

Q.  Should  joa  saj  the  namber  of  tramps  was  increasing  very  rap- 
idly ?  A.  Some  years  ao^o  they  were  very  few ;  now  it  seems  to  be 
getting  a  regular  profession. 

Q.  Manr  of  them  do  noUiing  else  ?  A.  A  nmnber  of  them  are  never 
off  the  roaa  at  all. 

Q.  When  should  you  think  the  increase  began  ?  A.  I  should  think 
they  had  been  increasing  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  biggest  part  of 
those  you  find  in  this  State  do  not  belong  here.  They  are  not  residents 
of  this  State  at  all.  You  will  find  a  great  many  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  AVhy  do  you  think  they  come  here  from  those  other  States?  A. 
This  IS  the  great  State  of  the  country  among  the  tramps.  They  are 
better  treated  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Q  You  hear  tramps  say  so?  A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  You  know  I 
tramp  all  over  the  country.  I  should  never  find  out  if  it  was  not  for 
that, —  tramp  with  them,  ride  in  freight  cars  all  over  the  line  of  road 
and  off  the  road,  and  bunk  in  box  cars  with  them.  They  go  in  gangs. 
The  worthy  men  and  boys  you  will  not  find  mixed  up  in  that  way  at  all. 
They  are  going  alone  to  other  places,  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  after  work.  There  is  another  class  that  do  not  work,  —  that  do 
not  intend  to  work.  There  are  three  grades  of  tramps  on  the  road. 
There  are  what  they  call  the  town  bums,  shovel  bums  and  hobos.  The 
town  bums  are  men  who  will  leave  Boston,  go  up  over  the  Fitchburg 
road,  take  in  every  town  and  city,  go  over  to  the  Connecticut  River 
and  take  in  Springfield,  —  they  may  go  as  far  as  Pittsfield  and  North 
Adams,  —  then  back  down  over  the  Albany  road,  coming  through  the 
country  towns  till  they  strike  Boston  again.  It  will  take  them  a  month 
or  over.  They  most  commonly  tramp  among  themselves,  and  when 
you  get  in  with  them,  the  topic  of  conversation  is, "  Well,  have  you 
struck  many  good  chewing  towns  on  the  line  of  this  road  ?  Are  there 
many  hot  stops,  etc.,  on  the  line  of  the  road  ?  " 

Then  these  shovel  bums,  —  they  are  men  who  perhaps  will  work 
three  or  four  months  at  contract  work,  on  the  sewers  and  on  the  roads. 
In  the  summer  time  they  spend  their  money  just  as  quick  as  they  get  it, 
and  then  they  will  go  around  taking  in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  As  a 
common  run  they  go  among  themselves.  That  gang  of  men  always 
talk  of  what  good  bosses  such  and  such  men  are,  and  what  bad  bosses 
such  and  such  men  are,  and  what  bosses  have  good  jobs.  ' 

The  general  hobos,  —  they  are  men  that  never  work  and  do  not  intend 

to.    They  will  want  to  know  what  fools  they  think  they  are,  — 

they  are  not  going  to  kill  themselves  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  not 
by  a  long  shot.  This  country  owes  them  a  living.  The  coimtry  owes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a  living,  and  they  have  as  good  a 


♦  0\\ing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  thia  testimony  it  !a 
deemed  inadvisable  to  make  public  his  name. 
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right  to  get  a  living  oat  of  the  country  as  the  President  has.  That 
is  the  way  they  talk.  They  refuse  to  work.  They  pride  themselves  on 
robbing  a  place  and  sending  the  proceeds  the  next  day  to  New  York 
and  selling  them.  They  pride  themselves  on  telling  it.  And  they  are 
dangerous,  —  I  must  admit  they  are  dangerous.  They  will  go  into  a 
town,  and  if  they  find  boys  that  have  no  parents,  no  one  to  look  after 
them,  no  one  who  can  speak  a  kind  word  for  them,  —  those  boys  are 
taken  with  them,  and  there  is  a  squad  of  the  hobos  always  together. 
They  never  go  one  by  one,  they  will  go  eight  or  ten  in  a  squad.  You 
will  never  see  them  apply  at  a  police  station  or  a  poorhouse ;  you  will 
find  them  in  shanties,  but  you  will  never  see  them  apply  for  an  honest 
night^s  lodging.  They  do  not  go  that  way.  They  teach  those  boys  to 
steal,  beg  and  do  anything  they  want  to.  For  instance,  I  have  been 
with  them,  and  it  would  make  your  very  heart  ache  to  see  them.  They 
train  them  to  go  up  to  a  house,  and  they  must  tell  the  lady  how  they  are 
fixed,  that  they  have  no  father  or  mother,  no  work,  and  that  they  are 
starving,  and  nine  out  of  ten  women  have  considerable  sympathy  for  a 
boy.  Then  there  is  one  among  the  gang  that  goes  to  the  back  door 
when  the  boys  go  to  the  front  door,  and  this  lad  cleans  what  he  can 
from  the  back  door  and  hall. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  hold  of  these  hobos  P  A.  The  only 
way  you  can  get  on  to  them  is  to  go  on  the  road  and  tramp.  They 
suspect  every  man  unless  a  man  looks  something  similar  to  themselves. 
They  will  look  you  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  they  will 
ask  you  all  kinds  and  manner  of  questions,  and  if  they  get  suspicious  of 
you  they  will  leave  you  alone.  But  if  they  think  you  are  one  of  that 
gang,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  talk.  On  the  road  they  have  these 
boys  begging  and  stealing  for  them,  turning  what  they  get  into  money. 
They  most  commonly  carry  three  bottles  with  them.  In  these  country 
towns  they  will  go  to  the  apothecary  shop  and  get  a  quart  of  alcohol. 
They  fill  the  other  two  bottles  half  full  of  cold  water  and  turn  some  of 
the  alcohol  into  the  water  and  drink  it  that  way.  This  is  ranked  among 
the  tramps  as  ''  split.^' 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  arrest  these  fellows  ?  Have  you  enough  law  at 
the  present  time  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  police  officer  now  to  get 
one  of  these  fellows,  or  have  you  got  to  prove  something  that  is  rather 
difficult  to  prove  P  A.  In  order  to  convict  them  as  vagrants  you  have 
to  prove  that  they  have  been  begging  and  have  applied  for  alms  in  such 
and  such  places ;  and  then  you  have  to  prove,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
they  have  been  out  of  work  and  begging  so  long,  before  you  can  prop- 
erly convict  them  as  vagrants.  That  class  of  men  you  will  rarely  find 
without  money,  because  they  have  these  boys  to  get  money  for  them. 
You  will  find  them  on  the  street  comers.  You  ^ill  see  them  stand, — 
and  they  will  have  a  boy  on  this  corner  and  over  on  that  other  comer, 
and  they  will  watch  these  boys  just  as  a  cat  is  watching  a  mouse.  And 
if  either  of  those  boys  should  miss  stopping  a  man,  they  will  come  up 
and  hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  say,  "  Why  didn^t  you  trip  that 
man  P    You  might  have  got  a  nickle  out  of  him !  ^^ 

Q.    How  could  we  change  the  law  P    Have  you  any  difficulty  in  get- 
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ting  men  sentenced  ?  A.  Yes,  indeed.  The  only  way  we  can  catch 
on  to  them  is  to  get  into  conversation  with  them  betbre  they  are  arrested 
at  all ;  find  out  where  they  have  been,  how  long  it  is  since  they  have 
done  any  work,  etc.,  and  then  yon  can  use  that  to  convict  them.  The 
policeman  or  the  town  officer  will  not  do  that  Sometimes  I  do  wish 
that  some  of  these  committees,  these  gentlemen,  would  take  a  tramp 
with  me,  just  a  week  or  two  weeks  in  the  summer  time.  '  If  they  would 
not  pass  a  law  to  rid  the  country  of  these  fellows,  then  I  give  up.  In 
these  country  towns  it  would  make  your  very  heart  bleed  to  hear  them  tell 
how  they  treat  women  in  these  country  towns,  where  there  are  no  men. 
The  people  in  these  towns,  they  keep  it  quiet,  they  dont  tell  these  brutal 
stories.  And  then  these  boys,  these  little  fellows  that  have  got  no  home. 
You  see  I  have  taken  away  many  boys,  paid  their  fare  and  sent  them 
home ;  boy  after  boy  I  have  caught  with  these  professional  thieves  and 
hobos.  I  would  like  to  bring  you  one  of  those  boys  that  I  have  taken 
away  from  that  class  of  men.  The  last  boy  I  took  away  was  the  son  of 
a  widow.  Some  of  the  boys  had  gone  to  the  canals.  They  were  down 
in  Green  Island,  Troy.  Alter  the  gang  got  them  they  put  P.  P.  on  them, 
as  they  speak  of  it  (P.  P.  means  plaster  of  Paris),  and  had  them  go  from 
house  to  house ;  and  if  they  didn't  get  from  $15  to  $20  a  week,  they 
thought  they  were  not  doing  much.  They  will  put  fly  blister  on  their 
hands,  and  you  would  swear  they  were  badly  burned.  This  little  fel- 
low was  one  of  the  brightest  little  fellows  you  ever  ran  across.  There 
were  nine  in  that  gang ;  they  came  out  of  a  train  about  2  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  and  this  lad  came  out  first  I  had  known  him  well  on  the  road 
for  some  little  time,  and  as  quick  as  he  came  out  I  made  a  grab  for  him 
and  a  boy  with  him.  **  I  haven^t  done  anything,^^  said  the  little  fellow, 
"  I  want  to  get  away  from  these  fellows."  You  could  have  heard  his 
heart  beat.  "  I  am  not  a  thief.  I  was  going  to  work  on  the  canal. 
These  fellows  have  taken  us  along  and  we  couldn^t  get  away  from 
them.  They  have  taken  us  with  them  from  North  Adams  down  to  Fitch- 
burg.  There  were  eleven  of  us  on  the  train."  We  tried  to  get  the 
other  boy,  but  they  jumped  off  into  the  swamp  at  Waltham. 

Q.  If  we  should  have  a  law  by  which  a  policeman  could  arrest  a 
man  if  he  loiters,  would  that  do  it  P  You  can  see  a  man  hang  around,  — 
is  not  that  proof  enough  ?  A.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  explain.  I 
have  run  across  men  on  the  road, — I  will  give  you  just  one  little 
instance.  I  came  across  a  man  travelling  from  Fitchburg  to  Lawrence. 
He  worked  for  a  contractor.  This  contractor  was  going  to  have  quite  a 
job  at  Fitchburg,  and  this  man  travelled  all  the  way  from  Lawrence  to 
Fitchburg,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  work  opening  up,  and  he  was 
going  back  to  Lawrence,  after  he  had  hung  around  Fitchburg  four  or 
five  days.  He  was  going  all  the  way  to  Lawrence  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  would  not  steal  a  ride.  Now,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
arrest  a  man  like  that 

Q.  If  a  bill  were  introduced  into  the  Legislature  that  every  town  of 
over  three  thousand  inhabitants  should  have  a  place  where  a  man  could 
go  and  get  his  lodging  and  meals  in  return  for  work, —  an  honest  man 
would  rather  do  that,  —  it  would  give  him  a  chance  to  look  for  wcnrk ; 
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then,  if  anybody  was  found  hanging  around,  it  would  be  prima  facie,  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  vagabond.    A.    I  think  that  would  be  very  good. 

Q.  We  want  to  see  whether  our  laws  are  sufficient,  and,  if  not,  how 
we  can  stiffen  them  up.  I  think  the  Legislature  is  willing  to  give  you 
a  law,  if  you  will  tell  them  how  you  want  the  law  changed.  A.  If 
there  was  a  law  passed  that  will  prevent  a  man  riding  on  a  freight 
train,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  There  is  a  law  against  their  walking  on  the  railroad  track? 
A.    Yes,  I  run  them  in  for  walking  on  the  ti*ack. 

Q.  Do  these  gangs  of  hobos,  where  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
them,  walk  P  A.  They  never  walk ;  you  will  never  see  those  men  walk 
a  step.  They  will  hang  around  till  time  for  a  good  ireight  train.  They 
have  a  time-table  and  a  map  of  the  country. 

Another  peculiar  point  about  this  class  of  men;  they  have  queer 
names.  There  is  Frisco  Slim,  Troy  Bill,  Shorty,  and  others.  You  will 
see  three  or  four  of  them  dash  at  a  freight  car.  The  rest  will  be  left 
behind.  Perhaps  at  the  next  place  the  men  will  get  off,  and  they  will 
mark  on  the  cars  or  watering  tank,  ''  Shorty,  bound  west,  2  mo.  26, 
1896,"  with  a  finger  pointing  to  warn  the  others  that  they  are  still 

ahead  of  them.    takes  boys  from  their  homes.    I  have  beaten 

that  man  within  an  inch  of  his  life.    I  have  sent  him  to jail, 

but  Hbaj  will  turn  the  vagabonds  out  when  the  jails  become  full  of 
other  criminals.  You  will  find  the  car  houses  and  section-men^s 
houses  with  those  legends  giving  the  men^s  names,  where  they  are 
going,  etc. 

I  was  up  at  Clinton  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The  officers  up  there 
were  talking  about  this  class.  The  tramps  will  go  and  register  their 
names  and  tell  who  was  with  them  and  the  date  and  the  time  they  were 
there.  That  is  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  gang  where  they  are.  When 
you  see  them  putting  their  names  up  there,  watch  your  town.  Frisco 
81im  is  heading  east;  there  is  always  a  gang  of  18  or  20  fellows  right 
along.  They  always  have  money  with  them.  He  always  has  money 
with  him.  He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  will  hang  on  the  street  cor- 
ners and  solicit  funds. 

I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  could  be  with  me  sometimes  when  I 
go  in  with  these  gangs  in  the  box  cars  in  the  night-time  and  hear  them 
tell  what  they  have  done ;  but  when  they  tell  about  what  they  have 
done  to  these  women  in  the  country,  that  kills  me  dead. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  police  in  our  cities  try  to  stop  themP 
A.  No,  not  a  bit  of  it  I  have  got  boys  away,  and  brought  them  to  Bos- 
ton, and  paid  their  fare  home.  One  of  these  boys  was  a  little  fellow 
from  Wellesley  Hills,  who  had  no  father  or  mother.  They  captured  him 
up  at  Concord  Junction.  The  gang  got  hold  of  him  and  had  him  right 
round  with  them.  He  was  so  small  they  could  put  him  into  the 
stations  they  broke  into.  They  broke  into  the  office  at  Belmont 
They  broke  a  window  and  put  the  little  fellow  through,  and  his  hand 
was  cut  The  sash  was  covered  with  blood.  I  kept  right  along  on  the 
watch,  and  sure  enough  there  was  the  little  lad  with  his  hand  all  cut, 
and  that  gang  was  captured, —  eighteen  captured  at  Concord  Junction. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  any  kind  of  sys- 
tem by  which  tramps  would  have  to  work  in  a  stone-yard  ?  A.  If  yon 
pass  a  law  like  that,  you  will  not  have  a  tramp  in  the  State. 

Q.  We  believe  we  can  get  a  law  that  will  prevent  a  man  riding  on 
a  railroad  train  without  paying  his  fare.  It  occurred  to  us  that  we  could 
introduce  some  kind  of  a  work  test,  so  that  every  one  could  be  tested,  and 
if  they  were  obliged  to  work  a  couple  of  hours,  perhaps  it  would  deter 
them  from  coming  into  the  State.  I  suppose  they  come  in  at  North 
Adams  and  down  at  Pittsfield  ?  A.  There  are  a  great  many  that  come 
over  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  They  come 
fix>m  New  York. 

Q.  They  would  come  in  at  Southwick  and  Longmeadow  P  A.  There 
are  a  great  many  tramps  at  Pittsfield,  Spencer  and  Palmer.  At  Worces- 
ter there  is  a  mighty  lot  of  them. 

Q.  Did  we  not  find  at  Springfield  that  they  could  be  taken  up  for 
walking  on  the  track  to  get  to  the  cars  ?  A.  They  can  be  taken  up  for 
that,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them  from  getting  on  the  train  at 
the  crossing.    You  have  to  prove  that  they  did  walk  on  the  track 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  difference  in  judges  ?  Do  you  find 
that  some  of  the  judges  are  more  severe  than  others  ?  A.  In  these 
country  towns  they  don't  seem  to  care  much  about  sentencing  them  at  all. 

Q.  Last  year  in  Waltham  they  had  8,600  tramps,  an  average  of  10 
a  night.  A.  Now,  it  does  tickle  me  sometimes  to  hear  them  talk. 
They  know  the  laws  of  every  State,  and  they  understand  them  just  as 
well  as  the  officer  who  is  doing  business  in  that  State.  They  will  speak 
to  each  other  to  keep  away  from  such  and  such  a  State.  There  is  one 
State  where  they  put  a  ball  and  chain  on  them  and  make  them  work,  — 
it  may  be  Delaware,  —  they  have  cautioned  me  on  the  road  to  keep 

away  out  of  that State,  if  I  did  not  want  to  carry  a  ball  and 

chain.  £very  place  where  they  make  them  crack  stones  or  saw  wood, 
—  you  will  not  find  that  town  troubled  with  that  class  of  men,  not  a  bit. 
I  have  been  cautioned  as  often  as  the  fingers  and  toes  of  me  to  beware 
of  that  town,  —  to  get  out  of  the  train  and  walk  on  the  public  highway 
till  you  get  up  the  other  side.  I  would  just  as  lief  get  in  with  a  gang  of 
these  tramps,  about  seventy-five  or  so,  as  to  go  to  any  theatre. 

Q.  There  are  some  pretty  bright  men  ?  A.  If  they  were  not  bright 
they  could  never  live  the  way  they  live.  You  get  some  of  the  brightest 
men  in  the  country ;  get  them  half  shot  with  that  alcohol  and  they  will 
tell  what  places  they  have  been  into  and  how  they  got  away  from  the 
officers,  —  probably  a  third  of  these  hobos  are  wanted  for  burglary  and 
larceny. 

Q.  What  proportion  should  you  think  of  the  persons  who  are 
tramping  are  honestly  looking  for  work  ?  A.  There  is  a  very  small 
number  of  them.  You  take  these  honest  men, — they  work  on  a  farm  all 
summer,  and  when  the  fall  comes  the  poor  fellows  are  knocked  out  of 
work  and  soon  spend  all  their  money.  When  you  hear  their  story  and 
they  tell  you  exactly  how  they  are  situated,  you  must  feel  that  they  are 
honest  in  their  statements.  And  then  another  thing,  those  professional 
tramps, — just  turn  their  hands  up  and  ask  them  how  long  since  they 
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have  done  any  kind  of  work,  and  they  will  say,  '*  Well,  I  haven^t  done 
mach  hard  work  for  six  months  or  a  year.^* 

Q.  Do  the  tramps  as  a  rule  have  any  fear  or  dislike  for  the  ordinary 
county  jail  here  in  Massachusetts  P  A.  In  the  winter  time  I  notice  they 
all  flock  in  the  direction  of  Boston.  Then  there  is  another  place,  in 
the  Stale  of  Maine,  —  they  treat  the  men  extra  well  there.  Here  they 
strike  for  Deer  Island ;  as  I  understand  it,  they  supply  them  with  tobacco 
there 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  another  fact,  that  these  missions  that 
they  have  got  in  Boston  are  the  ruination  of  those  young  men.  I  have 
run  across  some  that  say  they  have  come  as  far  as  California  to  stay  in 
the  missions  in  Boston  for  the  winter.  Take  no  man^s  word  for  that, — 
go  in  the  night  time  and  stay  there  until  the  next  morning,  —  pay  your 
fire  cents  for  a  bunk,  and  see  the  actions  they  have  there. 

Many  of  them  speak  of  a  jail  in  Maine  where  they  have  no  work  to 
do.  Pittsfield,  —  they  talk  very  favorably  and  respectfully  of  Fittsfield. 
Fitchburg  jail  they  don't  have  much  to  say  for,  —  not  much  for  Worcester 
jail.  The  Springfield  jail,  they  say  very  little  about  that.  When  the 
reform  prison  law  was  introduced,  that  was  a  bonanza,  —  that  was  the 
hotel  of  the  State.  I  mean  at  the  Reformatory  in  Concord, — when  they 
used  to  give  them  six  months,  they  all  wanted  to  go  there.  They  do 
not  like  it  now  that  the  sentence  is  indefinite.        ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  are  sent  to  BridgewaterP  A.  Yes, 
and  they  do  not  care  about  that,  —  that  is,  a  great  many  of  them.  They 
can  escape  from  there.  There  is  a  certain  window  on  the  back  side 
where  they  can  take  French  leave. 

Q.  Suppose  it  were  so  ordered  by  law  that  if  a  man  Is  convicted  of 
vagrancy,  and  the  sentence  shall  not  expire  before  November  1.  How 
would  that  fix  those  fellows  P  It  might  be  fixed  so  that  the  end  of  the 
sentence  would  come  in  November,  and  if  they  got  locked  up  any  time 
in  the  spring,  it  would  not  be  for  thirty  days  or  sixty  days,  but  until  late 
in  the  fall.  Would  that  have  any  efiect  P  A.  Yes,  yes,  I  think  it  would, 
considerable.  They  have  a  fear  of  getting  locked  up  in  the  summer 
time ;  but  they  just  as  lief  get  locked  up  in  October  in  a  place  where  they 
can  stay  until  spring.  They  would  be  scared  if  they  were  liable  to  be 
locked  up  in  April  for  all  summer,  for  they  want  to  be  free  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

Q.    Have  you  any  other  suggestion  P    A.    No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  year  is  too  severe  a  sentence  for  a  tramp  P 
A.    Yes. 

Q.    For  the  professional  that  is  known  to  be  such  P    A.    No. 

Q.  You  think  that  we  would  be  justified,  do  you,  in  asking  that,  if  a 
man  is  convicted  of  vagrancy,  of  tramping,  he  should  be  sentenced  for 
a  year  P  A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  one  year  is  any  too  much  for  the 
class  of  professional  tramps,  —  two  years  would  not  be  too  long. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  them  on  a  farm  and 
make  them  work  P  A.  You  could  not  put  one  of  those  fellows  on  a 
farm  and  keep  him  there.  You  could  never  make  one  of  those  fel- 
lows work.    They  were  not  bom  to  work. 
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Watfabers  in  New  Hampshire. 

M.  J.  Hcaly^  City  Marshal^  Manchester^  K.  II. 

We  have  a  regular  tramp  room  in  the  lock-up  here  where  we  keep  men 
who  apply  for  a  nights  lodging.  We  furnish  them  with  all  the  crackers 
and  water  they  want,  hanging  a  basket  of  crackers  in  the  tramp  room 
every  night,  so  that  they  may  help  themselves.  The  tramp  room  con- 
sists of  a  room  with  benches  about  it  where  they  congregate,  and  when 
they  wish  to  turn  in  there  is  a  corridor  leading  off  of  it  along  which  are 
ranged  cells.  These  cells  are  fitted  up  with  sloping  wooden  platforms, 
and  on  a  pinch  four  men  can  sleep  in  a  cell. 

The  numbers  for  the  past  two  years,  by  quarters,  are  as  follows :  — 


18M. 


JaoQAry-MArch, 
April-June,     . 
Jaly-September,     . 
Oetober-Decemb«r. 


Totalt^ 


During  the  past  year  or  two,  the  men  appear  to  be  younger  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  respectable,  though  most  of  them  are  pretty  tough 
looking  characters.  They  generally  average  about  thirty  years  of  age ; 
almost  never  do  we  have  men  over  fifty  years  of  age.  We  take  a  record 
of  name,  full  description,  nationality,  where  from  and  where  bound,  also 
the  occupation.  They  are  mostly  unskilled  laborers  of  the  lowest  class. 
Rarely  we  have  a  man  with  a  small  kit  of  tools  who  claims  to  be  a 
mechanic  recently  on  the  road.  Sometimes  really  deserving  fellows 
come  along,  and  these  we  send  to  the  McAuley  Rescue  Mission,  a  few 
doors  away.  There  they  are  given  a  good  comfortable  bed  and  a  break- 
fast. We  supply  them  with  a  ticket  which  will  indicate  to  the  Mission 
that  they  are  sent  from  us. 

The  punishment  for  vagrancy  and  tramping,  which  are  two  distinct 
offences  in  this  State,  is  as  follows :  Vagrancy,  which  simply  means 
begging  on  the  streets,  is  punishable  on  conviction  by  six  months  in  the 
house  of  correction.  Not  many  are  put  through  for  this  offence,  of 
which  the  police  court  has  jurisdiction.  To  be  convicted  of  being  a 
tramp,  however,  is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  It  was  made  a  criminal 
offence  by  the  Marston  act  of  1878,  and  is  punishable  by  not  over  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison.  When  the  Marston  act  was 
passed  in  1878  it  was  rigidly  enforced  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
although  very  few  convictions  were  made  under  it,  they  were  sufficient 
to  drive  tramps  out  of  the  State  by  thousands ;  but  they  have  gradually 
strayed  back  this  way,  until  within  a  year  or  two  they  have  become  as 
bad  as  ever. 

The  police  court,  finding  a  man  probably  guilty,  binds  him  over  to 
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either  die  spring  or  fall  term  of  the  supreme  criminal  court,  which  is 
held  in  April  and  October.  Thus  a  tramp  may  have  to  lie  in  jail  four  or 
f  ve  months,  perhaps,  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  if  convicted  then,  may 
have  from  a  year  to  fifteen  months  in  State  Prison  additional,  'i'his  act 
was  passed  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  tramps  in  the 
later  70's,  and  had  a  very  salutary  effect  for  a  few  years,  while  it  was 
enforced ;  but  it  has  become  practically  a  dead  letter  now,  owing  to  the 
laxity  of  its  enforcement  I  should  say  that  now  New  Hampshire  is 
as  much  overrun  with  tramps  as  either  Massachusetts  or  Maine,  and 
that  its  reputation  for  being  a  hot  place  for  them  has  outlived  the  reality. 
We  undoubtedly  have  law  enough  here,  and  a  thorough  enforcement 
would  be  sufficient  to  drive  these  fellows  away.  Even  the  little  town 
of  Suncook  put  up  five  hundred  tramps  last  year.  A  very  few  arrests 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  rid  a  district  of  tramps. 

Tramps  in  New  Hampshire  are  almost  invariably  lodged  in  lock-ups. 
The  towns  here  do  not  have  the  Massachusetts  system  of  poor  farms, 
that  being  done  here  by  the  counties  There  is  no  return  made  to  any 
State  Board  at  Concord  of  the  number  of  tramps,  so  that  you  could  not 
get  complete  figures  for  any  district  without  covering  the  whole  district 

Of  late  we  have  received  a  good  many  complaints  from  people  in 
town  on  account  of  the  begging ;  and  to  check  this  we  disguised  one 
of  the  officers  as  a  tramp,  and  he  went  out  with  them  in  the  morning 
and  found  the  best  places  where  they  went  to  beg,  thus  securing  as 
witnesses  the  persons  from  whom  they  begged ;  we  then  put  through 
two  or  three  for  vagrancy.  This  had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and,  as  you 
see  by  the  figures,  reduced  the  number  tbia  fall  considerably  below 
what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

We  do  not  work  them  anywhere  in  New  Hampshire  that  I  know  of. 
The  McAuley  Mission  has  talked  of  some  work-test,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  gone. 

Isaac  B,  Vail,  Superintendent  of  (Tie  McAuley  Rescue  Mission,  Merrimac 

Street,  Manchester,  N,  H, 

We  take  in  men  here  whenever  they  apply,  whether  they  are  tramps 
or  more  respectable  members  of  society.  A  good  hearty  meal  is  served 
lTX)m  4  to  5  P.M.  and  firom  8  to  9  a.m.  ;  no  charge  is  made  if  a 
man  is  unable  to  pay,  but  if  he  can,  we  ask  five  cents  for  a  meal- 
Tickets  are  supplied  to  the  police,  which  they  give  to  really  worthy  ap- 
pearing men  who  may  be  hungry  and  in  need  of  good  lodging.  Our 
meals  consist  of  good  hearty  soup,  corned  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  crackers 
and  coffee.  After  supper  the  men  sit  round  and  chat  for  two  or  three 
hours,  but  at  8  p.m.  they  are  expected  to  attend  a  service  of  prayer 
which  we  hold  every  evening.  This  lasts  about  an  hour,  after  which 
^^y  go  down  stairs,  take  a  good  hot  bath,  and  are  supplied  with  a 
night  shirt  and  a  bed.  The  old  roimders  who  sometimes  come  here  we 
lodge  on  two  large  planks  which  we  lay  on  the  cement  floor. 

We  firequently  put  up  men  for  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  while 
they  are  looking  for  work  about  here  in  Manchester ;  and  when  they 
find  workf  if  need  be,  we  supply  them  with  better  clothes  to  enable 
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them  to  get  into  some  lodging  house,  for  they  are  often  so  ragged  that 
they  would  be  refused  board. 

For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1894,  we  lodged  2,228  men  and  gave 
meals  to  2,995.  The  Mission  is  supported  by  collections  from  the  ser^ 
yices  and  by  private  subscription. 

G.  8.  Locke,  City  Marshal,  Concord,  N.  E, 

The  numbers  received  at  the  police  station  since  1877  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


TBAR. 


isn, 

1878, 
1870, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1686, 
1887, 
1688, 
1889, 
1800, 
1801, 
1803, 
1808, 


Number 
lodged.* 


U9 
744 
70 
65 
105 
130 
150 
853 
376 
240 
193 
107 
473 
402 
608 
584 

oao 


Number  or  Contictions. 


Trampn.  VagrmnUi. 


3 
8 

1 


3 

4 


5 

3 


*  This  number  IncIadeB  those  lodged  at  Penacook  lock-up. 


As  you  see  by  the  above  figures,  the  tramp  law  has  become  practically 
a  dead  letter.  It  is  evident  trom  the  returns  of  1879  to  1883  that  there 
is  law  enough,  if  it  is  enforced.  There  are  practically  none  put  through 
under  it  either  as  tramps  or  vagrants.  Police  justices  do  not  like  to  con- 
vict for  vagrancy  or  bind  over  for  the  supreme  court  on  charge  of  tramp- 
ing ;  or,  if  they  do  bind  over,  the  county  solicitor,  who  corresponds  to 
your  district  attorney  in  Massachusetts,  is  disinclined  to  prosecute. 

We  treat  them  here  in  Concord  pretty  much  as  they  are  treated  through- 
out the  State,  supplying  them  with  a  plank  to  sleep  on  and  crackers  and 
water  for  food.  We  take  a  record  of  name,  description,  occupation, 
where  from  and  where  bound.  They  are  a  hard  lot,  and  I  see  little 
improvement  in  them  over  previous  years.  They  are,  perhaps,  younger 
than  formerly,  and  we  hardly  e^er  now  get  one  of  the  genuine  hobos 
such  as  used  to  come  round.  I  find  that  the  threat  of  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  quite  effective  with  them ;  and  I  would  guarantee  that  if  every 
town  should  let  it  be  well  known  that  after  a  certain  date,  perhaps  a 
month  ahead,  the  tramp  law  would  be  rigidly  executed,  we  should  have 
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almost  no  tramps  at  all  in  the  State  when  the  appointed  time  arrived. 
They  evidently  dread  the  law,  and  it  is  only  its  lack  of  enforcement  that 
brings  them  here. 

Occasionally  we  get  men  who  really  wish  to  be  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  six  months  for  vagrancy,  and  refuse  to  leave  town  when 
advised  by  the  police,  and  the  only  resort  is  to  convict  them  of  vagrancy. 
For  such  men  as  these,  I  think  the  institution  of  the  whipping-post  would 
be  a  most  excellent  remedy.  I  should  place  the  number  of  honest  men 
who  would  really  work  if  they  could  at  about  twenty  per  cent.,  although 
I  know  a  good  many  put  it  lower. 
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Plans  submitted  for  Deaunq  wrrn  Tramps.  ^ 

Son.  Eorcux  O.  Wadlin,  Chief  Meusachuseits  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 

Labor,  March  23,  1805. 

There  are  presumably  two  classes  among  those  who  travel  from  place 
to  place  without  work  and  without  tlie  ability  to  pay  their  way :  first, 
those  who  are  seeking  work  and  earnestly  desire  it ;  and,  second,  those 
who  do  not  really  wish  employment. 

Only  those  that  belong  to  the  second  class  are  tramps  proper.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  first  class  should  not  be  termed  tramps,  and  while  it  is 
probable  that  in  our  own  State  there  are  comparatively  few  persons  of 
this  class,  yet  every  such  person  should  be  given  facilities  for  freely 
moving  about  in  search  of  work.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  they  should 
provide  themselves  with  such  credentials  as  may  distinguish  them  from 
persons  of  the  second  class,  who  are  merely  vagrants,  and  who  include 
a  certain  percentage  of  criminals  of  varying  degrees  of  criminality,  and 
who  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  wander  about  at  all.  Such  credentials 
are  not  only  needed  as  a  protection  to  society  against  the  mendicancy  of 
the  tramp  proper,  but  are  also  needed  to  establish  the  status  of  the 
worthy  workingman  who  is  seeking  work,  and  to  protect  him  from  the 
stigma  of  vagrancy. 

Eveiy  worthy  person  who  desires  to  travel  from  place  to  place  solicit- 
ing employment  and  without  means  of  paying  his  way  should,  therefore, 
be  required  by  law  to  carry  with  him  such  a  passport  or  travelling  card 
as  will  clearly  establish  his  status,  which  card  or  passport  should  be  fur- 
nished him  upon  demand,  as  a  matter  of  right,  by  the  local  authorities  in 
the  place  where  he  last  resided.  A  person  not  having  such  credentials 
should  be  deprived  of  this  freedom  of  movement 

This  would  be  a  first  step  in  discriminating  between  the  tramp  proper 
and  those  who  are  not  tramps,  as  that  term  is  usually  understood,  but 
who  may  be  found  upon  the  road.  The  tramp  proper  —  and  under  that 
term  I  include  all  those  who  belong  to  the  second  class  of  persons  I  have 
named  —  should  be  restrained,  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  merits  of 
each  particular  case  involved.  If  criminal,  he  should  be  punished ;  if 
not  criminal,  but  merely  vagrant,  he  should  be  placed  iu  some  industrial 
institution,  or,  if  it  be  thought  better,  in  some  industrial  colony,  agricult- 
ural or  otherwise,  where  he  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  his  o^vn 
support  and  so  trained  as  to  be  raised  in  industrial  efficiency ,  with  proper 
provision  for  permitting  him  to  return  to  society  when  it  is  shown  that 
he  is  both  morally  and  industrially  capable  of  becoming  a  self-supporting 
person.  In  connection  with  the  passport  scheme  I  have  outlined,  I  would 
have  it  provided  by  law  that  every  municipality  should  establish  some 
place  where  persons  of  the  first  class  might  be  provided  with  food  and 
lodging  temporarily ;  for  instance,  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast  while 
travelling  about,  the  recipient  rendering  such  services  as  would  in  effect 
be  deemed  an  equivalent  therefor.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  absolutely 
essential  that  these  services  should  be  an  exact  equivalent,  but  rather 
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that  the  recipient  should  consider  them  an  equivalent,  and  thus  preserve 
his  self-respect  At  present,  if  a  person  comes  to  my  door,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  he  belongs  in  the  first  or  second  class ;  and 
there  is  generally  no  place,  except  as  such  places  have  been  established 
by  private  charity,  to  which  a  person  applying  for  food  at  the  door  can 
be  sent  to  have  his  pretensions  tested  and  food  furnished  him  under 
proper  conditions. 

You  will  note  that  the  essential  features  of  the  plan  I  have  outlined 
provide,  first,  for  a  discrimination  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
travellers  who  are  moving  about  without  means  of  paying  their  way,  and, 
secondly,  for  dealing  with  each  class  as  its  particular  needs  seem  to 
require.  I  am  convinced  that  if  some  such  plan  were  in  operation,  the 
tramp  evil,  so  far  as  this  Commonwealth  is  concerned,  would  be  reduced 
to  very  small  proportions,  and,  besides  that,  we  should  be  in  the  way  of 
accumulating  such  information  respecting  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
wanderers  upon  the  road  as  would  enable  us  to  take  the  next  step  intelli- 
gently. I  have  said  that  I  have  not  prepared  details  for  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  Some  features  of  it  have  their  analogy  in  plans 
that  are  in  operation  abroad.  There  should  of  course  be  a  method  of 
identification  provided  in  connection  with  the  passport  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  this  and  other  details  of  administration  could  be  very 
easily  arranged  if  it  were  considered  wise  to  attempt  it 

Boberi  A*  Woods,  Andover  House,  Boston,  Nov.  28, 1894. 

1.  Board  of  Overseers :  — 

(a)  To  accept  all  homeless  men  at  Wayfarers*  Lodge. 
(&)  To  keep  the  Lodge  open  till  midnight 

(c)  To  increase  the  stint  of  work. 

(d)  To  keep  each  man  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  possi- 

ble. 

(e)  To  have  no  provision  for  return  to  the  Lodge. 

(/)  To  provide  for  every  man  as  he  leaves  the  Lodge,  —  send- 
ing him  to  the  almshouse,  Island,  State  Farm,  or  at  least 
sending  him  out  of  the  city. 

{g)  To  begin  experimentally  some  system  of  registration. 

2.  Police  Commissioners :  — 

(a)  To  arrest  all  beggars  of  every  kind,  laying  special  stress 
upon  the  arrest  of  men  begging  at  night 

(5)  To  assist  the  Overseers  in  determining  what  disposition 

may  be  made  of  men  as  they  leave  the  Lodge,  securing 
arrests  of  those  who  prove  to  be  vagrants,  and  having  a 
special  look-out  for  men  who  may  simply  be  warned  to 
leave  the  city. 
8.    Judges :  — 

(a)  To  lengthen  the  sentences  of  vagrants. 

(6)  To  be  severe  with  such  cases  up  to  the  point  where  the  ftill 

capacity  of  available  institutions  is  reached. 
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4.  Prirate  Committee :  — 

(a)  To  ase  every  means  to  give  the  citizens  of  Boston  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  plan,  and  to  use  continued  efiforts  to 
secure  and  retain  their  co-operation,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  refusing  all  beggars. 

(6)  To  advertise  the  plan  throughout  New  England. 

5.  Commission  on  the  Unemployed  and  Committee  of  Associated 

Charities  to  endeavor  to  secure  harmony  and  co-operation  among 
these  agencies. 

Prof,  J,  J.  McCook,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  22, 1896, 

What  would  I  recommend,  then  P 

1.  A  definite  and  deliberate  decision  as  to  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  continue  in  our  present  way.  Lodging  a  tramp  in  a  police  station 
is,  perhaps,  better  than  nothing.  But  it  is  not  the  place  for  him.  His 
only  legal  status  is  that  of  a  pauper.  Would  it  ever  occur  to  any  board 
of  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the  poor  to  deliberately  consign  a  pauper 
unconvicted  of  crime  to  the  care  of  the  police  P 

2.  If  we  conclude  to  keep  him  in  the  police  station,  provide  a  place 
separate  from  the  criminal  section.  Let  it  be  clean  and  decent,  and  well 
ventilated  and  free  from  vermin,  however  void  of  adornment  and  luxury. 

3.  Of  two  things,  one :  Inspect  every  applicant  for  lodging,  and  assign 
one  set  of  cells  to  those  who  are  free  from  vermin,  and  another  to  those 
who  are  not  Or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  require  cleansing  and  disin- 
fecting of  every  garment  A  sufficient  degree  of  heat  in  fiteam  will 
adequately  accomplish  both  ends.  The  public  health  requires  this,  and 
decent  regai*d  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  little  troop  of  honest 
unfortunates  who  are  mixed  up  with  the  great  horde  of  the  lazy  and 
vicious  also  requires  it.  Inspection  of  the  skin  by  a  competent  physician 
would  pay  for  itself  in  a  litUe  while.  Our  town  doctors  might  add  this 
to  their  present  duties. 

4.  Adopt  a  careful  system  of  registration.  That  should  be  insisted 
upon,  I  think,  even  in  private  establishments,  as  a  condition  to  their 
being  allowed  to  attract  the  tramps,  as  they  certainly  do,  to  the  cities. 
The  German  Labor  Colony,  though  purely  of  private  initiative,  does  not 
shrink  from  doing  this.  Eighteen  different  items  of  description*  Includ- 
ing physical  peculiarities,  are  noted.  So  much  might  not  be  needed,  per- 
haps, here,  but  no  pains  is  too  great. 

6.  Require  a  pass  book,  and  stamp  upon  it  the  date  and  place  of  lodg- 
ing. Refuse  the  applicant  on  transgression  of  certain  carefully  prear- 
ranged conditions  as  to  period  of  return,  and  arrest  him  on  transgression 
of  others 

6.  Provide,  somehow,  for  labor  stations.  Why  should  not  our  town 
farms  do  for  a  beginning?    There  is  spare  room  upon  them. 

7.  Join  with  other  counties  and  establish  one  or  two  places  of  deten- 
tion,—  call  them  what  you  will,  — to  which  incorrigible  vagrants  may 
be  committed,  and  where  they  may  both  learn  to  work  and  overcome  the 
habit  of  idleness.    You  cannot  get  public  opinion  to  sustain  resort  to 
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the  State  Prison  for  this  offence  save  in  spasms  of  indignation  over  some 
special  crime,  whicii  spasms  are  sure  to  be  ephemeral. 

8.  Whether  you  lodge  in  the  police  station,  or  anywhere  else,  require 
labor  of  some  kind  as  an  equivalent.  Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  day  in  idleness  or  mendicancy,  and  to  spend  what  he  has  begged 
upon  theatre  or  drink  or  licentiousness,  and  then  to  come,  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  that  it  may  please  him  to  present  himself,  for  lodging  at 
public  expense  P 

9.  In  all  this,  call  upon  individual  initiative  and  private  benevolence 
as  far  as  possible.  Only  in  the  last  resort  ask  municipal  interference. 
I  believe  private  co-operation  can  do  more  and  better  here  than  govern- 
ment aid. 

10.  Do  what  can  be  done  to  interest  other  towns  and  counties  and 
States,  and  as  far  as  possible  take  every  step  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
combination  of  all  our  communities  in  one  system  or  network  which  will 
make  it  morally  certain  that  every  man  who  is  out  of  work  without  fault 
of  his  own  may  be  kept  from  misery  while  searching  for  a  situation ; 
and  that  every  man  whose  only  trouble  is  his  laziness  may  be  kept  mov- 
ing, and  sifted  out  and  eventually  dropped  to  the  place  where  he  be* 
longs, — a  place  of  forced  labor. 

Trof,  Franda  G,  Peabody^  Cambridge,  in  the  "  Forum,'"  March,  1894. 

We  are  directed,  therefore,  to  what  we  may  call  the  Dutch  system,  — 
a  method  of  State  control,  based  on  rigid  legislation  as  to  mendicancy 
and  vagrancy,  and  deporting  persons  thus  convicted  for  these  slight 
offences  from  the  life  which  has  degraded  them  to  the  restorative  effect 
of  well-organized  farm-labor.  It  is  a  substitute,  that  is  to  say,  for  much 
of  our  present  system  of  jails  and  poorhouses,  which,  as  Mrs.  Lowell, 
with  severity  bred  of  her  long  experience,  remarks,  '*  seem  to  be  care- 
fully prepared  to  do  as  much  harm  as  human  ingenuity  could  devise  to 
the  unhappy  beings  who  are  condenmed  to  enter  them.^*  I  do  not  sug- 
gest an  immediate  overturning  of  our  whole  system  of  corrective  institu- 
tions in  favor  of  rural  colonies.  It  is  a  method  which  could  be  developed 
with  any  degree  of  caution.  A  city  might  make  the  experiment  at  first 
on  a  very  small  scale,  knowing  that  at  any  rate  it  would  be  economical, 
and  could  hardly  be  less  educative  than  institutional  life.  Nor  do  I  mean 
that  the  present  crisis  could  be  at  once  met  by  an  abrupt  enforcement  of 
such  a  compulsory  plan.  Many  persons,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  now 
destitute,  who  should  not  be  treated  as  offenders,  and  many  who  need 
but  very  temporary  and  very  special  help.  But,  looking  at  the  policy 
of  city  charity  in  the  most  general  way,  and  considering  how  this  fearful 
downdraft  of  the  city  is  to  be  counteracted,  one  can  hardly  help  imagin- 
ing some  ideal  future,  when  a  city  shall,  even  for  its  own  self -protection, 
redistribute  its  inefficient  citizens  in  ways  which  shall  at  once  save  the 
city  from  the  burden  of  their  idleness,  and  save  the  citizens  from  their 
own  ever-increasing  helplessness. 

In  that  ideal  time,  what  should  a  city  say  to  such  a  submerged  life  P 
It  should  say :  **  First  of  all,  you  must  go  out  of  town.    You  are  a  dead 
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weight  here,  sinking  from  bad  to  worse,  and  dragging  other  lives  down 
with  you.  This  is  not  a  good  place  for  you,  and  it  is  not  good  for  the 
city  that  you  should  stay  here.  Two  altemadyes  are  before  you.  Either 
you  must  apply  to  be  sent  to  our  voluntary  colony,  where  every  oppor- 
tunity of  healthy  life  and  vigorous  labor  will  be  offered  you,  and  where 
you  may  hope  to  be  restored  to  capacity  for  social  service;  or  else, 
coming  on  the  charity  of  the  city  as  the  receiver  of  help  derived  from 
taxation,  you  will  be  sent,  not  to  a  jail  or  poorhouse,  where  your  inclina- 
tion to  idleness  will  be  encouraged  and  you  become  more  and  more  a 
burden,  but  to  a  colony  of  compulsory  farm-labor  adapted  to  your 
capacity  and  need.  One  thing  you  cannot  do.  You  cannot  stay  here 
and  beg.^' 

Thus  the  city  would  hold  in  one  hand  the  assurance  of  substantial  and 
healthful  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  it  would  warn  off  the  loafer. 
Idleness  would  not  only  be  a  thing  to  be  pitied,  it  would  be  a  thing 
forbidden. 

The  only  final  way  to  meet  the  drift  to  idleness  is  to  enforce  the  gos- 
pel of  work.  The  out-of-work  should  be  set  to  work ;  not  in  the  city, 
where  the  habit  of  work  is  hardest  for  him  to  form,  but  under  the  most 
recuperative  and  reformatory  conditions  to  be  devised. 
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BOABB  TO  IlTYEBTIOATE  THH  SUBJECT  OF  THB   UnEMPLOTBD» 

Commonwealth  Building »  11  Mt.  Vernon  Stbeet, 

Boston,  March  13, 1895. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Souse  of  Bepresentaiives : 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  accordance 
with  the  last  clause  of  Section  3  of  Chapter  238  of  the  Acts 
of  1894,  Part  III.  of  the  report  upon  the  subject  of  the 
unemployed,  dealing  with  employment  on  public  works. 

Very  respectfully, 

DAVIS  R.   DEWEY, 
DAVID  F.   MORELAND, 
HAVEN  C.  PERHAM, 

Commissioners. 


The  Unemployed. 


I>ART  III. 


EMPLOYMENT    ON  PUBLIC   WORKS. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING 
EMPLOYMENT  UPON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


After  a  careAil  and  patient  consideration  of  the  large  body 
of  conflicting  evidence  which  follows,  in  regard  to  the 
economy  of  works  carried  on  by  public  bodies,  with  a  view 
of  determining  whether  there  was  any  light  to  be  gained 
from  such' experiences  when  applied  to  enlarging  or  control- 
ling the  field  of  employment  by  the  State  with  the  object  of 
lessening  the  irregularity  of  employment,  or  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  employment,  we  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :  — 

1.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  city  does  not  do  construction  work 
directly  as  cheaply  as  can  a  contractor  to  whom  the  work  is 
entrusted. 

This  applies  to  the  general  work  carried  on  under  ordinary 
conditions  in  such  public  departments  as  are  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  parks,  sewers,  streets  and  water  works; 
but  it  is  not  strictly  true  of  work  of  an  unusual  character, 
such  as  the  construction  of  siphons,  or  of  that  upon  which  it 
is  difficult  to  make  reasonably  close  estimates. 

Pages  34-^. 

2.  That,  in  exceptional  instances,  where  civil  service 
rules  are  honestly  and  uniformly  followed,  and  where  the 
city  is  not  too  strictly  limited  by  ordinances  as  to  the  mini- 
mum rates  of  wages  and  other  conditions  of  labor,  the  city 
can  do  its  work  as  cheaply  as  any  private  employer  of  labor. 

A  rate  of  wages  fixed  in  certain  public  departments  higher 
than  that  earned  by  the  average  laborer  elsewhere  is  an  evil 
in  several  ways :  (1)  It  gives  the  comparatively  inefficient 
laborer  higher  wages  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  this,  since 
the  capable  laborer  cannot  receive  a  proportionate  advance, 
discriminates  in  his  favor;    (2)  It  makes  the  department 
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a  desirable  resort  for  inefficient  laborers;  (3)  it  renders 
the  work  more  expensive  than  is  necessary  under  normal 
conditions.  The  objection  to  this  practice  is  not  against 
high  wages  per  se,  but  that  in  some  towns  the  exceptional 
men  who  can  earn  such  wages  in  the  market  are  not  those 
who  get  such  employment. 

Pages  34-^. 

3.  That  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  direct  municipal 
employment  is  generally  better  than  that  done  by  contractors. 

This  appears  to  be  true  not  only  of  the  regular  work 
performed  in  the  various  departments,  but,  in  an  even  more 
important  degree,  of  work  of  an  unusual  character,  such  as 
large  main  sewei*s,  reservoir  dams,  etc. 

Pages  70-84. 

4.  That  there  are  certain  kinds  of  difficult  work  which 
it  is  impracticable  for  smaller  cities  to  undertake  them- 
selves, on  account  of  the  expense  of  plant.  Only  large  cities 
would  operate  continuously  certain  kinds  of  machinery  now 
used  by  contractors  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  sewers 
and  buildings.  The  inspection  and  testing  of  such  work 
carried  on  by  contractors  is  probably  thorough. 

It  appears  desirable  that  small  but  growing  cities  should 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  use  larger  plants^ 
even  at  increased  first  cost ;  but  in  very  large  work  or  in 
work  of  an  unusual  character  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  pur- 
chase the  plants  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  most  eco- 
nomical construction.  Even  the  largest  cities  often  find  that 
on  this  account  alone  it  is  desirable  to  resort  to  the  con- 
tractor, as,  for  example,  in  the  dredging  done  hy  the  Boston 
Park  Commission. 

Pages  62-54. 

5.  No  legislation,  therefore,  limiting  or  restricting  the 
rights  of  municipalities  as  to  letting  out  work  to  contractors 
can  be  recommended,  which  would  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  all  cities. 

6.  Non-employment  is  frequently  aggravated  by  the 
influx  of  a  large  number  of  non-resident  and  oft-times  alien 
laborers  brought  in  by  contractors. 
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In  large  cities,  though  here  this  evil  is  less  Berioas,  it 
seems  to  be  unnecessary.  In  the  smaller  cities  it  should  in 
every  case  be  avoided  except  where  work  to  be  done  is  so 
expensive  that  resident  labor  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  necessity  of  special  skiU  or  experience,  which 
sometimes  requires  the  introduction  of  non«resident  labor, 
is,  of  course,  not  contemplated  here. 

Pages  65-57,  84-97, 101-103. 

7.  That,  while  it  might  not  be  desirable  in  all  cases  to 
limit  by  statute  the  contractors  to  resident  labor,  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  municipalities  and  public  bodies  making 
contracts  to  secure  the  employment  of  residents  as  far  as 
possible.  In  our  opinion  greater  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  letting  of  contracts  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  large 
gangs  of  non-resident  and  particularly  alien  labor,  unless 
there  is  clear  proof  that  there  is  a  scarcity,  in  the  vicinity, 
of  labor  to  be  hired  at  a  fair  market  price. 

8.  The  evidence  collected  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  many  residents  have  remained  unem- 
ployed while  work  for  the  Commonwealth  and  for  municipal- 
ities within  the  Commonwealth  was  done  in  other  States. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  granite  cutters  and  stone  dressers. 
In  view  of  Section  3  of  the  act  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  this  Board,  which  reads,  *'  said  Board  may  confer  with 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  e^c,  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  measures  can  be  taken  inunediately  for 
increasing  the  employment  of  labor  to  the  public  advantage," 
this  Board  desires  to  report  its  conclusion  that  under  present 
conditions  of  employment  it  is  desirable  that  contracts  be  so 
framed  that  resident  workers  capable  of  the  construction 
needed  shall  be  given  employment  at  home,  even  though  the 
cost  of  the  work  be  slightly  increased  thereby.  It  should  be 
understood,  however,  that  this  recommendation  does  not 
contemplate  a  permanent  condition  or  permanent  law,  but 
arises  from  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  last  two  years,  — 
which  have  resulted  in  great  irregularity  of  employment  for 
residents,  —  and  is  of  an  emergency  character. 

Pages  97-101. 


^ 
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9.  The  evils  of  non-employment  have  also  in  some  cities 
been  aggravated  by  a  lack  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  city 
officials  in  arranging  municipal  work.  Wlule  there  is  Uttle 
work  which  can  be  done  in  winter,  a  better  distribution  un- 
doubtedly in  many  cases  might  be  made. 

Pages  12-29. 

10.  The  plans  for  the  establishment  of  factories  or  farms 
on  State  initiative  appear  impracticable. 

Though  this  Board  has  made  every  effort  to  obtain  detailed 
plans  from  the  advocates  of  such  schemes,  it  has  been  unable 
to  procure  anything  more  definite  than  suggestions  that  a 
beginning  be  made  in  order  that  experience  may  open  a  way 
to  details.  None  of  the  supporters  of  a  State  industrial 
system  have  suggested  any  method  of  providing  that  the 
produce  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  different  lines  of 
industry  in  a  manner  such  that  there  shall  be  no  excess  of 
commodities  of  one  variety  at  the  expense  of  those  of  another. 
Moreover,  no  detailed  plan  for  dividing  the  product  among 
the  workers  has  been  presented.  Inasmuch  as  this  Board 
has  been  unable  by  itself  to  formulate  practicable  plans,  and 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  supporters  of  such 
schemes  anything  definite,  it  cannot  make  recommendations 
of  the  kind  mentioned. 

Pages  104-118. 

The  above  considerations  apply  particularly  to  normal 
conditions,  and  not  to  the  necessities  which  may  arise  in  the 
case  of  a  great  emergency.  During  a  severe  depression  of 
industry  and  trade,  a  municipality  may  be  justified  in  enter- 
ing upon  special  works,  with,  however,  the  distinct  recogni- 
tion that  the  cost  of  such  work  will  be  increased. 

If  this  policy  be  entered  upon,  the  work  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  some  special  expei-t  investigating  agency 
which  shall  see  that  (1)  the  applicants  for  such  special  work 
are  in  real  need,  and  (2)  that  bonajide  residents  shall  receive 
priority  in  the  distribution  of  work. 

The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  no 
temptation  for  laborers  to  leave  other  employments  in  order 
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to  seek  this  work.     This  may  be  done  by  working  half  time 
or  but  three  days  in  a  week. 

The  question  of  emergency  relief  in  its  general  aspects, 
however,  is  discussed  more  particularly  in  the  final  report. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  special  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Francis  Walker  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  ot 
this  portion  of  the  report. 


Investigation  and  Evidence 


IN  REGARD  TO 


Conditions  of  Employment 


UPON 


PUBLIC    WORKS. 


EMPLOYMENT  UPON  PUBLIC  WOEKS. 


Among  the  various  propositions  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
employed brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Board,  are  five 
dealing  more  or  less  directly  with  the  question  of  publio 
works.     These  propositions  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  That  the  State  or  municipality  should  establish  facto- 
ries or  engage  in  industrial  enterprises,  with  a  view  of 
giving  employment. 

2.  That  the  State  should  establish  State  fiirms. 

3.  That  the  State  should  increase  its  ordinary  public 
works,  and  distribute  a  part  of  such  undertakings  to  the 
winter  season. 

4.  That  the  public  works,  either  of  the  State  or  munici- 
pality, should  be  done   directly  by  the  public  authorities 
and  that  no  work  should  be  done  by  contract. 

5.  That  all  public  works  should  be  done  by  residents. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  that  the  State  should 
establish  factories,  is  by  far  the  most  radical  in  character, 
and,  as  a  rule,  has  been  brought  forward  only  by  those  who 
believe  that  there  must  be  a  vital  reconstruction  in  the 
organization  of  society,  with  a  definite  purpose  of  putting 
the  agencies  of  production  under  public  control.  The  plans 
of  this  class  which  have  been  advocated  before  the  Board 
have  been,  however,  vague  in  character,  and  in  spite  of 
our  strenuous  efforts  have  not  been  formulated  by  their 
supporters  with  that  sufficient  detail  which  is  desirable 
Tor  intelligent  of  respectful  criticism.  Unfortunately,  also, 
there  are  but  few  historical  examples  of  government  fac- 
tories, or  of  socialistic  industrial  organizations  whose  expe- 
rience can  be  drawn  upon  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the 
question.  Such  evidence  as  was  presented  will  be  found 
hereafter;  and  such  propositions  can  be  the  better  inter- 
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preted  and  criticised  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which 
we  already  possess  in  the  way  of  municipal  or  State  employ- 
ment of  labor. 

There  appears  also  to  be  little  evidence  which  would 
justify  the  State  in  advancing  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  State  farms.  Farm  colonies  undoubtedly  can  be  made 
successful,  but  they  require  generous  financial  assistance^  — 
more  than  the  State  can  possibly  afford,  even  if  there  were 
no  objection  to  the  policy  of  State  assistance.  Evidence  upon 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  this  report  devoted 
to  remedies.  We  would  add,  however,  to  what  will  be  noted 
elsewhere,  that  some  of  the  recent  experiments  undertaken 
on  private  initiative  for  establishing  farm  colonies  show  a 
considerable  degree  of  success,  warranting  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  philanthropic  societies. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  system  of  contracting  out  its 
work  by  a  municipality  may  not  appear  to  have  any  direct 
influence  upon  regularity  of  employment,  there  is  in  the 
opinion  of  representatives  of  labor  organizations  an  inti- 
mate and  far-reaching  relation.  It  is  asserted  that  where 
the  contract  system  prevails  in  public  works  there  is  apt  to 
be  more  irregularity  of  employment. 

It  is  further  argued  that  under  the  contract  system  a 
municipality  cannot  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  labor 
market.  There  may  be  a  large  public  work  to  be  under- 
taken, and  at  the  same  time  many  unemployed  persons.  K 
the  work  is  let  to  a  contractor,  he  may  employ  a  cheaper 
class  of  labor  from  outside,  labor  which  is  accustomed  to  a 
lower  standard  of  comfort,  labor  which  is  not  responsible 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  family  in  the  town  in  which  the  labor 
is  to  be  performed,  or  for  the  maintenance  even  of  a  family 
in  this  country.  Under  direct  employment,  if  the  munici- 
pality is  undertaking  a  large  work  for  which  there  is  not 
sufficient  resident  labor  available,  and  if  it  be  thus  obliged 
to  seek  outside  labor,  it  will  be  careful  not  to  attract  a  class 
of  labor  which  will  become  a  burden,  or  which  is  uniformly 
unskilled,  or  which  is  not  likely  to  assimilate  readily  into 
the  industrial  life  of  the  community. 
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The  followiBg  testimony  illustrates  these  views :  — 

Michael  Moran,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  UnioUy  Brockton, 

As  a  remedy  I  would  suggest  this :  If  you  will  abolish  the  contract 
system  in  State  and  municipal  work  you  will  have  accomplished  a  very 
grand  thing,  and  if  legislation  is  the  result  of  this  inyestigation,  I  think 
this  commission  will  not  have  been  appointed  in  vain. 

If  you  gentlemen  will  suggest  or  recommend  that  a  State  law  be 
enacted  at  once,  abolishing  the  contract  system,  making  a  penalty,  not 
leaving  a  loop-hole  where  they  can  sub-contract  and  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  contract  system.  This  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Brockton, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  workingmen  are  out  of  employment 

We  build  our  own  roads,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  a  superintendent  of 
streets  directly  under  control  of  the  city.  \\'e  have  no  fault  to  find 
in  that  department  He  is  a  gentleman  who  is  willing  to  carry  out  our 
views  in  regard  to  that  matter.  But  in  the  sewer  department  we  are 
building  a  sewer  that  will  cost  possibly  a  million  dollars  when  the 
whole  thing  is  finished,  and  that  is  being  built  by  the  contract  system. 

J.  P.  Bivetts^  Printer,  Springfield, 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  as  a  citizen.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
unemployed  in  this  city,  it  could  be  done  in  a  great  measure  by  doing 
away  with  the  contract  system!  By  doing  away  with  this  you  will  be 
doing  your  own  work  and  employing  your  own  citl^ns,  whereas  when 
you  are  doing  it  by  contract  the  contractor  will  employ  the  cheapest 
labor  he  can  get^  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  contractors  encourage  the 
importation  c^  aliens.  .  .  .  We  have  from  40  to  50  a  day  of  these 
Italians  working  here. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  engaged  on  public  works  P  A.  They 
have  been  engaged  ever  since  the  park  was  commenced,  five  years  ago. 
The  contractor  is  paid  $1.75  for  every  man  he  employs,  and  he  pays  the 
men  not  over  $1.25.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  emergency  fund,  but 
the  regular  park  work. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  the  city  does  not  do  that  work  itself  P  A.  I 
know  positively. 

Q.  And  you  know  positively  that  it  pays  Mr.  Sackett$1.75  for  his 
Italians  P  A.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  it  in  the  records.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  municipal  register.    That  is  a  book  gotten  out  by  the  city. 

Q.  Is  this  done  by  any  otiier  department  P  A.  The  sewer  construc- 
tion is  done  by  eontract.  There  is  one  instance  where  ihe  city  built  a 
sewer,  but  that  is  memorable. 

Q.  These  Italians  have  been  there  three  or  four  years  P  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  have  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  force,  —  you  couldn't 
turn  them  oft'?  A.  No,  but  you  could  do  away  with  tiie  contract 
labor. 
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J»  F.  Sheehan^  Pretddcni  Massarhnsetts  Branchy  American  FedercUion  of 

Labor,  Holyoke, 

Q.  Is  it  j<nxe  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  away  with 
the  contract  system  in  State  and  monicipal  works  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
think  it  would  afford  great  relief.  I  remember  reading  that  it  has  been 
tried  in  other  localities  and  has  been  found  a  success. 

James  McLaren,  Carpenter,  Lawrence. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  for  relief?  A.  Yes,  there  might 
be  a  law  enacted  that  the  municipal  goyemments  do  their  own  work, 
instead  of  sub-letting  it  to  contractors  that  are  responsible  and  hire  those 
cheap  help.  Cheap  help  are  hired  who  are  non-residents,  and  the  resi- 
dents are  walking  the  streets. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  illustrations?  A.  Yes,  there  is  a  school-house 
being  built  here  now.  Last  winter  a  sewer  was  let.  out  to  a  contractor 
from  Boston,  and  he  brought  his  men  with  him.  A  job  on  the  water 
works  in  Methuen  was  let  out  to  a  contractor,  and  he  brought  160  Italians 
to  do  it 

Q.  With  regard  to  public  buildings,  Is  there  much  contracting  out- 
side of  the  city?  A.  One  building  was  given  outside  to  a  Boston  con- 
tractor and  he  brought  his  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  municipal  building  ?  A.  The  school-house 
was  let  out  to  a  city  conti*actor,  but  he  employs  aliens. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  remedying  it  P  A.  By  enacting  a  law 
which  will  compel  the  municipal  governments  to  employ  home  labor. 

Andrew  Smith,  representing  Heelers,  Bottom  Finishers  and  Coal  Handlers, 

Lynn. 

There  is  one  thing  that  might  be  recommended  to  the  different  cities 
and  towns,  and  that  is,  that  they  should  do  away  with  the  contract  system. 
I  believe  it  is  the  curse  of  Massachusetts  to-day.  I  believe  all  cities 
and  towns  should  do  their  own  w^ork,  that  the  work  should  be  given  to 
the  citizens  of  the  municipality,  and  then  if  they  canH  get  enough  to  do 
it  why  they  can  employ  anybody  that  come  along,  Worcester,  ten  or 
filleen  years  ago,  let  out  all  her  sewers  to  contraotors,  and  she  has  had  to 
pull  them  to  pieces  during  the  last  few  years  and  do  them  all  over 
again.  It  is  the  same  in  Lynn.  We  bring  in  contract  labor  here,  and 
our  own  citizens  are  walking  up  and  down  the  streets  in  idleness. 

J,  D,  Coxvper,  representing  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Lynn. 

Q.  Have  you  been  affected  at  all  by  the  letting  out  of  contracts  to 
outside  parties  who  have  brought  their  own  help  here  with  them  P  A. 
AVe  have  to  some  extent.  Letting  out  roads  in  the  park.  During  the 
great  strike  here,  Finns  were  employed,  when  the  work  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  the  men  who  were  fighting  here  for  their  rights.  I  imder- 
stand  from  good  authority  that  the  grade  of  a  new  school-house  up  here 
was  being  done  by  an  unscrupulous  man,  who  was  employing  Italians. 
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Q  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  remedies  P 
A  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system.  I  think  the  city  should  do 
that  by  having  a  clause  introduced  to  that  effect  That  is  done  by  some 
cities. 

E.  M.  WhiUj  representing  People^s  Party ^  Boston. 

Q.  I  notice  the  eighteenth  statement  of  the  platform  [People^s  Party] 
favors  the  abolition  of  the  contract  labor  system.  A.  That  means  some 
system  to  oblige  cities  and  towns  to  employ  their  own  unemployed 
citizens,  instead  of  contracting  labor  and  bringing  Italians. 

Q.  Is  your  objection  to  the  non-resident  labor,  or  to  contract  labor? 
A.  I  think  it  would  remove  part  of  the  difficulty  for  the  contractors  not 
to  employ  non-resident  labor ;  still,  it  is  very  difficult  to  control  the 
contractor. 

Q.  The  People's  Party  believes  in  the  abolition  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem without  any  reservation,  does  it  not  P    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  more  for  the  city  or  municipality  to  do  work  than  to  have  it 
done  under  the  contract  system,  the  People's  Party  says  that  is  all 
right,  do  they  P    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Charles  0.  Wood,  Printer,  Medford, 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  influence  that  you  can  speak  of P  A.  Yes; 
there  is  the  contract  system,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  cheap  labor ; 
contracting  for  State  work,  city  work  and  all  large  publications,  —  work 
for  other  cities.  Competition  has  been  sharper  every  year,  and,  of 
course,  contracts  have  been  taken  cheaper. 

William  B.  Adams,  Carpenter,  West  Quincy, 

The  next  means  should  be  the  doing  of  all  possible  public  works  by 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  State  giving  employment  to  the  citizens. 

Q.  Would  you  abolish  contract  labor  P  A.  Yes, — all  work  to  be 
done  by  the  city,  no  contract  work. 

Q.  Even  if  there  was  an  increased  cost  to  the  tax  payer  P  A.  I 
should  favor  it,  with  an  increased  cost  In  our  own  city  we  found  we 
made  a  great  saving. 

J,  J,  Donovan,  Roofer,  Boston. 

Q.  Will  you  present  your  views  as  to  what  you  think  this  committee 
might  recommend  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  P  A.  I  will  sug- 
gest to  this  committee  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  as  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  all  our  contractors  would  sooner  have  work  imder 
^on^T"^*"  than,  take  work  by  the  day,  and  there  must  be  more  money  in 
it  I  think  the  city  could  save  considerable  money  by  having  the  work 
done  by  the  day  and  furnishing  their  own  materials,  as  most  of  the 
money  is  made  on  the  stock,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  city.  We 
know  of  times  where  these  contractors  do  not  put  in  all  the  work  that 
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they  should.  They  get  an  inferior  class  of  woffanen  and  bring  thfixn 
here  from  all  parts  to  do  the  work,  and  a  resident  mechanic  cannot  get 
the  worlc.  There  are  transient  men  going  from  one  building  to  anofber 
looking  for  work.  In  most  instances  they  will  ask  where  they  eame 
Trom,  and  preference  is  given  to  some  outsider,  because  they  can  do  as 
they  like  with  him.  We  think  that  the  city  would  better  itself  by  doing 
its  own  work 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  having  a  general  law  that  contractoia  should 
be  obliged  to  do  resident  labor  P    A.    I  should  be  in  favor  of  that 

Q.  This  would  not  do  away  with  the  contract  system,  but  it  would  do 
away  with  non-resident  labor.  A.  As  a  resident  of  Boston,  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  city  do  its  own  worls;.  I  have  an  interest  here  and 
pay  a  portion  of  the  taxes,  and  I  have  a  direct  interest  that  the  work 
should  be  done  here. 

Oeorge  O,  Childs^  Carpenter^  Hyde  Park, 

I  believe  that  unscrupulous  contractors  can  take  advantage  of  residents 
just  as  well  as  they  can  of  any  one  else.  I  believe  that  the  community 
that  Aimishes  the  funds  should  reap  the  benefit.  There  is  no  practical 
mechanic,  master  of  his  trade,  but  knows  that  day  labor  is  cheaper  than 
work  done  by  contract,  and  a  better  quality  of  work  is  produced.  I 
believe  that  a  municipality  building  public  buildings  should  build 
monuments  revealing  the  mechanical  skill  of  its  citizens.  I  claim  that 
the  lowest  bids  under  the  contract  system  are  so  low  sometimes  that  the 
work  cannot  be  properly  done.  ...  In  buildings  of  all  kinds  there  are 
more  or  less  extras,  and  the  extras  sometimes  come  up  to  one-fifth, 
one-third  or  one-half  of  what  the  original  contract  was.  If  that  is  so,  It 
is  cheaper  to  do  it  by  the  day,  and  it  would  not  be  adding  a  profit  to  the 
contractors.  That  would  keep  more  men  at  work,  there  would  be  more 
men  at  work,  because  the  men  would  have  more  time  to  do  the  work, 
and  do  it  properly ;  it  would  take  more  men  to  do  the  amount  of  woric 
without  costing  the  city  one  dollar  more  money.  As  Mr.  Anslow  said, 
if  we  could  erect  one  building,  we  could  prove  to  the  municipality  of 
Boston  that  day  lab<Mr  would  be  cheaper. 

Frank  K,  Foster^  Editor  of  the  Labor  Leader,  No.  134  Harrison  Avenue^ 

Boston, 

Q.  What  are  your  views  In  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  contract 
system  P  Do  you  think  it  would  relieve  the  congestion  somewhat, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  give  more  employment?  A.  Undoubtedly  in 
many  instances  it  would  prove  ameliorative.  While  I  cannot  lay  as 
much  stress  upon  that  as  some  of  our  people,  I  know  there  are  mani- 
fest abuses  imder  the  contract  system. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  cases  of  abuse  that  you  could 
point  out  that  we  might  investigate  for  ourselves  ?  A.  Personally  my 
knowledge  is  confined  to  statements  made  by  representatives  of  the 
different  organizations  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  It  would  be  sim- 
ply hearsay  evidence.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  any 
of  their  assertions. 
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E,  J,  Anslow,  Plasterer^  No,  686  Parker  Street^  Boston, 

As  for  remedies,  we  firmly  believe  and  have  advocated  with  the  city 
autUorities  for  some  time  to  do  the  work  by  t&e  day  instead  of  by 
contract 

Q.  In  what  way  wonld  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  P  A.  The  advan- 
tage would  be  this,  —  not  particularly  in  my  own  craft,  but  in  other 
crafts ;  take  the  stone  granite  cutters,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
by  the  city  in  granite  cutting,  and  there  are  contracts  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  dollars  going  out  to  the  different  States.  That  work  is 
brought  in  here  already  cut,  while  the  citizens  here  have  to  walk  the 
the  streets  without  anything  to  do-  That  does  not  apply  to  our  blisi- 
ness,  excepting  the  work  would  be  done  better. 

J.  F.  CP  Sullivan^  Member  of  CommiUee  on  Legislation^  MdascushuseUa 

Branchy  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

We  would  like  to  have  this  commission  see  its  way  clear  to  condemn 
emphatically  the  municipal  contract  system.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  commission  make  a  special  investigation  of  this  subject,  if  it  were 
possible.  We  believe  that  an  investigation  conducted  by  a  body  of  fair 
men  will  prove  that  the  ooniract  system  lends  to  the  importation  of  non-- 
residents into  a  locality ;  it  leads  to  their  corruption.  The  abolition  of 
the  contract  system  would  give  more  employment.  I  do  not  mean  it 
would  solve  the  question  of  the  unemployed,  but  it  would  give  them 
more  employment 

Q.  If  you  employ  more  men  the  cost  will  be  greater.  How  are 
we  going  to  get  around  that  P  A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  will 
be  more  men  per  head  on  the  job.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  will 
increase  materially  the  number  of  persons  employed,  but  I  do  say  it 
will  give  more  of  the  taxpayers  employment 

Q.  If  we  had  a  law  that  required  the  work  to  be  done  by  resident 
labor,  would  that  help  the  matter  PA.    I  am  afraid  it  would  not 

Q  We  have  some  very  conspicuous  illustrations  where  cities  are 
doing  their  work  by  day  labor,  where  corruption  has  been  so  great  that 
you  can  hardly  find  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
public  work.  A.  I  presume  it  is  true.  I  presume  that  if  they  had 
more  confidence  in  the  organized  workmen  of  that  locality  it  would  have 
been  better.  Put  the  responsibility  for  the  work  upon  the  organizations 
of  the  building  trades,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  from  the  evidence  we 
have  had,  that  that  work  will  be  done  in  excellent  shape.  I  believe  that 
the  best  results  will  be  accomplished  by  having  municipal  work  done  by 
the  organizations  themselves.  We  do  insist  that  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  hours  of  labor  shall  comply  with  the  rates  of  labor  of  that  organiza- 
tion or  trade.  Wo  do  net  believe  that  the  city  ought  to  encourage  the 
coming  of  men  here  to  lower  the  wages  of  those  who  are  here.  Men 
worked  for  one  dollar  a  day  for  the  relief  committee.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  to  re;luee  the  wages  of  the  building  laborers ;  there  was 
an  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  wages  of  excavators,  because  the  city 
was  able  to  get  these  men  cheaper  than  the  going  rate  of  wages.    It 
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cost  too  much  for  us  to  raise  the  scale  of  wages  np  to  what  it  is»  and  we 
do  not  want  to  see  any  one  coming  in  and  lowering  that  scale.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Board  takes  the  trouble  and  time  to  investigate,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  first  cost  is  cheaper  by  day  labor  than  by  the  contract 
system.  I  believe  in  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  contraci:  system  on 
municipal  work. 

J^.  J,  Kneeland,  Painter  and  Decorator^  Boston, 

1  believe  first  in  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  all  municipal 
works.'  I  believe  that  would  be  the  entering  wedge  to  keep  the  unem- 
ployed employed.  As  it  is  to-day,  the  money  that  is  paid  out  to  con- 
tractors for  inspectors  and  other  political  heelers  to  look  after  the  work, 
could  be  put  to  better  use  by  the  city  hiring  its  men  by  day  labor.  There 
are  lots  of  cases  in  the  building  trades  where  a  man  goes  to  work  and 
puts  in  his  figure  on  a  school-house  or  a  public  building  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  finds  afterwards  that  there  is  a  difference  of  thousands  of  dollars 
on  a  small  job  between  his  figures  and  those  of  the  contractor.  This 
fact  of  itself  would  naturally  show  that  there  must  be  something  there 
that  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  us  if  they  hired  the  working  m^^n  by  the 
day  instead  of  letting  the  work  by  contract.  Take  it  to-day  in  our  public 
buildings.  They  are  let  out  by  contract  under  the  contract  law.  It  is 
let  out  in  small  lots,  less  than  (2,000,  thereby  evading  that  law.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  benefit  to  the  laboring  men,  instead  of  having 
these  contractors  do  it,  because  they  charge  anywhere  from  3 1  to  75  per 
cent  on  the  money  they  are  using.  That  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
employing  the  unemployed. 

They  [the  contractors]  charge  anywhere  from  33  to  75  per  cent,  on 
tiie  money  they  are  using.  .  •  . 

Q.  Do  yon  mean,  for  example,  that,  if  a  job  could  be  done  for  (50,- 
000,  the  contractor  then  adds  as  large  a  percentage  as  that,  33  to  7>  per 
cent  ?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  my  trade,  painting  and  decorating,  a 
man  who  is  supposed  to  carry  a  successful  business  should  get  not  less 
than  33  per  cent,  on  the  money  that  he  has  expended  on  the  job. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  he  is  working  for  the  city  he  puts  on  a  larger 
percentage  than  he  otherwise  would  ?  A.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that 
he  does. 

Q.  Hasn^t  the  competition  among  contractors  ever  been  so  keen  that 
bids  are  put  as  low  as  possible?  A.  On  city  work  the  bids  run  so 
high  that  the  little  fish  do  not  come  into  the  swin  at  all.  We  have  an 
association  of  painters  and  decorators  as  well  as  the  national  organ- 
ization. .  .  .  The  bond  bars  out  the  smaller  fry. 

Q.  If  the  bid  of  the  lowest  bidder  indicated  it  was  for  honest  work, 
the  city  was  being  robbed  of  the  other  money  P    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  occurs  very  often  P  Do  you  believe  there  are 
cases  where  a  man  makes  a  bid  which  represents  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  building  can  be  built  for,  and  get  the  job  P    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  cases  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  give  you  an  answer  on  that 
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P.  J.  Haley ^  Roofer^  Boston. 

We  would  confine  ourselves  to  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system. 
The  reason  that  no  more  are  employed  is  because  of  the  contract 
system. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  more  costly  to  do  work  under  the  contract 
system  ?  A  Ko,  we  think  it  better  to  do  without  the  contract  system 
for  the  reason  that  we  would  save  the  profit 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  contract  system  is  more  expensive  P  A.  I  cer- 
tainly do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  facts,  any  definite  instances  which  would  show 
that  ?    A.    We  did  not  think  it  really  necessary  to  bring  facts. 

It  must  net  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  demand  for 
direct  labor  by  the  public  authorities  proceeds  wholly  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  evils  of  irregular  employment.  The 
proposition  is  undoubtedly  in  a  large  measure  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  control  the  labor  market  in  general,  to  impose 
union  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc  In  Lon- 
don, where  the  question  is  being  fought  out  in  the  County 
Council,  the  argument  for  direct  labor  is  based  almost 
entirely  upon  the  plea  of  securing  *'fair  wages.'*  With 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  problem  this  Board  has  nothing  to 
do,  although  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  its  province 
was  to  deal  with  the  labor  question  in  general,  and  to  pro- 
pose measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
labor.  We  have,  however,  attempted  to  confine  our  in- 
quiries exclusively  to  plans  which  would  tend  to  make 
employment  more  regular,  apart  from  questions  of  wages, 
hours  or  conditions  under  which  the  labor  was  performed. 

With  a  view,  however,  of  presenting  as  clearly  ad  possi- 
ble the  effect  of  the  city  engaging  in  public  works,  or  of 
enlarging  public  employment  for  the  sake  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  unemployed,  or,  in  other  words,  of  regulating 
the  volume  of  non-employment,  an  inquiry  has  been  made 
into  the  conditions  and  results  of  dircv^t  employment  by 
municipalities.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of  this  ques- 
tion is  the  economy  of  work  performed  by  a  public  authority. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  work  performed  directly  by  a  city 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  non-economical  and  is  a  waste  of 
wealth,  abstracted  from  the  community  by  taxation,  the 
argument  for  increasing  public  employment  even  with  an 
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idea  of  fumiflhing  relief  largely  falb  to  the  groand.  If^ 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  Ije  tfhown  that  a  city  can 
engage  in  public  work,  directly  hiring  its  own  laborers, 
thus  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  unemployed, 
and  can  do  this  with  profitable  results,  with  something  to 
show  for  it,  in  the  construction  of  a  lesenroir,  or  of  a  road, 
or  of  a  scwer^  or  of  a  park,  or  some  pablic  boilding,  which 
will  be  of  an  economic  advantage  to  the  community,  and 
which  will  help  increase  the  production  of  wealth  in  that 
community  in  the  future,  then  the  proposition  that  the  State 
should  enter  upon  industrial  enterprises,  or  that  the  State 
should  enkrge  its  public  works,  or  that  the  State  should 
employ  its  labor  directly,  should  receive  respectful  consid- 
eration. From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  have  under- 
taken to  gather  together  such  data  as  is  available  with  regard 
to  the  experiences  of  municipalities,  in  directly  employing 
labor. 

EEGULAEITY  OF  PUBLIC  E^IPLOYMENT. 

Estimated  independently  by  itself,  a  municipality  is  a 
large  employer  of  labor  either  directly  when  it  undertakes 
to  perform  work  on  its  own  account,  or  indirectly  when  it 
has  let  out  large  undertakings  to  contractors.  Unfortu- 
nately a  large  part  of  the  public  work  under  any  circum- 
stances is  of  a  character  which  does  not  give  steady  employ- 
ment. Much  of  it  cannot  bo  carried  on  in  the  winter  time, 
particularly  in  this  climate.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  general 
tendency  and  custom  for  cities  to  give  more  continuous  and 
regular  employment  than  contractors  usually  practise.  The 
contractors  have  two  economic  advantages  over  the  cit}-: 
first,  men  are  immediately  discharged  when  there  is  no  work ; 
and,  second,  where  ind.viduals  show  any  falling  ofl:*in  energy 
or  efficiency,  the  contractor  can  discharge  them  and  fill  their 
places  with  new  men.  This  case  is  illustrated  by  a  superin- 
tendent of  streets  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  as  follows :  — 

Of  course  when  contractors  hire  men,  as  the  statement  was  made  to 
me  the  other  day,  a  man  who  paid  off  his  men  weekly  and  only  employed 
2''0  men  on  his  job  had  1.0(K3  men  on  his  pay-roll  every  week ;  in  other 
words,  if  ho  hired  men  and  they  could  not  work  he  would  not  work 
them ;  they  were  immediately  discharged  and  paid  for  what  they  did. 
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City  work  is  generally  done  in  seasons.  On  streets,  sewers 
and  water  works,  work  depends  upon  the  weather  and  local 
exigencieSi  and  generally  begins  actively  in  March  pr  April, 
and  lasts  until  the  frost  or  the  latter  part  of  Noyember. 
The  city,  therefore,  whether  it  lets  the  work  by  contract 
or  does  It  with  a  day  labor  force,  is  obliged  to  accommo- 
date its  work  to  these  conditions.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  incentive  to  distribute  the  work 
more  evenly  where  the  city  does  it  directly ;  but  it  would 
not  seem  impossible  to  do  the  same  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem if  contracts  were  let  with  this  object  in  view.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  departments  of  public  works  it  is  found  that  in 
most  Northern  cities  there  is  a  small  pay-roll,  which  is  in- 
creased in  the  spring  and  decreases  again  in  the  late  fall. 
In  one  department,  that  of  streets,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
finding  work  to  employ  a  considerable  number  during  the 
winter  in  clearing  away  the  snow.  The  following  statements 
as  to  the  continuity  of  city  work  and  the  permanency  of  em- 
ployment were  made  in  testimony  before  this  Board :  — 

Boston,  Park  Commission. 

Last  year  it  was  possible,  from  the  necessity  of  constrncting  roads  in 
the  early  spring,  to  keep  practically  the  whole  force  busy  during  the 
whole  winter.  The  whole  force  did  not  turn  out  in  the  winter ;  they  did 
not  care  to  work  in  the  cold  weather.  I  think  there  were  60  to  60  men 
out  of  400. 

Worcester^  Sewer  Department, 

Q.  How  large  a  permanent  force  do  you  have  ?  A.  ...  Take  it 
in  ordinary  years,  the  number  would  be  about  125 ;  the  length  of  service 
would  be  from  the  middle  of  April  to  about  the  first  of  December. 

Worcester,  Water  Works, 

....    We  employ  very  few  skilled  men  permanently. 

Q.  The  pay-roll  generally  fluctuates  from  week  to  week  P  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  the  laborers  do  when  they  are  thrown  out  of  work  in 
this  way  ?    A.    They  ordinarily  find  employment 

Lowell,  Street  Department. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  your  regular  street  men  work  P 
A.    The  sewer  work  as  a  general  thing  only  lasts  six  or  seven  months. 
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Lawrence,  Street  Department. 

Q.  What  is  the  permanent  force  of  the  Street  Department  here  in 
LawiencQ?  A.  Well,  of  course,  it  varies.  In  1?93  we  ran  ail  the  way 
from  7y  up  to  254. 

Q.  'Would  80  men  be  the  usual  number  in  the  winter  time?  A. 
That  would  be  about  the  average  in  the  winter  months. 

Springfield,  Street  Department, 
In  our  department  we  cannot  give  men  work  the  year  round. 

Brockton,  Street  Department, 

A.    We  hire  men  as  we  want  them  ;  we  have  no  permanent  foroe.  •  .  • 

Q.    Take  it  for  an  average  week  in  January,  how  many  men  would 

you  have  in  your  force  PA     It  would  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 

weather,  perhaps  40 ;  that  might  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  and  100  as 

a  maximum. 

New  Bedford,  Public  Works, 

Q.    Doyouemploy  a  steady  gang  on  your  works?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  summer  do  you  employ  a  permanent  gang  ?  A.  We  make 
up  gangs  in  the  spring  and  keep  certain  men  during  the  winter. 

Q.  The  gang  you  hire  in  the  spring  you  keep  permanently  through 
the  summer,  until  you  dismiss  them  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  days  or  \\  eeks  of  employment  a 
good  workman  would  get  on  an  average?  A.  No,  sir.  I  couldn^ 
safely.  I  doubt  if  our  best  men  can  get  over  225  days  in  a  year,  if  they 
do  200. 

Eolt/oke,  Water  Works, 

Q.  Is  it  a  permanent  force  [on  the  water  works]  ?  A.  We  have  half 
a  dozen. 

Q.  What  number  do  you  take  on  in  the  spring  ?  A.  It  is  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  you  are  doing. 

Q.  About  how  many  have  you  this  sum  mer  ?  A.  We  have  employed 
about  40,  but  do  not  employ  diem  all  the  time. 

Further  and  more  detailed  information  concerning  the 
variation  in  the  force  employed  on  public  works  appears  in 
the  following  table,  which  comprises  the  returns  made  to  the 
following  inquiries :  — 

1.  State  the  number  of  men  permanently  employed. 

2.  State  the  maximum  number  employed  in  any  month. 
8.  State  the  minimum  number  employed  in  any  month. 
4.  State  the  average  number  employed. 
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The  returns  are  for  the  year  1892,  since  1893  was  an  ex- 
ceptional year. 


CITY. 

Department. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Average. 

Springfield,    .       .       •       . 

Street,  . 

6 

259 

81 

183 

Fall  River, 

II 

100 

403 

119 

256 

Low«l],  . 

II 

- 

200 

100 

190 

naverhill,* 

II 

None. 

153 

31 

92 

Brockton, 

II 

6 

126 

25 

76 

Kewbaryport 

1 

i< 

e 

70 

12 

25 

Bedford,*      . 

<i 

15 

40 

15 

- 

IToroester,    . 

II 

160 

175 

144 

166 

Maiden, . 

•1 

9 

81 

9 

- 

Cambridge,   . 

II 

84 

245 

84 

185 

Fltcbbnrg,     , 

II 

60 

200 

100 

176 

Tannton, 

II 

13 

00 

20 

40 

Somerrllle,    . 

II 

12 

100 

10 

12 

New  Bedford 

>       • 

rnblio  Work 

«f     . 

183 

406 

166 

298 

Fltcbbnrg,     , 

Sewers, 

7ft 

800 

100 

200 

TVoreeater,    , 

II 

61 

206 

61 

121 

Kewton, 

•1 

•       < 

6 

100 

26 

40 

£.owelU  . 

Water  Work 

■.     • 

40 

116 

40 

- 

naTerhill,      , 

II 

8 

78 

8 

18 

Worcester,    . 

II 

81 

412 

81 

228 

Fltcbbnrg,     < 

•11 

60 

800 

60 

176 

nolyoke, 

••         , 

7 

60 

7 

SO 

SomervlUe,    • 

II 

12 

121 

17 

62 

Kow  Bedford,      « 

II 

15 

62 

16 

41 

North  Adama, 

II 

2 

28 

2 

12 

Waltham,      • 

••         ^ 

9 

40 

9 

80 

Salem,    . 

II 

7 

84 

7 

16 

Holyoke,       . 

Paiks,  . 

6 

7 

6 

7 

Worcester,    • 

"       .       , 

10 

18 

10 

- 

Lowell.* 

Health, . 

60 

68 

68 

63 

Holyoke, 

*•       . 

10 

10 

- 

- 

*  Returns  for  1893. 

Some  city  departments  make  an  effort  as  far  as  practicable 
to  keep  their  force  in  as  permanent  form  as  possible.  In  the 
water  department  of  Boston,  work  is  so  arranged  that  em- 
ployment is  practically  permanent.*  An  exceptional  method 
has  been  adopted  in  Woburn.  Of  late  it  has  been  the  regular 
city  policy  to  employ  its  street  men  in  shifts,  in  order  to 
help  them  through  the  dull  season. 


*  It  is  asierted  that  in  the  street  department  there  has  been  a  great  Improvement 
In  the  last  five  yean.  Employment  is  practically  continnons  for  most  of  those  who 
want  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  k  tioted  that  labor  itself  in  some  of 
the  works  departments  in  our  cities  is  responsible- for  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  irregalarity  of  employment.  Even 
under  the  direct  labor  system,  laborers  will  frequently  work 
only  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  month  during  the  working 
season,  when  they  might  hare  obtained  steady  work  if  they 
had  so  wished.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
actual  pay  roll  of  the  street  de^mrtment  of  one  of  the  larger 
cities  in  Massachusetts,  shows  this  most  conclusively,  the 
intermittent  employment  there .  exhibited  being  due  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  the  fault  of 'the  laborers  themselves. 
This,  of  course,  demanded  a  larger  roll  of  names  than  would 
have  been  necessary  if  the  laborers  had  earnestly  availed 
themselves  of  every  day's  labor  offered. 
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26 
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19>i 
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22?i 
6^ 
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9h 

4X 
UH 
22>i 

20X 

20X 
27X 
14>i 
21 

24 

28 
23>i 
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22»i 

24K 
24 
27 
27>i 

20X 

l>i 
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Days  Worked  in  the  Street  Department  in  City  of ,  1802, — Continued. 
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18  00 
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Another  example  of  the  non-contmuous  character  of  city 
employment  is  found  in  the  following  table  from  the  street 
department  of  Cambridge  for  the  year  1892  :  — 


Men  Employed 

• 

MONTH. 

FuU  Time. 

Half  Time. 

Lem  than 
Half  Time. 

Total. 
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Possibility  or  Winteb  Work. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  employment  upon 
public  work  is  the  possibility  of  winter  work.  During  the 
relief  work  of  1893-94,  a  great  deal  of  work  not  usually 
done  in  the  winter  was  attempted,  and  the  increased  expense 
incurred  was  attributed  very  generally  to  the  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the  inexperience  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  relief  men.     But  more  systematic  inquiries  have 
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been  made  by  this  Board  as  to  the  extra  expense  of  winter 
work  where  the  other  conditions  were  normal.  Generally 
street  construction ,  or  repair,  or  sewer  work,  has  to  be  sus- 
pended during  the  winter.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  like 
Boston  an  increasing  amount  of  work  is  given  to  the  clean- 
ing of  streets  and  the  removing  of  snow,  which  will  keep  a 
large  force  almost  continually  engaged.  Facts  upon  the 
possibility  of  winter  work  are  presented  in  the  following 
testimony :  — 

Massad^ttsetts  Highway  Commission, 

....    Yon  cannot  build  roads  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  We  find  that  a  good  many  towns  last  winter  did  eonstmct  roads 
in  the  winter  time^    A.    They  wasted  their  money. 

Q.  Have  you  any  estimates  as  to  what  is  the  increased  cost  in 
the  winter  time  overlie  smnmerP  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  relief- 
work  in  the  winter.  A.  Some  things  can  be  done.  Stones  could 
be  hauled  to  a  crusher;  possibly  it  could  be  crushed.  It  is  possible 
you  could  crush  the  stone  and  stack  it  up ;  but  that  would  be  some 
loss,  as  it  would  have  to  be  handled  twice.  It  would  eost  fifty  per 
cent  more.  Although  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  labor  directly,  indi- 
rectly we  are  the  means  of  employing  hands.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  do  country  highway  work  in  the  winter.  It  might  be  practical  to  do 
paving  here.  We  can  get  stone  broken  now  at  ten  cents  a  ton,  and  if 
we  broke  it  and  piled  it  up,  it  would  cost  over  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
to  break  it  and  handle  it  a  second  time.  It  would  probably  cost  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  to  handle  it  over  and  stack  it  up.  The  only  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  breaking  stone ;  it  would  be  impracticable  to  go  on 
to  frozen  ground  and  attempt  to  dig  it  up. 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission, 

Q.  Was  much  work  prosecuted  last  winter?  About  how  many 
men  were  employed  at  that  time?  A.  Between  800  and  500.  We 
have  kept  about  the  same  ratio  through  the  summer.  That  includes 
simply  our  own  labor  independent  of  contract 

Q.  Do  you  think  Hie  number  of  your  own  men  will  be  diminished 
this  winter  P  A.  The  work  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that  will  throw 
them  all  out 

Q.  Was  there  much  contract  labor  done  last  winter  ?  Oh,  yes ;  we 
had  seven  contracts,  seven  sections  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Q.  Did  the  contractors  work  through  the  winter  last  winter?  A. 
Those  that  had  contracts  did.  The  winter  doesn^  interfere  much  with 
that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  did  the  contractors  have  employed  during 
the  winter  months?    A.    That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  How  many  had  they  this  summer?  A.  I  have  never  investi- 
gated ;  I  should  think  about  400  or  600. 
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JET.  H,  Carter^  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Boston. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  was  the  added  expense  in  doing  work  in 
the  winter  over  work  done  in  the  summer,  leaving  the  question  of  the 
character  of  the  labor  out  of  account?  A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  work.  Take  this  eight  or  nine  feet  sewer,  for 
example,  I  should  think  it  would  add  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  cost. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  street  construction  P  A.  It  is  impossible  to  do  cer- 
tain work. 

Q.  Could  new  streets  be  laid  out,  where  there  is  cutting  to  be  done, 
or  is  that  generally  done  by  private  parties  ?  A.  It  is  done  in  both 
ways. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  that  is  desirable  to  be  done,  in  which  the  city 
is  behindhand,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  leaving  the  question  of  finances 
out  of  consideration  P  A.  I  know  of  special  instances  where  work  could 
be  prosecuted  next  winter,  that  would  be  suitable  to  be  prosecuted,  that 
would  engage  a  considerable  number  of  men.  In  the  special  instances 
I  have  in  mind,  I  should  not  think  it  would  increase  the  cost  more  than 
four  or  five  per  cent. 

E,  P.  Eddy,  Superintendent  of  Server  Department,  Worcester, 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  any  construction  work  in  the  winter 
time  P    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    To  economic  advantage  P    A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  What  kind  P  A.  Any  kind  of  tunnel  work  could  be  done  in  the 
winter  about  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other  time. 

Q.    At  what  depth  PA.    It  doesn^  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  a  tunnel. 

Q.  In  a  city  of  this  character,  would  it  be  possible  to  do  much  of 
that  work  to  advantage, — is  it  called  for,  I  meanP  A.  I  think  not. 
We  have  had  two  very  large  or  quite  large  tunnels  and  at  least  one 
small  tunnel,  but  I  think  there  is  nothing  at  present. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  deep  trenches  that  could  be  done 
in  the  winter  where  this  Carson  steam  excavator  is  used  P  A.  I  think 
nothing  deep  enough  to  pay  for  doing  it  in  the  winter.  There  was  one 
sewer  we  spoke  of  doing  last  winter,  fifteen  feet  deep ;  but  such  work 
as  that  is  done  to  decided  disadvantage. 

Q.  Is  there  usually  any  attempt  made  to  distribute  the  work  so  that 
men  would  be  given  employment  in  the  winter  time  P  A.  ^ot  gen- 
erally. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  departments  to  take 
the  fact  into  consideration  that  men  need  work  in  the  winter  perhaps 
more  than  in  the  summer,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  get  along  in  the 
summer  than  the  winter,  and  distribute  the  work  a  little  differently 
through  the  year  P  A.  I  don^t  think  that  is  a  matter  for  me  to  say ;  of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  expense. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  get  at.  The  problem  is  stated 
to  us  in  this  way :  It  is  easier  for  men  to  get  along  in  the  summer, — 
they  can  find  other  work  to  do,  digging ;  and  that  the  city  departments 
might,  if  they  saw  fit,  distribute  their  work  so  that  a  certain  proportion 
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of  departmental  work  conld  be  done  in  the  winter,  when  these  men  do 
not  get  employment.  Now  what  are  the  engineering  difficulties  to  be 
taken  into  account, — what  would  be  the  increased  expense  P  A.  Almost 
every  stage  of  the  work  is  more  expensively  done  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer.  For  instance,  in  brick  work  the  brick  and  tlie  sand  must 
be  heated.  The  bricks  have  to  be  handled  at  least  three  times  before 
they  are  lowered  into  the  trench.  Then  you  have  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  cement  work,  to  keep  it  properly  covered ;  if  not,  it  freezes.  It  must 
be  quickly  laid  and  quickly  covered.  Tne  digging  itself  isn^t  a  great 
deal  more  expensive,  that  is,  if  you  have  not  to  break  frost ;  but  take  it 
where  there  is  considerable  water,  all  your  tools,  and,  if  you  are  using 
a  machine,  your  buckets  become  partially  filled  with  ice,  and  the  work 
is  at  a  vast  disadvantage  all  the  time.  That  was  our  experience  last 
winter  with  emergency  work.  I  doubt  very  much  if  men  will  average 
as  much  work  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  to  construct  a  sewer  at  an  expense  say  of 
850,000,  could  you  give  us  any  general  statement  as  to  what  the  increased 
expense  would  be  doing  that  work  in  the  winter  over  the  summer  P  I 
put  it  in  a  very  general  loose  way,  I  know,  but  there  were  a  great  many 
demands,  last  winter,  for  example,  that  public  works  should  go  on,  by 
persons  who  perhaps  did  not  consider  what  the  increased  expense  would 
be,  —  what  the  engineering  difficulties  were.  A.  Well ,  I  will  say  in  the 
first  place  that  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  do  as  good  work  in  the  winter  as  in 
the  sunmier.  So  far  as  the  additional  expense  is  concerned,  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  conditions.  If  you  do  brick  work,  of  course  the  expense 
is  greater.  Now,  if  this  sewer  you  refer  to  were  to  run  through  a  tract 
of  land  similar  to  the  one  we  built  last  winter,  I  think  what  could  be  done 
in  the  summer  for  $50,000  would  cost  in  the  winter  at  least  $55,000,  and 
probably  $60,000 ;  but  that  was  a  difficult  place.  Of  course,  if  the  con- 
ditions were  more  favorable,  the  difierence  might  not  be  so  great. 

Lucian  B.  Stone,  Street  Commissioner,  Worcester, 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  street  construction  that  could  be  done 
by  a  city  of  this  si2e  to  advantage  in  the  winter  time  P  A.  We  have 
usually  worked  in  the  winter.  It  would  cost  perhaps  $75  a  week  more 
on  account  of  Xh^  frost  than  in  the  summer. 

Q.  You  do  that  in  ordinary  times  P  A.  Yes,  so  as  to  keep  our  men 
and  our  teams  at  work. 

J,  Brady,  Water  Department,  Worcester. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  any  construction  work  in  the  winter 
time  P    A.    No,  sir. 

Frederick  A.  McClure,  City  Engineer,  Worcester, 

Q^  Can  you  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  the  engineering  difficulties  in 
doing  public  construction  in  the  winter  as  compared  with  the  summer 
time?    A.    Woi^  in  general,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  the  highway  work,  of  course,  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  frost ;  and  sewer  work,  in  addition  to  the  brick,  they 
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hare  to  heat  tiie  Band  and  mortar,  and  there  is  an  increased  care  in 
doing  the  work  in  general. 

Q.  Of  the  different  sorts  of  public  work  to  be  carried  on,  which 
should  you  think  would  be  the  most  advantageous  for  a  city  to 
enter  upon  in  winter?  A.  I  should  think  street  work  would  be  the 
easiest  and  most  satisfactory.  Some  sewer  work,  if  you  haye  a  deep 
trench,  one  that  can  be  kept  open  easily,  or  a  trench  in  a  ledge,  might 
be  done  in  the  winter ;  but  I  should  say  fbr  the  greater  part  of  such 
work  as  we  have  here,  that  the  street  highway  work  could  be  done  to 
better  advantage. 

Q.  Take  a  street  that  is  laid  on  clay  soil  generally,  could  street  con- 
struction be  carried  on  there  P  A.  That  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  Ihe  depth  of  the  banks ;  if  the  depth  were  light,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  difficult ;  if  the  banks  were  heayy,  so  that  they  could  be  kept 
open  and  away  irom  the  frost,  I  should  think  they  might  be  worked  on 
in  the  winter. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  public  work  that  might  be  done  by 
a  municipality  to  adyantage  in  the  winter  time  which  persons  who 
are  out  of  employment  could  be  put  to  work  at  P  Is  there  park  work,  — 
grubbing  trees  or  anything  of  that  kind  P  A.  There  is  yery  little. 
There  might  be  work  for  a  limited  number  in  one  or  two  parks  here,  but 
I  should  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  amount,  not  enough  to  be  of  any 
account  Most  of  the  parks  here  do  not  possess  much  timber.  I  doubt 
if  there  would  be  yezy  much  work  about  here  excepting  street  work. 

Oeorge  Bowers^  City  Engineer^  Lowell, 

Q.  In  a  city  like  Lowell,  what  would  be  the  relatiye  cost  of  a  (25,000 
sewer,  in  doing  work  in  the  winter  time  or  colder  months,  as  com- 
pared with  the  summer  montiis,  when  such  work  is  ordinarily  done  P 
A.    It  would  increase  the  cost  yery  much. 

Q.  One-third  or  one-fourth  P  A.  Well,  I  could  not  say,  but  it  in- 
creases the  cost  yeiy  much  in  the  back-filling.  You  can  get  your  stuff 
up  out  of  the  sewer  just  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  but  if  that  stuff 
freezes  and  they  haye  to  drill  it  and  pick  it,  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  get  it 
back.  In  Boston,  where  they  use  a  machine  and  haye  back-fillers,  you 
can  do  it  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  but  that  requires  skilled  men.  lliey 
do  not  want  unskilled  labor  with  those  machines,  but  it  can  be  done  yery 
nicely  in  the  winter  with  the  machines. 

Q.  Was  there  any  extraordinary  work  last  winter  P  A.  Yes,  we 
carried  on  one  sewer  up  in  Ward  4,  which  was  in  ledge,  and  worked 
there  pretty  nearly  all  winter.  It  is  possible  to  do  ledge  work  in  the 
winter,  and  if  you  are  in  a  street  where  you  will  not  block  trayel,  you 
can  do  it  yery  well. 

Chester  E.  Hudson^  Superintendent  of  Streets^  Lawrence, 

Q.  What  sort  of  sewer  work  is  it  practicable  to  do  in  the  winter 
timeP    A.    Deep  excayations. 
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Q.  Do  you  use  the  steam  excayator  here  ?  A«  Only  on  contract 
work 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  able  to  do  considerable  winter  work 
here  P  A.  We  have  not  done  much.  A  part  of  this  sewer  was  tunnel 
work,  and  we  could  work  in  there  easily. 

Q.  As  a  person  acquainted  with  the  engineering  elements  of  this 
work,  do  you  think  it  practicable  to  do  much  sewer  work  in  the  winter 
time  ?  A.  Not  ordinarily.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be 
done. 

Q.  What  municipal  work  can  be  done  in  the  winter  time  P  A.  Out- 
side of  sewer  work,  I  can  see  nothing  that  can  employ  any  number  of 
men,  except  in  building  streets. 

Q  Is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  much  of  that  work  P  A.  I  do  not 
know.  We  have  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river,  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  filling  to  be  done,  which  we  can  do  better  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  will  do  it 
Of  course  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  hire  teams  to  take  away  the  sand. 

A*  H  Salisbury,  Superintendent  of  Water  Works,  Lawrence, 

Q.    Can  you  do  any  of  this  work  in  the  winter  time  P    A.    No,  sir. 
Q     You  generally  commence  when  P    A.    About  the  first  of  May. 
Q.    The  engineering  difficulties  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  transfer  any  of  the  work  to  the  winter  season  P    A.    Yes,  sir. 

A*  D.  Marble,  City  E^ngineer,  Lawrence, 

Q.  We  would  like  a  statement  as  to  what  sort  of  work,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  practicable  in  the  winter  time.  A.  Until  recently  we  have  had 
Calebs  Hill  to  work,  but  that  is  almost  exhausted  now.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  excepting  the  regular  winter  work,  moving  snow. 
There  is  a  small  portion  of  Calebs  Hill  that  the  city  could  move  after 
the  purchase  of  certain  buildings.  We  have  moved  altogether  probably 
800,000  yards.  It  wasn^t  started  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  unem- 
ployed, but  it  had  that  eflfect.  It  was  started  originally  to  move  away 
the  hill,  also  to  fill  the  swamp  land. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  work  that  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  winter 
time  when  these  times  comeP  A.  I  don^t  think  of  any.  We  have 
never  thought  it  best  to  engage  in  sewer  work  in  the  winter. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  increased  expense  in  constructing  a  deep 
sewer  in  the  winter  as  against  the  summer  P  A.  I  think  the  labor  ex- 
pense would  be  nearly  double. 

Q.  How  much  more  would  it  cost  to  build  a  $25,000  sewer  in  the 
winter  time  P  A.  I  should  think  it  would  cost  $3^000  more.  Of  course, 
the  matter  of  supplies  wouldn^t  be  increased  at  all  The  increase  in 
expense  would  be  in  the  matter  of  labor.  You  might  have  to  use  a 
little  more  cement  but  the  increase  would  be  principally  in  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  any  park  work  which  could  be  done  P  A.  We  have  not 
started  on  any  park  work,  as  yet.  There  has  been  a  little  talk,  but 
nothing  official  yet 
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Q.  Is  it  likely  that  that  sort  of  work  could  be  done  in  the  winter  time  ? 
A.  I  shouldn^  think  it  would  be.  Of  course,  clearing  up,  cutting  trees, 
etc.,  that  could  be  done,  but  it  would  employ  only  a  few  hands. 

Q.  There  wouldn't  be  any  considerable  amount  of  grading  ?  A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  If  the  city  contemplated  any  park  improvements,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  go  into  the  remoyaJ  of  any  great  deal  of 
material. 

Edward  Walther,  City  Engineer,  Holyoke, 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  do  any  sewer  work  in  the  winter  time  P  A.  We 
tried  it  last  year,  and  did  considerable  until  the  winter  got  too  severe. 

Q.  On  what  kind  of  sewers  ?  A.  Pipe  sewers  mainly.  I  think  that 
worked  last  year  until  December,  where  we  happened  to  work  say  in  a 
dingle  where  the  frost  didn't  get  down  very  far  into  the  ground.  It 
wasn't  too  expensive  to  do  it 

Q.  Was  there  any  work  done  in  the  brick  sewer  P  A.  No,  not  in 
fineezing  weather. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  P  A.  In  case  of  a  pinch  I  should  say  it 
would  be  possible,  but  under  other  circumstance  I  should  not  recommend 
it    It  is  more  expensive,  and  you  cannot  do  so  good  work. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  expense  increased  P  A.  In  order  to  do  work 
that  way  you  have  got  to  do  a  good  deal  of  it  fast,  —  your  brick  has  got 
to  be  heated,  etc. 

Q.  On  a  $25  000  deep  sewer,  what  would  be  the  increased  cost  doing 
it  in  the  winter  over  the  summer  P  A.  Of  course,  that  is  a  hard  thing 
to  say ;  you  have  got  to  take  the  weather  into  consideration ;  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

John  D,  Hardy,  8upertnie?ident  of  Water  Works,  Holyoke. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  that  could  be  done  by  your  department  to 
advantage  in  the  winter  time  P  A.  No,  sir.  We  try  to  lay  our  pipe 
when  the  season  is  open.  It  would  be  possible  to  do  it  in  the  winter 
time,  but  it  would  not  be  economical. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  increased  expense  P  Take  last  winter,  for 
example  P  A.  The  labor  part  would  be  about  twice  as  much.  If  it  is 
an  open  winter,  you  can  dig  trench  and  lay  pipe  as  well  as  any  time ; 
but  if  there  is  a  frost,  it  wouldn't  be  practicable. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  here  P  A.  Hard  pan  and  gravel 
mostly 

A,  Alden  Dunbar,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Brockton, 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  defer  any  of  the  work  which  you  now  do 
in  the  summer  time,  or  redistribute  it  through  the  year,  so  that  part 
of  it  would  come  in  the  winter?  A.  It  would  not  be  practicable  I 
should  think.  The  nature  of  our  ground  is  such  that  from  the  first  of 
December  along  into  March  there  isn't  much  that  could  be  done  to  profit, 
that  is,  in  onlinary  times.  We  could  not  do  much  of  anything  in  lay- 
ing out  new  streets ;  there  is  only  about  a  foot  to  be  taken  off  in  places,  — 
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they  are  pretty  nearly  at  grade,  and  in  cntfing  so  slightly  there  could  not 
be  much  done  in  the  winter  time.  If  they  had  to  cut  to  a  great  depth, 
say  six  feet,  we  might  do  something.  We  do  not  have  anything  in  the 
way  of  stone  work  that  we  could  do  in  the  winter  time.  We  do  not  have 
much  of  that  work  to  do ;  our  bridges  have  been  contracted. 

Q.  We  ask  these  questicns  because  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  redistribute  the  w6rk.  A.  Last  summer  we 
had  $48,000  to  expend  on  the  streets  in  1893,  and  it  looked  along  per- 
haps in  July  like  being  a  rather  hard  winter,  and  we  held  back  on  the 
appropriation,  and  I  notified  the  foreman  and  all  the  men  possible  to 
get  all  the  work  they  could  outside  during  July  and  August  I  have 
done  the  same  this  year,  and  that  keeps  the  work  so  that  we  can 
giye  more  employment  towards  the  fall.  There  is  a  direct  effort  made ; 
last  year  we  made  a  very  strenuous  efibrt  to  do  so ;  this  year  we  have 
not  done  so  much,  because  our  appropriation  was  reduced  from  $48,000 
to  $88,000,  on  account  of  other  large  city  expenses. 

A.  We  have  some  work  we  could  do  this  coming  winter  to  better 
advantage  than  last.  We  have  accepted  two  new  streets  that  we  could 
work  on  to  advantage  without  much  loss.  They  are  more  sandy  and 
there  is  more  cutting. 

F*  H,  Snow^  City  Engineer^  Brockton, 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  do  sewer  work  in  the  winter  with  economical 
returns  P  A.  As  an  engineer,  I  say  no.  It  is  practicable  to  do  any- 
thing now,  because  money  will  do  most  anything,  but  it  would  be  done 
at  a  great  increase  of  cost.  Perhaps  in  Boston  it  would  be  more  feasi- 
ble than  here.  We  put  our  system  eight  feet  deep.  I  should  say  it  would 
be  much  more  profitable  for  a  city  to  pay  $3.00  a  day  than  to  undertake 
any  work  in  the  winter.  Of  course,  in  deep  trenches,  sub-foundations 
and  such  things  could  be  carried  on,  but  you  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
work  in  a  city  like  this. 

D.  J.  Marshy  Park  Commissioner^  Springfield, 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  could  much  labor  be  ordinarily  absorbed  on 
park  work  in  the  winter  time  P  A.  Not  with  any  degree  of  economy ; 
it  would  be  making  work.  There  are  certain  places  where  we  have  to 
break  into  hills  where  the  work  could  be  performed  in  winter.  There 
are  several  sand  hills  that  in  the  future  have  got  to  come  down  and  be 
graded ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  it  at  present ;  but  if  there  are 
men  that  have  got  to  be  employed,  we  would  be  willing  to  let  them 
work  at  that  We  have  a  permanent  force  of  men  the  year  round. 
There  are  from  20  to  80.  There  never  has  been  any  contract  work 
done  on  the  parks  here. 

W,  L,  Dickinson^  Street  Commissioner^  Sprin^jfield. 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  judgment,  as  an  experienced  man  in  these  affairs, 
as  to  the  practicability  of  doing  sewer  work  in  the  winter  P    A.    I  think 
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some  kinds  or  sewer  work  could  be  done ;  for  instance,  if  it  is  a  reiy 
lai^e  sewer,  a  deep  sewer,  what  we  call  a  lai^e  brick  sewer,  I  think 
that  could  be  done  to  adyaotage,  and  the  same  would. hold  true  on  lai^e 
jobs  of  grading  where  you  have  a  deep  cut  to  make ;  but  on  light  wotk 
of  course  it  would  cost  more  money.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  you  can 
handle  a  deep  cut  better  in  cool  weather  than  in  wanner  weather. 

Q.  What  was  the  increased  cost  in  having  to  do  it  in  the  winter  time 
instead  of  the  summer, — would  the  increase  be  a  quarter?  A.  Some 
of  it,  I  should  think,  would  be  more  than  that,  and  some  of  it  not  quite 
a  quarter. 

Q.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  a  deep  sewer  has  to  be  constructed? 
A.    No,  not  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  work  for  unemployed  men  in  such  seasons 
as  this  last  year  that  might  be  done  to  advantage  ?  A.  Really,  I  ttdnk 
we  are  worse  off  than  we  were  last  winter,  for  we  hunted  for  eveiy- 
thing  we  could,  that  is  that  was  laid  out  by  the  city  council. 

George  A.  Eing^  City  Engineer^  Taunton, 

There  is  very  little  work  that  can  be  done  here  in  winter ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  men  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  at  winter 
work  are  not  fitted  for  it ;  even  if  they  were  fitted  to  do  the  work  phjsi- 
cally,  practically  none  of  them  are  provided  with  clothing,  such  ais 
rubber  coats,  rubber  boots,  ulsters,  etc.,  which  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  stand  ihe  cold  of  a  hard  winter ;  and  practically  none  of  them 
can  afford  the  food  necessary  to  keep  them  in  condition  to  resist  cold.  .  .  . 
In  street  work  and  sewer  work  there  are  a  few  deep  cuts  which  have  to 
be  made,  on  which  these  men  might  be  employed   .  .  . 

The  special  emergency  work  which  the  city  did  last  winter  for  the 
unemployed  was  getting  out  gravel  from  a  hill  which  was  purchased 
for  that  purpose,  and  removing  the  stone  so  that  the  gravel  would  be 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  the  spring  work  came  on.  This  might 
have  been  economically  productive.  The  expense  of  carrying  it  on  in 
winter  was  very  little  greater,  if  at  all  greater,  than  the  expense 
of  doing  it  in  summer. 

F,  A,  Walker^  Ox^erscer  of  the  Poor,  North  Adams. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  do  much  public  work  here  in  the  winter?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  soil  such  that  they  cannot  work  on  the  streets  P  A  Yes, 
sir ;  the  frost  is  too  deep.  They  might  work  at  breaking  stones  ibr  the 
roads ;  that  has  never  been  tried. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  measures  practicable  or  expedient?  A.  Well, 
I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

George  E,  Pike^  Hifisting  Engineer,  Newton, 

I  have  had  some  consultations  with  some  practical  business  men  and 
contractors  in  Boston,  and  there  is  one  branch  of  business  we  concluded 
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could  be  done  by  the  unemployed  in  winter,  and  no  money  lost, — on 
the  contraiy,  money  made.  It  is  preparing  crushed  stone  for  the  high- 
ways of  towns  and  cities.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  best  openings  that 
presents  itself  to  men  in  winter. 

Q.  Is  it  done  by  hand,  or  machinery  P  A«  By  machinery  to  a  certain 
extent.    The  crusher  is  run  by  an  engine. 

Q.  How  many  persons  could  be  worked  with  one  crusher  P  A.  One 
crusher  will  easily  employ  twenty-five  men.  When  using  the  crusher 
in  connection  with  a  stone  quarry  {or  quarrying  the  stone,  you  could 
probably  find  work  for  fifi;y  or  more.  Teams  would  be  necessary,  teams 
and  teamsters ;  that  is,  a  limited  number  of  teams  to  move  the  stone, 
and  the  work  could  be  done  in  so  many  different  places. 

Q.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  objection  to  that  was  the  fact 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  second  handling,  and  the  handling  costs  al- 
most as  much  as  the  original  production.  A.  The  stone  has  always  to  be 
handled,  it  does  not  matter  how  you  do  it  or  under  what  circumstances. 
It  has  to  be  taken  from  the  crusher  in  the  teams,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  has  to  be  taken  to  some  other  place  before  it  can  be  used  on  the 
street.  The  crusher  is  worked  in  winter  in  Boston  and  suburban  cities, 
and  quarrying  can  be  done  better  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Practice  as  to  Direct  Employment. 

When  any  pablic  antiiority  has  work  to  be  performed,  it 
may  carry  it  out  in  one  of  two  ways :  — 

1.  It  may  let  out  the  work  to  a  contractor,  making  cer- 
tain definite  specifications  as  to  the  sort  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed. The  work  is  then  generally  let  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
provided  he  be  a  responsible  party,  and  can  famish  certain 
bonds  indicating  a  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

2.  Or,  it  may  hire  its  own  laborers,  purchase  its  own 
materials  and  perform  the  work  directly  itself. 

In  this  country  we  have  each  metiiod  in  operation.  In 
many  of  our  cities  rules  exist,  prescribed  either  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  municipality,  or  by  State  law,  or  by  city  ordinance, 
which  require  public  work  to  be  done  by  contract.  This 
requirement  may  apply  to  all  expenditures,  or  it  may  apply 
simply  to  certain  kinds  of  work,  such  as  new  construction, 
or  it  may  apply  only  to  particular  departments.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  cities  in  which  there  are  no  such 
provisions,  and  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  is 
done  directly.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  construc- 
tion of  streets,  sewers  and  paving.     There  are  but  few 
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instances,  however,  in  this  country  where  cities  have  at- 
tempted to  construct  buildings  by  direct  labor.  These  are 
generally  let  out  to  contract. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  no  State  law,  nor  in  the  cities, 
with  two  exceptions,  do  there  appear  to  be  any  ordinances 
limiting  the  State  or  city  as  to  direct  employment  and  re- 
quiring contract  work.  The  superintendent  of  streets  at 
Brockton  reports  that  there  is  a  city  regulation  to  that  effect, 
adopted  in  April,  1894 ;  and  the  superintendent  in  Chelsea 
reports  that  there  is  a  sunilar  reguktion  for  that  city, 
adopted  in  1881. 

In  the  cities  of  other  States,  however,  such  regulations 
are  frequent. 

City  and  Contract  Work. 

Practice  in  the  Cities  of  Massachusetts, 


Boston, 

41 


«l 


Brockton, 


if 


Cambridge, 


if 
« 


Chelsea, 
it 


Eyerett, . 
it 


it 


Fall  River, 


it 


a 


Fitchbnrg, 


it 
It 


Haverhill, 


a 


Holyoke, 
it 


it 
it 


Lawrence, 


ti 


Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 
Parks,    . 

Streets,  •       • 
Sewers,  . 

Streets,  •       • 
Sewers,  . 
Parks,    . 
Water  Works, 

Sewers,  . 
Streets,  . 
Water  Works, 
Public  Balldiiigs, 

Streets,  . 
Water  Works, 
Sewers,  . 

Streets,  •       • 
Public  Bnildings, 

Streets,  . 
Sewers,  . 
Water  Works, 

Streets,  . 
Water  Works, 
Health,  . 

Sewers,  . 
Water  Works, 
Parks,    . 
Buildings, 

Sewers,  . 
Public  Property, 
Streets,  . 
Water  Works, 
Health,  . 


Partially  contract. 
Small  portion  contract. 
Partially  contract. 

Nearly  all  city. 
Partially  by  contract. 

Most  by  city. 

Straight  work  city,  curved  work  contract. 

Partly  contract. 

Most  by  contract. 

Eighty  per  cent,  by  contract. 

City,  all  except  paving. 

By  city. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  contract. 

By  city. 
By  city. 
Mostly  by  contract. 

By  city. 

By  contract  generally. 

By  city. 
By  city. 
No  contract. 

Partly  contract. 

City. 

All  contract. 

Largely  city,  brick  work  by  contract 

No  contract. 

By  city. 

By  contract,  except  excavating. 

Both. 

New  work  by  contract. 

By  city. 

By  city. 

By  city. 


Leominster, 


Town  Work, . 


No  con^ct. 
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City  and  Contract  Work  —  Continued. 
Practice  in  the  CUiea  of  Masstzchusetts — Concluded. 


ZiOweU, 
<« 

(t 

II 

tt 

Lynn, 
«• 

i< 
Maiden, 


Marlborongh, 
Medford, 
New  Bedford, 


11 


(I 


Newbnryport, 
II 

Newton, 


II 


North  Adams, 
Northampton, 
Pittsfield, 


II 


Salem, 
II 


II 

11 


Somerrllle, 
II 


i< 
fi 
II 


Springfield, 
II 

Tannton, 


II 


Qnincy, . 

Waltham, 
II 

II 

II 


Westborongh, 
Williamstown, 


Worcester, 
II 

i< 

II 

II 

II 


Streets,  . 
Sewers,  . 
Parks,    . 
Water  Works 
Health,  . 

Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 
Water  Works 

Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 

Sewers,  . 

Streets,  • 


Public  Works, 
Water  Works, 

Streets,  . 
Sewers,  . 

Sewer,    . 
City  Work, 
Streets,  . 

Streets,  • 

City  Work, 

Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 

Sewers,  • 
Streets,  . 
Water  Works 
Buildings, 

Buildings, 
Water  Works 
Streets,  . 
City  Eng., 
Sewers,  . 

Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 

Street,    . 
City  Eng., 

City  Work, 

Streets,  . 
Water  Works 
Sewers,  . 
Buildings, 

Town  Work, 

Roads,  . 

Streets,  . 
Sewer,    . 
Parks,    . 
Water  Works, 
Street  Lighting, 
Public  Buildings, 


All  by  city,  excepting  bridges. 
Part  by  contract. 
By  city. 
By  city. 
No  contract. 

Bv  city. 

iiost  by  contract. 

No  contract. 

Partly  contract. 
By  contract. 

By  city,  except  thoee  of  engineering  diffi* 

culty. 
Wholly  by  city,  except  large  undertakings. 

Entirely  by  department. 
No  contract. 

By  city,  wholly. 
By  city. 

Both. 

Large  work  by  contract. 

Both. 

No  contract. 

All  work  by  the  dty. 

By  city. 

New  sewers  by  contract. 

Very  little  contract. 

Very  little  contract. 

City. 

AU  contract. 

By  contract. 

No  contract. 

By  city. 

Both. 

Principally  by  contract. 

By  city  most. 
By  city  most. 

No  contract. 

Mason  work  and  building  by  contract* 

All  by  city. 

Bt  city. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both.    • 

Day  labor. 

Wholly  by  town. 

No  contract,  except  paying. 

Entirely  by  city. 

No  contract. 

All  city. 

All  contract. 

Mostly  by  contract. 
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AllMOJ, 

I 

Baltimore,     . 
(« 

it 

Binghamton, 

BfooUtii, 

II 
II 
II 
II 

BnflUo, . 
II 

II 

II 

Camden, 

Chicago, 
II 

II 

Cincinnati, 
II 

II 

II 

Cleveland, 
II 

II 

II 

II 

Benyer, . 

Bes  Moines, 

Detroit, . 

Grand  Rapids, 
<< 

II 

II 

HaxTisbnrg, 

Indianapolis, 
II 

Kansas  City, 

LonlsTille, 
II 

II 


City  and  Contract 

Other 


Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 
Water  Works 


Streets,  . 
Sewers,  . 
Water  Works 

City  Work, 

Streets,  • 

Parks,    . 

SewerSj, 
Water  Works 
City  Work, 

Streets,  . 
Sewers,  • 
Park,  . 
Water  Works 

City  Work, 

City  Work, 
Sewers,  . 

Streets,  . 

Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 
Water  works 
Parks,   . 

City  Work, 
Sewers,  • 


Streets,  • 

Parks,    . 

Water  Works, 

City  Work,    . 

Public  Work, 

Pnblic  Work, 

Streets,  • 
Sewers,  . 
Water  Works 
Parks,    . 


Streets,  . 
Sewers,  . 

City  Work, 

Streets,  . 
Sewers,  • 
City  Eng., 


Manchester,  N.  H.,    City  Work, 
Minneapolis, .       .    Streets,  • 


Work  —  Continaed. 

Cities. 

Improvements  by  contract,  repairs  by  dty. 
Improvements  by  contract,  repairs  by  city. 
Improvements  by  contract,  repairs  by  dty. 

Partially  by  contract. 
Bv  citv. 
By  dty. 

All  exoBpt  repairs  by  contract. 

Almost  wholly  by  contract;  street  repain 

by  citv. 
All  work  over  8250  by  contract. 
Construction  by  contract. 
Construction  by  contract. 
AU  work  of  any  magnitude  by  contract. 

By  contract. 
By  contract. 
By  city. 
Service  by  dty. 

Most  work  done  by  contract. 

Prindpally. 

Where  cost  over  $500,  publip  competition 

required. 
Partially  by  contract. 

By  contract,  except  street  cleaning. 
Improvements  by  contract. 
Improvements  by  contract,  except  mains. 
By  dty. 

Generally  by  contract. 

Construction  by  contract,  repairs  by  dty, 

and  cleaninjd^  catch  basins. 
Paving  and  cleaning  by  contract,  repairs 

by  city. 
Where  cost  over  $500  by  contract,  care  by 

dty. 
Water  pipe  laid  by  dty. 

All  bv  contract,  excepting  some  sewer 

work  (experiment). 
AU  improvements  by  contract. 

Partially  by  contract. 

By  contract,  except  maintenance. 
By  contract. 
By  contract. 
By  city. 

All  except  repairs  to  highway  by  contract. 

By  contract. 

By  contract,  except  repairs  and  cleaning. 

By  contract,  except  street  repairs. 

By  contract,  including  deanlng. 

Bv  contract. 

All  but  repair  work  by  contract. 

Most  work  by  dty ;  bridges  by  contract. 

Paving,  curbing,  sidewalks  and  bridges  by 
contract. 
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Mobile,  . 

NaahTlUe, 

Newark, 

New  Hayen, 
New  York, 


i<       II 
II       II 


Omaha,. 
Faterson, 

Philadelphia, 
II 


ProTidence,   • 
II 


II 

II 


Reading, 

Richmond,    • 
II 

Rochester,     • 

Sacramento,  • 

Salt  Lake  Citj, 

Scranton, 

Seattle,  . 

St.  Louis, 
«i       II 

St.  Paal, 
II     II 

•«     i< 
II     II 

Toledo,  . 

II 

II 

. 

Tlroy,     . 

Washington, 

Wilmington, 
II 


City  a7^  Contract 

Other  Cities 

.    streets,  . 

.    City  Eng., 

•  Sewers,  • 

•  Strtets,  • 

.    City  Work, 
.    City  Work, 


Parks,    • 
Sewers,  . 


Streets,  • 
Sewers,  • 

Highways, 

Citjr  Eng., 

City  Work, 
Streets,  . 
Sewers,  . 
W%ter  woxlts 

Cily  W\ark, 

Sewers,  • 
Streets,  . 
Water  works 
Parks,    . 

Streets,  . 

Pnblic  Works, 

Pnblic  Works, 

City  Work, 

Streets,  . 

City  Work, 
Sewers,  . 

Street,    . 

Sewers,  • 

Parks,    . 
Water  Works 

Streets,  • 

Sewers,  • 
Parks,    . 

City  Work, 

Eng.  Com., 

Streets,  . 
Parks,    . 


Work — Concluded. 

—  Concluded. 
By  contract. 

All  contracts  costing  oyer  f  50. 

Constmction  by  contract. 

Constmction  and  paving  and  repaying  by 

contract;  other  work  by  city. 
All  new  constmction  by  contract. 

Required  to  be  done  by  contract  in  most 
departments,  over  a  certain  amount,  ex- 
cept may  be  done  in  some  departments 
where  special  reasons  are  assigned. 

Where  cost  is  over  91»000,  by  contract. 

Where  cost  is  oyer  f  1,000,  except  repairs, 
by  contract. 


Pnblic  Works,      .    By  contract,  except  street  repairs. 


Cleaningandrepair  by  contract,  rest  by  city. 
Sewer  repairs  by  contract,  others  by  dty. 

All   city  work   by  contract  except   in 

emergency. 
Wholly  by  contract,  except  water  and  ga^ 

pipe  laying. 
Mostly  by  contract. 
Constmction  by  city. 
Maintenance  by  city» 
Pipe-laying  by  city.. 

All  by  contract. 

Trench  work  by  contract,  other  by  dty. 
By  city. 
By  city. 
By  dty. 

Improyements  by  contract,  repairs  by  dty. 

City. 

All  constmction  and  some  repairs  by  con- 
tract. 
All  work  except  minor  repairs  by  contract. 

Grades  by  contract. 

All  work  by  contract  (charter). 
Wholly  by  contract.* 

Constmction  by  contract ;  maintenance  by 

city. 
Constmction  by  contract;  maintenance  by 

dty. 
By  city. 
By  d^. 

Paying,  cost  oyer  9500,  by  contract ;  clean- 
ing by  dty. 
Cost  over  $500  by  contract 
By  dty. 

All  by  contract. 

All  oyer  f  1,000  by  contract. 

Both. 

All  oyer  $50  by  contract 
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Ltjjal  Obligation  to  do  Work  by  Contract, 


CTTT. 

Department. 

Bute  Law. 

City  Or- 
dlnance. 

No  Rule. 

Park,             • 

None. 

BmlUmore,     . 

• 

City. 

BlDghamtoD, . 

(Engineer),   . 

City. 

- 

Brooklyn, 

Bewera, . 

Bute  (charter). 

- 

- 

« 

Parka,    . 

State. 

- 

- 

•f 

Street!,  . 

Bute. 

- 

- 

Bnffalo, . 

(Engineer),   . 

SUU  (charter). 

- 

- 

Burlington,    , 

State,     . 

aty. 

- 

Obleago, 

Streets,  .       • 

SUto,     •       . 

city. 

- 

M 

Sewers, . 

caty. 

- 

M 

Parks,    . 

■            •            • 

None. 

Charleaton,    . 

■            •            • 

None. 

CleveluDd,     . 

Sewers,  . 

SUto. 

- 

- 

•1 

Park,      .       .       . 

State. 

- 

- 

Denver, . 

Pnblto  work, . 

Bute. 

- 

- 

Dei  llolDM,  . 

Publle  work, . 

Bute. 

- 

- 

Detroit, . 

Public  work,. 

Bute,     •       • 

City. 

- 

Harrlabnrg,  . 

SUto. 

- 

- 

lodlenepolle, . 

Sewer,    . 

State. 

- 

- 

Lincoln, . 

Public  work, . 

State. 

- 

- 

LonltTlIle,     , 

Streets,  . 

City. 

- 

MlnneepolU, . 
New  Haven. 

f Enfflneer) .    • 

None. 

fBoffineer).   e       • 

None. 

New  York, 

Public  works. 

Bute  (charter). 

M 

Sewers,  . 

Bute  (charter). 

- 

- 

Naehvllle, 

(Engineer),  , 

Bute  (charter). 

• 

m 

Omaha,  • 

Public  work, . 

SUto. 

- 

- 

Paterson, 

Street,    .       • 

City. 

- 

PhlladelphU, 

Highway, 

Bute,     .       • 

(3lty. 

- 

PravldAnGA^ 

Public  work. .       . 

None. 

Bacramento, 

Public  work, . 

City. 

Bait  Lake  Clt 

7t 

Public  work, . 

Bute,     • 

City. 

- 

Berantoo, 

State. 

- 

- 

Seattle,  . 

(Engineer),   • 

Bute  (charter). 

db 

- 

St.  Louts, 

Sewers,  .       . 

City. 

- 

Toronto, 

CMty. 

- 

Washington, 

(Engineer  Com.)  f 

U.S.  law. 

- 

- 

Wilmington, 

Park,      . 

City. 

- 

•< 

Streets,  • 

SMite. 

- 

- 

COMPARATH^E   WaGES. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  economy  of  municipalities  enter- 
ing upon  public  works,  there  are  three  important  elements 
on  the  labor  side  to  be  considered.  These  are  wages,  hours 
of  labor  and  industrial  efficiency  displayed  by  the  workmen. 

First,  then,  is  the  municipality  able  to  hire  labor  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  at  as  reasonable  rates  as  is  a  private  employer? 
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Is  the  element  of  labor  cost  for  work  directly  undertaken  by 
a  municipality  extravagantly  high  ?  If  municipalities  are  to 
be  recommended  to  engage  upon  public  works  for  relief 
measures,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  labor  rate  will  be  rea- 
sonable, and  that  the  results  accomplished  by  this  labor  will 
be  sufficiently  valuable  to  justify  a  considerable  expenditure. 

The  wages  paid  by  a  city  are  generally  asceitainable,  but 
the  rates  paid  by  private  employers  upon  work  for  the  city 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  contractor  is 
not  obliged  to  disclose  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  if  these 
wages  are  very  low,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  answer  inquiries 
upon  the  subject.  Again,  if  wages  are  below  the  union  rate 
in  a  given  trade,  the  fact  is  frequently  concealed  both  by  the 
employer  and  by  the  workmen,  the  latter  fearing  that  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  drag  down  the  union  rate.  And,  again, 
in  some  cases  of  publid  contract  wotk  it  is  claimed  that 
wages  ostensibly  paid  the  laborers  ai*e  hot*  finally  paid  in 
fiill. 

The  following  incomplete  table  gives  information  received 
from  public  officials  as  to  the  rate  of  cHty  wages  in  different 
departments,  and  in  some  instances  those  paid  by  contractors 
on  public  or  similar  work.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  the  contract  wages  reported  are  only  approxi-^ 
mately  con*ect,  and  in  all  probability  exc()ed  the  actual  rates 
paid :  — 

Rates  of  Wages. 


CITY. 


Department. 


City 
Wagee. 


Oonlraot 
Wagee. 


BOftOD,  . 


BrorktoD, 


Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 
•I 

■• 


Ererett, 
•t 


Fan  River, 

Fliehbarg, 
11 


AU  departmeBte, 
Hireet,  ete.,  • 
Park,    .       .       . 


Street,. 
Sewers, 


AU  departmeata, 

Pablle  BolldlBga, 
Streets, 
Sewers, 
Water  Works, 

Street, .       . 
Sewers, 
Water  Works, 

Street,  •       • 

Street, .        • 
Water  Works, 


$2  to 
2  00 
2  00      • 

2  00 
2  00      • 

2  00 

2  00 

1  75-$2  00 
1  15-  2  00 

1  75-  2  00 

2  00 
1  60 

1  r6-  8  00 

200 

1  60 
1  60 


$1  26-$2  00 
1  60-  ITf 

186-1  76 


1  76-2  00 
1  76-  2  00 
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Rates  of  Wages — CJontinned. 


CITT. 

Department. 

City 
Wages. 

Contract 
Wages. 

HaTerhiU,      . 
t« 

•1            •       •       • 

Ptreets, 

Sewers,        .       . 
Water  Worka,    . 

$1  75 
1  75 
1  75 

$1  60 

Holyoke,       •       •       • 

All  departments. 

200 

- 

LAwrenoe,    •       •       • 
II 

II            •       •       « 
•1            •       •       • 
«i            •       •       • 

41                      •             .             . 

Public  Property, 

Streets,^     .       • 

Water  Worka,    .        > 

Health, 

Sewers,       •       .       J 

Cemetery,   . 

2  00 

1  75 

- 

Lowell 

•••••• 

II 

Streets, 

Sewers,        .        . 

Health, 

Street  Lighting,  . 

Waterworks,    .        . 

1  76 
200 

1  75-t2  00 
1  75 
180-2  00 

- 

Lynn,    .       •       •       • 
II       ■       •       ■       • 

M               ,             «             t              • 
(1               •             ,             •             • 

Sewers.        .       • 
Water  Worka,    . 
Streets,        .       . 
Health, 

1  75-  2  00 

2  00 

200 

- 

ICalden,.       .       •       . 
•1 

Streets,        • 
Cemetery,   • 

2  00 
200 

- 

Marlbotoogh,       •       • 

Sewers,       .       • 

2  00 

160 

Medford,       •       •       • 

Street, .       .       •       . 

200 

- 

Newbnrypork,      •       • 
•• 

Stre«>tii, 
Sewers,        . 

1  80 
1  80 

16  to  20  cts.* 

Newton,        •       •       • 

All  departments, 

1  76-  2  OOJ 

$1  25.  $1  86, 
$1  60. 

New  Bedford,      •       • 
•1                 ^ 

Public  Works,    . 
Waterworks,    . 

1  50-  2  00 
1  50-  1  75 

$1  50 

Northampton,      •       • 

Water  Works,    . 

1  75 

- 

North  Adams,      •       • 

Highway,    . 

1  50 

- 

Plttafleld,      .       • 

Street,  .... 

1  60 

1  80 

Salem,  .       •       •       • 

If 

•       •       •       • 

"        .... 

SeweTSj^     .       • 
Waterworks,    . 
Health, 

1  75 

2  00 
2  00 

"         • 

Springfield,  .       •       • 
It 

*• 

Streets, 

Sewers,        .       .       . 

Street  Lighting,  . 

1  50 
1  50 
«  00-  8  OOf 

„         . 

Somerrille,    .       •       • 
II 

41 

CftyEnar.,    . 
Water  Works,    . 
Streets, 

1  75-  2  00 

2  00 

1  76-  2  00 

^         ^ 

Tannton,       .       •       • 

Streets,        •       • 

17i  cents.* 

- 

Waltham,      .       •       • 
1* 

II             ... 

41                           ... 

Streets, 

Water  Worka,    . 
Sewers,        .       • 
Public  Buildings, 

$1  80 
1  80 
1  80 
225 

j  : 

Westborongh,      •       • 

Town  Wages,     . 

20  cents.* 

- 

WilUamstown,     . 

Town  Wages,     . 

ei  50 

- 

Wobnm,       •       .       • 

Cemetery,   .       . 

200 

- 

Worcester,    .       •       • 
"            ... 
"            ... 
••            ... 

Sewers,        .       . 

Streets, 

Water  Worka,    . 

Parka,  .... 

1  76 
1  60 
1  M 
1  76 

••        M 

State  Metropolitan  Sewer 

Commission, 

- 

140 

125 

*  Per  hoar. 


t  Per  month  (boys). 
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Rates  of  Wages  —  Concluded. 


CITT. 

Department. 

City 
Wages. 

Contract 
Wages. 

Atlanta,        •       • 

•       •       • 

Park,    . 

• 

$0  80-$l  00 

- 

Baltimore,    • 

• 

Streets, 

• 

1  66} 

$1  00-$l  50 

Brooklyn,     • 
•• 

Sewers,       .       « 
Parks, . 

• 
• 

1  SO 
1  76 

1  00-  1  60 
126 

Buffalo,         •       ■ 

Public  Works,    . 

• 

1  60 

160 

Ole^eland,     • 
•• 

Sewers,               • 
(Mayor's  Sec.),  . 

• 
• 

160 

1  26-13  00 

^  30 
1  26-$2  00 

Chicago, 

Parks, . 

Streets,        .        . 
Sewers, 

1       • 

• 
1       • 

1  50 
1  60 
28  cenU.* 

r25 

18  cents.* 

Denver, .       • 

Public  Works,    < 

t       • 

22  to  26  cts.* 

16tol7^cts.« 

Detroit, . 

Public  Works,    i 

•       • 

$160 

$1  12  av. 

Indianapolis, 

M 

Sewer, . 
Street,  • 

>       • 

1       • 

140 
140 

126-$186 
1  60-  1  76 

LoaisTilla,    • 
•• 

Street,  . 
(City  Kng.), 

t       ■ 
■       • 

126 
1  60 

1  26 

Minneapolis, 

(OUy  Eng.), 

>       • 

176 

160 

New  York,   . 

Parks,  . 

Sewers,        . 

•       • 

1  78 

2  00 

2  00 
1  60 

Philadelphia, 

(City  Eng.), 

• 

Same  as  con- j 
tract.         ) 

Same  as  city. 

Washington, 

(Eng.  Com.), 

■       • 

$1  26-$l  60 

$1  00-$l  26 

Wilmington,  • 

Street, . 

•       • 

137| 

1  12i 

•  Per  honr. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  rates 
of  wages  are  higher  where  the  city  is  the  direct  employer,  and 
not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  rate  is  often  fixed  by  the  munici- 
pal government  at  a  price  considerably  above  what  may  be 
called  the  market  rate  of  labor.  In  this  State,  for  example, 
in  Boston,  Brockton,  Lawrence  *  and  Holyoke,  there  is  a 
city  rate  of  $2.00. 

In  Holyoke,  on  all  public  works,  the  **  union  rates"  pre- 
vail.    In  Lowell  the  rate  in  the  street  department  is  $1.75 


*  "  In  connection  with  the  finances,  I  wish  also  to  call  yonr  attention  to  an  order 
adopted  by  the  city  council  of  1892  which  sought  to  establish  the  minimum  pay  of 
tha  city  laborer  at  two  dollars  a  day.  This  order,  I  have  been  informed,  was  pro- 
nounced invalid  by  the  city's  law  officer,  as  being  contrary  to  statute  law,  and 
existing  ordinances  in  so  far  as  it  affected  several  of  the  departments.  Some  of  the 
d3partment  officials  have  ignored  the  order,  but  others,  while  outspoken  against  it, 
have  complied  with  its  provisions,  preferring  to  place  the  responsibility  of  such  com- 
pliance on  the  city  oonncil  rather  than  incur  any  displeasure  by  exercising  their 
right  of  establishing  the  pay  of  the  laborers  nnder  their  supervision.  The  result  of 
this  places  the  dty  in  an  anomalous  position.    Laborers  in  some  of  the  departments 
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and  in  the  sewer  department  $2.00.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wage  rate  ia  not  fixed  in  some  cities,  as  in  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Salem,  Pittsfield,  etc^  In  cities  outside  of 
Massachusetts  it  is  found  that  in  Baltimore,  for  example, 
the  law  prescribes  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.66 ;  in  Detroit, 
$1.50;  and  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  the  city  work  is  let 
by  contract,  it  is  provided  **that  laborers  shall  not  receive 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  locality  where 
they  are  employed."  In  Toronto,  also,  the  city,  in  such 
cases,  limits  the  minimum  wage  to  15  cents  per  hour,  and 
requires  contractors  to  pay  union  rates  of  wages.  On  the 
other  hand,  direct  information  has  been  received  that  there 
is  no  city  ordinance  prescribing  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  Buffalo,  Indian- 
apolis,  Washington,  Wilmington  and  Atlanta. 

From  these  facts  and  opinions  it  would  appear,  if  there  were 
no  other  considerations^  that  a  municipality  has  to  pay  more  for 
its  work  if  it  employs  laborers  directly  than  it  would  if  it  let 
out  the  undertaking.  This  difference  in  wages  is  a  very  im- 
portant item,  and  one  of  the  chief  points  as  regards  relative 
cost.  Therefore,  disregarding  for  the  moment  any  other 
factors  which  enter  into  the  case,  such  as  profits,  inspection 
and  plant,  certain  data  illustrating  this  point  are  submitted. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Carter,  formerly  superintendent 
of  streets  of  Boston :  — 

So  far  as  ordinary  work  in  general  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  contractor  can  hire  men  for  $1.25  and  $1.30  and  do  work 
less  than  the  municipal  authorities,  who  pay  $2.00  a  day. 

If,  however,  the  department  has  the  same  freedom  as  a 
contractor,  this  advantage  will  disappear, 

are  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  dav,  while  laborers  in  other  departments,  for 
the  performance  of  similar  or  even  harder  work,  receive  considerably  less. 

In  ordinary  times  we  might,  perhaps,  overlook  this  difference  in  the  wages  of  dty 
laborers,  but  in  the  present  depression  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  departments  should 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  city  solicitor,  thus  enabling  the  city  to  employ  more 
men  and  afford  wider  relief  to  those  unhappily  out  of  work.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the 
CDinion  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  heads  of  departments  should  bo  left  free  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  their  employees.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  settling  any 
question  with  reference  to  the  legality  of  the  order,  I  recommend  that  the  city  coun- 
cil rescind  it  at  its  earliest  opportunity."  —  Mayor  of  Lawrence,  Address  before  the 
City  Council,  1894. 
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Q  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  city  to  do  all  this  work,  if  the 
saperintendent  or  heads  of  departments  had  the  same  liberty  which 
the  contractor  now  has  for  hiring  his  help  for  what  he  could  get  them 
for,  weeding  them  out  as  he  found  them  of  no  use.  If  you  could  do 
that,  would  it  be  as  valuable  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  —  could 
it  be  done  as  cheaply  P    A.    Yes,  irrespective  of  the  plant. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Carter  is  borne  out  also  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Meehan,  contractor,  of  Boston,  who  said 
that  the  city  could  not  build  an  ordinary  sewer,  paying  the 
laborers  $2.00  a  day,  as  cheap  as  the  contractor;  but  if  the 
contractor  were  obliged  to  employ  city  labor  only,  it  is 
possible  that  the  city  could  do  it  as  cheap. 

So  also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Perkins,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  wages  are  the  con- 
trolling factor :  — 

I  think  all  the  town  officials  substantially  agree  that  by  contract  a  job 
can  be  done  cheaper.  They  pay  them  less  wages.  There  is  not  a  town 
in  Massachusetts,  at  the  present  time,  I  suppose,  that  would  pay  $1  26 
(»'.  e ,  as  low  as  that),  and  some  of  the  contractors  pay  90  cents  a  day. 
There  isn^t  a  town  that  we  know  of  so  far  that  is  paying  $1.50.  They 
are  paying  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  day. 

Some  engineers  think  that  their  work  done  by  the  city, 
with  the  usual  city  wages,  is  not  more  expensive  than  con- 
tract work.  Thus  in  Holyoke  the  city  engineer  thought  that 
apart  from  buildings  the  city  did  work  as  cheaply  unless 
Italians  were  imported.  In  Lowell  the  city  engineer  testified 
as  follows :  — 

.  •  .  We  can  build  sewers  as  cheap  to-day  as  you  can  by  contract. 

Q.  Supposing  the  contractor  should  bring  in  Italians,  whom  he  pays 
$1.25  a  day,  could  the  city  then,  with  experienced  men  such  as  the  city 
would  employ,  do  it  as  cheaply  under  such  conditions  P  A.  In  some 
cases  it  might 

In  Newburyport  it  appears  that  a  surplus  of  labor  exists, 
and  the  best  men  are  employed,  *<  and  as  in  all  cases  these 
are  the  cheapest."     (Superintendent  of  Streets.) 

In  other  quarters  also  it  is  held  that  the  expense  in  day 
labor  is  not  found  in  high  wages.  The  city  engineer  of 
Brockton,  Mr.  F.  H.  Snow,  said :  — 

Take  able-bodied  men,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  over  $2.00 
for  some  of  them,  because  they  are  worth  it.    I  would  be  willing  to 
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make  a  standard  of  $2.01  a  day,  and  if  I  had  my  way  here,  I  would  use 
the  men  and  give  them  what  I  thought  they  were  worth.  If  a  man  is 
worth  $3.00  a  day,  I  would  give  him  that 

So  also  the  superintendent  of  sewers  in  Salem  wrote :  — 

I  hire  men  who  are  able  to  do  a  good  day^s  work  and  make  them  do 
it,  and  am  willing  to  pay  them  for  it. 

It  must  be  considered  that  in  municipal  work  there  are 
two  widely  diflerent  conditions  as  respects  wages.  The  most 
common  perhaps  is  where  the  minimum  rate  is  fixed  by  law. 
The  figure  as  &r  as  adopted  in  Massachusetts  is  $2.00,  and 
of  course  this  is  much  above  the  contract  rate.  In  some 
cities,  however,  the  rate  is  not  fixed,  but  the  wages  paid  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  chiefs.  The  great 
advantages  of  this  practice  are  evident.  Not  only  is  the  rate 
commonly  paid  nearer  that  of  the  market  value  of  the  labor, 
but  it  becomes  practicable  to  recognize  the  individual  efforts 
of  the  laborer,  and  reward  them  proportionately.  The 
superintendent  of  streets  in  Springfield,  who  does  nearly  all 
his  work  by  day  labor,  and  prefers  it  to  contract,  gives  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  the  wages  he  pays :  — 

In  regard  to  wages,  we  commence  with  $1.50  as  a  standard,  and  we 
try  so  far  as  it  is  safe  to  pay  a  man  what  he  is  worth.  Our  wage  for 
unskilled  labor  is  $1.50,  and  some  of  the  men  perhaps  would  get  $1.C0, 
$1.65,  $1.75  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the  foreman  who  has  charge 
of  the  granite  block  paving,  or  concrete  paving. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  on  the  relative  cost  of  city  and 
contract  labor,  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  wages,  should  be 
considered  always  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  rate  by  ordinance.  The  relative  cheap- 
ness of  the  two  methods  can  be  more  fairly  judged  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  no  fixed  rate  of  wages,  or  where  city  ordi- 
nance fixes  not  only  the  rate  paid  by  its  own  department  but 
that  paid  by  contractors  in  its  service.  The  cases  of  the  lat- 
ter sort  are  few.     (See  under  Buffalo,  page  46.) 

Comparative  Houes. 

As  a  rule,  a  city  not  only  pays  its  employees  higher  wages 
than  does  the  contractor,  but  it  works  them  shorter  hours. 
In  Massachusetts  the  hours  of  labor  are  prescribed  by  State 
law  for  public  employment  at  nine  per  day,  and  this  is  the 
usual  day's  work  of  laborers  in  the  city  departments. 
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A  still  greater  difference  in  the  length  of  the  day  worked 
is  found  in  cities  of  other  States ;  thus  in  Detroit,  Brook- 
lyn, Indianapolis  and  New  York  the  hours  for  city  labor  in 
certain  departments  are  eight  per  day,  while  the  usual  con- 
tract labor  day  is  ten  hours.* 

The  following  table  shows  answers  to  questions  intended 
to  elicit  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  day  labor  when 
wages  are  fixed  by  municipal  ordinance  and  when  they  are 
fixed  by  the  person  in  charge  of  construction :  — 


Cost  of  Construction  by  Day  Labor 
where  Wages  are  not  jfixed  by 
Ordinance  but  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Cambridge^  Superintendent  of  Streets. 

Should  say»  if  the  wage  rate  was  fixed 
by  any'individaal  in  charge  of  work, 
it  woald  conform  more  closely  to  the 
market  price  for  labor. 

Chelsea^  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 

On  work  under  my  charge  I  fix  the  rate 
of  wages.  I  pay  good  men  more  than 
poor  men,  and  think  it  encourages 
good  men. 

Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. 

Under  a  permanent  board  of  control,  I 
believe  it  would  be  some  less. 


Cost  of  Construction  by  Day  Labor 
where  Wages  are  fixed  by  Ordi- 
nance, 


Newburyport,  Superintendent  of  Streets. 

last,  if  lef 
ment  of  superintendent. 


One-third  less,  at  least,  if  left  to  the  j  udg-  1 


Pittsfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 


It  would  depend  upon  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  city. 


Our  wage  rate  Is  not  fixed  by  ordinance. 
If  it  was,  and  the  choice  of  men  left 
to  the  superintendent,  work  would 
not  cost  much  more,  say  A  per  cent. ; 
for  we  pay  good  wages  now,  and  do 
not  try  to  get  the  cheapest  help. 

Springfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Sewers. 


Would  decrease  the  cost,  and  that  is  the 
case  in  this  department. 


The  wage  rate  is  not  so  fixed  In  this  de- 

f>artment,  but  it  would  undoubtedly 
ncrease  the  cost  if  it  were. 


Worcester,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 


I  should  say  wage  would  be  higher  if 
fixed  by  ordinance  in  Worcester. 
This  would  difl'er  in  diffbrent  places. 


*  In  contrast  with  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  city  day  in  Minneapolis  Is  ten 
hours  and  that  the  contract  day  in  Buffalo  is  eight  hours. 
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Co$t  of  Constrttction  by  Day  Labor 
where  Wages  are  fixed  by  Ord^ 
nance — Concluded. 


Co9t  of  Construction  by  Day  Labor 
where  Wages  are  not  fixed  by 
Ordinance  but  by  the  Superin" 
tendent  —  Concluded. 

Baltimore^  Md,,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 
Aboat  10  per  cent  less  than  now.  | 

Cleveland,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 

Fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper,  if  wages  were 
fixed  by  saperintendent  or  foreman 
in  charge  of  work* 

The  evidence  which  we  have  gathered  appears  to  show 
that  pablic  work  undertaken  by  the  city  directly  is,  from  a 
purely  financial  point  of  view,  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  city  is  obliged  to  pay  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent, 
higher  wages  in  many  instances,  and  obtains  therefor  an 
hour's  less  work.  The  question  then  arises,  is  this  extra 
expense  and  shortness  of  day  compensated  by  the  greater 
energy  and  productive  power  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  and 
also  by  the  saving  of  the  profit  which  otherwise  would  go  to 
the  contractor? 

COMPARATIVB    EFFICIENCY    OF    LaBOR  :     INFLUENCES    PER- 
SONAL AND  Political. 

This  leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of 
labor  employed  directly  by  a  municipality,  and  the  discua- 
sion  of  this  involves  two  points :  — 

1.  The  actual  difference  in  the  physical  vigor  and  skill 
of  the  laborers. 

2.  The  differences  developed  by  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, as  the  morale  of  the  force  and  the  discipline 
maintained  by  overseers. 

Unfortunately,  direct  testimony  on  this  point  is  scanty* 
In  reply  to  the  question  whether  untried  Italians  hired  by 
contractors  could  do  as  nmch  work  as  skilled  sewer  men 
can,  the  superintendent  of  streets  in  one  of  our  largest 
Northern  cities  replied :  — 

So  far  as  the  physical  quality  of  the  laborer  is  concerned,  the  contrao- 
tors  who  have  their  own  swing  in  the  matter  frequently  prefer  to  use 
Italians  on  something  that  is  comparatively  light,  or  above  ground, 
whereas  men  of  other  nationalities  are  considered  more  peculiarly  fitted 
to  work  in  deep  trenches,  water,  etc. 

The  city  engineer  of  Brockton  gave  evidence  as  follows :  — 
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Q  Do  yon  think  that  the  resideat  laborers  which  Brockton  can  tlir- 
nish  for  sewer  work  are  physically  qualilied  ?  It  is  sometimes  stated 
that  Italians  are  the  only  people  who  can  do  this  work.  A.  I  hav^e  no 
sympathy  with  such  a  statement  as  that.  The  Italians  are  driven  like 
80  many  dogs  by  the  foreman.  ...  I  do  suppose  you  can  rush  an 
Italian  gang  more  than  others. 

The  chairman  of  the  Boston  Park  Commission,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  Italians  employed  in  certain  park 
work  by  the  contractors,  gave  the  following  testimony :  — 

.  .  .  They  get  a  cheap  class  of  labor. 

Q.  Did  they  do  as  much  work?  A.  No.  .  .  ,  They  were  slower 
in  their  work. 

An  engineer  of  one  of  the  sewer  divisions  in  Boston  also 
states  that  the  contractors  found  it  expedient  to  mix  Italians 
with  laborers  of  other  nationalities,  since  the  Italians  are 
good  on  sandy  soil  but  not  on  hard  pan,  not  being  as  ser- 
viceable on  heavy  work. 

Probably  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  on  hard  labor 
of  any  kind  the  Northern  stocks  of  Europe  are  inferior  to 
none.  The  testimony  is  pertinent  here  simply  because  the 
labor  employed  by  cities  in  this  State  is  largely  of  English 
and  Irish  stock,  while  contractors,  on  the  other  hand,  employ 
to  an  increasing  extent  gangs  of  Italians. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  laborers  will  not  exert  them- 
selves so  diligently  and  energetically  under  government 
employment  as  they  will  under  private  employers.  This 
opinion  is  held  also  by  some  experts.  For  example,  one 
of  the  engineers  of  the  metropolitan  sewer  asserts  that 
laborers  have  an  actual  feeling  that  they  can  shirk  when  they 
are  engaged  on  government  work ;  but  that  this  can  be  over- 
come to  a  great  degree  when  a  competent  man  is  in  charge 
of  the  work,  and  has  full  authority.  The  same  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  superintendent  of  streets  in  the  city  of 
Taunton,  who  states  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  work  done 
by  the  city  is  more  expensive.  A  contractor  will  turn  off  the 
men  if  they  do  not  come  to  the  mark,  while  the  city  retains 
them  even  after  they  become  inefficient.* 


*  In  reply  to  the  qnestioii  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  work  as  cheaply  by  dty 
at  by  contract  labor,  the  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Department  of  Parks  wrote : 
**  It  is  possible,  bnt  hardly  probable,  as  laborers  for  a  municipality  do  not  work  as 
Indnstrioasly  as  they  do  for  contractors.' 


f* 
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The  city  engineer  of  Maiden,  though  &vormg  city  work  in 
Borne  depai'tments,  states :  — 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  tlie  laboring  men  employed  upon 
public  works  perform  their  tasks  much  more  leisurely  when  they  are 
hired  by  the  public  authorities  tiian  if  working  for  a  private  contractor. 
The  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  performed  under  these  different 
conditions  is  frequently  very  great,  often  reaching  fifty  per  cent. 

Equally  positive  opinions,  however,  may  be  found  on  the 
opposite  side.  Mr.  T.  L.  Pike,  superintendent  of  sewers  in 
Cambridge,  states :  — 

A  man  will  work  as  well  for  the  State  or  government  under  good 
leadership,  under  good  men,  as  he  will  for  a  contractor.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  State  or  the  city  can  do  its  work  as  cheaply  under  good 
management  as  any  other  combination  of  men  that  can  be  got  together. 

Mr.  Meehan,  a  contractor  and  formerly  superintendent  of 
streets  in  Boston,  in  evidence  before  the  Board  cited  an 
instance  where  a  special  experiment  was  tried  on  winter 
stone-breaking,  and  the  laborers,  knowing  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  depended  on  its  economy,  took  pride  in 
doing  it  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  otherwise  done.* 

*  The  chief  engineer  of  public  works  of  Denver,  Col.,  gives  a  similar  instance, 
relative  to  the  recent  constmction  of  the  Delgany  sewer :  <*  We  are  delighted  with 
the  results  so  far  obtained.  The  laborers  and  mechanics  take  a  pride  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  city  can  obtain  the  best  results  by  having  this  work  done  by  the  day 
labor  plan." 

In  London  the  question  of  the  industry  of  the  laborer,  where  the  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  day,  as  has  been  extensively  practised  under  the  administration  of  the 
County  Council,  according  to  Sir  John  Hutton,  President  of  the  Council,  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  matter  of  relative  cost.  In  the  annual  report  for  1893-94,  page 
12,  he  says ;  — 

**  The  one  danger,  and  probably  the  only  danger  which  the  Works  Committee  has 
to  fear,  —  apart  from  captious  criticism  which  it  can  safely  refute, — is  that  the 
workman  may  not  I)e  disposed  to  do  as  good  work  for  the  Council  as  for  a  con- 
tractor. Now,  if  that  is  so,  it  is  little  short  of  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 
I  never  have  understood  that  the  workman  was  so  enamoured  of  the  contractor  as  to 
wish  to  do  fairly  by  him,  and  him  only ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  British 
workman  will  allow  the  grandest  chance  that  labor  has  ever  had  in  London  to  slip 
through  his  fingers.  It  is  not  improbable  that  out  of  1,700  workmen  there  may  be 
some  who  imagine  themselves  very  clever  in  gaining  a  temporary  advantage  by  the 
course  I  have  suggested.  Seventeen  hundred  persons  taken  from  any  walk  in  life 
would  contain  a  certain  proportion  at  Indifferent  persons,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  men  with  £2  or  £3  a  week  a  standard  that  we 
fail  to  find  in  a  class  with  many  more  advantages.  Personally  I  have  too  much 
confidence  fn  the  workmen  to  think  that  any  such  result  will  follow,  and  I  lielieve 
that  the  Works  Committse  will  not  only  justify  its  existence,  but  will  prove  to  other 
municipalities  awaiting  our  exjierimcnt  that  under  proper  management  this  thing 
can  be  done,  and  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU  parties." 
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Further  evidence  upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  cita* 
tions  under  the  head  of  *'  Cost  in  General.'* 

Jfecesstli/  for  Civil  Service  Rules. 

Undoubtedly  there  would  be  an  improved  morale  in  the 
force  of  laborers  employed  directly  by  the  city  if  municipal 
departments  were  placed  upon  better  civil  service  rules. 
The  natural  spirit  or  energy  with  which  a  laborer  undertakes 
city  work  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  his  fore- 
men and  overseers.  If  they  have  the  spirit  of  work,  they 
will  infuse  the  laborers  with  like  spirit.  Those  who  hold 
that  city  laborers  work  with  industry  equal  to  that  of  those 
employed  by  contractors  or  private  employers  almost  inva- 
riably stipulate  that  the  foremen  must  be  efficient. 

If  a  oompetent  and  conscientious  foreman  is  pnt  in  charge  of  the  work, 
it  is  possible,  I  think,  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  by  contract  —  City  Engineer^ 
Lincoln^  Nebraska, 

In  the  doing  of  work  by  day  labor,  if  the  engineer  or  superintendent 
is  a  man  of  good  executive  ability  and  is  allowed  to  conduct  the  work 
as  to  the  employment  of  labor,  in  kind  and  amount,  absolutely  without 
interference,  the  work  can  be  done  in  many  cases  better  and  as  cheaply 
as  by  contract  —  City  Engineer,  New  Haven. 

I  think  our  success  (after  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  is 
eliminated)  is  almost  entirely  due  to  our  foremen.  I  have  long  known 
these  men,  and  have  watched  them  elsewhere  before  employing  them, 
and  have  then  labored  from  the  beginning  of  their  appointments  to 
inculcate  within  them  that  they  are  doing  this  work,  and  the  cheaper 
and  more  carefully  they  perform  it,  the  faster  will  be  their  promotion 
and  the  better  their  remuneration  will  be. — Sewer  Engineer^  Wilmington^ 
Delaware, 

Profits  and  Expenses  of  Administration. 

In  estimating  the  practical  economy  of  direct  employment 
by  a  municipality  with  a  view  of  retaining  pul)lic  control 
over  the  field  of  employment,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  work.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  phases 
of  this  particular  element  would  lead  this  Board  far  afield 
and  into  inquiries  not  contemplated  in  its  estjiblishment. 

Under  direct  employment  by  a  municipality  there  are  to 
be  considered  the  salaries  of  the  enorineers  and  the  costs  of 
Buperintendence.     On  the  other  side,  under  contract  labor  is 
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to  be  considered  the  profits  of  the  contraetorSi  charges  for 
extras  and  tho  cost  of  inspection. 

Under  direct  employment  there  would  be  no  large  prof- 
its going  into  the  pockets  of  contractors.  The  city,  it  is 
asserted,  by  doing  the  work  itself  could  save  this  amount, 
or  even  if  it  were  proven  that  day  labor  was  in  other  re- 
spects more  expensive,  this  saving  would  counterbalance  any 
loss  in  that  direction.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  light 
which  may  be  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  direct  employment, 
some  inquiry  has  been  made  into  this  question  of  profits. 

From  the  testimony  on  pages  5-1 1  it  is  seen  that  many 
mechanics  and  artisans  believe  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
possible  amount  of  employment  for  labor  if  the  city  should 
save  the  profit  which  now  goes  to  the  contractor.  This 
opinion  is  also  held  by  some  city  ofilcials.  Thus  the  super- 
intendent of  public  works  in  New  Bedford  says :  — 

I  think  the  contractor's  profit  could  be  saved  if  the  snperintendent  has 
charge  of  the  pay  and  men,  regardless  of  politics  or  politicians, —  qual« 
ity  of  work  to  be  the  same. 

Again,  the  mayor  of  Burlington  writes  that  the  difference 
in  cost  would  be  **the  profits  of  the  contractor,  providing 
good  and  faithful  men  are  employed  by  day  labor.'' 

From  Toronto  we  have  the  statement  that  •*  contractors' 
profits  and  inspection  can  be  saved." 

Of  course  the  actual  profits  of  contractors  would  bo  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain.  One  laborer  said  they  must  be  large, 
since  contractors  never  failed.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  contractor  in  many  cases  cannot  fulfil  his 
contract,  or  if  he  does  so  it  may  be  at  a  loss.  Thus  the 
chairman  of  tho  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  said 
before  this  Board :  — 

Nearly  all  the  contractors  that  have  had  contracts  from  us  are  saying 
that  they  have  lost  money,  the  competition  was  so  sharp  and  low,  and  I 
think  perhaps  they  have . 

Again,  in  Brockton  the  city  engineer  testified,  in  regard 
to  contractors  working  on  the  establishment  of  the  city 
sewers :  — 

They  are  losini^  money  every  day  at  the  work,  but  they  have  got  a 
bond,  so  they  can't  afford  to  throw  up  the  contract. 
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Again,  in  Lowell  the  water  works  department  was  putting 
in  a  *' driven  well"  plant,  but  the  contractor,  after  sinking  a 
large  sum,  was  compelled  to  throw  up  the  job  at  the  city's 
terms. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  on  this  point  of  Mr.  Eudolph 
Hering,  the  eminent  engineer :  — 

Theoretically,  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  the  same  ability  to  con- 
duct work  prevails  in  the  city  department,  and  the  same  freedom  of 
action  exists  in  the  emplojnnent  of  labor  and  purchase  of  materials, 
then  day  labor  work  will  be  cheaper  than  contract  work,  by  the  sum  of 
money  which  the  contractor  is  supposed  to  earn  over  and  above  his 
expenses,  and  for  his  time  in  supervismg  the  construction. 

Under  normal  conditions  and  excluding  circumstances  of 
combination  or  fietyoritism,  it  would  possibly  be  found  that 
contractors'  profits  were  neither  excessively  large,  nor  cer- 
tain. Where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  competition,  especially  outside  competition,  and  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  work  being  done  by  day 
labor  when  the  bids  proved  excessively  high,  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  profits  of  the  contractors  would  be  large. 
If  the  city  department  is  so  organized  that  it  can  do  its  work 
at  its  own  convenience  a  very  strong  check  exists.* 

It  is  stated  by  the  city  surveyor  of  Montreal  that  **  the  con- 
tractors combined  and  ran  sewer  work  up  to  $15  per  linear 
yard  for  a  three  by  two  brick  sewer.  I  instituted  day  work, 
and  brought  prices  down  to  $6  per  linear  yard.  Paving  hard 
rock  and  concrete  went  up  to  $4.25  per  square  yard ;  did  day 


*  Earlj  in  the  history  of  the  manicipal  gOTemment  of  Boston  this  was  found  to 
be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  street  cleaning.  Mayor  Quincy,  in  his  annual  address 
to  the  City  Council  in  1824,  stated  the  experience  of  the  city  as  follows :  — 

To  remove  from  onr  streets  whatever  might  offend  the  sense  or  endanger  the 
health,  was  the  first  duty.  To  do  it  as  economically  as  was  consistent  with  doing  it 
well,  was  the  second. 

In  respect  to  economy  there  were  but  two  modes :  by  contract ;  by  teams  and 
laborers  pro%ided  and  employed  by  the  city.  The  latter  course  was  adopted,  and  for 
several  reasons.  The  value  of  what  was  annually  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  was  wholly  unknown.  There  was  no 
data  on  which  to  estimate  either,  and  of  course  no  measure  by  which  the  amount  of 
contract  should  be  regulated. 

The  streets  of  the  city  had  been  almost  from  time  immemorial  the  revenues  of  the 
farmers  of  the  vicinity,  who  came  at  will,  took  what  suited  their  purposes,  and  left 
the  rest  to  accumulate. 

It  was  thought  important  that  the  dty  should  undertake  the  operations  necessary 
to  cleansing  the  streets  itself,  not  because  the  mode  was  certainly  the  most  economical, 
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work  for  one  year,  and  brought  prices  down  to  $2.80  per 
square  yard.'' 

In  Xew  Haven  about  fifteen  sewers  have  been  constructed 
by  the  city  in  the  last  ten  years  where  the  bids  were  exces- 
sively high,  and  it  was  suspected  that  there  was  a  combina- 
tion among  the  contractors,  and  the  city  succeeded  in 
building  them  at  a  cost  less  than  the  lowest  bid. 

From  the  superintendent  of  the  Bufialo  Park  Commission 
we  have  the  following  statement :  **  Last  year  $12,000  was 
saved  by  rejecting  bids  that  were  exorbitant,  and  doing  the 
work  by  day  labor  and  buying  materials  direct.** 

In  Toronto  it  is  said  that  the  use  of  city  labor  has  ^<re^ 
duced  contract  prices  two-thirds." 

It  is  probable  that,  where  there  is  a  healthy  competition 
and  an  intelligent,  able  and  honest  supervising  engineer  on 
the  part  of  the  city,  for  ordinary  work  the  bids  of  the  con- 
tractors are  low  enough  to  insure  only  an  ordinary  profit. 
On  work  of  unusual  or  novel  character,  however,  the  bids 
are  apt  to  be  excessively  high,  as  the  uncertainties  make  the 
risk  great.  Here  the  great  profits  and  also  the  losses  and 
failures  usually  occur. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Hering,  on  this  subject,  expressed  the  follow- 
ing opinion :  — 

It  is  sometimes  economical,  however,  to  do  public  work  by  day's 
labor,  where  it  is  quite  uncertain  as  to  what  kinds  of  work  or  how  much 
of  each  kind  will  be  required,  owing  generally  to  the  character  of  the 
ground  and  foundations.  In  such  a  case  contractors  will  bid  high,  in  order 
to  cover  contingencies  which  may  arise,  and  day  labor  is  therefore  found 
profitable,  because  then  only  work  which  will  be  required  is  paid  for. 

but  because  it  would  cortaiuly  be  the  most  effectual ;  and  because  by  this  means  the 
city  government  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  subject  in  detail,  and  be  better 
enabled  to  meet  the  farmers,  hereafter,  on  the  ground  of  contract,  should  this  mode 
be  found  expedient.  In  order,  however,  to  leave  no  means  of  information  unsought, 
contracts  were  publicly  invited  by  the  city  government.  Of  the  proposals  made, 
only  one  included  all  the  operations  of  scraping,  sweeping  and  carrying  away.  This 
person  offered  to  do  the  whole  for  one  year  for  $7,009.  All  the  other  proposals 
expressly  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  scraping  and  sweeping,  and  confined 
their  offers  to  the  mere  carrying  a^vay.    The  lowest  of  these  was  f  1,800. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  city  was  alx>nt  to  perform  the  operations  on  its  own 
account,  the  same  persons  fell  in  their  offers  from  $1,800  to  $809;  and  when  this 
was  rejected,  they  offered  to  do  it  for  nothing,  and  since  the  city  operations  have 
been  commenced,  the  inquiry  now  is,  at  what  price  tliey  can  enjoy  the  privilege. 
These  facts  are  stated  because  they  strikingly  illustrate  how  Important  It  Is  to  the 
city  that  its  administration  should  take  subjects  of  this  kind  into  their  own  hands, 
until  l)y  experience  they  should  become  so  acquainted  with  them  as  to  render  their 
tdtimate  measures  the  result  of  knowledge,  and  not  of  general  surmise  and  opinion. 
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A  good  example  of  this  was  the  siphon  at  Shirley  Gut  in 
the  metropolitan  sewerage  system.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Meehan,  the  lowest  bid  on  this  work  was 
$51,000,  whereupon  the  city  undertook  it  itself,  and  finished 
it  for  135,000.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Carson,  in  his  report 
says:  — 

On  account  of  the  uncertainties  and  risks  involred,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  work  be  done  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineering 
department,  instead  of  contracting  for  it  as  a  whole. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  work  done  last  year  on  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  this  great  sewer,  the  sections  which  included 
the  siphons  at  Shirley  Gut,  the  cofferdam  at  Deer  Island  outlet, 
the  siphon  and  tunnel  under  Chelsea  Creek,  the  creek  cross- 
ing in  Medford,  the  siphon  and  tunnel  under  the  Mystic 
River,  were  all  done  by  day  work,  while  apparently  no  work 
of  equal  difficulty  was  intrusted  to  the  contractors.  All  of 
the  work,  indeed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  engineer, 
was  of  unusual  character :  — 

The  uncertainty  of  an  estimate  of  cost  of  deep  and  difficult  work  like 
that  on  the  metropolitan  system  can  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by 
examining  the  bids,  which  have  all  been  shown  in  the  appendices  of  this 
and  preceding  reports.  On  section  14,  for  example  (see  page  132,  Fourth 
Annual  Report),  there  were  seven  bids,  made  bj  experienced  and  skil- 
fiil  contractors,  on  the  items  included  in  the  canvass.  These  bids  ran 
from  $148,857  up  to  $208,596.  On  nearly  every  contract  section  the  per- 
centage of  variation  has  been  greater  tiian  that  in  the  illustration  just 
given.  —  Report  of  Engineer^  Fifth  Annual  Report. 

In  eleven  sections  on  the  north  metropolitan  system  the  total  of 
the  highest  bidders  was  $639,009.80,  and  the  total  of  the  lowest  bid- 
ders was  $438,326.90,  a  difference  of  $200,682  40 ;  that  is,  the  highest 
bidders  offered  to  do  it  for  almost  50  per  cent,  greater  cost  tlian  for 
what  it  was  actually  done.  — Appendix^  Fifth  Annual  Report. 

But  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  necessary  inference  that  this 
difference  in  price  is  the  saving  that  the  city  would  have  been 
able  to  make  upon  the  estimates  of  the  highest  bidder.  The 
bids  were  thought  to  run  remarkably  low.  The  chairman 
of  the  Sewerage  Commission,  Mr.  Kingman,  testified  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  more  expensive  it  would  be  to  have 
it  done  by  day  labor  P    A.    On  every  section  of  our  work  we  had  an 
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estimate  of  our  own  made,  and  die  lowest  bidder  for  the  contract  price 
would  be  much  lower  than  onr  own  estimate  of  what  the  work  could  be 
done  for.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  contractors  that  had  contracts  from  us  an 
sajing  that  thej  have  lost  money. 

The  experience  of  the  sewer  department  of  Chelsea,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  that  in  **  work  involving  anosaal  condi- 
tions .  .  •  the  bids  are  higher  than  oar  estimates."  Again, 
in  Fitchbargy  in  the  water  works  department,  owing  to  a 
heavy  head  of  water,  work  was  unusually  difficult,  and  the 
department  found  that  the  contractors  would  not  comply 
with  the  special  conditions  required  except  at  great  cost,  and 
therefore  the  department  found  it  advisable  to  do  the  work 
itself,  and  save  both  the  contractors'  profits  and  the  risk 

expense. 

JSxtrds. 

An  objection  often  urged  against  the  contract  method  is 
the  expense  involved  in  the  charges  for  "  extras.**  Changes 
are  often  made  in  the  specifications  for  work  which  are  not 
embraced  in  the  contract.  This  may  be  in  order  to  improve 
some  part,  or  to  meet  some  change  in  plan.  Then,  again, 
in  the  performance  of  the  contract,  unexpected  difficulties 
may  be  met,  such  as  were  not  contemplated  in  the  bids,  for 
which  different  construction,  or  a  different  kind  of  operation, 
is  necessary.  These  may  form  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  extra 
compensation.  As  such  expenses  are,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  excluded  from  competitive  estimates,  it  is  often 
found  that  they  are  put  at  an  exorbitant  amount,  and  thus 
make  the  cost  of  construction  greater  than  it  normally  ought 
to  be.  The  case  is  put  by  ex-Superintendent  Carter  as 
follows :  — 

We  have  often  done  work  by  day  labor,  because  we  considered  it  more 
economic ;  in  other  words,  the  conditions  were  such,  say  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sewer  in  the  vicinity  of  a  water  front,  where  there  would  be  a 
number  of  sea  walls  and  unforeseen  obstructions,  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  specify  it  in  the  contract,  and  if  it  were  let  out  by  contract 
the  contractor  would  have  an  extra  bill  to  be  allowed,  possibly  in  excess 
of  the  whole  value  of  the  contract  as  originally  let;  and  we  frequently, 
in  order  to  avoid  that,  have  done  work  of  that  character  with  our  own 
men,  and  have  done  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  more  cheaply,  as  we  only  paid 
for  what  we  came  across,  and  if  a  contractor  comes  across  something 
that  isn^t  on  the  plan,  even  if  the  damage  to  him  is  but  to  or  9500,  he  is 
frequently  able  to  go  to  court  and  have  a  large  law  suit. 
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The  chief  clerk  of  the  Chicago  department  of  public  works 
writes :  — 

When  you  take  into  consideration  the  increased  cost  on  work  done  by 
contractors  on  account  of  the  inspection  necessary  to  see  that  the  specifi- 
cations are  lived  up  to,  and  their  frequent  probability  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  work  on  any  pretext  that  could  be  considered  as  extras,  the  differ- 
ence between  what  the  city  can  perform  the  work  for,  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  work  when  let  by  contract,  is  not  as  great  as  would  appear  at  first 
sight 

Inspection. 

If  the  municipality  does  not  undertake  its  own  construo- 
tion  work,  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  supefrvise  and  inspect 
the  work  done  by  the  contractors  to  whom  the  work  is  en- 
trusted.  Thus  there  is  a  third  item  in  the  cos|;  of  .contract 
work,  which  diminishes  by  so  much  the  power  of  the  munici- 
pality to  engage  as  an  employer  of  labor.  Of  course  all 
work  done,  whether  by  contract  or  by  city,  is  under  the 
general  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  city  engineers; 
but  in  the  case  of  contract  work  more  immediate  inspection 
or  surveillance  is  deemed  necessarv,  in  order  to  insure  the 
city  against  the  employment  of  improper  materials  or  poor 
work.  The  inspector  of  the  city  on  contract  work  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  man  of  the  same  ability  as  a  foreman ;  so  that 
where  in  city  work  only  a  foreman  is  necessary,  in  con- 
tract work  there  must  be  both  an  inspector  and  a  foreman. 
This  point  is  made  by  the  city  engineer  of  Lowell :  — 

If  you  do  your  work  by  contract,  the  city  has  to  put  on  as  good  a  man 
as  the  boss  to  oversee  it  all  the  time.  His  labor  is  thrown  away.  Now, 
if  a  man  acts  as  a  boss  instead  of  an  inspector,  we  can  save  his  wages 
anyway. 

A  specific  illustration  will  best  show  the  actual  cost  as  the 
work  is  done  on  the  Boston  sewers.  In  the  report  of  the 
Street  Department  for  1894,  the  cost  of  construction  of  four 
sewers  by  contractors  is  given  (Bay  State  Road,  Deerfield 
Street,  Rockwell  Street  and  Batavia  Street) .  The  total  cost 
aggregated  $29,178.09,  of  which  $19,309.65  was  paid  to 
contractors,  the  city  supplying  most  of  the  materials ;  the 
cost  of  inspection  aggregated  $1,545.11,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  construction. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  presume  that  this  is  other 
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thaD  a  typical  example  in  such  work.  In  Lynn  all  the 
sewers  with  slight  exceptions  are  constructed  by  contract. 
In  the  year  1893  the  total  expenditure  for  this  department 
was  $46,836,999  and  the  items  charged  to  <*  inspection " 
amounted  to  $3,456.35,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expense.* 

To  the  question,  "  What  percentage  of  the  whole  cost  of 
contraction  is  paid  for  inspection  P'^  the  following  answers 
have  been  received :  f  — 


Nashville, 
Lincoln,   . 
Minneapolis, 
Des  Moines, 
Seattle,    . 

Salt  Lake, 
Harrisburg, 
Patterson, 
Montreal, 
Toronto,  • 


2-5  per  cent 

2  10  per  cent.,  depending  on  kind  of  work. 

1  per  cent,  about 

1.2  per  cent  (paving).  2.2  per  cent  (sewers). 

4  per  cent  (street  grades),  7  per  cent  (lateral 
sewers). 

2.5  per  cent 

5  per  cent 
Very  small. 
5  per  cent 
1  per  cent  (minns)  to  10  per  cent,  varying  with 

magnitude  of  work. 

Plant. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  cost  of  plant.  This 
varies  much  in  the  several  departments,  as  well  as  with  the 
kinds  of  work  done  in  the  different  departments.  Thus, 
in  building,  various  kinds  of  appliances  are  used,  such  as 
hoisting  machinery,  pile  drivers,  engines,  etc.,  while  in 
ordinary  street  and  sewer  construction  carts  and  tools  are 
all  that  are  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  more  advanced 
kinds  of  street  and  sewer  work,  complicated  appliances  are 
often  necessary,  as,  for  example,  in  street  construction,  road 


*  To  take  an  example  from  street  paving,  we  have  the  following  estimates,  in  the 
report  of  the  roadway  engineer  of  Toronto,  for  fonr  streets.  The  total  estimated 
cost  was  $12,159.68,  and  the  total  snm  figured  for  inspection  was  $494.50.  This  was 
an  inspection  cost  varying  from  3  per  cent,  to  4.7  per  cent.,  and  averaging  3.8  per 
cent. 

t  In  these  answers  it  should  be  said  there  may  have  been  differences  of  opinion  in 
oonstrning  the  meaning  of  the  question,  as  is  perhaps  indicated  in  the  reply  from 
Mobile,  viz.,  **  This  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  the  city  has  inspectors,  and 
BO  has  the  contractor."  Of  course  the  question  referred  to  the  cost  of  city  inspection 
on  contract  work. 

Some  cities  make  inspection  of  their  own  work ;  though  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
necessary  in  the  day  system,  as  found  in  Massachusetts,  at  least  such  inspection  as 
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rollers  and  stone  crushers;  in  sewer  work,  steam  and  air 
pumps,  excavators  and  other  elaborate  machines;  again,  in 
the  construction  of  water  works,  special  machinery  is  often 
required,  as,  for  example,  in  driving  wells.  Some  of  these 
pieces  of  apparatus,  when  once  obtained,  may  be  put  to 
constant  use ;  others,  however,  are  found  necessary  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  Contractors,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  make  a  specialty  of  certain  kinds  of  work,  such  as  driv- 
ing wells  or  dredging,  etc.,  and  by  going  from  place  to  place 
keep  these  expensive  plants  in  constant  use.  Large  cities 
may  find  it  economical,  where  they  do  much  day  work,  to 
buy  such  machines  as  are  commonly  used,  but  not  those 
which  are  used  only  once  in  a  long  while;  small  cities, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  not  find  it  advisable  to  invest  in 
either. 

The  testimony  of  city  officials  must  therefore  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  city.  In  this  connection  Ex- 
Superintendent  Carter  testified  as  follows,  to  the  question 
whether  work  could  be  done  as  cheaply  by  day  labor,  where 
wages  were  the  same :  — 

A.  Yes,  irrespectiye  of  the  plant  which  tlie  city  would  have  to  havo 
which  is  now  owned  by  contractors. 

Q.  If  that  were  a  steady  thing,  the  owning  of  the  plant  would  be  a 
small  matter?  A.  Yes.  .  .  •  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  the  city  to  em- 
bark in  it.  There  are  special  contractors  that  have  a  plant  for  ^at  par- 
ticular work,  and  whereas  they  may  work  in  one  place,  there  may  be  no 
more  work  of  that  character  in  that  place  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

Large  plants  which  are  frequently  useful  may  be  found  too 
expensive  for  a  city  of  considerable  size  to  invest  in.  Thus 
the  superintendent  of  streets  in  Lawrence :  — 


It  practised  on  contract  labor.  In  Burlington,  la.,  on  day  labor  "  no  inspection  Is 
required ;  *'  in  Scranton  inspection  is  made  **  on  contract  work  only ; "  and  in  Mon- 
treal there  is  "  no  inspection  in  day  work ;  the  foreman  does  it.'^ 

Considering,  however,  such  inspection  as  might  be  found,  the  question  **  Is  the  cost 
of  inspection  to  the  city  greater  on  contract  than  on  day  labor  work  ? "  was  answered 
as  follows :  — 

Binghamton,  "  I  think  not ; "  Charleston,  "  No ; "  Harrlsburg, «« Contract ; "  Lin- 
coln, **No;*'  Minneapolis,  "Tes;'*  Mobile,  <*  There  is  practically  no  difference  in 
ooet;**  Nashville,  **Tes;"  Faterson,  "Cost  is  greater  on  day  worli;"  Providence, 
"  No ;  *'  Sacramento,  **  Somewhat ;  *'  Salt  Lake,  **  About  the  same  in  either  case ; " 
Seattle,  **  No ;  **  Toronto,  *'  Yes,  of  course." 
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Q.  Do  you  use  the  fteam  excarator  here?  A«  We  neyer  hare, 
except  on  contract  woric 

And  again :  — 

Q  Learing  the  question  of  expense  oat  of  account,  could  the  work 
have  been  done  by  the  city  departments  P  A.  A  large  portion  of  it 
could,  that  is,  the  portion  that  he  is  doing  now  is  a  reiy  difficult  piece 
of  work  to  do ;  the  city  did  not  have  the  apparatus  to  do  it. 

Q.  That  is,  it  requires  a  plant  tliat  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the 
city  to  purchase  and  hare  on  hand  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

The  city  engineer  of  Brockton  took  a  similar  view ;  a  large 

sewer  system  was  being  introduced,  and  it  was  decided  that 

it  would  be  inexpedient  to  use  day  labor :  — 

• 

This  year  it  was  unwise  .  .  .  because  this  yearns  work  is  somewhat 

different  from  preceding  years.  We  would  require  a  large  plant,  and 
with  our  limited  means  we  could  not  afford  it  We  are  running  two 
Carson  excavators,  .  .  .  and  other  things  which  contractors  hare,  and 
which  it  would  be  vexy  expensive  for  the  city  to  purchase.  ...  A  con- 
tractor is  going  to  different  places  in  the  State  and  other  States ;  he  lias 
a  large  plant  and  all  the  facilities  for  doing  work,  and  we  find  he  is  will- 
ing to  take  a  job  for  a  very  reasonable  sum.  and  give  his  plant  for  almost 
nothing.  ...  I  do  not  know  why  in  a  city  like  Brockton  ...  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  those  in  authority  to  get  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  if  there  are  any  methods,  such  as  the  employment  of  contract,  they 
should  be  taken  advantage  of. 

In  Cambridge,  according  to  the  superintendent  of  streets, 
the  same  conditions  prevailed :  — 

In  some  instances,  where  the  work  to  be  done  was  of  a  character  re* 
quiring  a  special  plant  for  the  purpose,  such  as  building  iron  bridges, 
laying  asphalt  pavement,  etc.,  the  work  has  been  done  by  contract 

On  the  other  hand,  in  New  Bedford  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  writes  that  under  proper  conditions  day  labor 
is  cheaper,  **  particularly  as  the  city  can  own  and  have  most 
complete  plants  for  work,  with  all  manner  of  labor-saving 
appliances.'' 

In  Worcester,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eddy, 
superintendent  of  sewers,  the  *'  equipment  for  doing  work 
is  most  complete,  a  full  line  of  engines,  pumps,  denicks, 
tools  of  all  kinds  and  an  excavator  being  the  property  of  the 
city.  A  shop  where  all  repairs  and  constructions  are  car- 
ried on  is  also  provided." 
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Purchase  of  Material. 

Another  question  of  relative  economy  of  method  is  that 
of  the  cost  oi  material.  Purchasers  of  large  quantities  have 
a  great  advantage  in  prices.  Moreover,  in  order  to  make 
judicious  purchases,  a  special  knowledge  of  the  market  is 
necessary.  It  is  held  on  the  one  side  that  the  contractor 
making  a  specialty  of  certain  lines  gets  an  advantage  both 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  trade  and  the  wholesale  char* 
acter  of  his  purchases. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  advantages  which  the  city 
possesses  in  this  connection.  In  certain  lines  of  materials, 
as  hand  tools,  brick,  mortar,  sand,  gravel,  paving  stone, 
asphalt,  pipe,  etc.,  large  cities  purchase  great  amounts,  and 
if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the  matter  of  supplies,  they 
ought  to  obtain  favorable  terms*.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
sewer  work  of  Boston,  brick,  cement,  pipe,  granite,  gravel, 
sand,  beside  minor  materials,  as  man-hole  covers,  etc.,  are 
supplied  to  the  contractor  by  the  city,  and  in  general  day 
work  the  tools  used  are  the  stock  of  the  department. 

EESrDENGE   AND  CONSUMPTION  OP  WaGES. 

There  remains  in  this  examination  of  the  relative  costs  of 
the  two  systems  one  last  consideration  of  an  extremely  gen- 
eral character.  The  common  practice  of  city  departments 
is  to  employ  resident  labor.  Contractors,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  generally  not  limited  to  residents,  but  take  their  labor 
from  the  cheapest  market.  It  is  probably  true  that  any  limi- 
tation on  the  contractors,  obliging  them  to  employ  resident 
labor,  would  involve  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
such  work.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  in  many  cities  prac- 
tically exclude  the  employment  of  certain  kinds  of  cheap 
labor,  such  as  Italian ;  and,  secondly,  such  a  limitation  on 
the  contractor  would  put  him  in  danger  of  having  to  meet 
with  a  combination  of  local  labor  to  raise  wages  when  they 
could  take  him  at  a  disadvantage. 

A  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  said, 
in  regard  to  such  a  rule,  **  I  think  if  that  condition  had  been 
imposed  the  price  of  labor  would  have  gone  up.**  Similar 
testimony  was  given  by  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission. 
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In  Brockton  9  where  a  large  sewer  system  was  to  be  intro- 
dneed,  the  proposals  asked  for  bids  with  and  without  this 
stipulation  of  resident  labor. 

The  following  tables  give  the  actual  bids  received :  -^ 

Brockton  Sevoer  System. 


Cltj  Labor. 

with  no  SestrictlonB. 

National  Constructioii  Company,  . 

Lucian  A.  Taylor, 

Joseph  Long, 

Metropolitan  ConBtmction  Company,   . 

Andrew  W.  Byrne, 

Dennis  O^Connell, 

Charles  McDermott,      •       .       .       . 

t-27,535  33 
28,825  G8 
81,172  12 
81,803  65 
49,674  55 
40,077  60 
47,747  30 

(23,309  14 
24,153  78 
26,185  40 
27,646  62 
80,658  20 
81,492  97 
87,753  20 

Averages, 

(256.836  23 
(36,690  89 

(201,199  81 
(28,742  75 

This  shows  an  increase  in  bid,  where  residence  was  re- 
quired, of  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  city  engineer,  however, 
the  contractors  thought  that  **  they  would  be  compelled  to 
use  resident  laborers  at  first,  but  intended  that  their  foreman 
would  rush  them  so  much  that  the  men  would  not  stand  it 
and  would  get  out,  and  then  they  would  hire  cheap  help, 
and  we  could  not  object." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
great  advantages  in  employing  resident  labor,  even  from  a 
money  point  of  view.  Resident  laborers  have  their  own 
houses  and  families  in  the  locality,  where  they  spend  their 
wajres  and  take  a  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  town.  The 
non-resident  laborer  brought  in  from  another  town  is  apt  to 
spend  only  a  part,  if  he  be  married ;  and  if  he  be  a  single 
man,  the  expenditure  is  generally  in  ways  not  wholly  cal- 
culated for  the  economic  advantage  of  himself  or  the  com- 
munity. If  the  non-resident  laborer  is  an  Italian,  scarcely 
anything  will  be  spent  where  the  work  is  done.  This  was 
asHerted,  for  eiuimple,  of  the  Italian  labor  employed  in 
Brockton. 
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Q.  Do  the  Italians  spend  much  of  their  money  hereP  A.  Not  a 
oent,  if  they  can  help  it.  Everything  comes  from  Boston,  and  comes 
through  one  man,  as  a  role.  They  live  in  shanties  and  have  a  boss  of 
^e  shanty.  —  M.  Moran^  Brockton. 

The  following  carefiil  opinion  was  given  by  the  city 
engineer  of  Maiden  to  the  officials  of  that  city  previous  to 
the  construction  of  the  city  sewer  system :  — 

The  only  grounds  on  which  it  [day  labor]  could  be  preferred  would  be 
the  presumption  that  the  work  might  be  better  performed  and  the  pos- 
sible advantage  of  retaining  the  wages  earned  among  our  own  citizens. 
It  is  commonly,  and  sometimes  plausibly,  urged  that  in  such  work  it  is 
better  to  employ  the  citizens  right  at  hand  than  to  open  the  field  to  an 
influx  of  laborers  from  other  communities,  whose  earnings  may  in  con« 
siderable  proportion  be  carried  away,  instoad  of  remaining  in  the  city 
or  town  where  the  work  is  done.  Now,  in  case  the  work  be  of  such  a 
limited  nature  that  the  resident  laborers  can  easily  perform  it  without 
embarrassing  other  departments,  it  might  be  sound  public  policy  to  give 
them  the  work  and  avoid  contract  altogether.  The  specific  cost  of  the 
item  labor  would  be  undoubtedly  greater  than  if  the  work  were  done 
by  contract.  Yet  it  might,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  seem  justifiable  to 
adopt  the  day-labor  system  under  such  circumstances.  But,  if  the  work 
is  extensive,  as  it  is  in  our  case,  and  where  the  resident  force  is  totally 
inadequate  to  perform  the  work,  then,  if  we  adopt  the  day-labor  system 
we  are  exposed  to  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  of  having  a  considerable  sum 
of  wage  earnings  carried  out  of  our  community  by  strangers,  or  of 
inviting  an  embarrassing  increase  of  the  permanent  resident  laborers 
of  our  city.  The  resident  labor  force  in  our  city  adjusts  itself  to  fit  the 
regular  departmental  work  of  the  city,  together  with  the  local  contract 
work,  and  the  ratio  between  the  laborer  and  the  work  does  not  seem  to 
vary  much  from  year  to  year. 

Cost  in  General. 

It  is  not  surprising,  with  this  conflicting  opinion  on  the 
cost  of  the  component  parts  of  city  and  contract  work,  that 
there  should  be  as  great  a  divergence  in  opinions  as  to  the 
economy  of  direct  work  by  the  city.  The  evidence  on  the 
relative  cost  of  the  two  methods  has  been  obtained  from 
several  sources :  direct  testimony  given  to  members  of  the 
Board,  or  their  representatives ;  printed  reports ;  and  answers 
to  a  schedule  of  questions  sent  to  city  officials.  Some  of  the 
answers,  it  will  be  observed,  are  based  on  existing  conditions, 
which  may  include  evil  political  and  personal  influences,  and 
others  presuppose  a  condition  of  ideal  management  of  mu- 
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nicipal  works.     The  direct  evidence  (placing  first  that  favor- 
able to  contract  work )  follows :  — 

£x-Saperintendent  Carter  of  Boston  testified  as  follows :  — 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  opinion  you  would  be  willing  to  make  a  matter 
of  record  as  to  the  relative  economy  of  contract  labor  with  municipal 
labor  P  A.  I  will  state  this,  that,  so  far  as  the  economic  question  is 
concerned,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  woiic  .  .  .  but 
so  far  as  ordinary  work  in  general  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  contractors  can  hire  men  for  $1.25  and  (1.30,  and  do  the  work 
less  than  the  municipal  authorities,  who  pay  $2.00  a  day. 

Chairman  Perkins  of  the  Highway  Commission :  — 

I  think  the  town  officials  substantially  agree  that  by  contract  a  job 
can  be  dime  cheaper. 

Contractor  Meehan  of  Boston  said  that  the  city  cannot 
build  an  ordinary  sewer  as  cheaply  as  the  contractors. 
City  Engineer  Marble  of  Lawrence :  — 

Q.  Could  that  work  hare  been  done  by  day  labor  without  any  great 
increase  of  expense  P  A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  increase  would  be,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  men  could  have  done  it,  excepting  what  they 
are  doing  now. 

In  Taunton  City  Engineer  King  estimated  a  saving  to  the 
city  tiirough  contract  work  of  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  super- 
intendent of  streets  found  contract  work  much  cheaper. 

Engineer  Pike  of  the  metropolitan  sewer :  — 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
city  labor  in  comparison  with  contract  labor  P  A.  Yes ;  my  experi- 
ence is  that  the  city  or  government  or  the  State  can  do  the  work  as 
cheaply  as  a  contractor.  ...  I  have  worked  two  years  on  the  metropol- 
itan sewer,  and  will  leave  it  to  the  chief  engineer  as  to  whether  he  has 
not  done  portions  of  that  State  work  for  the  State  as  cheaply  as  any 
contractor  has  done  it. 

Q.  Was  this  regular  work,  or  some  special  work  P  A.  It  was  regu^ 
lar  work.  Some  of  it  was  work  that  contractors  had  thrown  up,  and 
some  of  it  was  work  that  the  State  had  done  to  satisfy  itself  how  cheaply 
it  could  be  done.  .  .  • 

Q.  What  was  that  particular  work?  A.  It  was  the  tunnelling  in 
the  metropolitan  sewer  through  the  asylum  grounds  at  Somerville. 

Engineer  Greenlaw  of  the  metropolitan  sewer  said  that  under 
proper  conditions  day  work  would  be  cheaper  than  contract 
work,  and  that  under  present  conditions  it  was  just  as  cheap. 
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City  Engineer  Bowera  of  Lowell :  — 

We  can  build  sewers  as  cheap  to-day  as  you  can  by  contract 

City  Engineer  Haetinga  of  Cambridge  said  that  the  cost 
of  city  work  had  been  found  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  contract  work. 

City  Engineer  Walther  of  Holyoke :  — 

I  think  we  hare  always  got  other  work  [other  than  city  buildings] 
done  as  cheaply  as  by  contractors,  —  that  is,  unless  they  import  Italians. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  oontnictoro  here  to  hire  home  labor. 

Superintendent  of  Sewers  Eddy  of  Worcester  writes  that 
it  is  thought  that  the  work  done  by  the  department  was 
••  cheaper  than  the  contractor  would  have  done  it.** 

Superintendent  of  Highways  Works  of  Fitchburg  said  that 
the  city  can  do  its  own  work  cheaper  than  the  contrac- 
tor. In  one  case  proposals  were  made  by  the  city  for  a 
piece  of  sewer  work;  the  highway  department  bid  on  it 
and  got  the  contract,  and  made  money  on  it. 

Superintendent  of  Streets  Eames  of  Somerville  said  that 
he  could  do  work  cheaper  than  the  contractor. 

Assistant  City  Engineer  Endicott  of  Chelsea  said  that 
some  of  the  eewcr  work  indicated  that  the  city  could  do  it 
cheaper  itself  than  by  contract. 

An  illustration  of  cheaper  work  done  by  the  city  was  given 
by  Contractor  Mcchan  of  Boston ,  where  the  city  broke  its 
own  stone  during  the  winter  of  1890,  thus  obtaining  it  at  a 
less  cost  than  it  could  have  been  bought  of  contractors. 

Assistant  City  Engineer  Davis  of  Cambridge  cited  some 
of  the  city  sewer  work  which  was  done  cheaper  per  foot 
than  by  the  contractors. 

Superintendent  of  Streets  Dickinson  of  Springfield  gave 
an  instance  of  concrete  paving :  — 

We  did  not  have  a  concrete  pavement  until  last  year,  when  the  city 
engineer  and  myself  studied  up  and  took  a  gang  of  men.  and  we  laid  the 
concrete  paving  for  (1.75  a  square  yard,  and  that  is  much  cheaper  than 
any  contractor  would  have  done  it 

The  following  opinion  of  Mr.  Budolph  Hering,  a  distin- 
gaished  civil  engineer,  in  a  report  to  the  Tax  Payers'  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Baltimore,  is  to  the  effect  that  contract  labor  is 
cheaper  in  such  conditions  as  are  found  in  American  cities :  — 

Tho  sowers  aro  being  built  by  the  city  officers  on  the  daj-labor  system, 
the  city  buying  tho  materials  and  doing  tho  work  of  building.  Yon 
dcsiro  my  opinion  as  to  whether  better  and  more  economical  results  are 
secured  by  this  method  or  by  building  the  work  under  the  restriction  of 
a  contract  Theoretically,  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  the  same 
ability  to  conduct  work  prevails  in  the  city  department,  and  the  same 
freedom  of  action  exists  in  the  employment  of  labor  and  purchase  of 
materials,  then  day-labor  work  will  be  cheaper  than  contract  work,  by 
the  sum  of  money  which  the  contractor  is  supposed  to  earn  over  and 
aboTo  his  expenses,  and  for  his  time  in  supervising  the  construction. 
It  is  sometimes  economical,  however,  to  do  public  work  by  day  labor, 
where  it  is  quite  uncertain  as  to  what  kinds  of  work  or  how  much  of 
each  kind  will  be  required,  owing  generally  to  the  character  of  fho 
ground  and  foundations.  In  such  a  case  contractors  will  bid  high,  in 
order  to  cover  contingencies  which  may  arise,  and  day  labor  is  there- 
fore found  profitable,  because  then  only  work  which  will  be  required  is 
paid  for. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  found  that,  with  the  organization  for 
conducting  publio  work  in  our  American  municipalities,  the  contract 
system  is  almost  exclusively  preferred  and  adopted,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  has  given  satisfaction.  Our  custom  of  exposing  city  officers  to  fre- 
quent changes  and  their  inability  therefore  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  and  trained  to  do  their  special  work  is  one  reason  for 
this  preference.  Another  one  is.  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  competent 
men  to  enter  a  city^s  employ  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  work  is 
properly  done  according  to  definite  specifications  than  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  work  themselves,  and  of  the  directing 
of  the  expenditure  of  publio  money  on  their  own  judgment ;  because  city 
salaries  and  guarantees  of  permanent  employment  are  not  usually 
sufficient  to  command  men  having  the  necessary  ability  for  such  posi- 
tions, and  also  to  secure  as  many  of  them  as  may  be  required  for  the 
work. 

Therefore,  I  believe  your  city,  as  well  as  others,  could  be  better 
served  by  the  contract  system.  While  your  work  would  not  be  done 
better  than  it  is  now,  it  would,  I  think,  be  done  cheaper  (as  your  condi- 
tions presumably  resemble  those  in  other  cities),  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  strong  personal  motive  and  the  vigilance  for  economy  from 
the  self-interest  of  the  contractor.  There  is  evidently  ability  in  the 
pre8(!nt  department  for  building  sewer  work.  If  this  should  be  devoted 
to  framing  the  necessary  specifications  and  to  supervising  the  work  by 
thorough  inspection,  I  do  not  think  that  its  high  quality  would  injuri- 
ously suffer  by  a  change  to  the  contract  system. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  undertakes  to  do  its  own  work  on 
streets  and  sewers,  and  for  that  purpose  has  organized  its 
department  on  independent  lines ;  and  in  this,  according  to 
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the  statement  of  the  engineer  of  the  department,  seems  to 
have  been  saccessful  in  doing  the  work  cheaper  than  it  could 
have  been  done  by  contract.  The  following  statement  ap- 
pears in  the  report  of  Mr.  Hatton,  engineer  in  charge,  in  the 
report  for  1894  of  the  street  and  sewer  depai-tment :  — 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  Statement  A,  and  ask  that  you  give  it 
a  careful  perusal,  at  least  its  results  or  totals,  in  which  I  have  carefully 
compared  the  prices  paid  for  contract  work  and  the  cost  of  the  same 
classes  of  work  by  force  account  Last  year's  figures  are  brought  into 
this  schedule  for  contract  work,  because  the  last  two  years*  work  covers 
almost  all  classes  of  work  likely  to  be  done  during  the  construction  of 
the  system ;  if  you  will  compare  these  last  three  lines  of  totals,  you  will 
find  that  the  work  has  been  done  by  force  account  just  25  per  cent,  less 
than  by  contract,  and,  while  our  contract  work  has,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  done  very  satisfactorily,  yet  it  goes  without  further  argument,  that 
by  force  account  work  can  be  done  much  more  thorough. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  sewer,  inlet  or  man-hole  built 
during  the  year  have  been  kept  separate,  so  that  the  department  can  tell 
to  a  certainty  what  all  the  classes  of  work  are  costing.  Profile  or  rock 
cutting  has  been  taken  in  the  work  done  by  force  account  as  well  as  by 
contract  work,  and  in  several  cases  the  actual  cost  of  rock  cutting  has 
been  separated  from  the  earth  excavation.  All  this  system  has  caused 
much  detail  work  upon  the  part  of  the  department,  but  I  believe  its 
results  have  paid  for  the  extra  work. 

The  average  citizen  believes  that  when  a  man  is  working  for  a  city 
by  the  day  he  has  what  might  be  called  a  **  snap,^*  and  he  is  right  when 
the  man  is  put  to  work  and  kept  there  through  the  influence  of  politics ; 
but  when  each  man  is  employed  for  his  apparent  fitness  for  the  work 
assigned  him  without  the  question  as  to  how  he  votes,  and  when  he  fails 
to  do  the  work  desired  of  him  (which  is  an  honest  day's  labor)  is  dis- 
missed, then,  and  only  then,  can  municipal  work  be  successfully  and 
cheaply  done  by  force  account ;  and,  although  1  have  been  connected  long 
enough  with  public  works  to  know  that  this  is  an  ideal  condition,  yet  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  exists  in  this  department,  as  Statement 
A  will  demonstrate.  I  should  have  previously  mentioned  that  the  wages 
paid  our  common  laborers  in  the  sewer  department  have  been  $1.50  per 
day,  whereas  contractors  have  paid  for  the  same  labor  |1.25 ;  our  saving 
has  been  made  by  getting  the  pick  of  men,  and  holding  them  to  a  day^s 
work  (pages  106, 107).* 


*  The  details  referred  to  aboTe  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  roadwaj  engineer  to 
the  city  engineer.  Five  streets  were  done  by  day  labor,  tIe.,  Macpherson  Avenue, 
Leslie  Street,  Grafton  Avcnae,  Shaw  Street,  King  Street  subway  sidewalks.  The 
comparisons  made  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  viz.,  Grafton  Street,  with 
estimated  contract  prices.  In  the  case  where  actnal  bids  were  made,  the  lowest  bid 
was  $1,989,  and  the  city  did  the  same  for  91,834.96.  The  cost  of  Inspection  and 
department  expenses  are  added  to  the  cost  of  the  ^y  work.  According  to  the  same 
report,  however,  only  one  contractor  appears  to  have  made  any  bids  on  the  work 
done  in  this  department. 
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In  Toronto  the  experienoe  in  the  street  department  seems 
to  have  been  similar.  The  citj  engineer,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1891,  says :  — 

In  regard  to  the  paying  work  that  has  been  done  by  day  labor,  It  Ib 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  has  been  most  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically performed.  Mr.  Ellis*  In  his  report  hereafter  given,  gives 
some  details  la  regard  to  the  work  at  the  King  Street  subway,  showing 
that  it  has  been  yeiy  cheaply  done,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  contract 
work  of  a  similar  class.  Very  complete  details  of  this  work  were  pre- 
pared for  and  submitted  to  the  special  committee  of  the  city  council  that 
was  appoin^d  to  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  from  these  details  I 
give  below  a  statement  showing  the  exact  cost  of  the  concrete  base,  of 
the  granite  paving  and  of  tamarao  paving  per  square  yard.  These 
statements  of  cost  are  given  in  such  detail  that  Uie  information  they 
afford  may  prove  interesting  (^page  28). 

The  following  table  comprises  answers  to  two  questions, 
intended  to  bring  out  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  differ- 
ence of  cost  between  the  two  systems  of  determining  wages, 
which  were  sent  to  yarious  city  officials^  as  follows :  — 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  difference  in  cost  where  the  wage 
rate  is  not  fixed  by  city  ordinance,  but  determined  by  the  superintendent 
of  streets,  or  whoever  might  be  in  charge  of  construction? 

Please  state  difference  in  cost  of  construction  (percent)  between  c<m- 
tract  and  day  labor  in  cases  where  the  rate  <^  wages  of  municipal  labor 
is  fixed  by  ordinance. 


Difference  in  Cost  between  Contract 
and  Day  Labor,  where  Wage 
Bate  is  under  the  Control  of  the 
Superintendent, 


Difference  in  Cost  between  Contract 
and  Day  Labor,  where  the  Wage 
Hate  is  fixed  by  Ordinance, 


Boston,  Park  Department, 


If  the  rate  of  wages  is  the  only  canse  of 
difference,  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  contract  work. 


Brockton^  Sewer  Department. 


With  a  bead  of  department  eqnal  in 
energy  and  business  ability  to  the 
average  contractor,  and  unhampered 
by  politics  and  free  to  buy  his  labor 
at  the  market  price,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  work  should  not  be  done  as 
cheaply  by  the  city  as  by  a  contract, 
or  as  the  incentive  to  personal  gain, 
which  would  be  lacking  in  the  case 
of  the  head  of  department,  would  i)e 
balanced  by  the  contractor's  probable 
profit. 


Probably  20  to  25  per  cent. ;  that  is  to 
say,  work  costing  ft  1.00  by  contract 
labor  would  cost  from  $1  20  to  |1.25 
by  city  labor  (this  is  for  the  pipe 
sewer  work) ;  the  cost  of  the  labor 
itself  would  be  much  more. 
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Difference  in  Cost  between  Contract 
and  Day  Labor,  where  Wage 
Rate  %»  under  the  Control  of  the 
Superintendent — Continued. 


Difference  in  Cost  between  Contract 
and  Day  Labor,  where  the  Wage 
Bate  is  fixed  by  Ordinance — 
Continued. 


Chelsea,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 


From  15  to  20  per  cent. 


I 


Chelsea,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 


It  wonid  be  impossible  to  state.  OrdI* 
nary  work  is  done  by  oon  tract.  Work 
iDYoMng  nnasnal  conditions  Is  done 
by  the  dky,  as  we  And,  in  snch  cases, 
the  bids  are  higher  than  onr  estimates. 


Lowell,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. 


Very  slight,  if  any  difference  at  ali,  and 
even  at  that  we  practically  lose  con- 
trol of  streets  when  contractors  are  at 
work  there. 


In  some  cases  we  have  bnilt  sewers  on 
parallel  streets  cheaper  than  con- 
tractors haTO  done,  and  ordinance 
says  we  mnst  pay  skilled  laborers 
f  2.00  per  day. 


^  Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 


Cannot.    Day  work  has  proven  to  be  not 
only  better  bnt  less  in  cost. 


Marlborough,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 

I  Fifty  per  cent,  excess  by  day  labor. 


Newton,  Resident  Engineer, 


If  the  superintendent  or  whoever  may 
be  in  charge  of  the  construction  by 
day  work  were  left  entirely  free,  with- 
out any  political  influence  or  popular 
sentiment  other  than  that  which  con- 
trols the  contractor,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  use  the  same  means  adopted  by  the 
contractor  for  obtaining  labor  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  he  is  a  man  of  good 
executive  ability,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  work  cannot  be  performed  at  less 
cost  than  by  contract;  but  usually 
the  self-interest  of  the  contractor  leads 
to  extra  exertion  and  more  thought 
than  is  usually  given  by  the  offlcial  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  the  difference 
in  cost  will  probably  average  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  contractor. 


We  have  no  basis  of  comparison  as  to 
the  difference  in  cost  of  construction 
by  contract  or  by  day  labor,  except 
on  the  sewer  work,  where  for  labor 
alone  it  has  ranged  from  10  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  city  to  25  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  oontract  system.  I 
think  usually  there  is  a  difference, 
with  the  average  superintendent,  of 
from  7  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  contract  system. 


Salem,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 

No  difibrenoe.  I  hire  men  who  are  able 
to  do  a  good  day's  work  and  make 
them  do  it,  and  am  willing  to  pay 
them  for  it. 


Atlanta,  Secretary  Park  Commission, 


Contract  work  Is  about  10  per  cent,  less 
(cash). 
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Difference  in  Cost  between  Contmct 
and  Day  Labor^  where  Wage 
Rale  is  under  the  Control  of  the 
Superintendent —  Continaed. 


Difference  in  Cost  between  Contract 
and  Day  Labor ^  where  the  Wage 
Rate  is  fixed  by  Ordinance  — 
Continued. 


Raltimore^  Ifd.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. 


The  cost  bj  day's  labor  is  10  to  15  per 
cent  more  than  by  contract. 


Birmingham^  Eng^  Road  Surveyor. 


This  would  depend  entiielj  npon  the 
superintendent. 


Buffalo^  Assistant  Chief  Engineer^  Department  Public  Works, 


As  to  what  the  diflbrenoo  wonld  be  nnder 
the  two  systems  if  the  wa;^  rate  were 
not  fixed  by  the  ordinances,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  state  with  so  little  ex- 
perience; bnt  I  am  confident  that  it 
wonld  be  mnch  greater  than  the  per- 
centage stated  above  (8  per  cent ). 
Contractors  at  the  present  time  on  dty 
worlc  of  all  nature  are  required  by  the 
ordinances  to  pay  for  ordinary  lalx>r 
fl.60  per  day,  and  discriminate 
against  no  one  either  as  to  wages  or 
their  afllliation  with  labor  societies 
and  in  the  question  of  rates,  a  day 
consisting  of  eight  hours  pei^ormed 
in  nine  consecutive  hours,  and  they 
are  prohibited  from  working  their  la- 
borers and  employees  in  excess  of  this 
except  in  emergency,  and  this  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half. 


I  can  only  state  the  diflbrenoe  in  cost  of 
construction  under  the  two  systems 
in  the  manner  of  repairs  to  street 
pavement  which  have  been  made  by 
the  city  at  8  per  cent  less  cost  than 
under  the  contract  system  and  fur- 
nishing work  of  a  much  better  grade. 
But  I  will  state  under  the  contract 
system  the  rate  of  wages  was  not 
fixed  by  the  ordinances,  and  if  they 
had  been  would  probably  make  a 
mnch  larger  showing  in  favor  of  the 
city's  work. 


BuffalOt  Superintendent  Park  Commission, 


The  Park  Superintendent  has  full  power 
to  hire  and  discharge  all  workmen, 
and  he  would  be  incompetent  if  he 
cannot  do  the  work  as  cheaply  as  a 
contractor  could. 


Chicago,  Superintendent  South  Park  Commission, 

It  would  depend  entirely  npon  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  was  superin* 
tendent. 


Cliicago,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 
Twenty-five  per  cent.  |  Thirty  per  cent. 


Cleveland,  Secretary  Park  Commission, 


Sttimate  at  least  10  per  cent,  favor  con- 
tract. 


Detroit,  Secretary  Board  Public  Works, 


Taking  into  consideration  the  kind  of 
men  obliged  to  employ  and  time  fixed 
by  ordinance,  50  per  cent. 
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D^erence  in  Cost  between  Contract 
and  Day  Labor^  where  Wage 
Bale  is  under  the  Control  of  the 
Superintendent — Concluded. 


Difference  in  Cost  between  Contract 
and  Day  Labor,  where  the  Wage 
Bate  is  fixed  by  Ordinance'^ 
Concluded. 


Lincoln,  City  Engineer. 


It  a  competent  and  oonscientioas  fore- 
man is  pat  in  charge  of  the  work  and 
given  full  anthority,  bo  that  he  can 
discharge  men  whp  do  not  do  a  fnll 
day's  work,  as  he  would  for  a  con- 
tractor, it  is  possible,  I  think,  to  do  it 
a  cheaply  as  by  contract.  But  usu- 
y  on  city  work  this  is  not  the  case. 


Louisville,  Superintendent  of  Streets* 
None,  as  wages  are  the  same.  |  Twen^  per  cent. 


Ko  diflbrenoe. 


Louisville,  Chief  Engineer. 
I 

Minneapolis,  City  Engineer, 


The  question  of  cheapness  depends 
largely  on  wages  paid ;  last  summer 
the  cirr  paid  $1.75  for  10  hours*  labor 
and  93.00  to  $3.50  for  teams.  Con- 
tractors never  paid  more  than  $1.50 
and  $3.00. 


New  York  City,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, 

If  preraiUng  rates  were  paid,  no  di£^r-  |  Probably  4/100  to  6/100  on  wages  and 
enoe.  I        time  alone. 


Philadelphia,  Chief  Engineer  Bureau  of  Surveys. 
Contract  system  would  be  less  costly.       | 

Washington,  D.  C,  Engineer  Commissioner, 

Where  there  is  satisfl&ctory  competition,  I 
and  no  combination ,  the  results  would  | 
be  approximately  the  same. 


Wilmington,  Del,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 


Variable,  according  to  how  much  poli- 
tics would  creep  in. 


A  circular  inquiry  was  sent  out  to  officials  of  city  depart- 
ments in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  possibility  of 
doing  day  work  as  cheaply  as  contract  work.  The  forms 
of  the  answers,  however ,  indicate  that  sometimes  actual 
experience  was  considered.  They  also  occasionally  include 
statements  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done ;  these  have 
1)een  left  in  where  necessary  to  convey  the  sense  of  the 
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official,  although  the  questions  generally  are  considered  sepa- 
rately. These  tables  must  be  read  with  care,  as  the  informa- 
tion is  not  always  explicit.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  questions  were  asked.  The  question,  it  should 
be  observed,  asked  whether  the  work  could  be  done  by  the 
city  as  xotll  and  aa  cheaply.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  in 
some  cases  both  these  factors,  cheapness  and  quality,  con- 
trolled the  person  making  the  answer,  and  where  the  answers 
are  not  explicit  on  this  point  they  have  been  marked  thus  (*) . 
But  it  is  believed,  from  an  examination  of  the  tenor  of  the 
replies  of  the  same  experts  on  other  questions  and  of  other 
experts  on  the  same  question,  that  these  obscure  answers 
refer  almost  invariably  to  cheapness  and  not  to  quality  of 
work  done.  The  evidence  given  by  these  answers  as  to  the 
comparative  quality  of  day  and  contract  work  will  be  found 
under  the  head  *•  Quality  of  Work  in  General.  ** 

Another  observation  should  be  made  on  the  form  of  this 
question,  which  asks  if  the  city  can  do  ''all"  of  its  own 
work  as  well  and  as  cheaply.  It  goes  without  saying  that, 
if  this  question  is  read  with  absolute  literalness,  the  replies 
would  vary  much  from  those  that  would  be  obtained  if  the 
question  only  meant  the  general  run  of  city  work.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  this  question  was  taken  literally  in  some 
cases,  but  as  a  general  rule  probably  not ;  at  least  that  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  careful  comparison.  Those  replies,  however, 
which  are  marked  (f)  are  answers  to  the  same  question  with 
the  word  "all,''  above  referred  to,  left  out.  These  replies, 
imperfect  as  their  meaning  may  be,  are  of  value  if  the  above 
assumptions  are  correct,  and  they  are  included  since  they 
give  a  wider  range  of  information. 

Question :  —  *•  Would  it  be  possible  for  your  city  to  do  all 
of  its  own  work  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  if  done  under 
contract  ?  " 

Boston,  Park  Department.  —  It  could  be  done  as  well  but  not  so  cheaply. 

Brockton,  Sewer  Department, — Not  so  cheaply ;  and  in  oar  present  con- 
dition (in  the  midst  of  building  a  large  sewerage  system)  the  city 
might  be  unable  to  employ  enough  local  labor. 

-^—  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Hardly.* 


*  t  See  ezplaxuitloii  above. 
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Cambridge,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Yes.* 

Chelsea,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  I  do  not  think  the  cost  would  differ. 

Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  As  well,  not  as  cheaply. 

Hayerhill,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Emphatically,  yes.* 

Lowell,  Superintendent  of  Setvers.  —  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
our  work  is  far  superior  and  fully  as  cheap,  taking  into  considera- 
tion inspectors  and  extras. 

Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Would  depend  upon  con<!Qtions.* 

Marlborough,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  — Work  is  not  done  so  cheaply. 

New  Bedford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. — I  think  so.  I  think  the 
contractor's  profit  could  be  saved  if  the  superintendent  has  charge 
of  pay  and  men  regardless  of  politics  and  politicians ;  quality  of 
work  to  be  the  same. 

Kewburyport,  Superintendent  of  Streets, — It  would  and  could  be  done 
better  by  the  city.* 

Pittsfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets. —Yea,  better  ♦ 

Salem,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Yes ;  under  certain  conditions.* 

Springfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Sewers.  —  In  this  department, 

yes.* 

Worcester,  Secretary  Central  Labor  Union.  —  Yes.* 

Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Yes.* 

Atlanta,  Park  Commission.  —  Difficult  but  possible  in  park  work.* 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. — No.* 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  City  Engineer. — Possibly,  if  politics  were  elimi- 
nated* t 

Birmingham,  Eng.,  Boad  Surveyor. — As  we  do  a  large  portion  of  work 
with  our  men,  we  are  able  to  state  that  it  is  .  .  .  cheaper  than  by 
contract,  and  we  see  no  difficulty  in  extending  it 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  ...  Not  cheaper* 
We  are  frequently  surprised  at  the  low  bids  receired. 

*t  For  explanation  of  these  referenoeB  see  page  66. 
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Brooklyn,  X.  T ,  D^partmetU  of  Parks,  —  It  is  possible,  but  hardly  proba- 
ble, as  laborers  for  a  municipality  do  not  work  so  indostriously  as 
they  do  for  contractors  * 

SuperiniefidetU  of  Streets,  —  As  well,  —  yes. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  CUy  Surveyor,--  Yes  ♦  f 

Chicago,  m..  Superintendent  South  Park  Commission,  —  There  is  some 
work  which  we  could  not  do  so  cheaply  as  we  get  it  done  by  contract 

-  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  No.* 

— -  Superintendent  of  Streets,  —  ...  As  cheaply,  no. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Mayor^s  Secretary, — It  is  thooght  not  by  the  officials  of 
this  city.* 

Park  Commission,  — I  think  not* 

Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  Emphatically,  no.* 

Denver,  Col.,  Chief  Engineer. — Not  only  would  it  be  possible,  but  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  city  could  do  all  of  its  own  work  .  .  . 
cheaper  than  if  done  by  contract  This  is  presuming  that  the  work 
would  be  carried  on  regardless  of  politics  and  political  pulls. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Board  of  Public  Works, —  .  .  .  Would  cost  more  f 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Secretary  Board  of  Public  Works,  —  With  the  same 
option  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  material  and  employ 
labor  as  the  contractors  can  and  do,  —  an  honest  government  under- 
stood,— the  work  would  be  done  cheaper;  advantages  would  be 
buying  in  larger  quantities,  steady  employment  of  labor,  etc.,  giving 
an  opportunity  to  select  the  best  and  most  faithful  men. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Yes.*  f 

Indianapolis,  Ind ,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. —  I  think  not* 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  City  Engineer. — It  might  be  possible.*  f 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Chief  Engineer.  —  Yes.* 

Superintendent  of  Streets, — No.* 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  City  Engineer,  —  Yes,  if  the  same  wages  were  paid  f 

Mobile,  Ala ,  City  Engineer,  —  I  suppose  it  would,  if  conducted  strictly 
by  one  chief  in  charge  with  full  power  to  act*t 

*  t  For  explAnation  of  these  referentes  fee  p«ge  66. 
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Nashville,  Tenn.,  City  Engineer.  —  ...  Kot  as  cheaply  as  by  contract f 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Engineer'^ 8  Office.  —  In  the  doing  o£  work  by  day 
labor,  if  the  engineer  or  superintendent  is  a  man  of  good  executive 
ability,  and  is  allowed  to  conduct  the  work  as  to  the  employment  of 
labor,  the  kind  and  amount,  absolutely  without  interference,  the  work 
can  be  done  in  many  cases  ...  as  cheaply  as  by  contract  But  as 
things  are  in  cities,  the  work,  I  think,  had  much  better  be  done  by 
contract,  under  proper  specifications  and  supervision.  Some  work 
must  always  ot  necessity  be  done  by  day  work.! 

New  York  City,  Department  Fublit  Parks,  -—  •  •  .  But  not  as  cheaply. 

—  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  No.* 

Faterson,  N.  J.,  Street  Commissioner,  —  Would  be  possible.*  f 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chief  Bureau  of  Highways,  —  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  city  to  do  all  of  its  own  work  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  if 
done  under  contract* 

^-—  Chief  Engineer  Bureau  Surveys,  —  No.* 

Providence,  R.  L,  Department  Public  Works,  —  Some  parts  could  be  done 
as  cheaply,  but  a  large  part  could  notf 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Commissioner  Public  Works, — I  think  so.*  f 

Salt  Lake  City,  Chairman  Board  Public  Works, — Yes,  if  it  is  possible  to 
organize  the  supervising  and  labor  forces  independent  of  politics.*  f 

Scranton,  Pa ,  Street  Commissioner,  — No.*  f 

Seattle,  "Wash.,  City  Engineer,  —  We  are  now  doing  all  large  sewer  work 
by  day^s  labor  satisfactorily,  but  a  year  ago  it  cost  double  contract 
rate.t 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  Superintendent  Sewers,  —  No.* 

Toronto,  Ont,  City  Engineer,  —  Yes,  as  a  rule,  if  the  officials  are  not  too 
much  hampered  or  interfered  with.*  f 

Washington,  D.  C,  Engineer  Commissioner,  —  It  would  be  possible  for 
our  city  to  do  all  its  work  ...  as  cheaply  as  if  done  under  contract, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

Wilmington,  Del ,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  —  Possibility  has  become 
fact,  having  done  most  of  our  work  by  force  account  during  last 
three  years  at  a  saving  of  25  per  cent 

^  t  For  explanation  of  these  references  see  page  66. 
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Quality  of  Work  is  General. 

In  determining  which  method  of  doing  public  works  is  the 
more  economical^  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  expense 
alone.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  both  methods  must 
be  compared,  for  this  is  an  equally  important  constituent  of 
cost.  On  the  quality  of  the  work  depends  not  only  the  dura- 
tion of  its  usefulness,  but  also  its  suitability  and  effective- 
ness while  in  use ;  when  the  work  is  poorly  done,  not  only 
will  a  new  construction  be  sooner  required,  but  the  expenses 
of  maiDtenance  will  be  increased.  Both  the  durability  of 
the  materials  and  the  character  of  the  construction  affect  the 
quality  of  the  work  done ;  poor  paving  stones  will  quickly 
wear  down,  but  if  they  are  poorly  laid  they  will  become 
uneven  and  wear  much  faster;  inferior  mortar  will  cause 
a  sewer  to  leak  and  break,  but  if  it  is  poorly  constructed 
it  may  fall  in,  though  proper  materials  were  used.  The 
question  arises.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  contract  and  day  labor?  Is  there  any  supe- 
riority in  work  done  by  the  city  which  will  counterbalance 
the  alleged  extra  cost?  Of  course  in  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract a  certain  standard  of  excellence  is  required,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  the  contractor  may  be  held  without  difficulty 
to  the  performance  thereof  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
The  whole  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  contractors  can  be  held  and  are  held  up  to  the 
contract  specifications.  Is  it  possible  for  the  contractors  to 
evade  the  watchfulness  of  the  inspector?  Is  the  inspector  a 
corrupt  tool  of  the  contractor? 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  this  evidence,  two  other 
points  may  be  noticed.  Even  though  the  contractor  fidth- 
fully  performs  the  contract  to  the  letter,  it  is  sometimes 
claimed  that  day  work  is  superior,  because  not  only  does  the 
city  do  the  work  in  a  manner  that  fiilfils  the  requirements 
of  the  original  plan,  but  it  also  may  improve  on  it  according 
to  the  particular  demands  that  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  This  also  is  practised  in  contract  work,  but  not  so 
freely,  as  the  claims  for  extras  are  always,  if  possible,  avoided. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  practicable  for  the  city  to  avoid 
any  risk  as  to  the  quality  of  materials  used,  where  large 
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quantities  are  necessary,  by  stipulating  certain  standard 
articles  easily  capable  of  identification,  or  by  purchasing 
them  on  its  own  account  and  supplying  them  to  the  con- 
tractors.  In  that  case  the  inspection  required  is  mainly 
to  see  that  the  proper  methods  of  construction  are  used. 
Again,  the  work  done  entirely  by  the  city  is  by  no  means 
always  free  from  the  imputation  of  defective  work  and  even 
the  suspicion  of  fraud. 

It  is  not  easy,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  obtain  systematic 
and  complete  information  on  many  most  important  facts  as 
to  the  relative  quality  of  contract  and  day  labor.  Many 
illustrations  might  be  given  showing  exceptional  fiEU^ts,  but 
these  should  not  control  our  judgment.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  general  facts  on  which  it  is  practical  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  experts.  The  following  question  was  asked 
of  various  city  officials  in  charge  of  public  works  in  Masssr 
chusetts  and  elsewhere :  — - 

"Is  it  possible,  in  deep  sewer  or  underground  work,  for 
contractors  to  slight  specifications  ?  " 

The  question  was  put  in  this  particular  form  in  order  to 
get  a  verdict  on  the  possibility  of  fraud  in  those  cases  where 
it  seemed  most  easy  to  practise.  The  answers  are  classed 
in  three  groups,  according  to  their  general  tenor :  — 

1.  Those  which  imply  a  general  probability  if  not  an 
actual  condition  of  inferior  work. 

2.  Those  which  are  conditional ;  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  inspectors  or  on  the  practice  of  extraordinary 
precautions. 

3.  Those  which  assert  a  general  performance  of  the  con- 
tract according  to  specifications.  The  classification  is  only 
for  general  purposes  of  convenience  and  comparison,  and 
cannot  claim  any  especial  authority. 

Question:  —  "  Is  it  possible  in  deep  sewer  or  underground 
work  for  contractors  to  slight  specifications  ?  " 

1.  Probability  of  Inferior  Work  under  Contract. 

Cambridge,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Contractors  usually  have  great 
regard  for  specifications,  although  it  is  generally  possible  in  any 
sort  of  a  contract  to  slight  the  work. 
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Lowell,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  More  than  probable,— actaaL 
Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  ^Ye&. 

New  Bedford,  JDeparlment  of  Public  Works,  —  It  is  possible  for  oon* 
tractors  to  slight  underground  work  in  many  ways,  when  any  great 
amount  of  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Newton,  Resident  Engineer. — Ordinarily  deep  sewer  or  underground 
work  can  be  properly  inspected,  but  under  any  class  of  inspection  it 
is  difficult  to  get  good  work  from  a  contractor  who  is  determined 
by  himself  or  through  his  men  to  slight  the  work. 

Springfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Sewers. -^Yes^  it  is  always 
possible  for  contractors  to  slight  specifications. 

Atlanta,  6a.,  Secretary  of  Park  CommtMion.  ^Certainly,  they  are  rery 
apt  to  do  so. 

Brooklyn,  N. T.,  Secretary  of  Department  of  Parks,  —  Yes;  dishonest 
contractors  always  can  find  some  method  to  slight  specifications. 

— ^  Acting  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Yes. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  City  Surveyor, — Yes. 

Chicago,  HI.,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Yes. 

Superintendent  of  Streets,^ Yea. 

Denver,  Col.,  Chief  Engineer  of  Department  of  Public  Works.  —  Yes, 
and  this  is  the  main  reason  why  such  work  should  always  be  con- 
structed by  days  labor.  We  refer  you  on  this  subject  to  the  last 
report  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Public  Works.  ^Yea. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Yes. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Chief  Engineer,  —  Yes. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  City  Engineer.  —  It  is  certainly  possible  to  slight  specifi- 
cations in  underground  work,  and  it  will  always  be  done  in  this  land 
of  ours,  from  the  steel  plates  in  a  man  of  war  to  the  cementing  of 
an  ordinary  sewer  pipe.  The  remedy  is  constant  watching  by  reli« 
able  experts  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  veiy  end 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Street  Commissioner,  —  Yes. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Commissioner  of  Public  PToribs.  —  With  the  greatest 
ease  and  to  an  alai'ming  extent 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Publie  Works,— Yea ;  and  it  is 
yeiy  often  done. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  City  Engineer. — It  would  be. 

Washington,  Engineer  Commissioner,  —  It  is  possible  in  deep  sewer  or 
underground  work  for  contractors  to  slight  specifications. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Not  only  possible,  but 
always  expected. 

2.   Conditional  Answers. 

Newburyport,  Superintendent  of  Streets. — If  not  looked  after  pretty 
squarely. 

Fittsfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets. — Possibly. 

Salem,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Yes  and  no;  it  all  lies  with  the  in- 
spectors on  the  work,  and  whether  they  can  be  bought  or  not 

Worcester,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Yes ;  depending,  of  course,  upon 
system  and  rigidness  of  inspection. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Yes,  unless  watched  closely. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  City  Engineer.  —  Yes,  except  by  extra  precaution. 

Birmingham,  Eng.,  Eoad  Surveyor, — It  is  possible,  but  with  proper 
supervision  it  ought  not  to  occur. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. — Yes,  unless  rigidly  in- 
spected ;  and  work  done  by  city  can  be  slighted  as  well. 

Burlington,  la..  Mayor,  —  Yes,  unless  watched  very  closely. 

Chicago,  HI.,  Superintendent  Smith  Park  Commission,  — Without  a  most 
careful,  intelligent  and  painstaking  inspection,  contractors  certainly 
can  slight  work  in  deep  sewers. 

Lincoln,  Neb ,  City  Engifieer.  —  Depends  on  inspector. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.,  City  Survey.  —  All  depends  upon  inspection. 

Des  Moines,  la..  Board  of  Public  Works.  —  That  depends  entirely  on  the 
inspector. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  City  Engineer,  —  Not  if  you  have  inspectors,  which  we 
always  have,  and  they  do  their  full  duty.  There  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty,  however. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa,  Chief  Engineer  Bureau  of  Survey $, — Depends  on 
character  of  inspector. 

Toronto,  Ont,  City  Engineer,  —  Yes,  or  in  shallow  work,  either,  unless 
under  very  rigid  inspection. 


8.  Pbobabilitt  that  Contract  "Woek  is  not  Inferior. 

Boston,  Department  of  Parke,  — Not  to  any  extent,  with  proper  super- 
vision. 

Brockton,  Beiwer  Depariment. — With  a  reliable  contractor,  such  as  wonid 
be  selected  for  work  of  much  importance,  the  chances  for  inten- 
tional fraud  on  his  part  I  regard  as  small.  The  principal  element 
of  danger  in  deep  or  underground  work  would  be  from  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  the  laborers  themselves,  and  they  would  have 
to  be  carefully  inspected,  under  either  system.  As  to  the  possibUiiy 
of  slighting  it  with  careful  inspection,  I  ahould  say  no,  as  in  all  our 
specifications  the  contractor  is  made  responsible  for  his  work  for  the 
six  months  next  succeeding  its  completion;  and  the  difference  in 
cost  between  poor  and  first-class  labor  is  so  slight  (so  far  as  the 
contractor  is  concerned)  that  it  would  hardly  pay  him  to  take  any 
chances  on  having  to  rebuild  or  repair  work.  The  enemies  of  first- 
class  construction  work,  under  specifications  such  as  are  used  in 
sewerage  construction,  are  ignorance  and  indifference,  rather  than 
knavery. 

-: —  SuperintendetU  of  Streets,  —  Not  with  proper  inspectors. 
Chelsea,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  No, 

■ 

Superintendent  of  Streets. — Not  with  proper  inspection. 

Haverhill,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  — Not  possible.  If  there  is  proper 
inspection  of  the  work  and  sufficient  care  taken  in  drafting  specifi- 
cations. 

Marlborough,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, — Yes,  if  not  properly  in- 
spected. 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Chief  Engineer,  —  As  to  the  possibility  of  contractors 
slighting  specifications  in  deep  sewer  work  or  any  sewers,  it  can 
only  be  done  through  the  incompetency  or  unreliability  of  inspectors. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Secretary  Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  —  Not  with 
proper  supervision. 

Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  No,  unless  inspector  neglects  his  duty. 
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Gleveland,  O.,  Mayor^$  Secretary.  —The  city  employs  inspectors  for  the 
particular  work  to  be  done,  and  places  them  upon  all  contract  work 
in  accordance  with  provisions  in  the  contracts,  and  they  are  placed 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  work  and  material 
are  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and  contract 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  SuperinUndent  of  Sewers, — Yes,  if  inspection  is  not 
good. 

Louisyille,  Ey.,  SuperirUenderU  of  Streets.  —  Not  if  supervisor  appointed 
by  city  does  his  duty. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Engineer'^s  Office.  —  We  completed  last'  summer  a 
large  sewer  in  a  cut  of  from  forty  to  forty-three  feet.  In  that  case 
we  had  two  inspectors,  one  on  top  to  look  after  cement,  sand,  brick, 
etc.,  and  one  in  the  bottom  to  see  to  the  grades  and  work  of  build- 
ing.   The  work  was,  I  think,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be  made. 

New  York  City,  Department  of  Public  Parks.  —  Yes,  it  is  possible,  but 
no  more  so  than  on  other  work ;  not  possible  if  inspection  is  vigi- 
lant. 

— —  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  It  is,  or  in  any  other  position,  unless 
properly  supervised. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Secretary  Board  of  Public  Works.  —  Not  with  inspectors 
of  integrity  and  watchfulness. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chief  Bureau  of  Highways,  —  Inspectors  are  placed  on 
all  work,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  specifications  are  complied 
with. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Department  of  Public  Works.  —  No,  if  the  inspectors 
attend  to  their  duties. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Street  Commissioner,  —  Not  if  inspector  does  his  duty, 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  SuperinUndent  of  Sewers.  —  Yes,  unless  inspectors  are 
on  the  work. 

The  following  question  and  answers  will  show  how  preva- 
lent is  the  employment  of  inspectors  for  work  let  out  by 
contract. 

Question: — Has  your  city  any  system  of  examination 
which  insures  the  work  being  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications? 

Boston,  Department  of  Parks. — Yes, 

Brockton,  Sewer  Department.  —  Inspectors  are  employed  on  all  sewer 
and  underground  work,  when  done  by  oontraot 

^—  Superintendent  of  Streets. — Yes, 
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Cambridge,  SuperirUendeni  of  BtrteU. — Inspectors  are  always  employed 
on  the  work. 

Chelsea,  BuperinUndent  of  Sewers,  —  Yes. 

Superintendent  of  Streets.  — Yes. 

HaTerhill,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Whenever  ooniract  work  is  being 
performed,  I  always  place  an  inspector  in  charge  of  same. 

Lowell,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  Yes,  and  no.  It  would  take  more 
inspectors  than  any  difference  in  contract  price  ¥roald  be. 

Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Sewers*  —  Yes. 

Marlborough,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  Contract  work  wcji  always 
inspected  by  competent  engineers  or  inspectors. 

Kew  Bedford,  Superintendent  of  PubUe  Works.  —  No  contracts. 

Newbnryport,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Most  of  the  work  is  left  to 
the  superintendent  of  streets. 

Newton,  Resident  Engineer. — All  work  done  by  contract  in  the  city  of 
Newton  is  under  careful  inspection,  and  special  work  done  by  the 
city  requiring  great  care  is  equally  closely  inspected. 

Fittsfield,  SuperirUendeni  of  Streets, — The  city  kept  a  large  corps  of 
engineers  and  inspectors  on  the  sewer  work. 

« 

Salem,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  — Not  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Springfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Sewers.  —  None,  except  plao- 
ing  an  inspector  on  the  work. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Secretary  of  Park  Commission.  —We  have  inspectors  to 
overlook  contract  and  city  work. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. — Yes. 

Birmingham,  Eng.,  Bond  Surveyor.  —  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
inspectors  who  are  on  the  ground  constantly,  and  this  is  considered 
a  sufficient  check. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  Department  of  Parks.  —  Inspectors  are 
appointed  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done. 

—  Acting  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  Yes ;  a  regular  corps  of  inspect- 
ors and  engineers  is  maintained. 

^-—  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Absolute  insurance  difficult;  practi- 
cal control  possible. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  Department  of  Public  Works  -^ 
All  city  employees,  including  inspectors,  engineers  and  clerks,  are 
subject  to  the  civil  service  examinations,  and  this  system  has  proved 
better  than  the  appointive  one.  Laborers  are  not  subject  to  the 
civil  service  rules. 
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Chicago,  111.,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  Tes. 
Superintendent  of  Streets, — Yes. 

—  Superintendent  of  South  Park  Commission,  —  On  any  oontract 
work  we  have  done  efficient  inspectors  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

Cleyeland,  O.,  Secretary  Board  of  Fark  Commissioners,  —  Yes,  through 
inspection. 

——  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  We  have  an  inspector  constantly  on 
the  work,  and  a  general  superintendent  who  visits  the  work  once 
or  twice  a  day. 

—  Mayor's  Secretary,  —  The  city  employs  inspectors  for  the  particu- 
lar work  to  be  done,  and  places  them  upon  all  conti*act  work  in 
accordance  with  provisions  in  the  contracts,  and  they  are  placed 
there  fur  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  work  and  material 
are  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and  contract 

Denver,  Col.,  Chief  Engineer  of  Department  of  Public  Works,  —  Under 
the  contract  plan  an  army  of  inspectors  is  employed  in  the  e£fort 
to  compel  contractors  to  live  up  to  specifications,  with  more  or  less 
success,  varying  with  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  contractor 
and  other  existing  conditions ;  while  under  the  day^s  labor  plan  it  is 
confidently  believed,  and  present  experience  corroborates  the  belief, 
that  incentives  for  slighting  work  are  reduced  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Public  Works, — Yes;  triple  in« 
spection. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Superintendent  of  Sewers, — Inspectors  who  are  pre- 
sumably competent. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Chief  Engineer, — Yes. 

— ^  Superintendent  of  Streets,  —  It  always  has  supervisors,  under 
whose  supervision  work  is  done. 

New  York  City,  Department  of  Public  Parks.  —  Yes ;  a  corps  of  com- 
petent engineers  and  inspectors. 

—  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  It  has. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chief  Engineer  of  Bureau  of  Surveys,  —  A  fair  systenou 

— —  Chief  Bureau  of  Highways,  —  Inspectors  are  placed  on  all  work, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  specifications  are  complied  with. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  Yes,  by  inspectors. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Engineer  Commissioner,  —  We  think  our  system  of 
examination  insures  work  being  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications. 
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Wilmington,  Del.,  Superintendent  of  Strtet$.  —  Tea,  bj  an  inspector 
being  oonBtantlj  on  the  work. 

The  experience  of  the  department  of  public  works  in  Pror- 
idence  was  expressed  as  follows :  — 

All  of  tiie  work  done  by  the  city  must  be  rigidly  inspected  and  well 
done,  as  the  specifications  require ;  and  contract  work  or  that  done  by 
the  monicipali^  is  done  well. 

In  speaking  of  the  proposed  construction  of  the  sewer 
system  in  Maiden,  the  city  engineer  said :  — 

All  the  work  to  be  performed  will  be  defined  In  clearly  drawn  specifi- 
cations, and  subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of  competent  inspectors ; 
as  the  city  will  furnish  all  materials,  it  is  only  the  cheapness  and  quality 
of  the  labor  that  we  are  called  upon  to  consider.  Proper  inspection  will 
insure  good  workmanship. 

The  superintendent  of  streets  of  Brockton  believes  that 
there  is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  contractors  to  try 
to  slight  the  specifications^  but  this  could  not  be  done  under 
proper  inspection :  — 

I  think  there  is  a  disposition  generally  to  slight  the  work,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  detection.  I  know  several  instances  where  it  has  been 
done ;  in  one  contract,  where  a  deep  brick  drain  was  being  laid,  the 
workmen  put  one  course  of  brick  on  an  arch  where  two  were  called  for, 
and  covered  it  with  sand  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.  They  were  detected,  and  obliged  to  finish  it  according  to  con- 
tract Whenever  the  city  has  let  street  work  by  contract  a  disposition 
has  been  shown  to  slight  the  work  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  commissioner  of  public  works  of  Sacramento  holds  a 
similar  view.     He  writes :  — 

Contractors  will  do  imperfect  work  or  put  in  bad  materials  whenever 
or  wherever  opportunity  off'ers. 

Workingmen  also  regard  the  contractors  as  likely  to  slight 
specifications,  even  though  their  work  is  inspected. 

An  example  of  an  experience  by  no  means  rare  is  the 
sewer  work  in  Wilmingtou  in  1889.  The  contract,  for  about 
$50,000,  was  let  to  a  Philadelphia  contractor,  and  the  super- 
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vising  engineer  requested  that  experienced  inspectors  be  sent 
to  him  by  the  city  engineer  of  Philadelphia.  These  were  dis* 
charged  for  an  unfaithful  performance  of  their  duty.  It  was 
afterwards  charged  that  these  men  had  stood  in  with  the  con- 
tractor, and  received  presents  and  favors  from  him.  The 
work  proved  somewhat  defective. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  because  inspection  may  be  re- 
quired to  insure  the  proper  performance  of  the  work,  that 
there  is  necessarily  danger  of  fraud.  Ignorance  and  care- 
lessness are  equally  dangerous.  As  the  superintendent  of 
sewers  in  Brockton  wrote,  **  the  enemies  of  first-class  con* 
struction  work,  under  specifications  such  as  are  used  in 
sewerage  construction,  are  ignorance  and  indifference,  rather 
than  knavery/' 

In  this  connection  should  be  read  again  some  of  the  answers 
to  the  question: 

"  Would  it  be  possible  for  your  city  to  do  all  of  its  own 
work  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  if  done  under  contract? "  * 

As  was  said  in  the  previous  consideration  of  these  answers, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  those  which  were  indefinitely  in  the 
affirmative  were  intended  to  apply  rather  to  cost  than  quality. 
Only  those  answers  which  explicitly  refer  to  quality  of  work 
have  been  included  here. 

Boston,  Park  Departmeni, — It  oould  be  done  as  well,  but  not  so  cheaply. 

Chelsea,  Superintendent  of  Streets,-^  As  well, 

Lowell,  Superintendent  of  SeWers, — We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  our 
work  is  far  superior. 

Marlborough,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  Work  is  probably  not  done 
fully  as  well. 

Newburyport,  Superintendent  of  Streets, — It  would  and  oould  be  done 
better  by  the  dty. 

Newton,  Resident  Engineer.  —  With  politics  and  popular  sentiment  out 
of  the  question,  I  feel  that  work  can  be  done  as  cheaply  and  as  well 
88  under  the  contract  system. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  As  well,  perhaps 
better. 

-  — ■ ■     - .  ■  — — 

*  This  question  in  some  instances  did  not  read  alt,    (See  pages  66  et  ieq,) 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  SuperinUndenl  of  Streets, — As  well ;  yes. 

Baffalo,  N.  Y.,  AsHsiarU  Engineer »^^Ab  to  the  possibility  of  onr  city 
doing  all  its  own  work  as  well  as  and  as  cheaply  as  under  contract, 
I  would  state  that  in  my  judgment  under  proper  business  arrange- 
ments this  could  be  done. 

Chicago,  m.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. — As  well ;  yes. 

Denver,  CoL,  Chief  Engineer, — Not  only  would  it  be  possible,  but  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  city  could  do  all  of  its  own  work  better  and 
cheaper  thau  if  done  by  contract.  This  is  presuming  that  the  work 
would  be  carried  on  regardless  of  politics  and  political  pulls. 

Des  Moines,  la..  Board  of  Public  Works,  —  It  can  be  done  as  well  or 
better. 

Montreal,  P..Q*i  OUy  Survey.  —  Better  by  day  work. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  City  Engineer. —  The  work  could  be  done  better. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Engineer'^s  Office,  —  In  the  doing  of  work  by  day 
labor,  if  the  engineer  or  superintendent  is  a  man  of  good  executive 
ability,  and  is  allowed  to  conduct  the  work  as  to  the  employment  of 
labor,  the  kind  and  amount,  absolutely  without  interference,  the 
work  can  be  done  in  many  cases  better  and  as  cheaply  as  by  con- 
tract But,  as  things  are  in  cities,  the  work,  I  think,  had  much  bet- 
ter be  done  by  contract,  under  proper  specifications  and  supervision. 
Some  work  must  always  of  necessity  be  done  by  day  work. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Highways, — It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  do  all  of  its  own  work  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as 
if  done  under  contract. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  City  Engineer. — We  are  now  doing  all  large  sewer  work 
by  days  labor  satisfactorily. 

Washington,  D.  C,  J^n^'neer  Commissioner. — It  would  be  possible  for 
our  city  to  do  all  its  work  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  if  done  under 
contract,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Secretary  of  Park  Commission.  —  Would  be  better 
done  at  first  by  the  city,  but  that  is  very  liable  to  abuses. 

The  question,  <*  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where 
work  done  by  the  city  has  proved  cheaper  and  better  than 
that  done  by  contract?"  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  including 
two  subjects,  —  cheapness  and  quality  of  work.  Only  those 
replies  which  explicitly  refer  to  the  quality  of  work  are  ap- 
pended.* 


*  In  10106  instanoes  the  qaeitlon  read  **  cheaper  or  better. 


t» 
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Brockton,  Sewer  DeparlmerU,  —  None  has  come  under  my  personal 
observation ;  in  fact,  the  sewer  work  in  this  city  as  done  by  contract 
is  better  than  that  done  by  the  city,  owing  to  their  better  equipment 
both  as  to  tools  and  skilled  labor. 

Haverhill,  SuperiniendetU  of  Streets,  —  In  every  instance  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  the  city  work  has  proved  better. 

Marlborough,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  On  concrete  sidewalks  we 
have  done  better  work. 

New  Bedford,  SuperintendefU  of  Public  Works.  — The  work  done  by  the 
city  being  of  the  best  quality. 

Newton,  BesiderU  Engineer, — In  the  city  of  Newton  we  have  numerous 
instances  where  work  has  been  done  at  less  cost  and  in  a  better 
manner  than  by  contract,  and  we  have  also  numerous  instances 
where  it  has  been  less  by  contract  than  by  day  labor. 

Salem,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  Yes ;  about  all  the  city  does  is  bet- 
ter every  time. 

Springfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Sewers, — It  is  always  better. 

Baltimore,  Md ,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  —  Not  better. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  Department  of  Parks,  —  Sometimes  better. 

^—  Acting  Superintendent  of  Sewers.^  The  repaving  of  some  streets 
by  the  city  before  the  eight-hour  law  was  in  force  proved  better. 

Buflfelo,  N.  Y.,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Public  Works.  — 
As  to  instances  of  work  being  done  by  the  city  cheaper  and  better 
than  by  contractors,  I  can  only  give  you  that  to  which  I  alluded 
above,  the  repairs  of  street  paving ;  and  would  also  say  that  in  the 
collection  of  garbage  it  has  been  done  very  much  better  but  not  at  a 
less  cost,  as  when  done  by  contractors  it  was  very  imperfectly  and 
unsatisfactorily  performed. 

Chicago,  m..  General  Superintendent  of  South  Park  Commission.  —  I 
think  that  in  the  construction  of  drives,  walks,  form  of  park  sur- 
faces and  planting  of  trees,  we  do  our  work  better. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  On  small  repair  jobs  it  is 
possible  for  the  city  to  do  work  better. 

Denver,  Col.,  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Public  Works, —  The  Del- 
gany  Street  sewer,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
is  vastly  superior  in  the  quality  of  the  work.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  results  so  far  obtained ;  the  laborers  and  mechanics  take  pride 
in  demonstrating  that  the  city  can  obtain  the  best  results  by  having 
this  work  done  by  the  days  labor  plan. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  CUy  Engineer.  —  I  think  our  sewers  are  built  better 
bj  day  labor. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  City  Engineer,  —  I  know  of  no  instance,  and  prefer  contract 
labor,  as  conti'actors  or  their  superintendents  are  nearly  always 
experts. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  City  Engineer,  —  All  work  of  repairs  and  Incidental 
work  that  could  not  well  be  done  by  contract  and  is  done  by  the 
city^s  employees  is  superior  to  contract  work,  althoug^h  from  careful 
inspection,  a  continual  and  a  total  disregard  of  individuals,  we  have 
a  class  of  work  carried  out  that  will  compare  favorably  with  contract 
work  anywhere. 

Now  York  City,  Department  of  Publie  Works,  — Some  better. 

Providence,  B.  I.,  Department  of  Publie  Works,  —  All  of  the  work  done 
by  the  city  must  be  rigidly  inspected  and  well  done  as  the  specifi- 
cations require,  and  contract  work  or  that  done  by  the  municipality 
is  done  well. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  City  Street  Commissioner,  —  Work  done  by  the  city  in 
most  cases  is  done  better  than  by  contract 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Committee  ofPtibHc  Works, — Yes ;  contractors  will  do 
imperfect  work  or  put  in  bad  materials  whenever  or  wherever 
opportunity  offers. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Chairman,  Board  of  Public  Works,  —  Yes,  as  to  quality. 

The  anawers  given  in  the  above  tables  will  be  found  to  be 
in  general  agreement  that  city  work  is  better  or  at  least  as 
good  as  that  done  by  contract. 

This  opinion  is  very  commonly  fonnd.  The  sewers  of 
Baltimore  were  done  by  day  work  and  apparently  at  exces- 
sive cost,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  appeared  to  be  of  the 
best  grade.  The  expert  engineer,  Mr.  Hering,  who  was 
engaged  by  the  Tax  Payers'  Association  of  that  city  to  exam- 
mine  them,  and  who  declared,  as  has  already  been  shown,  in 
favor  of  contract  work  on  the  ground  of  economy,  did  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  on  them  great  praise  for  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  workmanship.     In  his  report  thereon,  he  said:— > 

In  fact,  I  am  much  pleased  to  say,  and  you  must  be  pleased  to  hear, 
that  nowhere  in  our  country  have  I  seen  better  work.  The  materials, 
so  far  as  their  appearance  is  concerned,  were  very  good,  and  the  work* 
manship  was  characterized  by  a  neatness  and  undoubted  indication  of 
carefulness  which  disarms  any  unfavorable  criticism  in  that  direction. 
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I  may  add  at.  this  placo  that  I  should  therefore  expect  the  cost  to 
exceed  that  of  some  of  the  sewer  work  in  other  cities,  where  it  is  not  as 
neatly  done,  not  with  such  ample  dimensions  of  walls,  etc.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  that  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
interior  surface,  for  I  have  always  emphasized  the  importance  of  this, 
for  sanitary  reasons,  because  a  smooth  and  regular  surface  greatly  pre- 
vents the  retention  of  foul  matter,  allowing  it  to  decompose  and  to  cause 
objectionable  odors. 

Complaints  and  charges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  work 
done  by  contract  is  not  according  to  specifications  and  that 
overcharges  and  frauds  are  practised,  are  quite  common,  and 
seem  in  many  instances  to  be  well  founded.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  in  some  cities  in  paving  work,  contractors  practise  de- 
ception as  to  the  amount  of  work  and  repair  actually  done, 
sometimes  spreading  sand  oyer  a  larger  surface  than  is  actu- 
ally repaired. 

In  Philadelphia  there  has  recently  been  a  great  scandal 
over  a  reservoir  built  by  contract.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
unusual  as  to  require  special  conmient,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  tax  payers  made  an  investigation.  At  their  charges 
an  expert  engineer  made  an  examination  of  the  structure,  and 
reported  in  full  to  the  Citizens'  Municipal  Association,  De- 
cember 6,  1894.  The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  are  given 
below ;  they  are  a  good  illustration  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered  in  this  kind  of  contract  work :  — 

Summary  and  Comparison  of  Figures. 

My  conclusion  concerning  the  status  of  this  exhibit  that,  of  the 
items  which  may  be  definitely  determined,  the  city  should  receive  a 
credit  as  follows :  — 

For  rock  and  earfh  not  remoTOd  from  bottom,  •••••.   f  60,704  70 
For  difference  in  price  of  concrete  bottom,  as  per  items  11  and  14,  •       •      67,408  00 

9118^12  70 

A  comparison  of  this  sum  with  the  corresponding  total  of  the  estimate 
of  the  department  of  public  works  shows  that  the  department  calculates 
an  excess  of  work  done  by  the  contractors  to  the  amount  of  $9,684.14 ; 
whereas  an  independent  estimate  of  the  same  items  tends  to  show,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  balance  due  the  city  by  the  contractors  in  the  sum 
of  1118,112.70.  To  this  amount  should  be  added  an  allowance  for  the 
items  concerning  which  there  is  no  definite  information  at  this  date,  or 
which  are  purely  a  matter  of  Judgment,  as  follows :  — 
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Economy  effected  by  use  of  slag  vt.  ftone,  say $8,272  75 

Clay  secured  from  site,  say ,       .      25,000  00 

933,272  75 

Had  Trinidad  been  need  for  walks  instead  of  Nenschatel,  there  wonld 

have  been  saved $16,820  00 

Had  tbe  slope  lining  been  made  six  inches  thick  instead  of  nine  inches,      31,1 10  00 

There  would  have  been  saved $50,960  00 

without  sensibly  diminishing  the  efEciencj  of  the  stnicture. 

These  items  Aggregate  $202,345.45,  which  might  have  oeen  saved  in 
the  constructioa  of  this  reservoir,  without  reducing  its  stabUity,  dura- 
bility or  capacity. 

Conclusions, 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  city  should  receive  a  credit  for  the  work 
specified,  but  not  perfctrmed;  for  economies  effected,  owing  to  the 
changes  as  made,  for  the  substitution  of  slag  for  stone,  and  for  tbe  use 
of  clay  taken  from  the  site;  making  approximately  a  total  sum  of 
♦151,000. 

I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  location  and  materials  of  which  they 
are  chiefly  composed,  that  the  embankments  are  well  designed  to 
enclose  the  weight  of  1,600,000  tons  of  water  which  they  should  con- 
tain if  the  reservoir  be  filled  to  its  intended  capacity;  and  that  its 
utility  and  the  height  of  the  water  available  in  the  buildings  of  the  dis- 
trict to  be  supplied  will  therefore  be  reduced,  thus  adding  to  the  cost 
per  gallon  for  storage,  and  diminishing  the  area  of  the  city  intended 
to  be  supplied  from  this  level. 

To  remedy  these  defects  will  require  extensive  additions  to  be  made 
to  the  present  structure  before  it  can  be  safely  filled  to  its  full  capacity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lewis  M.  Haupt, 

Consulting  Engineer* 

Employment  of  Resident  Labor. 

The  question  of  resident  and  non-resident  labor  is  not  one 
that  necessarily  distinguishes  the  contract  from  the  day- 
labor  system ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  under  the 
former  system  no  such  restriction  exists,  and  that  in  the 
latter  there  is  some  regulation  of  that  character,  though 
sometimes  it  is  nothing  more  definite  tiian  custom.  For 
information  upon  this  point,  inquiries  were  sent  to  the  offi- 
cials of  various  city  departments,  with  the  following  result :  — 

Question :  —  Have  you  any  city  ordinance  which  requires 
contractors  to  employ  resident  or  city  labor? 
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MassachtueUs  Cities. 
Boston,  Park  Department. — No, 

Brockton,  Sewer  Department,  —  Only  as  such  orders  are  passed  from 
time  to  time,  and  relating  only  to  special  work  referred  to  in  the 
order. 

— —  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  No. 

Cambridge,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  —  No. 

Chelsea,  Superintendent  of  Senders, — No. 

Superintendent  of  Streets. — No. 

Haverhill,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  — No  ordinance,  but  such  a  require- 
ment always  inserted  in  contract  or  specifications. 

Lowell,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  No. 

Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  No.  Some  contracts  require  prefer^ 
ence. 

Marlborough,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  No. 

New  Bedford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. ^^'No. 

Newburyport,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Citizens  have  first  chance. 

Newton,  Besident  Engineer.  —  The  city  of  Newton  has  no  ordinance,  un- 
less adopted  very  recently,  requiring  contractors  to  employ  residents 
or  citizen  labor.  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  ordinance  can  be  en- 
forced without  subjecting  the  contractor  to  a  combination  of  labor 
against  him  if  he  has  work  requiring  the  employment  of  a  large 
force  or  men  having  special  skill. 

Pittsfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  No, 

Salem,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  No. 

Springfield,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Sewers.  —  No ;  bat  there  is  a 
city  ordinanoe  requiring  the  city  to  employ  such  labor. 

Worcester,  Superintendent  of  Sewers.  ^  No. 

Other  Cities, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Secretary  of  Park  Commission.  —  We  have  no  law  requir- 
ing resident  labor.    It  is  the  universal  custom  to  employ  citizens. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  —  No ;  we  have  had  the  mat- 
ter tested  in  the  courts,  and  the  court  decided  that  we  could  not 
make  the  contractors  use  voters,  citizens,  or  union  labor. 

^ngbamton,  N.  Y.,  City  Engineer.  —  State  law  relative  to  stone  paving 
requires  resident  labor. 
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Birmingham,  Eng.,  Rood  Surveyor,  —  No. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Department  oj  Parks.  —  The  State  law  requires  it 

«— ~  Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  State  law. 

-^—  Acting  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — Tes.  Laws  of  New  York, 
1894,  chapter  622.  Object,  to  favor  citizens;  effect,  to  make 
citizenship  a  penalty  instead  of  a  privilege.  To  make  citizens  for 
profit  only.  Also  Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  chapter  277.  Cut  stone 
to  be  dressed  within  city.  Object,  to  favor  residents ;  effect,  to  stop 
work,  especially  in  block  paving,  thus  throwing  residents  out  of 
employment,  as  well  as  men  at  the  quarries  in  other  States. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer.  —  The  city  is  required  by  State 
law  to  employ  citizens  only,  and  by  the  ordinances  to  employ  resi- 
dent citizens* 

Burlington,  la.,  Mayor.  —  No. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  City  Surveyor.  —  No. 

Chicago,  111.,  Superintendent  South  Park  Commission. — The  law  re- 
quires that  persons  employed  by  the  South  Park  Commission  shall 
be  citizens. 

Superintendent  of  Sewers.  — Yes. 

Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  Yes. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Mayor'*s  Secretary.  —  No. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. — No. 

Superintendent  of  Sewers.  —  No. 

Denver,  Col.,  Chief  Engineer.  ^  No,  but  we  think  that  there  should  be  a 
law  to  that  effect. 

Des  Moines,  Li.,  Board  of  Public  Works. — No. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Public  Works.  ^Yes. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Superintendent  of  Sewers. — No. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  CUy  Engineer.  —  No;  it  is  sometimes  done  by  resolutioa 
of  council. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Chief  Engineer.  —  No. 

Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  No. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  City  Engineer.  —  No. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  CUy  Engineer.  —  We  have  no  State  or  city  ordinance  that 
requires  contractors  to  employ  resident  citizens  as  laborers;  we 
make  no  distinction  in  Alabama. 
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Montreal,  P.  Q.,  City  Surveyor,  —  None. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  CUy  Engineer.  —  No. 

New  Haven,  Conn ,  Engineer'* s  Office,  —  We  have  no  State  or  city  ordi- 
nance requiring  the  employment  of  resident  labor. 

New  York  City,  Department  of  Public  Parks.  —  Yes ;  a  State  law  passed 
this  year  prohibits  employment  of  alien  labor  on  public  works.* 

—  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  Must  employ  citizens. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  — No. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  CUy  Street  Commissioner,  —  In  certain  cases. 

PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  Chief  Engineer  of  Bureau  of  Surveys,  —  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  only ;  not  operative. 

— ^  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Highways.  —  We  have  no  ordinance  requiring 
contractors  to  employ  resident  or  citizen  labor. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Department  of  Public  Works.  —  No ;  but  the  contrac- 
tors prefer  residents  at  the  same  price. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Committee  of  Public  Works,  —  No. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Public  IForAw.— No,  but  all 
our  contracts  provide  that,  otiier  things  being  equal,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  resident  labor. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Street  Commissioner.  —  No. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  City  Engineer,  —  Yes. 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  —  Yes. 

Toronto,  Ont,  City  Engineer,  —  Yes ;  a  city  by-law  requires  this,  also 
limits  the  minimum  wage  to  fifteen  cents  per  hour,  and  requires 
contractors  to  pay  union  rates  of  wages. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Engineer  Commissioner.  —  There  is  no  ordinance 
requiring  contractors  to  employ  resident  or  citizen  labor. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Secretary  of  Park  Commission,  —  Not  that  I  know. 

Superintendent  of  Streets.  —  None. 

In  order  to  learn  how  far  direct  emplojnment  was  confined 
to  residents,  the  following  inquiries  were  sent  to  the  various 
departments  of  public  works  in  this  State  and  to  the  mayors 

*  The  same  law  provides  that  laborers  and  mechanics  shall  not  receive  less  than 
the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in  the  locality  where  they  are  employed. 
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of  the  piincipal  cities  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Mas* 
sachusetts :  — 

1.  Question:  —  State  whether  any  municipal  or  depart- 
mental rule  or  custom  exists  as  to  the  employment  of  alien 
or  non-resident  labor. 

2.  Question: — Is  there  any  municipal  regulation  as  to 
the  employment  of  alien  or  non-resident  labor  in  city  work, 
and,  if  there  is  no  regulation  of  such  character,  whether 
there  exist  any  departmental  rules,  and  in  what  specific  de- 
partments ?  If,  however,  there  is  no  rule,  is  there  any  defi- 
nite custom? 

The  following  answers  were  received :  — 

Brockton,  Street  Department.  —  Employ  only  residents  and  tax  payers. 

Cambridge,  Street  Department.  —  Yes ;  ordinances  require  that  citizens 
and  residents  be  employed. 

Chioopee,  Water  Department, — Resident 

Everett,  Street  Department. — No  alien  or  non-resident  labor* 

—  Water  Department.  —  Ko  alien  or  non-resident  labor. 

Fall  River,  Street  Department.  —  It  is  a  custom  to  employ  citizens. 

Fitchburg,  City  Engineer.  —  Since  the  depression  in  business  only  resi- 
dent citizens  have  been  employed. 

— »-  Street  Department.  —  Only  those  having  gained  a  residence  are 
employed. 

— *-  Water  Department.  —  Citizens  and  tax  payers  given  the  preference. 

Gloucester,  EeaUh  Department.  —  I  know  of  none. 

Hvi^v&thWl^  EeaUh  Department.  —  There  is  no  alien  clause  in  the  above 
contract,  but  the  department  of  highways  has  a  contract  for  the 
collection  of  house  dirt  and  ashes,  in  which  there  is  such  a  condition. 

Street  Department.  —  Employ  no  alien  or  non-resident  labor ;  give 

preference  to  men  with  families. 

Water  Department.  —  None  in  the  water  works  department 

Holyoke,  EeaUh  Department. --"S one, 

—  Park  Department.  —  Yes ;  they  must  be  residents  of  the  city. 

—  Water  Department.  —  Not  as  a  rule ;  always  pi-ef erence  to  cidzena 
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Lawrence,  City  Engimer,  —  The  city  intends  to  employ  only  resident 
labor,  and  the  preference  is  given  to  such  with  families  dependent 
on  them. 

Lowell,  Health  Department.  —  While  there  is  no  ordinance  or  rule,  this 
department  does  not  intend  to  employ  alien  or  non-resident  labor. 

— ^  Street  Department.  —  It  is  the  custom  to  employ  resident  voters ; 
men  with  families  given  the  preference. 

— ^  Water  Department,  —  Public  (political)  sentiment  so  thoroughly 
against,  that  contingency  does  not  arise. 

Lynn,  City  Engineer  (Sewer  Department) » —  In  the  employment  of 
laborers  the  contractors  shall  give  preference  to  those  resident  in 
Lynn  (sewer  contract). 

—  Water  D^artment,  —  Kesldent, 

Maiden,  Street  Department.  —  No. 

Medford,  Street  Commissioner.  —  Resident  labor  employed. 

New  Bedford,  Water  Department.  —  Laborers  supplied  by  civil  service. 

Newburyport,  Highway  Department.  —  On  sewers,  Italians. 

Newton,  Sewer  Department.  —  No. 

Northampton,  Water  Department.  —  The  rule  is  to  give  residents  in  this 
city  the  preference. 

Fittsfield,  Sewer  Department.  —  Local  labor  has  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence by  all  contractors,  at  the  request  of  the  commissioner  of  sewers. 

Salem,  Water  Department.  —  Laborers  must  reside  in  the  city  one  year 
before  they  can  be  employed  for  any  city  work. 

Somerville,  City  Engineer.  —  Custom  requires  that  none  but  citizens  of 
Somerville  be  employed  on  day  work ;  on  contract  work  there  is  no 
restriction. 

^i—  Water  Department.  —  Customary  to  employ  residents  only. 

Springfield,  Sewer  Department.  —  Non-residents  are  not  employed  by 
the  sewer  department. 

—  Street  Department,  —  Non-residents  are  never  employed  by  the 
street  department 

Taunton,  Street  Department.  —  Citizens  employed,  as  a  rule. 

Waltham,  Water  Department. ^Thev^  was  not  in  1892  or  1893 ;  there  Is 
now  a  provision  by  aldermen  that  none  but  citizens  be  employed. 

Worcester,  Park  Department. — This  commission  gets  the  best  labor  that 
(       it  finds  in  the  market,  preferring  residents  with  family. 
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Worcester,  Seiver  Department.  —  We  observe  no  rule  in  this  matter,  bat 
it  is  customary  with  us  to  employ  resident  labor. 

Street  Department.  —  Citizens  employed  almost  wholly. 

WcUer  Department,  —  Preference  given  to  citizens. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mayor'^s  Clerk,  —  Aliens  are  not  employed,  non-residents 
may  be. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Mayor'^n  Secretary.  —  In  answer  I  beg  to  say  that  "  All 
persons  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  this  corporation  must  be 
registered  voters  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  "  (except  females).  This 
is  the  city  law,  chapter  101, 1880. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  City  Works.  —  Commissioner  White,  when  he  took 
office  on  the  firat  of  February,  established  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  the  employment  of  laborers.  The  park  departments 
employ  a  similar  method. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mayor^s  Secrefary.  —  The  New  York  State  Legislature, 
by  a  law  enacted  at  the  last  session,  forbade  the  employment  of  any 
but  citizens  upon  municipal  works,  and  this  prohibition  is  strictly 
observed  in  Buffalo. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  ilfayor'*  Clerk.  —  There  is  no  municipal  rule  or  regula- 
tion regulating  the  employment  of  alien  or  non-resident  labor. 

Chicago,  HI.,  Health  Department. — It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  city, 
for  any  work  that  is  to  be  done  either  by  contract  or  directly  by  the 
city,  that  its  citizens  should  be  given  first  preference  as  to  employ- 
ment. In  all  cases  aa  far  as  we  know  this  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to ;  where  there  is  any  work  of  any  description,  that  the  citizeos  of 
this  city  and  State  are  given  first  choice  in  preference  to  any  alien 
labor. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Mayor'^s  Clerk.  —  Street  and  sewer  improvements  are 
made  by  contract  All  contracts  contain  a  clause  adopted  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  requiring  contractors  to  employ  residents  in  this  city  on 
their  work.  [Water  works  improvements]  are  made  by  contract, 
and  where  practical  are  given  the  preference.  [Water  mains]  are 
done  by  the  department  and  wholly  by  residents.  [Parks  and 
street  cleaning]  done  by  residents.  The  law  by  which  this  city  is 
governed  requires  that  all  employees  of  thq  city  must  reside  therein. 
Inspectors  are  employed  on  all  works,  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
report  all  non-residents  at  work. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Mayor's  Secretary.  —  There  is  no  municipal  regulation 
nor  departmental  rule,  nor  is  there  any  definite  custom. 

Dayton,  O.,  Mayor.  —  There  are  no  lawful  requirements  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  non-residents  or  aliens  on  our  public  works.  Our 
Board  of  City  Affairs  have  requested  the  inspector  to  employ  as 
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many  of  our  home  laborers  as  possible.  This  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  contractor  except  where  more  skilled  labor  is  needed,  as  in 
sewers  and  laying  pavements.  Our  people  are  in  favor  of  giving 
employment  on  public  works  to  resident  laborers. 

Denver,  Col.,  Mayor's  Secretary,  —  There  is  no  municipal  regulation  in 
this  city  as  to  the  employment  of  alien  or  non-resident  labor  on  city 
work,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law,  since  the  present  depres- 
sion of  all  business  matters,  that  all  public  work  is  to  be  given  to 
those  who  have  been  for  some  time  residents  of  the  city,  and  who 
have  families  to  support.  The  contractors  who  have  taken  contracts 
for  city  work  last  year  have  generally  carried  out  this  idea,  and  gave 
residents  the  preference. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mayor,  —  We  have  no  municipal  regulation  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  alien  or  non-resident  labor ;  no  depaiir 
mental  rules  or  customs  for  such  labor,  other  than  the  tendency  to 
employ  a  resident  when  there  is  any  occasion  for  choice. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mayor^s  Secretary.  —  We  have  no  laws  or  rules  on 

the  subject,  but  the  city  officials  do  not  employ  non-residents,  but  do 

>care  for  residents;  and  in  our  contracts  with  contnictors  there  is 

an  understanding  that  only  residents  shall  be  employed  on  the  work. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jfayor'5  Secretary.  —  There  is  no  municipal  regula- 
tion as  to  employment  of  labor  in  this  city.  The  city  endeavors  to 
employ  her  own  residents  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  no  rule 
of  discrimination. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Mayor,  — We  have  no  regulation  with  reference  to  the 
employment  of  aliens  or  non-resident  labor  on  city  work. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Asnstant  City  Engineer, — There  is  no  municipal 
regulation  regarding  this  matter,  but  for  the  past  year  it  has  been 
the  rule  of  this  department  that  in  the  employment  of  laborers  for 
sewer  work  preference  should  be  given  to  actual  residents  of  the 
city,  to  married  men  or  heads  of  families ;  and  during  this  winter, 
when  the  unemployed  have  been  so  numerous,  we  have  adhered 
strictly  to  this  rule. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Mayor^s  Secretary/,  —  There  does  not  at  present  exist  in 
this  city  any  municipal  regulation  as  to  the  employment  of  alien  or 
non-resident  labor.  In  city  work  the  preference,  if  any,  in  the 
employment  of  such  labor  appears  to  be  given  to  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  city. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mayor,  —  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  nothing  for 
you  to  copy  but  plenty  for  you  to  avoid. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mayor*8  Secretary,  —  The  departments  of  the  city 
government  here  are  governed  in  the  matter  of  employment  of 
aliens  upon  city  work  by  chapter  622  of  the  laws  of  1894,  State  of 
New  York.    TJie  provision  is  as  follows :  — 
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**  And  ia  all  such  employment  none  bat  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employed  by  the  State,  any  manicipal  corporation 
therein  and  by  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or  manicipal  cor- 
porations thereon,  and  every  contract  made  by  the  State  or  any 
municipal  corporation  for  the  performance  of  public  works  most 
comply  with  the  requirements  in  this  section/' 

This  enactment  was  procured  as  a  result  of  the  agitadon  of  the 
labor  unions  of  this  State.  In  the  matter  of  city  work  the  rule  in 
nearly  every  department  is  that  such  work  shall  be  done  by  con- 
tract after  due  advertisement,  and  under  the  law  the  contract  is 
required  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  these  cases  there  are  osoally  a  limit  as 
to  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  by  contract 

Providence,  R.  L,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  —  The  city  council  in 
November,  1893,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  city  to  give  the  preference  to  its  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially to  its  tax-paying  citizens  first,  as  employees  in  the  department 
of  public  works. 

Beading,  Pa.,  Mayor,  —  Ordinance  prescribes  that  citizens  only  shall  be 
employed  thereon.  Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  work  on  city 
work  or  contracts  let  by  the  city. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Mayor,  —We  employ  only  residents  of  the  city  in  city 
work.    The  ordinance  regarding  it  was  adopted  many  years  ago. 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  City  Clerk.  —  There  is  no  municipal  regulation  as  to 
tlie  employment  of  non-resident  labor  in  this  city,  neither  are  there 
any  departmental  rules  on  this  subject  However,  Mr.  Schroth  of 
the  Executive  Board,  which  awards  all  city  contracts,  informs  me 
that  it  is  customary  to  exact  from  contractors  a  verbal  promise  to 
the  effect  that  resident  labor  will  be  given  preference.  This  dis- 
crimination resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  labor  organizations 
begun  ten  years  ago. 

Scran  ton,  Pa.,  Mayor.  —  Our  municipal  laws  are  without  any  provisions 
whatever  bearing  upon  the  subject  you  have  under  consideration. 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  Mayor'^s  Secretary, — The  city  of  St  Louis  has  an  ordi- 
nance making  the  prime  qualification  for  employment  by  the  city  in 
any  capacity  a  two  years^  residence  in  the  city.  This  was  passed  by 
municipal  amendments  about  two  years  ago. 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  Mayor,  —  There  is  a  general  requirement  in  the  nature 
of  the  ordinance  which  prescribes  that  employees  of  the  munici- 
pality shall  reside  at  least  four  months  in  the  city.  I  am  not  able 
to  say  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  requirement,  further  than  to 
say  that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  past 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Mayor.  —  The  city  law  prohibits  the  city  from  employ- 
in<r  alien  labor.  All  municipal  labor  must  be  done  by  American 
citizens. 
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Toledo,  O.,  Mayor,  —  We  have  no  regulations  in  regard  to  non-resident 
labor  in  municipal  or  city  work,  but  we  did,  however,  last  winter, 
during  the  Associated  Charities  movement,  which  is  similar  to 
your  city,  give  employment  to  registered  voters  only. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mayor,  —  Our  contract  board  has  a  regulation  inserted  in 
the  contracts  entered  into,  forbidding  contractors  from  engaging  non- 
resident or  alien  jabor,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  city  engineer 
to  keep  the  Board  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  condition  is 
being  performed.  In  the  other  departments  of  the  city  there  Is  a 
custom  but  no  regulation  of  employing  only  residents. 

Some  additional  information  as  to  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  resident  labor  appears  in  the  testimony 
given  at  the  hearings  of  this  Board :  — 

Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission, 

Q.  You  have  not  in  any  case  imposed  a  condition  upon  the  contractor 
that  he  should  employ  resident  labor?  A.  Oh,  no ;  we*  have  left  him 
entirely  free,  excepting  that  he  should  comply  with  the  nlne-hour-day 
statute. 

Lowell,  City  Engineer, 

.  .  .  We  have  never  suflfered  from  outside  labor  at  all. 

Q.    There  has  been  no  introduction  of  Italian  gangs  P    A.    No. 

Lawrence,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  let  out  to  contractors  for  making  sewers  P 
A.    There  has  been ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  work?  A.  What  we  call  the  Water  Street  sewers,  —  a 
contract  of  about  160,000.    That  was  last  winter,  a  year  ago. 

Q.    Was  the  contractor  a  resident  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  sort  of  labor  did  he  employ  P  A.  A  few  Lawrence  men, 
but  mostly  outK)f-town  men,  those  he  brought  here. 

Q.  Were  they  Italians  P  A.  I  do  not  know  but  he  had  a  few  Italians 
towards  the  last,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  not. 

Springfield,  Mayor, 

Q.  Would  they  be  contracted  out  of  the  city  P  A.  No,  they  have 
always  been  contiiicted  in  the  city. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  clause  introduced  that  the  labor  should 
be  resident  P  A.  They  have  all  been  contracted  to  persons  here,  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  cannot  say  at  this  moment,  but  I  think  nothing  has  been 
put  in  the  contract  saying  that  they  must  employ  city  labor.  I  do  not 
think  that  has  ever  been  put  in  a  contract,  but  as  a  rule  they  always  have 
employed  city  labor. 

...  I  don^t  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  regard  to  that ;  still,  I  doubt 
the  desirability  of  a  municipality  going  outside  and  hiring  cheap  labor 
when  there  are  so  many  of  our  own  citizens  who  have  been  living  here  all 
their  lives  and  are  here  to  work.    I  don^t  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 
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Brockton,  CUy  Engineer. 

...  It  was  specified  in  the  contract  that  in  the  employment  of  labor 
Brockton  laborers  should  be  employed.  This  practically  removed  the 
objection  here  had  to  the  contract  system. 

Holyoke,  CUy  Engineer. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  contractors  here  to  hire  home  labor. 

The  city  engineer  of  Cambridge  reported  that  the  contracts 
are  generally  worded  as  follows:  **The  contractor  further 
agrees  that,  in  the  performance  of  said  work,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  Cambridge  men  as  laborers  on  the  same  so  far  as 
they  may  apply,  all  other  matters  relating  to  their  employ- 
ment being  equal."  This,  he  said,  evidently  covers  the  em- 
ployment of  Cambridge  labor  only  so  far  as  Cambridge 
laborers  are  willing  to  work  at  the  same  rate  as  other  la- 
borers, and  .as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  Italians  have  ever 
been  employed  in  Cambridge ;  practically  none  of  late  years. 

The  superintendent  of  water  works  in  Northampton  said, 
in  regard  to  the  recent  water  works  construction,  that :  — 

After  the  city  has  prepared  the  ground  for  the  reservoir,  the  rest  of 
the  work  was  done  by  contract.  As  a  rule  the  contractors  preferred 
home  labor,  but  perhaps  40  Italians  out  of  the  120  to  150  men  altogether 
working  were  employed  for  the  dirty,  wet  digging,  which  the  natives 
did  not  care  to  take. 

Some  opinions  have  also  been  given  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  employing  only  resident  labor  in  respect  to  the  supply 
of  labor ;  we  have  already  discussed  the  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  expense  thereof  (pages  55-57) • 

Boston,  Superintendent  of  Streets. 

I  do  not  know  why,  in  so  large  a  city  as  Boston,  we  could  not  supply 
all  classes  of  labor. 

Brockton,  City  Engineer. 

In  regard  to  contract  labor,  I  did  think  this  year  it  was  unwise  for  the 
city  to  do  the  work  in  relation  to  the  sewer  system,  because  this  year's 
work  is  somewhat  different  from  succeeding  years.  We  have  done  a 
large  amount  of  work,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible ;  we  couldn^t 
have  thought  of  it  if  we  could  have  hired  none  but  town  labor ;  it  would 
have  taken  five  or  six  years  to  have  accomplished  it.  We  have  been  as 
energetic  as  possible  to  get  this  work  completed.  Now  we  have  passed 
that  stage,  and  the  work  in  the  future  needn't  be  progressed  so  rapidly, 
and  there  would  be  laborers  enough  in  Brockton  to  do  the  work. 
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Superintendent  of  Streets  Black  of  Taunton  said  that :  — 

In  ordinary  times  there  are  not  enough  men  in  Taunton,  so  that  the 
street  department  has  no  excess  upon  its  hands.  There  is  practically  no 
surplus  population  in  town ;  for  that  reason,  if  contract  work  was  to  be 
done,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  put  in  any  condition  that  the  contractor 
should  employ  town  men  to  do  the  work. 

Some  opinions  decidedly  averse  to  any  "resident"  con- 
dition were  given  by  public  officials :  — 

Hosea  Kingman^  Chairman  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commiss^'on. 

Q.  What  should  you  say,  from  your  experience,  of  the  expediency  of 
such  a  condition  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  favor 
contract  labor  all  the  time,  with  any  men  they  might  get, — let  them  get 
them  where  they  please.  I  think  this  is  true,  that  they  prefer  to  employ 
what  is  known  as  resident  labor,  because  it  is  better. 

A,  D.  Marble,  City  Engineer,  Lawrence. 

There  was  a  clause  in  the  contract  that  he  should  employ  as  far  as 
possible  Lawrence  labor,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  saddle  that  clause  on  to 
a  contractor.  ...  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  city  do  the  work  by  day 
labor  than  to  let  a  contract  with  that  clause  in  it  Most  of  our  work  is 
done  by  day  labor. 

A.  M.  Thinker,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  North  Adams, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  general  law,  if  it  could  be  passed,  that  em« 
ployees  upon  municipal  works  should  have  a  yearns  residence  in  town, 
would  be  practicable  P  A.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  I 
would  not  approve  of  that  law,  because  a  great  many  people  come  here 
to  make  their  home ;  they  may  stay  ten  years,  but  if  they  had  been  here 
only  nine  or  ten  months,  and  were  good  people,  I  don^  think  I  should 
want  to  bar  them  out  I  have  refused  people  living  in  neighboring 
towns  here.  I  have  had  a  great  many  applications  from  people  who 
live  in  Clarksburg  that  I  let  go  because  they  were  not  residents  of  the 
town,  but  at  the  same  time  they  do  all  their  trading  here,  they  spend  all 
their  money  here. 

A  very  general  demand,  however,  comes  from  the  mem- 
bers of  various  trades  that  the  contractors  be  obliged  to 
employ  residents. 

Jl  J.  Donovan,  Boofer,  Boston, 

They  get  an  inferior  class  of  workmen  and  bring  them  here  from  all 
parts  to  do  the  work,  and  a  resident  mechanio  cannot  get  the  work. 
There  are  transient  men  going  from  one  building  to  another  looking  for 
work.    In  most  instances  they  will  ask  where  they  came  from,  and 
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preference  is  given  to  some  outsider,  because  they  can  do  as  they  like 
with  him.  We  think  that  the  city  would  better  itself  by  doing  its  own 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  that  contractors  should  be  obliged  to  employ  resident 
labor?    A.    I  should  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  This  would  not  do  away  with  Hie  contract  system,  but  it  would 
do  away  with  non-resident  labor?  A.  As  a  resident  of  Boston,  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  city  do  its  own  work.  I  have  an  interest  here  and  pay 
a  portion  of  the  taxes,  and  I  have  a  direct  interest  that  the  work  should 
be  done  here. 

Q.  How  would  this  city  give  any  more  employment  ?  A.  It  would 
give  the  people  who  belong  here  employment,  and  keep  the  floaters  out. 

Q.  Supposing  that  we  should  have  the  New  York  law  here  that 
only  residents  should  be  employed,  would  that  keep  the  floaters  out  ? 
A.  That  would  be  a  good  way  of  doing  it.  We  people  that  have  our 
families  here  could  have  a  share  in  the  municipal  work.. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  contractors  who  are  following  that 
rule,  and  employing  resident  labor?  A.  Not  many  of  them.  They 
want  to  get  the  labor  as  cheap  as  they  can. 

Mr,  James  McLaren,  Carpenter,  Lawrence, 

There  might  be  a  law  enacted  that  the  municipal  governments  do  their 
own  work,  instead  of  sub-letting  it  to  contractors  that  are  responsible 
and  hire  these  cheap  help.  These  cheap  help  are  hired  who  are  non- 
residents, and  the  residents  are  walking  the  streets. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  illustration  ?  A.  Yes,  there  is  a  school-house 
beins:  built  here  now.  Last  winter  a  sewer  was  let  out  to  a  contractor 
from  Boston,  and  he  brought  his  men  with  him.  A  job  on  the  water 
works  in  Methuen  was  let  out  to  a  contractor,  and  he  brought  100  Italians 
to  do  it. 

Mr,  Geo.  O.  Ckilds,  Carpenter,  Byde  Park, 

I  believe  that  unscrupulous  contractors  can  take  advantage  of  vesidents 
Just  as  well  as  they  can  of  any  one  else.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  word 
"resident"  in  the  contract  system  will  cure  the  evil.  I  believe  that 
every  municipality  should  do  its  work  by  the  day,  because  I  do  not  think 
the  citizens  should  inaugurate  a  thing  that  will-bc  a  detriment  to  them. 

Q.  What  system  would  you  suggest  as  to  the  engaging  of  labor? 
A.  The  one  to  my  mind  most  practical  would  be  for  ihe  city  ot  Boston 
to  do  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  paving  department  to  a  certsdn  extent 

Q.  Have  a  registered  list  P  A.  Ko,  I  would  not  have  a  registered 
civil  service  list  of  the  workmen,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  civil 
service  rules  can  ever  cover  a  mechanic. 

Q.    How  would  you  have  it  done,  then  ?    A.    I  would  have  it  done  by 

the  city  of  Boston  appointing  certain  men  from  the  master  builders,  and 

they  to  employ  the  men  to  do  the  work  at  so  much  a  day. 

'  Q.    Selecting  the  men  as  they  saw  fit?    A.    Selecting  responsible, 

proper  men  to  do  the  work.    I  would  certainly  have  resident,  or  resident 
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citizen,  inserted,  because  I  know  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  labor  organiza- 
tions against  inserting  the  word  citizen. 

Another  grievance  in  connection  with  the  contract  system 
is  that  in  some  cases  the  work  is  let  to  outside  contractors, 
who  are  more  likely  to  bring  to  the  place  of  work  their  own 
men.  If  contracts  were  let  to  resident  contractors,  this 
would  not  so  often  occur. 

Thus  Mr.  Hudson,  superintendent  of  streets,  Lawrence, 
said  in  his  testimony,  in  reference  to  a  recent  contract  of 
about  $60,000 :  — 

Q.    Was  the  contractor  a  resident  P    A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    What  sort  of  labor  did  he  employ?    A.    A  few  Lawrence  men, 
but  mostly  out-of-town  men,  those  he  brought  here. 

In  Holyoke,  the  city  engineer,  Mr.  Walther,  testified,  — 
"  We  always  give  the  preference  to  home  contractors ; "  and 
Mayor  Kendrick,  Springfield,  speaking  of  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts, said,  **  They  have  always  been  contracted  in  the  city.** 

Contracting  for  Work  to  he  done  Elsewhere. 

Another  great  cause  of  complaint  in  certain  trades  is  that 
the  work  which  is  done  for  the  city  is  sometimes  let  to  be 
done  in  some  other  place,  and  consequently  the  residents  of 
the  city  get  no  employment  on  such  work.  Of  course  the 
possibility  of  letting  out  work  in  this  way  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done.  Evidently  streets  and  sewers 
cannot  be  made  elsewhere,  but  the  brick  may  be  made  and 
the  stone  cut  and  prepared  in  some  other  place ;  public  build- 
ings must  be  constructed  where  they  are  to  stand,  but  the 
materials  used  —  stone,  brick,  timbers,  structural  steel,  etc., 
—  may  be  procured  elsewhere. 

Now,  a  very  general  sentiment  prevails  that  the  home  mar- 
ket should  be  given  the  preference  in  these  matters  where 
there  is  no  difference  in  cost;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  for  the  economic  advantage  of  the  community. 
This  advantage  may  justify  economically  even  a  greater  ex- 
pense, depending  on  its  importance.  Generally,  however, 
it  has  been  the  custom,  in  contracting  for  materials,  whether 
they  are  of  a  complicated  kind,  such  as  machinery,  or  of  a 
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Bimple  kind,  such  as  brick,  cement,  etc.,  to  secare  them  at 
the  least  cost.  In  this  manner  the  department  doing  the  work 
is  enabled  to  make  the  best  accomit  of  its  appropriations. 

In  some  particular  lines  of  work,  however,  there  has  been 
an  organized  demand  that  where  work  is  done  by  contract  it 
shall  be  legal  to  employ  residents  only. 

Stone-^uUing.  —  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  agitation  respecting  the  cutting  of  stone.  The  stone 
cutters  complain  that  work  in  their  trade  is  let  to  outside  par- 
ties, who  do  the  work  generally  where  the  stone  is  quarried, 
and  the  laborers  employed  are  not  generally  residents  of  the 
city  making  the  contract,  but  local  or  itinerant  labor.  In 
New  York  State  a  law  has  been  passed  providing  that  in  con- 
tracts let  for  public  work,  whether  of  the  State,  municipality 
or  other  public  body,  there  shall  be  a  clause  requiring  that 
all  the  stone  used  shall  be  cut  and  dressed  at  the  place  where 
such  work  is  done.     The  act  reads  as  follows :  — 

All  stone  of  any  description  used  in  State  or  mnnicipal  works  within 
the  State,  or  which  is  to  be  worked,  dressed  or  carved  for  such  use,  shall 
be  so  worked,  dressed  or  carved  upon  the  grounds  where  such  works  are 
being  carried  on,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  or  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  municipality.  —  Laws  of  Ntw  Tork^  1894^  Chap' 
Ur  277. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York.* 

The  committee  on  municipal  government  in  Philadelphia 
recently  reported  an  ordinance  relative  to  the  cutting  of 
stone  by  resident  laborers,  similar  in  effect  to  the  New  York 
law. 

The  following  testimony  was  given  before  this  Board  as  to 
the  conditions  in  this  respect  in  the  city  of  Boston  :  — 

Colin  F.  McDougal,  Granite  Cutter,  No,  30  Mt.  Pleasant  Street^  Somer^ 

ville, 

Q.  Have  you  been  troubled  by  work  going  to  outside  places  by  con- 
tract P  A.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  us, — that  is,  the  city  work 
especially. 

Q.  Is  there  more  going  out  of  the  city  than  formerly  P  A.  Individ- 
ual work  going  out  of  the  city  is  just  about  the  same,  and  I  might  say 


•  Kot  a  court  of  last  resort. 
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also  the  city  work ;  bat  what  I  would  like  to  say  is  this,  that  next  winter, 
I  suppose,  it  will  be  as  dull  as  last  winter,  and  last  winter  in  the  hardest 
part  of  the  dull  times  there  was,  I  believe,  1140,000  worth  of  granite  let 
out  of  the  city  to  be  cut  out  of  the  city,  which  could  have  been  done 
just  as  well  in  the  city.  It  was  ordinary  rough  work.  Part  of  it  was 
done  in  Maine,  a  part  at  Cape  Ann.  I  don^t  think  it  was  done  at  a  cost 
any  lower  than  it  could  be  done  in  Boston.  I  don*t  know  why  it  should 
have  been  sent  out. 

Q.  Should  you,  as  a  tax  payer  and  a  citizen  of  Boston,  oppose  the 
letting  of  contracts  to  outside  parties  if  it  could  be  done  cheaper  P  A. 
I  oi)pose  the  letting  of  contracts  to  anybody  who  does  not  do  the  work 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  No  matter  at  what  cost  P  A.  I  know  the  cost  would  be  very  little 
more,  if  any,  than  it  could  be  done  anywhere.  Finished  work  requires 
more  care  than  unfinished. 

Q.  Can  you  look  up  the  figures  in  regard  to  this  particular  case  P 
A.    I  think  so,  though  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  at 

Michael  Maker,  Granite  Cutter,  No.  374  Parker  Street,  Boston. 

Instead  of  the  contract  system  being  a  blessing,  it  is  the  extreme 
reverse.  I  work  at  stone  cutting,  and  tliere  is  no  one  kind  of  business 
that  the  State  or  city  requires  so  much  as  stone  business ;  and  it  differs 
in  its  nature  from  some  of  the  other  building  trades,  because  the  paint* 
ing  has  to  be  done  where  the  building  is,  but  unfortunately  our  business 
is  so  that  men  can  peddle  it  out  The  State  and  city  authorities  do 
peddling  without  a  license.  It  lets  them  give  it  to  men  and  sub-let  it 
from  Maine  to  California.  How  the  work  is  done  for  public  buildings 
is  what  I  want  to  speak  upon. 

In  Boston,  in  February,  a  bridge  was  contracted  for  at  141,500,  —  the 
abutments  to  be  constructed  for  a  bridge  at  Cottage  Farm, — to  Levett, 
Daley  &  Crockett  The  work  is  done  in  East  Douglas,  and  these  are 
the  principal  contractbrs.  They  may  make  a  business  of  discriminating 
of  hiring  none  but  one  class  and  one  race  of  labor.  The  Stone  Cutters* 
Organization,  a  national  organization,  and  the  New  England  Granite 
Cutters*  Association  formed  an  agreement  four  or  five  years  ago  that 
nine  hours  should  constitute  a  day^s  work.  All  these  contractors  agreed 
to  that  The  political  schemers  took  the  work  and  violated  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  did  not  give  one  day's  work  to  a  citizen  or  resident,  but 
they  made  it  a  business  to  have  it  done  by  Italians.  They  let  it  out  by 
piece  work,  and  these  people,  who  generally  construct  a  temporary  place 
to  live  in  and  work  cheap,  got  the  job,  when  many  of  us  were  walking 
the  streets  last  winter,  and  could  not  get  work.  Plenty  have  walked  the 
streets  this  summer,  and  the  city  of  Boston  was  constructing  stone  work 
at  Jamaica  Pond,  but  there  were  none  but  Italians  worked  there. 

The  city  of  Boston  appropriated  half  a  million  of  money  for  water 
works  at  Southborough.  They  sub-let  that  to  parties  in  Fitchburg,  and 
the  parties  sub-contracted  again  to  parties  in  Fitchburg.  The  men  work 
out  of  doors,  without  a  shed ;  and  I  know  some  men  who  went  from 
Boston  to  work  there,  and  they  were  paid  their  $2.00  or  |2.2£^ 
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It  would  be  far  better  if  we  had  no  public  work.  To-daj  I  read  in 
the  paper  that  men  were  agitating  public  docks, — a  million  of  money 
for  a  bridge  at  Charlestown !  I  hope  that  these  works  will  never  take 
place.  Kot  one  stone  cutter  has  been  employed,  and  there  has  been  a 
million  of  money  spent  this  spring  and  summer,  spent  this  winter  and 
spring,  for  the  water  works,  etc.  They  said  there  was  very  little  money 
for  the  embankment,  for  it  was  all  used  for  the  other  work. 

The  Park  Commissioners  let  a  bridge  for  $51,000  to  a  Mr.  Dodge.  Mr. 
Fallon  of  Quincy  bid  |41,000.  That  was  |10,000  difference  between 
tlioAC  two.  A  portion  of  this  work  was  skinned  till  it  went  way  down  to 
Biddeford,  Me.  They  never  send  the  work  where  there  is  a  branch  of 
our  union,  but  they  id  ways  cut  it  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  branch, 
and  under  the  same  Italian  padrone  system  men  advertise  for  stone- 
cutters. Sias  &  Blanchard  got  four  bridges  to  build.  The  work  went 
on  under  the  padrone  system,  and  none  were  hired  but  the  Italians.  The 
stone  cutters  of  Boston  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Sias  to 
find  out  how  he  was  going  to  have  tlie  work  done. 

It  seems  that  these  contractors  could  not  finish  the  contract  and  the 
city  authorities  took  their  work  from  them,  and  some  honorable  man  out 
in  AUston,  a  Mr.  Norton,  that  went  bonds  for  them,  had  to  finish  the 
work.  All  spring  and  all  summer  where  I  live  on  Parker  Street  in  the 
Roxbury  district,  for  the  sewers  of  Boston,  the  National  Construction 
Company  had  gangs  of  men,  no  one  but  Italians.  Those  men  went  to 
work  at  G.S0,  they  worked  till  6.30  at  night,  —  eleven  hours  a  day ;  and 
there  was  a  man  over  them  with  a  whip  blaspheming  at  these  men  till 
the  women  opened  their  windows  and  cried  shame  to  them. 

About  the  city  buying  the  stock,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  for 
every  street  that  is  paved  the  city  buys  every  paving  block,  the  city  buys 
all  the  crossings  and  every  curbstone.  The  very  part  that  the  city  ought 
to  do,  the  actual  labor,  is  the  thing  that  is  given  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O'Sullivan.)  How  much  money  has  been  spent  for 
granite  work  within  the  last  year  ?    A.    I  should  sa^  a  million  of  dolLars. 

Q.  How  many  Boston  granite  cutters  have  been  employed  out  of  that 
money  ?    A.    Not  one. 

Q.    What  kind  of  men  have  been  employed?    A.    All  Italians. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  Jamaica  Plain  Italians  residents  of  Boston 
before  they  were  employed  there  P  A,  I  could  not  say,  because  they 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 

Q.  Don^t  you  know  that  some  of  the  men  were  in  the  country  bcEt 
two  weeks?    A.    I  don^t  doubt  that. 

Q.  The  Central  Labor  Union  investigated  that.  How  does  the  sub- 
letting system  affect  the  Boston  mechanics  ?  A.  It  affects  us  this  way: 
the  union  demands  that  each  man  should  have  a  certain  amount  for  his 
labor,  and  when  we  talk  to  a  contractor  he  says  he  cannot  pay  the  wages. 

Q.  Docsn^t  that  prevent  the  Boston  contractors  competing  for  the  city 
work  ?    A.    Yes ;  it  is  an  injury  to  the  contractors. 

Q.  (By  Member  of  the  Boaud.)  Supposing  that  this  rule  should 
bo  established,  that  all  work  was  to  be  done  by  resident  labor,  would 
that  meet  the  dif&culty  ?    A.    It  would  do  a  great  deaL 
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Q.  They  have  a  law  in  New  York  State  that  all  the  labor  done  by  the 
city,  or  by  contractors  for  public  works,  shall  be  resident  labor.  Would 
not  that  meet  the  difficulty  instead  of  doing  away  with  contract  labor? 
A.    It  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  Is  not  your  grievance  this,  —  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  Is  done  by 
non-residents  or  alien  labor,  and  if  we  could  get  rid  of  that,  we  might 
leave  the  contract  labor  alone  for  the  time  being?  A.  The  great 
grievance  is  done  by  this  cheap  labor. 

Q.  What  objection  have  you  to  the  city  contracting  for  paving 
blocks  and  flagging  that  is  done  outside  P  A.  There  is  the  same  class 
of  cheap  labor  in  that  branch  of  business  as  in  the  cutting  of  stone. 

Q.  Has  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  been  displaced  here  in  New 
England  which  was  formerly  engaged  in  making  paving  blocks  which 
went  into  cities  outside  of  new  England,  from  the  fact  that  these  paving 
blocks  have  been  got  in  the  South  P    A.    That  would  not  hurt  it  any. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
that  provision  of  the  law  which  would  require  the  employment  of  resi- 
dent labor  in  order  to  make  it  protective  ?    A.    Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  average  contractor  would  try 
to  evade  such  a  law  unless  a  penalty  was  attached?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Employment  of  Aliens. 

A  frequent  subject  of  animadyersion  is  the  employment 
of  aliens,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  work  requiring  unskilled 
labor.  The  objection  applies  only  to  certain  nationalities 
wliich  do  not  adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the  native  laborers 
and  do  not  assimilate  with  them.  These  are  the  least  intel- 
ligent immigrants,  and  in  the  east  are  generally  included 
among  the  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Italians.  Owing  to  their 
ignorance  and  previous  low  standard  of  life,  they  are  satisfied 
with  a  rate  of  wages  much  below  that  demanded  by  other 
laborers  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
spend  what  they  might  in  procuring  decent  lodging  and 
subsistence,  but  save  a  large  portion  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  their  native  country  when  they  have  acquired  a 
small  competence.  Often  the  slight  expense  they  do  incur 
for  subsistence  is  not  made  in  the  locality  where  they  work, 
but  the  supplies  are  procured  from  an  agent  in  a  large  city, 
where  they  have  a  colony.  Mr.  Moran,  a  representative  of 
the  labor  unions  in  Brockton,  testified  on  this  point  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Q.  Do  the  Italians  spend  much  of  their  money  here  ?  A.  Not  a  cent 
if  they  can  help  it.  Everything  comes  from  Boston,  and  comes  through 
one  man,  as  a  rule.    They  live  in  shanties  and  have  a  boss  of  the  shanty. 
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The  consequence  is  that  in  the  competition  for  work  dar- 
ing dull  seasons  the  Italian  or  other  cheap  laborer  is  apt  to 
supplant  the  native  or  north  European.  Still,  the  cases  in 
which  this  has  become  an  abuse  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
very  common  in  so  far  as  the  employment  on  public  work  is 
concerned.  They  have  been  employed  to  some  extent  by 
the  Park  Commission  of  Boston,  but  recently  this  has  been 
for  the  most  part  discontinued. 

In  Quincy,  where  the  public  work  was  done  by  contract, 
Italians  were  largely  employed,  but  now  the  day-labor  sys- 
tem is  exclusively  used.  In  Cambridge,  according  to  the 
city  engineer,  Mr.  Hastings,  very  few  Italians  have  been 
employed  in  late  years.  In  Worcester,  City  Engineer 
McClure  testified  as  follows :  — 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  of  that  Italian  contract  labor  done  in  this 
neighborhood  P  A.  Very  little  of  it  The  railroad  had  some,  bat  that 
is  all  the  Italian  contract  labor  I  know  of. 

So  also  in  New  Bedford,  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  testified :  — 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  by  the  introduction  of  Italian  labor  P  A.  Ko, 
sir. 

And  to  the  same  efiect  in  Springfield  the  superintendent 
of  streets,  Mr.  Dickinson,  said :  — 

We  have  one  or  two  Italians  who  have  lived  in  the  city  a  long  time, 
and  we  employ  them  on  dangerous  work  that  we  cannot  get  anybody 
else  to  do ;  but  we  try  to  employ  residents  of  Springfield. 

In  fact,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  large  con- 
tracts are  constantly  being  let,  employment  of  Italians  is 
but  occasional.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
work  of  an  unusual  and  exceptional  character,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  a  sewer  system  or  of  water  works,  it  is  not 
infrequent  that  a  large  part  of  the  unskilled  labor  is  Italian. 
Two  conditions  largely  contribute  to  this  fact :  the  resident 
labor  is  often  inadequate,  as  we  have  already  seen  was  the 
case  in  the  sewer  system  constructed  by  the  city  of  Brock- 
ton ;  and  it  is  sometimes  unwilling  to  undertake  the  more 
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disagreeable  or  dangerous  parts  of  the  work,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Springfield  and  Northampton. 

Though  it  may  be  necessary,  and  in  fact  undoubtedly  is 
necessary,  to  bring  in  men  from  outside  where  extensive 
constructions  are  being  carried  on  in  small  towns,  and  it  may 
be  preferable  to  let  a  contractor  bring  them  in,  —  since  in 
that  way  they  are  less  likely  to  continue  beyond  the  time  to 
finish  the  required  work,  and  thus  form  a  superfluous  body 
of  unskilled  labor,  —  a  reasonable  objection  may  be  conceded 
to  exist  when  the  laboring  population  thus  abruptly  intro- 
duced into  the  city  or  town  is  of  the  character  which  does 
not  respond  to  the  general  economic  demands  of  the  com- 
munity, and  cannot  be  readily  assimilated. 

The  gangs  so  employed  are  frequently  moved  en  masse 
from  one  town  to  another.  Thus  a  gang  of  about  150  Italians 
who  were  employed  on  the  water  works  at  Methuen  were 
transferred  bodily  to  Arlington,  and  a  gang  of  about  125 
who  had  been  employed  at  Meredith,  N.  H.,  were  taken  to 
build  the  water  works  at  Monson.  In  Athol  a  sewer  system 
was  introduced  a  year  ago,  and  a  gang  of  150  was  brought 
in.  Again  in  Northampton  from  120  to  150  men  were  em- 
ployed in  water  works  construction,  of  whom  40  to  50  were 
Italians.  In  Beverly  a  sewer  system  was  introduced  about 
a  year  ago ;  the  contract  was  taken  by  a  firm  in  Providence, 
and  Italians  were  employed,  as  the  pay  was  lower  and  the 
work  more  disagreeable  than  the  resident  laborers  cared  to 
undertake. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  the  use  of  alien  contract 
labor  on  public  work  of  this  kind,  and  not  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  cases  in  which  they  have  been  employed.  Out- 
side of  Boston  and  vicinity,  however,  the  instances  are 
probably  not  numerous. 
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STATE  FACTORIES. 

Among  the  measures  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  the  establishment  of  State  factories  in  which  per- 
sons unable  to  obtain  employment  in  the  customary  way  may 
follow  their  own  trades.  These  are  sometimes  recommended 
to  be  maintained  in  connection  with  State  farms,  upon  which 
produce  shall  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives,—  comprehending  a  complete  industrial  system,  in 
which  exchange  shall  take  place  without  reference  to  the  out- 
side world.  Most  persons  proposing  these  measures  desire 
that  the  wage  system  should  have  no  place  in  this  exchange, 
and  that  laborers  should  be  paid  directly  in  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor  or  that  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  other  branches. 
Others,  however,  propose  merely  that  the  State  shall  estab- 
lish factories  which  shall  sell  their  products  in  open  market 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  industrial  agencies. 

Though  this  Board  has  made  every  effort  to  obtain  from  the 
advocates  of  such  schemes  detailed  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  State  factories,  it  has  been  unable 
.  to  procure  anything  more  definite  than  suggestions  that  a 
scheme  be  undertaken  in  order  that  experience  may  open  a 
way  to  details.  None  of  those  who  advocate  State  factories 
have  suggested  any  method  of  providing  that  the  produce 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  different  lines  of  industry  in 
a  manner  such  that  there  shall  be  no  excess  of  commodities  of 
one  variety  at  the  expense  of  those  of  another.  Moreover, 
no  detailed  plan  for  dividing  the  product  of  the  factories 
among  the  workers  has  been  presented,  either  by  those  who 
advocate  the  State  account  plan,  —  that  is,  the  sale  of  the 
product  in  open  market,  yielding  wages  for  the  workers,  — 
or  by  those  who  recommend  the  State  colony,  or  system  of 
colonies,  which  deal  solely  with  one  another  and  make  their 
return  not  through  wages  but  through  direct  exchange. 

Inasmuch  as  this  Board  has  been  unable  of  itself  to  formu- 
late any  practicable  plan  for  the  establishment  of  factories, 
and  has  been  unable  to  obtain  from  others  any  scheme  em- 
bodying details,  it  cannot  make  reconmiendations  of  the 
kind  mentioned. 
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J.  F.  Oartf,  Haverhill. 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  adequately  and  properly  absorb  the  un- 
employed. Here  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  method :  First,  the 
lack  of  work  is  unpleasant  to  me  and  to  the  other  producers  because 
we  lack  what  we  need.  Poverty  is  simply  absence  of  work.  How  are 
we  going  to  cure  this  poverty?  The  only  way  poverty  can  be  cured  is 
by  increasing  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  only  way  weallh  can 
be  increased  is  by  allowing  the  idle  help  to  be  applied  to  the  idle  labor. 
Here  are  the  natural  resources  that  lie  ready  for  the  producer,  the  idle 
man,  to  apply  his  labor  to.  If  he  applies  himself  he  can  produce  more 
than  enough  to  support  himself  and  family.  Here  are  the  natural  forces 
and  here  are  the  idle  laborers.  Simply  apply  the  idle  labor  to  the  idle 
resources  and  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  poveiiy  can  be  cured. 

Of  course,  Massachusetts  cannot  solve  the  question  of  itself.  It  can, 
however,  take  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  or  as  many  steps  as  its  State 
limits  make  possible.  It  has  idle  men  and  idle  farms.  Many  of  the 
men  would  be  willing  to  go  on  the  farms,  —  many  of  them  have.  There 
are  idle  farms ;  if  there  are  not,  there  are  idle  lands  that  can  be  made 
Into  farms.  Place  idle  men  upon  the  farms,  or  idle  mechanics  in  tlie 
factories,  let  them  do  what  they  can,  and  exchange  their  products.  .  •  . 

Q.  How  would  you  have  the  State  conduct  State  factories  ?  Would 
you  have  the  State  sell  the  product,  or  would  you  devise  a  system  of 
loans  P  For  instance,  would  you  have  the  State  go  into  the  heel  manu- 
facturing business  to  employ  the  unemployed  heel  makers  P  A.  I 
would  have  the  State  put  them  on  shoes  for  the  unemployed  to  wear. 

Q.  How  would  you  fix  the  compensation  which  they  would  receive 
for  their  labor  P  A.  The  only  compensation  they  receive  is  the  portion 
of  their  product  that  is  returacd  to  them,  and  under  those  circumstances 
they  would  give  it  all,  and  I  don't  think  they  would  be  dissatisfied. 

Q.  You  believe  that  they  should  receive  a  certain  amount  of  wages? 
A.  No,  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  They  would  receive  all  they 
produce. 

Q.  You  would  stop  simply  at  the  exchange,  —  you  would  always 
regulate  the  supply  and  demand  ?  Or  would  you  manufacture  more 
than  might  be  demanded  ?  A.  If  that  class  that  are  at  present  unem- 
ployed produce  more  than  they  could  consume  for  the  next  year,  they 
would  loaf  until  it  was  consumed. 

Q.  Would  you  limit  a  man^s  productiveness  to  Just  what  was  sufficient 
for  his  needs,  or  would  you  extend  your  co-operative  scheme  so  that  he 
might  by  the  co-operation  of  the  State  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life  such 
as  he  desires  ?  A.  I  should.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  produce  it 
I  should  give  him  all  that  the  land  would  afford  him. 

Herbert  K  Casson^  Lynn, 

Q.  Would  not  the  products  of  these  State  factories  come  into  competi- 
tion with  products  made  by  labor  outside  ?  Would  it  not  interfere  in 
8ome  way,  and  throw  other  people  out  of  employment  ?  A.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  large  numbers  are  out  of  employment  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  to  assert  the  right  of  workingmen  to  employment 
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Q.  What  employment  shall  they  have  P  You  speak  of  '•  right  of  em- 
ployment^ Supposing  that  is  granted,  what  shall  these  people  do? 
A.  I  think  they  should  be  given  employment  in  their  own  Inide.  A 
shoemaker  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  become  a  ditch  disz^r. 

Q.  Who  is  to  take  their  shoes  P  The  shoemakers  complain  that  there 
is  enough  machinery  to  make  all  the  shoes  needed  in  a  day  of  six  hours. 
A.  No  trouble  was  found  in  that  respect  in  the  partial  attempt  made  in 
Boston  in  making  garments. 

Q.  People  took  them,  not  because  it  was  a  commercial  transaction, 
but  because  they  wanted  to  help  the  charity  along.  A.  There  are  some 
factories  idle  in  Lynn,  some  idle  all  the  time.  If  the  city  of  Lynn  were 
able  to  take  one  of  those  factories,  supply  it  with  leather,  let  the  men  go 
into  it,  and  simply  say,  ^  There  is  leather,  make  the  shoes,'*  I  think  they 
would  find  a  market 

Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  would  come  in  competition  with  the 
regular  shoemakers  P  Do  you  think  they  would  find  a  market  P  A.  I 
think  they  would.  If  they  did  injure  the  trade  of  shoes,  let  them.  Let 
that  be  enlarged. 

Q.  Can  the  public  put  shoes  on  the  market  as  cheaply  as  the  private 
manufacturer?  We  are  constantly  met  with  that  objection  in  the  work 
which  municipalities  do  now.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  city 
cannot  make  sewers  as  cheaply  as  a  contractor  can.  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  work  in -doors  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  work  out-of-doors,  and 
hitherto  tlicre  has  been  no  employment  provided  for  those  that  work 
in-doors  except  out-of-doors. 

Q.  How  should  the  wages  be  fixed  by  the  city,  supposing  it  should 
attempt  to  give  employment  of  that  kind  P  A.  It  would  have  to  be 
such  as  not  to  attract  those  already  in  employment. 

Q.  Would  not  a  large  number  object  to  municipalities  employing 
labor  at  less  than  union  wageP  A.  That  has  been  met  by  giving 
shorter  hours  at  the  same  pay.  Pay  them  a  union  wage,  but  give  them 
employment  only  three  days  in  a  week. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  city  should  take  over  the  street  railways, 
would  they  employ  more  men  than  they  do  now  P  A.  Cei'tainly.  The 
rate  they  charge  the  city  would  be  able  to  put  on,  I  should  say,  fifteen 
per  cent  more  men.  I  think  the  city  might  be  able  to  run  the  street 
railways  for  a  quarter  fare,  and  make  a  profit 

H.  W,  K,  Eastman,  Lawrence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest  which  could  be  applied  either 
by  the  city  of  Lawrence  or  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  would  give 
employment  in  such  an  emergency  as  we  have  gone  through  this  past 
winter P  A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  which  I  think  would  fill 
the  bill  completely.  The  remedy  I  have  to  propose  was  embodied 
practically  in  one  of  the  political  parties  of  Massachusetts  a  year  ago. 
It  is  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  take  these  unemployed  and 
set  them  to  work  at  the  various  vocations  thnt  they  have  been  brought 
up  to.    Procure  a  sufficient  amount  of  laud  to  set  enough  of  them  on  to 
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raise  the  agricultural  product  necessary  to  support  those  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  then  let  them  exchange  with  each  other,  and 
not  dispose  of  any  of  their  production,  whatever,  in  the  competitive 
market,  but  let  all  their  exchanges  be  with  one  another ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  that  plan  were  carried  out,  —  it  may  be  socialistic,  we  have  a 
great  many  things  in  our  government  that  are  called  so,  —  in  a  short 
time  it  would  enable  those  people  to  better  their  conditions  so  much  that 
others  would  wish  to  come  in  with  them. 

Q.  Has  such  a  scheme  as  that  for  Massachusetts  been  worked  out  in 
detail,  so  as  to  show  how  it  would  be  practicable  P  Has  there  been  any 
detailed  outline  made  of  such  work  which  could  be  submitted  to  us  P  A. 
Yes,  sir.    It  was  carried  in  last  yearns  Massachusetts  State  platform. 

Q.  Has  the  proposition  been  laid  out  so  that  it  could  be  made  a  matter 
of  legislation,  —  be  submitted  in  a  concrete  statement  P  A.  Yes,  sir,  it 
has.  Its  details  have  been  fairly  worked  out.  Mr.  Bellamy  worked  out 
the  plan,  and  he  or  any  of  the  State  committee  would  probably  furnish 
you  all  the  information  you  require. 

A,  J,  Felz^  Boston, 

Q.  Have  you  any  definite  ideas  as  to  what  work  can  be  f  tu*nished  under 
such  a  plan  as  you  suggest  P  A.  I  believe  the  State  could  and  should 
provide  workshops  in  which  they  could  manufacture  such  articles  as 
they  would  consume,  without  any  cost  to  the  State. 

Q.  What  would  you  manufacture  in  these  workshops?  A.  Well, 
almost  everything,  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Q.    Hats,  boots  and  shoes  P    A.    Yes. 

Q.  This  would  require  considerable  plant  in  the  way  of  machinery  P 
A.    Yes,  il  would. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  taxing  the  people  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
a  plant  P    A.    Yes,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  to  keep  them,  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  if  a  workshop  could  be  established,  goods  could 
be  produced  as  cheaply  in  the  State  workshop  as  they  could  outside  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  work  which  is  done  by  the  State  in  industrial 
plants  of  that  kind  is  ever  done  as  cheaply,  as  economically,  as  it  is  done 
outside  P    A.    I  believe  it  is,  for  the  State  would  not  require  any  profits. 

Q.  Then  your  position  is  that  it  is  entirely  justifiable  to  increase  the 
taxes  of  the  people  for  this  purpose  P  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
necessarily  be  an  additional  tax  upon  the  people.  I  believe  the  shops 
oould  be  made  to  pay  for  themselves. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  make  boots  and  shoes,  who  would  take  the 
product  P  A.  The  people  who  are  employed  in  other  industries  under 
the  State. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  goods  can  be  produced  to  just  as  good  advan- 
tage as  they  can  outside  P    A.    I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot. 

Q.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  20,000  unemployed  scattered  over 
the  State.  What  would  be  your  system,  to  begin  with,  in  regard  to  the 
locality  of  the  shops  P  A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  study, 
but  I  believe  that  "  where  there's  a  will,  there  is  a  way."  I  believe  the 
first  thing  would  be  to  start  on  a  farm. 
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Q.  But  they  probably  would  not  want  to  go  on  a  farm.  Suppose  we 
have  20,000  unemployed,  say  50  per  cent,  of  them  unskilled ;  tliey  do 
not  know  how  to  make  good  shoes,  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  clothing. 
All  these  trades  might  not  be  divided  in  a  suitable  proportion  exactly  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  others.  If  we  have  10  shoemakers  or  100  shoe- 
makers idle,  it  may  take  more  than  that  number  to  make  shoes  for  the 
unemployed.  The  proportion  of  trades  may  not  just  fit  the  required 
demand.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  propose  to  have  the  State  go 
into  it  as  a  business,  do  you  not  think  the  trades  unions  would  object  P 
A.    I  do  not  see  what  objection  the  trades  unions  could  raise. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  unemployed  would  manufacture  simply 
what  they  needed  for  each  other,  or  would  you  have  them  manufacture 
all  that  they  could  P  Supposing  it  took  a  certain  number  of  those  un- 
employed only  two  hours  a  day  to  manufacture  all  that  was  needed  in 
their  line  for  the  rest  of  the  unemployed,  would  you  have  them  stop 
then,  or  would  you  have  them  continue  six,  seven  or  eight  hours  ?  A. 
Well,  that  I  could  hardly  say,  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  a  start 
should  be  made,  and  after  experience  we  could  find  these  matters  out 

Charles  Paysfm^  No,  701  Tremont  Street^  Boston, 

A.    ...  Could  we  not  have  State  farms  and  factories  P 
Q.    Who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  P    A.    The  people.   I  would  keep  it 
co-operatively  as  much  as  possible.   Those  who  work  in  factories  would 
manufacture  clothing  for  those  who  work  on  farms,  and  those  who  work 
on  farms  would  produce  grain  for  those  who  work  in  the  factories. 

T.  T,  Pomeroy^  Haverhill. 

In  Haverhill,  a  shoe  town,  I  would  establish  a  shoe  factory,  letting 
the  shoemakers  make  shoes  for  the  farmers.  In  Boston,  among  the  gar- 
ment workers,  I  would  establish  a  garment  factory,  and  in  Lawrence 
perhaps  a  cloth  factory ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper 
for  the  State  than  to  take  care  of  them  as  we  do  now,  and  we  could 
thereby  stop  the  making  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  get  at 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  interfere  with  private  enterprise  P 
Would  you  have  it  furnished  through  contractors,  or  on  public-account 
plan  P  A.  I  should  abolish  the  contractor.  I  should  have  the  State  run 
it  on  the  public-account  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  some  objections  to  that  scheme  P  That  is,  there 
might  not  always  be  the  same  number  of  unemployed  P  A.  Then 
there  would  not  be  the  same  amount  of  work  done.  I  should  make  that 
crowd  self-supporting.  I  should  not  let  them  interfere  with  the  outside 
at  all. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  means  of  finding  out  whether  they  were 
self-supporting  P  A  man  might  make  enough,  but  the  State  could  not 
sell  it  to  advantage.  A.  I  should  not  sell  it  at  all.  I  should  simply  let 
him  eat  it  and  wear  it 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  scheme  of  that  sort  might  attract  others  from 
their  trades  which  were  run  by  individual  enterprise  P    A.    I  do  not 
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intend  the  men  shall  .get  any  wages  at  all,  simply  get  their  living. 
There  is  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  raw  material,  —  why  should  men 
suffer  f 

Q.  If  at  any  time  you  had  an  over-production,  what  would  be  your 
idea, — to  keep  the  products  on  hand^or  have  the  State  sell  them  out- 
side ?  A.  I  should  never  have  any.  I  would  have  the  supply  equal  the 
demaiid. 

J,  F.  Sheehan,  Eolyoke. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  If  the  State  would  start  factories  of  any 
kind,  that  they  would  be  productive?  A.  I  have  given  it  a  little 
thought.  From  the  study  I  have  made,  I  think  it  would  be  far  more 
advisable  for  the  State  to  start  factories  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens  than 
to  give  out  its  work  by  contract  to  private  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  such  factories  were  started  they  could  be  econom- 
ically conducted  P  A.  I  do.  There  would  be  certain  lines  of  business 
that  would  be  of  disadvantage  to  the  State,  but  I  believe  there  could  be 
occupations  selected  that  would  be  of  advantage. 

Edward  Bellamy^  in  a  printed  communication  to  the  Board. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  would  be  something  as  follows :  Let  us  say 
•  there  are  1,000  or  10,000  unemployed  able-bodied  persons  in  any  State, 
having  a  legal  settlement,  who  desire  work.  Out  of  this  number  a  cer- 
tain proportion  can  make  shoes,  others  can  spin  or  weave,  others  can 
make  garments,  others  can  build  houses  or  do  blacksmithing,  and  others 
can  farm  and  take  care  of  live  stock,  while  many  more  without  trades 
are  capable  of  common  labor  of  any  sort  Now,  these  men  and  women 
do  not  need  charity  from  the  State  or  anybody  else.  All  they  need,  in 
order  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered,  is  to  be  set  to  work  to  support  one 
another.  Stick  a  pin  here.  The  idea  is  that  they  should  support  one 
another.  They  should  consume  one  another's  products.  Their  product 
should  not  be  sold  or  go  into  the  general  market  at  all,  to  compete  with 
wage-produced  goods  or  with  private  employers,  but  should  be  con- 
sumed wholly  within  the  group  of  previously  unemployed  workers. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  duty  and  function  of  the  State  come  in.  These 
men  need  to  be  organized  and  provided  with  tools  in  order  to  support 
one  another,  and  they  cannot  organize  themselves.  This  it  is  proper  to 
expect  the  State  to  do,  both  for  the  welfare  of  an  unfortunate  class  of 
citizens,  and  also  for  the  relief  of  individuals  and  the  public  treasuiy 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  them  by  alms  which  must  otherwise  be 
assumed.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  charity  or 
pol  ice.  For  the  incapable,  the  almshouses  would  remain ;  for  the  vicious, 
the  jails.  It  is  merely  the  question  of  putting  able-bodied  persons  in  a 
position  to  support  themselves.  The  idea  is  to  furnish  the  necessary 
machinery  to  utilize  an  existing  power  which  otherwise  will  run  to 
waste.  The  State  would  be  at  expense  to  provide  the  necessary  farms, 
manufacturing  plants  and  buildings,  and,  for  a  time,  until  the  products 
began  to  come  in,  it  would  have  to  keep  the  workers ;  but,  after  that, 
the  system  ought  to  be  self-sustaining.   At  the  outset,  as  intimated  above, 
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while  yet  the  system  was  inadequate  and  imperfectly  organized,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  discriminate  among  applicants  in  favor  of  legal  resi- 
dents ;  but  as  soon  as  the  S3'stem  should  become  self-sustaining,  it  wonld 
not  be  necessary  or  well  to  make  any  discrimination  whatever. 

This  contemplates  a  permanent  establishment,  for  it  is  nonsense  to 
regard  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  as  anything  but  a  permanent 
problem.  This  establishment  would  undoubtedly  always  be  in  oper- 
ation, although  the  number  dependent  on  it  would  increase  and  decrease 
according  to  the  times.  It  would  be  an  elastic  system,  and,  after  it  was 
in  full  adjustment,  a  man  or  woman  out  of  work  could  get  work  for  a 
week,  a  month  or  a  year,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  In  each  settlement  of  the  unemployed  there  would  be  the 
farm,  the  factories,  the  dwellings  and  the  store.  This  store  would  be 
stocked  with  products  of  the  workers,  although  at  first  the  State  would 
have  to  furnish  many  deficiencies.  The  workers  would  fix)m  the  first 
be  guaranteed  a  decent  and  sufficient  maintenance,  nothing  more.  For 
this  purpose  they  would  be  supplied  with  a  sort  of  scrip,  good  only  at 
the  public  store  for  meals,  and  for  lodging  at  the  public  dwellings.  The 
only  practicable  plan  would  be  to  make  the  allowance  for  each  worker 
the  same  without  regard  to  specific  performance,  it  being  the  duty  of  the 
manager  to  see  that  all  were  kept  busy,  able-bodied  persons  only  being 
received.  Women,  of  course,  would  share  equally  with  men.  Tlie  only 
penalty  for  idleness  or  infraction  of  rule  would  be  dismissal. 

The  prices  to  the  workers  in  scrip  of  the  articles  for  sale  to  them  in 
the  publio  store  would  be  based  on  a  rough  calculation  of  the  com- 
parative expenditure  of  labor,  direct  and  indirect,  in  their  production. 
If  the  allowance  of  the  workers  were  based  on  the  specific  work  done 
by  them,  the  fixing  of  its  value  by  the  price  put  on  tiie  product  would 
be  a  task  of  much  difficulty,  fruitful  of  discontent ;  but,  the  allowance 
of  all  workers  being  equal,  it  would  matter  to  none  what  price  were 
put  upon  his  product. 

The  use  of  the  scrip  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  insuring  the 
support  of  the  workers  out  of  their  own  product,  and  preventing  any 
derangement  of  the  general  wages  market  as  a  result  of  the  State  sys- 
tem. When  the  advance  of  money  made  by  the  State  to  the  system  came 
to  be  repaid,  it  might  be  done  in  products  of  the  system  furnished  to 
State  institutions  at  market  rates.  In  this  way,  also,  might  such  sums 
be  obtained  as  would  be  needful  to  supply  the  stores  in  the  unemployed 
settlements  with  imported  necessaries,  and  for  other  details  of  expense 
which  must  be  met  in  legal  tender  money. 

After  the  expenses  of  the  State  superintendence  and  other  outlays 
were  provided  for,  the  total  product  should  be  divided  in  fhe  form  of 
scrip  among  the  workers,  so  that,  as  the  total  product  increased,  the 
rate  of  maintenance  would  increase,  the  system  being  one  of  co-operation 
uider  State  superintendence  and  guarantee. 

In  order  to  provide  a  certain  basis  for  increased  issues  of  scrip  among 
the  fluctuating  body  of  employees,  it  would  be  expedient  to  grade  the 
workers  according  to  the  length  of  their  service,  only  those  who  had 
worked  over  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months  being  entitled  to 
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share  in  the  excess  of  pxodnct  over  minimam  maintenance  rates,  the 
rest  being  entitled  only  to  the  latter.  The  first  grade  of  workers,  it  is 
believed,  would  find  the  advantage  of  their  position  so  superior  to  those 
of  outside  workers  that  they  would  tend  to  become  a  permanent  body, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  force  chiefly  affecting  the  short  term  workers  at 
minimum  rates. 

The  workers  should  be  regarded  as  in  no  way  objects  of  charity  or 
wards  of  the  State,  but,  while  subject  to  strict  working  rules,  should  in 
all  other  respects  be  as  free  and  independent  as  other  citizens.  This 
point  is  absolutely  vital.  If  the  system  had  ever  so  little  the  flavor  of 
charity,  or  alms,  or  the  workhouse,  no  cleverness  of  machinery  conld 
prevent  its  flat  &ilure.  No  working  man  or  woman  should  be  made  or 
permitted  to  feel  that  in  applying  to  the  State  establishment  for  work  he 
or  she  in  any  way  compromised  dignity  or  self-respect. 

While  the  State  works  would  be  intended,  at  the  outset,  to  attract  only 
the  needy  unemployed,  it  is  probable  that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
security  of  employment  and  the  steady  rise  in  the  rate  of  maintenance 
which  would  follow  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  system  would  suffice 
not  only  to  retain  all  who  once  entered  this  co-operative  service,  but  to 
raise  the  conditions  of  labor  generally  by  compelling  private  employers 
to  bid  against  a  fair  and  humane  system  of  employment  in  order  to 
obtain  workers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  making  it  easier  to  maintain 
good  wages  by  dimhiishing  the  pressure  of  the  unemployed  for  work 
at  any  price. 

Of  course,  such  a  mutual  maintenance  system  could  be  completely 
self-supporting  only  when  extensive  enough  to  include  a  large  variety 
of  industries,  and  probably  only  States  and  great  cities  could  maintain 
such  systems.  But  it  is  evident  that  any  measure,  however  incomplete, 
in  which  the  labor  of  the  unemployed  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  class,  must  in  so  far  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  wasteful  and  brutal  no-system  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem ;  and,  therefore,  partial  experiments  in  this  direction,  where 
more  complete  undertakings  seem  impossible,  are  to  be  encouraged.  So 
long  as  the  central  idea  is  followed,  that  the  products  of  the  unemployed 
must  be  consumed  within  their  own  circle,  all  such  enterprises  will  be 
steps  in  the  right  direction  and  toward  the  only  way  out 
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STATE  FARMS. 

A  considerable  namber  of  witnesses,  both  at  the  public 
hearings  and  in  letters  to  the  Board,  advised  the  establish- 
ment of  State  farms.  A  carefol  inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  general  question  of  farm  colonization,  apart  from  State 
support,  and  the  subject  is  to  be  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  final  volume  of  this  Report.  For  reasons  there 
indicated  it  does  not  appear  that  the  State  would  be  justified 
in  lending  financial  support,  although  there  may  be  reason 
to  encourage  private  philanthropy  in  this  direction,  in  an 
experimental  form. 

Samuel  Goldman^  Boston. 

Id  regard  to  a  remedy,  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  the  committee 
should  recommend  to  the  next  Legislature  to  establish  a  State  farm,  and 
do  this  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  people  there  and 
giving  them  an  establishment  to  live  on.  I  refer  especially  to  our  gar- 
ment workers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  and  do  agricultural  work  ?  A.  Tes. 
There  are  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  among  our  garment  workers  who 
are  real  tailors,  —  that  is,  tailors  who  have  learned  their  trade  through- 
out All  the  others  come  over  here,  —  as  the  majority  are  foreigners,  — 
and  had  some  other  trade  before  they  came. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  go  to  work  on  farms?  A.  There  are  a  great 
many  who  have*  gone,  and  some  of  them  went  to  other  States,  and  a 
great  many  have  gone  back  to  the  old  country.  If  you  would  establish 
a  State  farm  and  give  the  family  an  opportunity,  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  go.  I  have  a  family  of  eight,  and  if  I  should  go  out  on 
a  farm,  I  could  not  provide  for  them ;  but  if  some  provision  could  be 
made  for  the  family,  I  am  positive  many  would  go. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  ?  A.  Of  all  different  nationalities ;  there  are 
a  great  many  Hebrews  who  would  go,  and  a  great  many  of  other 
nationalities. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  get  land  very  cheaply  now  P  A. 
Tes,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  things  to  go  with  the  farm. 

Warner  Johnson,  309  Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston, 

The  operation  is  this :  It  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  supply  them 
with  farms  and  factories,  but,  instead  of  sending  these  people  out,  or 
attempting  to  take  them  out  under  State  direction  to  any  single  farm  or 
a  single  factory,  that  they  should  be  taken  collectively  and  put  into  a 
community,  go  there  under  a  semi-guardianship  of  the  State,  a  farming 
association  in  which  the  people  themselves  should  have  a  voice.  The 
State  itself  should  take  up  the  territory  and  bond  it,  as  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel land  and  the  Back  Bay  land  was  taken,  and  let  the  people  settle  upon 
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it  and  improye  it,  and  increase  its  prodnctiveness  so  that  they  can  subsist 
Men  can  provide  for  themselves  as  the  beasts  do ;  but  if  they  are  beaten 
in  the  race  by  some  one  who  is  smarter  than  they  are*  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  do  it,  because  for  every  dollar  they  earn  somebody  is  ready 
to  take  away  101  cenjts  or  99  cents. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  bond  a  territory, 
bond  some  land,  enough  to  make  a  limited  township,  six  or  seven  square 
miles.  That  territory  should  be  taken  up  and  so  located  in  one  compact 
body,  and  then,  as  I  said,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  should  be 
occupied,  laid  out  into  small  farms  and  manufacturing  villages,  and  all 
of  it  should  be  appraised  at  its  normal  value,  and  people  be  allowed, 
who  are  unemployed  or  otherwise,  to  occupy  it  and  make  it  productive. 
Now,  the  advantage  of  making  it  one  solid  territory  is  this :  if  they  were 
to  go  single-handed  and  alone,  they  would  be  environed  by  people  who 
would  cheat  them.  l*ut  them  in  a  condition  where  they  would  be  pro- 
tected, where,  under  a  semi-guardianship  of  the  State,  with  certain 
restrictions  adopted, — so  that  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  any- 
body to  come  in  and  cheat  them, —  each  would  help  the  other,  and  the 
township  would  grow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  township  might  be  held  in  bond  for  five  or  ten 
years.  The  State  would  not  incur  any  expense,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
issuing  of  its  bonds  on  interest,  and  should  have  it  so  that  when  they 
disposed  of  it,  could  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  and  have  a  rental  so  they 
could  pay  for  it  in  the  end  to  the  parties  from  which  they  took  it.  The 
town  would  give  up  an  amount  of  territory  to  be  taken  and  occupied  by 
these  people,  and  a  tract  slipuld  be  taken  exempt  from  taxation,  except 
the  amount  of  valuation  placed  upon  it  by  the  State.  The  State  would 
be  under  a  bond  to  the  amount  of  its  present  value,  and  the  town  would 
lose  nothing.  The  town  would  probably  give  up  a  tract  upon  which 
they  could  get  no  taxes  except  what  they  receive  from  the  State.  I 
should  prefer  to  take  up  a  tract  of  land  where  the  valuation  of  the  land 
about  it  was  not  on  the  increase.  The  town  would  be  paid  annually  a 
certain  amount,  and  at  tlie  end  of  five  or  ten  years  the  increased  value 
of  the  territory  would  become  such  that  it  would  be  a  good  investment, 
Just  as  they  held  the  Iloosac  Tunnel.  The  people  should  increase  the 
value  of  every  acre  of  the  land,  improve  every  water  power,  and  in- 
crease the  roads,  until  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  years  they  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  it  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  there  should  be  no 
advance  in  the  price  of  it.  The  second  comer  should  fare  as  well  as  the 
first  comer,  and  the  last  comer  should  fare  as  well  as  the  first.  A  com- 
munity growing  up  after  this  fashion  could  bo  self-sustaining.  I  have 
never  found  anybody  that  could  raise  any  objection  to  it.  The  State 
would  not  incur  any  expense  except  in  surveying  it.  In  that  way,  if 
you  took  out  6,000, 1  take  it  that  you  would  take  out  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  unemployed  population.  If  a  township  was  taken  up  after 
that  fashion,  it  should  be  done  under  such  restrictions  as  would  bo  for 
the  best  good  of  the  town.  I  should  wish  to  suppress  any  industries 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  that  are  impoverishing  in  their  nature, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  establish  those  that  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
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inhabitants.  That  Is  to  say,  I  would  not  establish  a  distilleiy.  I  should 
not  want  them  to  do  as  we  do  here  in  Boston,  smoke  up  $20,000  a  day. 
I  would  suppress,  I  would  prohibit  the  production  of  an  article  unless 
it  was  useful  and  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  that  many  people  here  in  Boston  would  go  into  such 
communities?  A.  I  do.  I  do  not  think  that  the  very  identical  two 
thousand  that  are  unemployed  would  bo  the  first  to  go,  neither  do  I 
tliink  they  would  be  the  most  desirable  occupants ;  but  I  am  sure  of 
this,  that  very  many  people  are  so  occupied  and  so  employed  that  if  they 
could  improve  on  their  condition,  they  would  go  to  this  land. 

Q  This  life  would  require  a  good  deal  of  self-denial  at  the  outset,  if 
the  State  did  no  more  than  to  purchase  the  land.  Who  would  provide  the 
buildings  P  A.  The  men  who  thought  it  a  good  place  to  build  a  fac- 
tory would  build  it.  We  should  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as 
we  stand  anywhere  else,  only  the  restrictions  would  prevent  one  person 
from  taking  advantage. 

Q.  They  would  produce  in  this  village  for  the  market  P  A.  Most 
certainly. 

Q.  If,  for  example,  we  will  say  that  a  thousand  men  who  have  sufH- 
cient  money  to  go  from  Boston  (presumably  they  are  having  more  or 
less  employment  here)  go  up  to  this  town  and  there  manufacture  for  the 
market,  would  not  the  stress  upon  the  unemployed  be  just  as  great  as 
it  was  before  ?  I  do  not  see  how  any  more  pei*sons  would  bo  getting 
employment,  and  if  they  can  produce  to  any  better  advantage  than  they 
can  hero,  why  would  not  that  throw  other  persons  out  of  employment? 
A.  I  can  say  this  about  it ;  it  strikes  me  that  we  take  a  territory  that 
produces  nothing  now ;  it  is  occupied  presumably  by  some  one  who  is 
out  of  employment ;  it  is  better  for  the  whole  country  for  everybody  to 
be  employed,  and  then  their  consumptive  powers  are  kept  up  and  they 
consume,  but  If  their  consumptive  powers  have  ceased  they  cease  to  con* 
sume,  so  far  as  their  own  activity  is  concerned.  You  take  a  non-pro* 
ductive  territory  and  make  it  productive,  and  in  consequence  it  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

P.  G^NcU  Larkin,  representing  People's  Party ,  Boston, 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  any  particular  line  of  action  by  which  em- 
ployment could  be  given  ?  A.  I  tliink  that  the  State  could  take  hold 
of  somo  of  the  farming  lands  and  establish  simple  industries,  —  not  the 
complex,  that  require  ponderous  and  complicated  machinery,  but  simply 
industries  tliat  would  give  employment  to  almost  every  man  who  is 
willing  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  very  many  of  the  persons  who  are  employed  at 
the  present  time  would  go  to  the  farms,  or,  if  they  would  go,  would  be 
of  sufficient  value  to  make  the  work  a  success  ?  A.  I  think  there  would 
be. 

Q.  The  question  is,  would  they  be  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to 
that  rather  arduous  and  severe  life  continually  P  Do  you  think  they  are 
the  class  of  people  who  would?  A.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  take  hold  and  work  for  their  board  all  the  year 
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round.  I  know  some  men  at  the  present  time  in  the  journalistic  pro- 
fession and  in  the  typographical  unions  who  would  be  very  willing  to 
work  for  their  board  to-day. 

Q.  Would  they  not  abandon  it  just  as  soon  as  better  times  come  P  A« 
I  think  it  very  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  State  to  go  to  a  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  way  of  a  plant  which  is  likely  to  be  abandoned 
just  as  soon  as  normal  conditions  return  P  A.  A  farming  plant  does  not 
require  a  very  great  expense,  and  these  people  have  got  to  be  supported, 
any  way. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  go  into  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness. It  would  make  it  harder  for  the  tax  payers.  A.  The  tax  payers 
of  this  State  are  not  simply  the  ones  who  pay  the  taxes  inunediately 
upon  property.  The  man  who  occupies  a  house  in  the  city  of  Boston 
pays  taxes. 

Q.  We  have  some  accounts  of  the  colonies  established  in  Few 
Jersey  for  the  Russian  Jews.  It  is  found  that  it  costs  from  $500  up,  per 
family,  to  establish  these  colonies.  Do  you  think  that  tax  payers  would 
be  justified  in  spending  that  per  family  P  A.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
conservatiYe  way  of  considering  that,  without  so  much  expense.  Make 
them  more  for  the  single  man. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  deteriorate  into  labor  colonies,  like 
those  of  Germany,  which  are  mostly  composed  of  the  shiftless  P  A.  I 
think  the  system  is  too  rigid.  It  is  more  like  the  discipline  of  the  Ger- 
man army.  It  is  something  like  the  poorhouse,  the  workhouse  system 
of  Great  Britain.  I  think  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  off  the  premises 
oftener  than  once  a  month,  if  I  remember  right. 

E.  W,  Boyd  MacKay^  Boston. 

What  then  is  the  reason  why  New  Englanders  are  giving  up  farming  P 
I  believe  it  is  because  they  do  not  like  it,  and  consequently  do  not  give 
their  minds  to  it  It  is  natural  for  some  races  to  prefer  other  occupations. 
The  testimony  on  this  subject  seems  pretty  clear.  In  the  Agricultural 
Report  for  1892,  page  418,  we  read,  **  To  a  young  man,  and  particularly  to 
a  young  married  man,  I  say  do  not  go  West.  I  have  never  (meaning  in 
the  West)  found  a  good  place  for  some  one  to  step  into  it.  For  every 
good  place  there  are  plenty  of  applicants.  To  men  fitted  for  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  possessed  of  a  genuine  love  for  it  there  is  money 
in  it  here,  and  as  much,  if  not  more  than,  on  farms  in  the  far  West^^ 
From  the  report  for  1891  we  learn  that  *Hhe  Massachusetts  farmer  has 
not  kept  abreast  of  the  science  of  the  time,  nor  made  the  same  efforts  to 
procure  a  scientific  education  for  his  sons  intended  for  farming  pursuits 
as  for  those  intended  for  learned  professions."  In  the  report  for  1890, 
page  90,  want  of  care  in  breeding  cattle  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  backwardness.  On  page  113  Dr.  Twitchell  remarks,  ^*I  have 
recently  been  in  the  west  and  southwest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  found 
that  almost  any  one  of  the  farmers  there  was  willing  to  sell  out  and  come 
to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  or  Maine.  There  are  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers  in  these  sections  of  the  country  who  are  not 
luilf  so  well  off  as  the  average  New  England  farmer.'^ 
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•  Sach  being  the  conditions  a  prima  facie  case  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
made  for  a  determined  effort  to  resettle  the  abandoned  farms.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  publishes  every  November  a  catalogue  of  such 
farms.  The  catalogue  of  November,  1893,  contains,  exclusive  of  preface, 
one  hundred  pages ;  and  about  four  farms  on  each  page.  In  that  publi- 
cation a  full  description  is  given  of  each  with  price,  and  the  prices 
are  generally  very  low.  Indeed  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  1890,  page  221,  tells  us  that  ««in  the  majority  of  cases 
assessors  report  that  land  can  be  purchased  for  much  less  than  ten  del* 
lars  an  acro.^'  This  abandonment  is  not  a  new  thing.  On  page  251  it  is 
diown  to  have  existed  thirty-three  years  ago.  It  is  declared,  and  I  believe 
truly,  to  be  common  all  over  America  and  the  world.  I  know  it  is  con> 
mon  in  Queensland.  I  knew  a  man  there  who  made  the  attempt  three 
times,  but  each  time  failed  for  want  of  capital.  Failures  from  this  cause 
are  said  to  be  very  common  in  Western  Australia.  Nothing  is  better 
refuted  by  facts  than  the  Georgian  fancy  that  a  man  can  live  on  his  labor 
before  it  has  time  to  f mctify. 

What  tlien  is  the  remedy  and  by  whom  should  it  be  applied? 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  applied  by  private  enterprise.  No  doubt 
American  traditions  predispose  to  private  enterprise  rather  than  State 
action.  But  here  the  profit  would  be  reaped  by  tbe  public  There  can- 
not be  any  such  direct  gain  from  the  enterprise  as  would  remunerate 
individual  investors.  The  gain  would  lie  in  increasing  the  number  of 
producers  and  tax  payers  in  the  State. 

Neither  should  the  relief  take  the  form  of  a  "  Labor  Colony  ^^  or  any* 
thing  economically  similar.  The  labor  colony  does  not  settle  the  man 
permanently  as  a  self-employer  and  self-helper.  It  does  not  give  him 
the  whole  fruits  of  his  industry.  It  affixes  to  him  the  stigma  of  charity. 
It  is  sometimes  deliberately  calculated  to  return  no  profit.  The  right 
way  is,  above  all  things,  to  get  the  right  man, — the  man  who  loves  the 
land.  Never  mind  where  he  comes  from, — from  New  England,  from 
other  parts  of  America,  from  Europe.  Never  mind  whether  he  gives  up 
a  less  congenial  employment  for  this,  or  whether  he  is  unemployed.  If 
he  is  employed  he  will  leave  a  place  vacant  which  the  unemployed  man 
can  fill ;  and  so,  presumably,  the  man  who  loves  the  land  will  leave  the 
factory,  and  the  man  who  loves  the  factory  will  get  into  it.  What  I  sug- 
gest then  is  this.  That  the  people,  through  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, or  through  some  other  public  authority,  should  purchase  some 
of  the  abandoned  farms,  and  should,  if  the  experiment  succeeds,  go  on 
to  purchase  the  rest.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  price 
specified  in  the  catalogue  or  other  advertisement  The  profit  accruing 
to  the  State  from  excess  of  rent  above  outlay,  or  a  percentage  on  it, 
might  form  the  remuneration  of  the  purchasing  authority,  thus  stimu- 
lating them  to  make  a  good  bargain.  The  price  should  be  paid  in  trans- 
ferable interest-bearing  State  bonds,  practically  equivalent  to  cash,  but 
not  burthening  the  tax  payers.  Rights  and  equities  not  discovered  on 
investigating  the  title  should  be  barred  as  to  the  land ;  but  persons 
claiming  such  should  have  a  reasonable  time  to  enter  caveats  against 
tiie  bonds,  and  each  bond,  in  the  hands  of  any  holder  (whether  acquiring 
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it  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  that  time)  should  be  subject  to  the 
claims  of  the  parties  entering  caveats  if  established.  The  board  should 
then  offer  the  farms  in  perpetuity  at  a  perpetual  rent ;  subject,  however, 
to  the  condition  that  the  land  should  be  properly  utilized  by  cultivation, 
stockraising,  or  otherwise,  according  to  its  nature ;  on  breach  of  which 
condition  eviction  should  follow. 

Charles  Payson^  Boston. 
A.  .  .  .  Could  we  not  have  State  farms  and  factories  P 
Q.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  thisP  A.  The  people.  I  would  keep 
it  co-operatively  as  much .  as  possible.  Those  who  work  in  factories 
would  manufacture  clothing  for  those  who  work  on  faims,  and  those 
who  work  on  farms  would  produce  grain  for  those  who  work  in  the 
factories. 

J,  F.  Carey  ^  Haverhill. 

Of  course  Massachusetts  cannot  solve  the  question  of  itself.  It  can 
do  this,  —  it  can  take  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  or  as  many  steps  as 
its  State  limits  make  possible.  It  has  idle  men,  idle  farms.  Many  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  go  on  farms, —  many  of  them  have.  There 
are  idle  farms ;  if  there  are  not,  there  are  idle  lands  that  can  be  made 
into  farms.  Place  idle  men  upon  the  farms  or  idle  mechanics  in  the 
factories ;  let  them  do  what  they  can,  and  exchange  their  products.  All 
that  is  required  is  simply  to  give  persons  a  start,  and  then,  after  we 
have  a  start,  we  can  produce  more  than  enough  to  live  on,  and  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  pay  back  the  State  what  it  has  loaned  us. 

George  J.  Kelley^  EaverhUL 

I  should  propose  that  all  titles  to  vacant  lands  be  declared  void.  If  a 
man  does  not  want  to  use  land,  he  should  let  somebody  else  use  it  who 
wants  to.  If  that  were  so,  business  enterprises  could  start  on  that  land 
without  paying  a  fine  to  the  landlord,  and  they  would  employ  help. 
People  would  build  houses  if  they  could  get  land  cheaper  than  they  do 
now. 

Q.  As  to  the  last  scheme,  suppose  you  bought  a  piece  of  land  to-day, 
you  would  not  feel  it  right  for  a  man  to  gobble  it  up  in  a  month  P  A« 
Ko,  say  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  are  any  number  of  shoemakers  in  Haverhill 
who  could  take  advantage  of  that  State  farm  scheme,  if  the  State  were 
willing  to  furnish  tools,  and  some  supplies,  and  locate  them  P  A.  I  do 
not  favor  a  State  farm  scheme, — I  do  not  favor  any  charity;  still,  I 
believe  there  are  a  number  in  Haverhill  who  would  take  advantage  of 
it 

T.  T.  Pomeroy^  Haverhill. 

I  like  the  plan  of  the  State  farm.  I  have  not  been  earning  a  large 
salary  myself,  but  I  suppose  the  last  year  I  have  had  to  conti'ibute  (2  or 
IS  a  week,  and  I  am  satisfied  a  large  number  of  others  have  done  the 
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name,  for  the  support  of  the  unemployed.  They  are  on  our  books  all 
the  time.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  for  us  to  make  them  self- 
supporting  than  to  do  as  we  do  now,  —  not  only  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, but  from  an  economic  one  as  well. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  fitted  to  become  farmers  P  A.  I  think 
they  ought  to  receive  such  an  invitation  that  they  would  go,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  large  number  would  go  willingly  and  gladly.  I  would 
establish,  if  I  could,  in  the  country,  large  farms.  Let  those  people 
nuse  for  the  unemployed  to  eat  In  Haverhill,  a  shoe  town,  I  would 
establish  a  shoe  factory,  letting  the  shoemakers  make  shoes  for  the 
farmers. 

Bev.  A,  A,  Boss,  Haverhill, 

I  believe  in  the  theory  that  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  as  to 
farms  and  factories  and  workshops.  I  believe  that  employment  should 
be  given  by  the  State  and  municipality  to  all  that  are  out  of  employment 
I  believe  that  work  could  be  given  profitably  to  the  State, -~  if  not 
profitably,  at  least  economically  to  it, — by  removing  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  the  poor  and  keeping  up  the  poor  farm.  I  tliink  that  less  wages 
ought  to  be  paid  in  these  shops  and  factories  and  on  these  farms  than 
are  paid  in  similar  places  run  by  private  concerns ;  but  the  same  price 
should  be  charged  for  the  products  thereof,  so  that  they  could  not  come 
in  competition  with  the  products  of  private  manufacture.  I  think  that 
would  eliminate  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  fears. 
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sons, 11, 12-18, 16,  20;  affected  by  labor- 
ers, 16-20;  possibility  of  Increasing,  22-23, 
27, 29 ;  see  also  Winter  work,  and  Shifts. 

Engineering  Departments  *  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  84,  67,  85;  Birmingham,  Eng.,  4,  67, 
73,  76,  86;  Brockton,  42-43,  46,  54, 08,  94, 
see  also  Snow,  F.  H.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,34, 
64,  74,  80,  81,  86;  Cambridge,  50,  04; 
Charleston,  B.  C,  68,  72,  86 ;  Chelsea,  69 ; 
Denver,  Col.,  44,  68,  72,  H,  80,  81,  86; 
Fitchburg,  88;  Holyoke,  89,  94,  see  also 
Walther,  E. ;  Lawrence,  E&»  aee  also 
Marble,  A.  D.;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  46,  66,  78, 
86;  Lowell,  80,  61,  03,  see  also  Bowers, 
G  ;  Louisville,  Ey.,  87,  65,  68,  72,  77,  86; 
Lynn,  80;  Maiden,  44,  57, 78;  Minneapo- 
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Ik.  iriDB.,  84,  ST,  66,  66, 6S,  96, 01 ;  Mobil'*, 
AU.,  68,  72,  62,  66;  If ODiraal,  P.  Q..47. 
73.  80,67;  KMhTlUe,  Tenn.,  84,  69,    73, 

60,  82, 67;  New  Havea,  Conn.,  84,  43,  6D, 
75,  80,  87;  Newton,  63,  72,  76,  70,  81,  65; 
PhiUdelphiA,  Pa.,  83,  87,  65,  60,  74,  77, 
67;  8«tttU«,  Wtth.,  84,  60,  78,  60,  67; 
BomenrllW,  81,  86,  60;  Tmnnton,  81,  m6 
•lao  Kliif,  O.  A.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  62,  62, 
00,  74;  Wachlngton,  D.  C,  83,  84, 37, 65, 
60,73,  77,60,  87;  WllmiDgton,  Del^  45, 

61,  73;  Woraector,  mo  MeClure,  F.  A. 
BTerett,30. 85,  88. 

ExocuUto  DopartmoBtfl :  Albnaf ,  N.  T.,  00 ; 
BnlUmore,  Hd.,  00;  Bnflalo,  N.  T.,00; 
Bnrtlngton, !«.«  66,  73 ;  Camden,  N.  J  , 
00;  Cincinnati,  O.,  00;  Clereland,  O.,  87, 
68, 75, 77, 66, 00 ;  Dayton,  O  ,  00 ;  Denver, 
Col .  01 ;  Grand  Bapldi,  Hlch  ,  01 ;  Indian- 
ap<>lis,  Ind.,  01;  Kaniae  City,  Mo.,  01; 
LonliTltle,  Ky.,  01;  Newark^N.  J.,  01; 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  01;  New  York,  N. 
T.,  01;  North  Adama,  28;  Beading,  Pa., 
02;  Richmond,  Va.,  02;  Bocbceter,  N.  T., 
02;  Bt.  Loula,  Mo.,  02;  St.  Paul,  Minn .« 
02;  Scranton,  Pa.,  02;  Bprtogfleld,  08; 
Byraenae,  N.  Y  ,  02;  Toledo,  O.,  03; 
Troy,  N.  Y.,08. 

Sxtraa  charged  by  eontraetora,  46,  I0-6L. 

Factorlef ;  mo  State  fttetorlet. 
Fall  River,  15, 80, 85, 88. 
Farms,  lee  State  farme. 
Felz,  A.  J.,  Boeton,  T.,  107-106. 
Fltchburg,  15,80,  35,  50, 50,  88. 
Flactnatlona  of  employment,  eee  Employ- 
ment, steadlneaa  of. 
Fotler,  F.  E.,  Boeton,  T.,  6. 
Fraud  by  contractors,  88-84. 

Chlonceeier,  88. 

Goldman,  B.,  Boeton,  T.,  113. 
Grand  Raplda,  Mich.,  82, 01. 
Greenlaw,  Geo.  F.,  Boeton,  T.,  B6. 

Haley,  P.  J.,  Boeton,  T.,  11. 

Hardy,  J.  D.,  Holyoke,  T.,  26;  eee  alao 
Water  Departments  (Holyoke). 

Harriebnrg,  Pa.,  82, 84, 62,  53,  68,  72. 

Haupt,  L.  M.,  Philadelphia,  83-84. 

Haverhill,  15, 80,  86, 67,  74, 76,  81,  85,  86. 

Health  Departments:  Chicago,  00;  Glouces- 
ter, 88;  Haverhill,  80,  88;  Holyoke,  15, 
88 ;  Lawrence,  80, 86;  Lowell,  15,  31, 86; 
Lynn,  36;  Salem,  86. 

Bering,  Rudolph,  engineer,  47, 48, 50-60,  82- 
83. 

Highway  Departmenta,  see  Btreet  Depart- 
ments. 

Holyoke,  6»  14,15,  26, 80, 86,  SO,  50,  88,  04, 07. 

Hoars  of  labor,  oomparatlve,  contract  and 
direct,  40-41. 

Hndeon,  C.  E.,  Lawrenoe,  T.,  24-25;  see  also 
Blreet  Departmenu  (Lawrence). 


Hotton.  Sir  John,  Loadon,  44. 
Hyde  Paik,  8,  06. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.«  82,  84,  87,  68,  75, 77,  86^ 

01. 
Inspection  of  work  of  eontrartors,  46,  48, 

51-52,  70,  75-70. 
lUIUns,  42-48,  55,  66,  67,  04,  101,  103,  108; 


Johnson,  W.,  Boston,  T.,  112-114. 

Kansas  City,  Mo^  tS,  01. 

Kelley,  G.  J.,  Haverhill,  T.,  117. 
Kendrkk,  B.  P.,  T.,  Sprtngfleld,  08, 07. 
King,  G.  A.,  Taunton,  T.,  28,  66;  see  also 

Engineering  Departmenta  (Taunton). 
Kingman,  Hosea,  Boston,  T.,  48, 05 ;  see  also 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission. 
Kneelaad,  F.  J.»  Boston,  T.,  10. 

Labor,  see  costs  ef ;  efBden^  of;  hoara  of; 

resident  labor,  lack  of. 
Labonn,  anmben  of,  employed  by  16  dtles 

and  towns,  16. 
Larkln,  P.  O'N.,  Boston,  T.,  114-115. 
Lawrence,  6, 14,  S4-26,  80,  86,  53-54,  58, 80, 

08, 05,  06,  07. 
Leominster,  80. 

Llncohi,  Neb.,  84, 45, 68,  68, 65, 68,  78,  86.     *, 
London,  Bng.,  11, 44. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  82,  84,  87, 66,  66, 72,  75, 77, 

66,01. 
Lowell,  18,  15,  84,  81,  86,  80,  47,  51,  60, 63, 

67,72,76,70,85-80,08. 
Lynn,  6,  16-90,  81,  86,  41,  68,  68,  67,  72,  76, 

85,60. 

MseKay,  H.  W.  B.,  Boeton,  T.,  U6-117. 

Maher,  M.,  Boston,  T.,  00. 

Maiden,  16, 81, 86, 44, 67,  78, 80. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  82 

Marble,  A.  D.,  Lawrenoe,  T.,  25.26, 68, 06; 

see  also  Engineering  Departments  (Law. 

renee). 
Marlborough,  81,  86, 68, 67,  74,  76, 70,  81, 86. 
Marsh,  D.  J.,  Springfield,  T.,  27. 
Massachusetta  Highway  Commission,  T., 

21 ;  see  also  Perkins,  G.  A. 
Mayors,  see  Ezeeutlve  Departments. 
McClnre,  F.  A.,  Worcester,  T.,  23, 102. 
McDougal,  C.  F.,  Bomervllle,  T.,  08-00. 
McLaren,  James,  lAwrenoe,  T.,  6,  06. 
Medford,7,15,81,86,80. 
Meehan,  Michael,  Boston,  T.,  80,  44, 40, 68. 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commlsalon,  T.,  21, 

46,  40,  55,  58, 03,  05. 
Minimum  wages,  Iz,  37-38,  41-42. 
Mloneapolle,  Mian.,  82,  84,  37, 52,  53,  66,  08» 

82,86,01. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  83,  62-68,  68,  T2, 82,  86. 
Montrealt  P.  Q.,  47,  52,  73,  80,  87. 
Moran,  Michael,  Brockton,  T.,  6,  57, 101. 
Mystic  River,  48. 
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NMhvine,  Tenn  ,  88,  S4,  M,  5B,  69,  78, 80, 82, 

67. 
Newark,  27.  J.,  88, 91. 
New  Bedford,  14,  16, 81,  88, 46,  M,  «7,  78, 76, 

81, 85,  89, 102. 
Newbnryport,  15, 81,  88, 89, 41, 67,  73,  76^  79, 

85,89. 
New  IlaTeo,  Conn.,  88, 84, 4ft,  48,. 69,  7A,  80, 

87, 91. 
Newton,  15,  28-29,  SI,  86,  63,  72,  76»  79,  81, 

85,89. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  88, 84,  8t,  65,  69,  H,  77, 

82,  87, 91, 08. 
North  Adame,  15, 28,  81, 86,  Of. 
Northampton,  81, 86,  89, 1Q3> 

Omaha,  Neb.,  83,  84.  76, 87. 
O'Sallivan,  J.  F.,  Boaton,  T.,  9. 

Park  Departments :  Atlanta,  Oa.,  84, 87,  63, 
67,  72,  76,  86;  Boeton,  13,  80,  85,  43,  55, 
62, 66, 74, 76, 70, 85|  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  82, 
84, 37, 68, 72,  76,  81,  86;  Bnffalo,  N.  Y., 
82,  48,  64;  Cambridge,  80;  Chicago,  111., 
87,64,  68,  73,  77,  81,  86;  Cincinnati,  O., 
82;  CleTeland,  O.,  32,  84,  64,  68,  74,  77, 
86;  Grand  Raplda,  Mich.,  82;  Holyoke, 
16, 80, 88;  Lowell,  81 ;  New  York,  N.  Y., 
88, 87, 60,  75,  77,  87;  lUehmond,  Va.,  83; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  83;  Bprfngfileld,  soe 
Mareh,  i>.  J.;  Toledo,  O..  S3;  Wllmlng. 
ton,  Del.,  83,  84,  80,  87;  Woroeater,  15, 
81,86,80. 

Pateraon,  N.  J.,  88, 84, 62, 68, 60, 72,  82,  87. 

Payeon,  C,  Boeton,  T.,  108, 117. 

Perkins,  G.  A.,  Boaton,  T.,  88, 68;  a^e  alao 
Maaaaehnaetta  Highway  Commliiaion. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  83, 84,  87, 65, 60,  74, 75, 77, 
80,  83-84,  87, 08. 

Pike,  G.  B.,  Newton,  T.,  28-29. 

Pike,  T.  L.,  Cambridge,  T.,  44;  aeo  alao 
Sewer  Dcpartmenta  (Cambridge). 

Pltuadd,  31,  86,  41,  67,  73,  76,  85,  80. 

Plant,  coat  of,  z,  52-56. 

Pomeroy,  T.  T.,  Haverhill,  T.,  108-100, 117- 
118. 

ProOta  of  contractorn,  46,  47. 

Providence,  B.  I.,  83,  84,  63,  60,  76,  78,  82, 
87,02. 

Public  Bnlldlnga:  Chelaea,  80,  85;  Fall 
River,  30;  Holyoke,  30;  Salem,  31  y  Bom. 
ervllle,  31;  Waltham,  31, 36;  Worceater, 
81. 

Pnbllo  Worka  Departmenta :  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  32;  Boaton,  85;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
82,  00;  Buffalo,  N.  Y^  87,  64,  76,  81; 
Cambridge,  35;  Camden,  N.  J.,  32; 
Chicago,  111.,  82,  61;  Cleveland,  C,  82; 
Denver,  Col.,  82,  84,  87,  77,  81;  Dea 
Molnea,  la.,  82, 34,  63,  73,  80,  86;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  32, 34,  87,  64,  68,  72,  77,  86;  Hol- 
yoke, 86;  Kanaaa  City,  Mo ,  82;  Law- 
rence, 80,  86;  Leomlnater,  80;  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  84;  Maneheater,  N.  H.,  82;  New 


Bedford,  14, 16, 8t,  86,  46,  64,  6T,  72,  76, 
81, 85, 102;  New  Haven,  Conn^  88;  New. 
ton,  81,  86;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  88,  84. 82; 
Northampton,  81 ;  Omaha,  Neb.,  88, 84, 
75,87;  Providence,  R.  1 ,  88,  84,  60,  75, 
78, 82,  87,  02;  Qulney,  81;  Reading,  Pa., 
83;  Sacramento,  Cal.,  88,  84,  60,  72,  78, 
82,  87;  St.  Lonla,  Mo.,  88;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  33,  8^  60,  78,  62,  87;  Seran- 
ton.  Pa.,  88;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  83;  West, 
borough,  81«  86;  WlUiamstown,  86;  aee 
alao  Park  Departmenta,  Sewer  Depart- 
menta, Street  Departments,  Water  2>e» 
partmenta. 

Qolnoy,  7, 81, 102. 

Reading,  Fti^  88, 92. 
ReeemmendaUons  of  the  Board,  fz-xf  11. 
Regularity  of  employment,  aee  Employ* 

mcnt,  ateadlneaa  of. 
Belief  granted  throogh  pnblle  worka,  zll« 

ziii,  8. 
Renident  labor,  lack  of,  Zi,  102-108. 
Reaidenta,  reatilciion  of  employment  to,  xl, 

8,  5,  6,  7,  65-56, 84-07. 
Richmond,  Va.,  83, 92. 
Rivetu,  J.  P.,  Springfield,  T.,  6. 
Rocheater,  N.  Y.,  88,  92. 
Rockwell  at.,  61. 
Roaa,  A.  A.,  HaverblU,  T.,  118. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  83, 84,  68, 69, 72, 78, 88, 87. 

Si.  Loula,  Mo.,  83,  84,  69,  76,  77,  87,  92. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  33,  98. 

Salem,  15, 81,  86, 40, 68,  67,  78, 76,  81,  86,  89. 

Saliabury,  A.  H.,  Lawrence,  T.,  25;  aee  alao 
Water  Departmenta  (Lawrence). 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah,  88, 84, 68,  63, 69, 78, 82, 
87. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  88, 84,  09,  76, 87, 98. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  88, 84,  62,  63,  60,  73, 80,  87. 

Sewer  Departmenta:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  82; 
Baltimore,  Md.,  88, 82-83;  Boaton,  80, 61 ; 
Brockton,  30,  86, 87,  66,  64,  62,  66,  74,  76, 
81, 85;  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  88, 84,  67,  72,  76, 
70, 81. 86 ;  BufEalo,  N.  Y.,  82 ;  Cambridge, 
80,  aee  alao  Pike,  T.L.;  Chelaea,  80, 35, 
41, 50,  68,  67,  74,  76,  86;  Chicago,  111.,  82, 
84, 87, 64, 68, 72, 77, 86;  OlncinnaU,  O.,  82; 
Cleveland,  O.,  82, 84, 87, 42,  68, 74,  H,  81, 
86;  Everett,  80,  85;  Fitchburg,  16,  80; 
Grand  Rapida,  Mich.,  82;  Haverhill,  86; 
Holyoke,  80;  Indlanapolla,  Ind.,  82, 34,87, 
68, 75, 77,86;  Lawrence,  80, 86;  Louisville, 
Ey.,  82;  Lowell,  81,  86, 63, 67, 76,  78, 86; 
Lynn,  31,  86|,  41,  62,  63,  67, 72, 76,  85, 80; 
Maiden,  81;  Marlborough,  81,  86,  67,  74, 
76,  79,  81,  85;  Metropolitan  Commiaaion, 
21,  40,  49,  65,  68,  98,  95;  Newark,  N  J., 
83;  New  Haven,  Ctenn.,  48;  Newbury, 
port,  31,  86;  Newton,  15,  81,  89;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  88, 84, 87, 66, 60,  75,  77,  87; 
Pateraon,  N.  J.,  83;  Plttafleld,  81,  88; 
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ProTldMiM,  B.  I^  8S;  Rldimmid.  Tm^ 

38;  St.  LoQto,  Mo^  88,  84,  6»,  76,  Tl,  87; 

St.  Pmnl,  MlnD^  88;  Balom,  81, 8«,  40, 68, 

07, 78,  76, 81,  85;  Somerrllto,  81;  Spriog. 

field,  81,  38, 41,  87,  72.  78,  81,  85,  Me  abo 

DIekliMon,  W.  L.;  Toledo,  O.,  88;  WaU 

tbem,   81,  88;    WUmlDgton,    Del.,  78; 

Woroaeter,  18,  16,  81,  88,  41,  87,  78,  86, 

aee  also  Eddy,  H.  P. 
Sbeehan,  J.  F.,  Holyoke,  T^  8, 100. 
Bhlf  U,  a«  a  meana  of  glvliif  more  ateady  em- 

ployment,  16. 
Shirley  Oat,  40. 
Bmlth,  Andrew,  Lynn,  T.,  8. 
Snow,  F.  H.,  Brockton,  T^  27,  80;  aee  alao 

EDglneering  DepartmenU  (Brockton). 
SomerriUe,  16, 81, 88,  W,  80.  08-00. 
Springfleld,  6, 14, 16,  27-28,  81, 88,  40,  41,  60, 

87,  72,  76,  81,  85.  80, 08,  06, 07, 102, 108. 
Bute  factories,  zU,  8, 104-111. 
BUto  farms,  xU,  8, 4, 112-118. 
Steadiness  of  employment,  see  Employment, 

steadtneas  of. 
Btone  cutting  on  grounds,  08. 
Stone,  L.  B.,  Worcester,  T.,  28;  see  also 

Street  Departments  (Woroesisr). 
Street  Departments :  Albany,  N.  Y.,  82 ;  Bal. 

timore,  Md.,  42,  84,  87,  78,  76,  81.  86; 

Biogbamton,  N.  T.,   78;   Birmlngbam, 

Eng.,  84,  87, 73,  76;  Boston,  21,  80, 86, 04, 
aee  also  Carter,  H.  H.;  Brockton,  14, 15, 
80, 85,  68.  74,  78,  86,  88,  see  also  Dnnbar, 
A.  A. ;  Brooklyn,  N.T.,  82,  84,  68,  78, 78, 

80,  88;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  82;  Cambridge, 
16,  20,  80,  41,  64,  87,  71,  78,  86,  88;  Chel- 
aea,  80, 85, 88, 87,  74, 78,  70,  86;  Chicago, 
111.,  82,  84,  87,  88.  72,  77,  80,  88;  Cincin- 
nati,  O.,  82;  Cleveland,  O.,  82;  Eyerett, 
80, 36, 88 ;  Fall  River,  16, 30, 35, 88 ;  Fitch- 
barg,  15,  80,  35.  60,  88;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  82;  naverhlll,  15, 80,  88,  87, 74, 76, 

81,  86,  88;  Indianapolis,  lod.,  87;  Law- 
rence,  14,  80, 86,  53-64, 08,  see  also  Hud- 
son, C.  E.;  Lonisville,  Ky.,  82,  84, 87, 65, 
88,  75, 77, 86 ;  Lowell,  18, 15, 81, 86, 72, 80 ; 
Lynn,  34^86;  Maiden,  15. 31, 86, 80;  Marl, 
borongh,  63;  Massachuaetts  Highway 
CommlMlon,  21,  see  also  Perkins.  0.  A.; 
Medford,  Ifi,  81,  86,  80;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  32;  Mobile,  Ala.,  83;  Newark, 
N.  J.,  83;  Newbnryport,  16,  81,  86,  80, 
41,  67,  73,  76,  70,  85,  80;  Kewton,  81; 
North  Adams.  81,  88,  see  also  Tinker, 
A.  M, ;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  33,  84,  80,  72,  82, . 
87;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  83,  84,  00,  75.  77, 
80,  87 ;  Pittsfleld,  81,  86,  41,  67,  78,  76,  86; 
Providence,  R.  I .,  83 ;  Richmond ,  Va, ,  83 ; 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  83;  Salem,  81;  Scran- 
ton,  1%.,  60,  75,  87;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  33; 


Seattie,  Wash.,  88;  Somerrflle,  16, 81, 8^ 
00;  Springfield,  14,  16.  31,  86,  41,  87,  72, 
76,  81,  86,  see  §t»o  DIckinsoB,  W.  L.; 
Tannton,  16,  81,  88,  80,  aee  alao  Black, 
W.  R.;  Toledo,  O.,  83;  Waltham,  81, 86; 
WUliamstown,  81;  Wilmington,  Del.,  88, 
84, 87, 66, 80, 78, 81 ;  Wobum.  16 i  Woroea. 
ter,  16, 81,  88,  see  alao  Stone.  L.  B. 

Sapertntendence,  eoat  of,  under  direet  em- 
ployment, 45. 

Byraenae,  N.  Y.,  02. 

Tannton,  16, 28, 81, 86,  48,  68, 80, 04. 
Tinker,  A.  M.,  North  Adams,  T  ,  05 ;  see  also 

Stieet  DepartmenU  (North  Adams). 
Toledo,  O.,  88, 08. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  84, 46, 48,  62,  68, 82, 80, 74, 87. 
Tioy,N.Y.,88,08. 

Wage,  living,  11, 101. 

Wages,  comparison  of,  nnder  direct  and  con- 
tract labor,  iz,  84-40. 
Walker,  F.  A.,  North  Adama,  T.,  28. 

Waltham,  15, 81.  36,  80. 

Walther,  Edward.  Holyoke,  T.,  26,  W.  07; 
aee  also  Engineering  DepartmenU  (Hol- 
yoke). 

Washington,  D.  C,  83,  34,  87,  65,  80,  73,  77, 
80,87. 

Water  DepartmenU:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  82; 
BalUmore,  Md.,  82;  Bostoi^  15;  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  32;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  82;  Cam- 
bridge,  80;  Chelsea,  80,  86;  Chieopee,  88; 
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86. 80 ;  New  BMford,  15,  81,  86, 80 ;  North 
Adamf,  15;  Northampton,  80,  89,  04; 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  88-84;  ProvldeDee,  R. 
I.,  88;  Richmond,  Va.,  83;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  33;  Salem,  15,  81.  86,  80;  Soroer- 
ville,  15,  81,  86,  80;  Waltham.  16.  81, 38^ 
80;  Worcester,  13, 15, 81,  86, 00,  see  also 
Brady.  J. 

Westborongh,  81, 86. 

White,  E.  M..  Boston,  T.,  7. 

Winter  work,  zll,  20-20. 

Wniiamstown.  81,  36. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  88,  84,  87,  46,  80, 65,  8e» 
78,  78,  80,  87. 

Wobum.  15.  86. 

Wood,  Charles  O.,  Medford.  T.,  7. 

Worcester,  18,  16.  22-84,  81,  86,  41,  64,  60, 
67,  73,  85,  89, 102, 
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C0inmaitfaj£aIl^  d  gtassacl^usjetts. 


BoAKD  TO  Investigate  the  Subject  or  the  Unemployed, 

Commonwealth  Building,  U  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 

Boston,  March  13, 1895. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  accordance 
with  the  last  clause  of  Section  3  of  Chapter  238  of  the  Acts 
of  1894,  Part  IV.  of  the  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  un- 
employedy  dealing  with  the  condition  of  various  trades. 

Very  respectfully, 

DAVIS  R.  DEWEY, 
DAVID  F.  MORELAND, 
HAVEN  C.  PERHAM, 

Commiaitioners. 
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NON-EMPLOYMENT, 
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Causes  Thereof. 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  NON-EMPLOYMENT.  AND  CAUSES 

THEREOF. 


In  approaching  the  problem  of  non^employment  as  it  has 
arisen  during  the  depression  and  distress  of  the  past  two 
yearSy  no  satisfactory  consideration  can  be  made  without 
reference  to  previous  conditions  in  order  to  determine  if 
possible  the  degree  of  this  evil  under  more  normal  condi- 
tions. It  is  clear  from  the  investigation  which  we  have 
been  able  to  make  that  non-employment  w^ill  fluctuate  in 
amount  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  and  is  and 
has  been  a  factor,  and,  in  certain  phases,  is  an  increasing 
evil.  We  have  been  unable  to  persuade  ourselves  that  this 
problem  is  on  the  whole  associated  with  the  depressed 
industrial  condition  of  the  past  two  years.  This  problem 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  one,  and 
one  that  must  be  attacked,  if  attacked  at  all,  by  slow  and 
patient  methods.  Evidence  is  too  clear  that  even  in  so- 
called  normal  times  there  is  an  amount  of  non-employment 
which  occasions  sufiering;  and  we  submit  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence,  in  Appendix  A  in  the  form  of  extracts 
from  newspapers  published  between  1835  and  1860  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  shows  that  even  in  a  loss  complicated  and 
developed  state  of  society,  a  generation  or  two  generations 
ago,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  non-employment 
from  time  to  time.  A  careful  perusal  of  these  extracts  will 
be  of  great  value  also  in  tempering  any  hasty  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  present  condition  of  afiairs. 

There  is  but  little  statistical  material  available  which  will 
show  the  amount  of  non-employment  in  the  difierent  trades 
and  occupations  throughout  the  State  for  any  series  of  years. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, annually  collects  data  from  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing establishments, —  these  industries  being  grouped  under 
boots  and  shoes,  carpentry,  cotton  goods,  leather,  machines 
and  machinery,  metals  and  metallic  goods,  paper  and  paper 
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goods,  woollen  goods  and  worsted  goods,  —  with  regard  to 
the  loss  of  time  and  the  amount  of  non- employment  suffered 
by  the  operatives  of  these  establishments.  A  summary  of  a 
portion  of  these  reports  for  the  year  1893-94  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B.  In  order  to  show  the  fluctuations  of  em- 
ployment in  these  industries  more  clearly,  we  als^o  submit  a 
series  of  diagrams  or  curves. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  statistical  material  upon  this 
subject,  we  have  made  special  inquiries  into  conditions  of 
employment  in  a  few  selected  industries,  with  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  amount  of  non-employment  has 
been  increasing  or  decreasing  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  information  for  this  investigation  has  been  obtained  by 
special  agents  through  personal  interviews,  and  afterwards 
submitted  to  experts,  and  those  specially  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  the  several  trades,  for  criticism.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  any  summarized  report  of  a 
descriptive  character  with  regard  to  employment  in  a  given 
trade,  because  of  the  danger  of  generalizing  from  too  few 
instances.  We  have,  however,  attempted  to  throw  out  ex- 
ceptional experiences,  and  as  &r  as  possible  to  make  this 
report  represent  the  more  general  conditions  and  those  of 
what  may  be  called  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

It  was  impossible  with  the  resources  of  this  office  to  have 
this  inquiry  made  for  all  trades,  and  we  have  chosen  simply 
a  few  of  the  typical  ones,  and  those  in  which  at  the  outset 
of  our  inquiry  the  complaints  of  acute  distress  were  the 
greatest.  It  should  be  admitted  that  the  evils  in  these 
trades  are  probably  greater  than  they  would  be  in  many 
others  which  have  not  been  reported  upon. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  investigations :  — • 

1.  The  garment-making  trade. 

2.  The  printing  trades. 

3.  The  building  trades. 

4.  The  leather  industry. 

5.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

6.  The  metal-working  trades. 

7.  Women  operatives  in  the  cotton  industry. 

8.  Women  operalives  in  the  woollen  industry. 
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The  Garment-making  Trade. 

The  gannent-making  trade  in  Boston  has,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  undergone  marked  changes,  of  which  some  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  non-employment.  It 
must  first  be  premised  that  the  garment-making  trade 
includes  several  different  industries:  (a)  gannent-making 
pure  and  simple,  which  is  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
coats,  vests  and  trousers ;  (6)  custom  tailoring ;  (c)  cloak- 
making;  (c2)  shirt-making;  (a)  dressmaking;  (/}  work  on 
ready-made  underwear,  on  wrappers,  on  outing  shirts  and 
garments.  The  first  and  fifth  on  this  list  are  the  most 
important  represented  in  Boston,  and  the  first  presents  the 
most  notable  changes. 

Tlie  Manufacture  of  Ready-made  Garments. 

Till  about  fifteen  years  ago,  garment-making  in  Boston 
was  a  good  trade  to  follow.  The  work,  except  cutting  and 
trimming,  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  women,  most 
of  whom  were  of  the  English-speaking  races.  Work  was 
fairly  steady,  averaging  perhaps  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Wages,  except  when  affected  by  some  depression  like  that 
of  1873,  were  good,  hours  were  not  unduly  long,  the  con- 
tract system  was  hardly  known,  and  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
ers were  not  overcrowded.  Work  was  sent  out  of  the 
dty,  mostly  to  Maine,  where  it  was  done  by  farmers*  wives 
and  daughters  or  in  country  factories,  but  this  was  not  done 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  city 
workers.  To-day  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  gar- 
ment makers  are  men,  and  their  proportionate  number  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  work  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  German,  Polish  and  Eussian  Jews  predominating. 
Work  is  more  irregular  and  wages  are  low.  A  worker  can 
seldom  expect  more  than  eight  months'  employment  in  the 
year,  and  many  verj-  possibly  average  less.  A  great,  and  at 
present  an  increasing,  quantity  of  work  is  sent  out  of  Bos- 
ton, mainly  to  New  York,  with  the  necessary  result  of 
diminishing  the  amount  of  work  —  already  too  scanty  for 
the  number  of  workers  —  left  to  be  done  here.  The  manu- 
fiusturers,  the  contractors  and  the  worker^  have  each  their 
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different  reasons  to  assign  for  these  changes ;  but  perhaps  all 
would  agree  that  these  are  the  most  important,  —  immigra- 
tion, the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  a  general  change 
in  the  business  methods  of  the  trade.  Of  these  three,  immi- 
gration has  had  the  most  influence. 

Substitution  of  Men  for  Women.  —  About  fifteen  years  ago 
immigration  began  seriously  to  affect  the  clothing  trade,  bring- 
in^:  into  it  the  foreitm  Jewish  element.  The  first  notable 
effect  was  the  development  of  the  contract  system,  with  a 
lowering  of  wages  and  lengthening  of  hours.  The  abuses 
to  which  the  contract  system  leads  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description  here ;  the  movement  against  the  system 
begun  by  the  Clothing  Trade  Advisory  Board  in  1888  and 
carried  on  by  various  associations  and  individuals  has  made 
its  evils  widely  known.  The  most  striking  effect  to  be 
noticed  here  is  the  substitution  of  men  for  women,  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  development  of  the  contract  system. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  great  body  of  garment  workers  were 
women  ;  now  of  the  4,500  employees  in  the  trade  two-thirds 
are  men.  This  estimate  is  given  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Garment  Makers'  Union,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  rela- 
tive number  of  men  and  women  seen  in  the  shops  visited. 
As  to  the  fact  of  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  there  is 
very  little  diversity  of  opinion.  One  manufacturer  affirmed 
that  women  were  as  numerously  employed  as  ever ;  but, 
as  his  work  is  done  under  the  contract  system,  in  which 
the  manufacturer  really  knows  nothing  of  those  who  do  this 
work,  his  opinion  does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  weight. 

Several  causes  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  condi- 
tion. The  first  seems  to  have  been  that  the  foreign  workers, 
having  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  workers  already 
here,  were  willing  to  work  longer  hours  at  lower  wages,  and 
thus  forced  the  women  out  of  the  better-paid  branches. 

Machineiy. — The  process  was  hastened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  too  heavy  for  women  to  operate  ;  by  the 
superiority  as  workers  of  men  over  the  women  who  now 
go  into  the  trade ;  and,  in  part,  by  race  feeling.  *'  Women 
don't  like  to  work  with  men,  especially  with  foreigners," 
said  one  contractor;  but  the  general  trend  of  testimony 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  opposite  state  of  affairs  exists,  and 
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that  the  duninution  in  the  number  of  women  employed  is 
due  not  so  much  to  any  distaste  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of 
the  women  as  to  the  preference  of  the  contractors,  most  of 
whom  are  Hebrews,  for  men  of  their  own  race.  The  fact 
that  till  within  a  short  time  women  have  not  been  organized 
has  also  had  some  effect,  since  the  men,  who  are  nearly  all 
union  members,  have  felt  at  liberty  to  work  against  them  as 
they  would  against  any  other  non-unionists. 

Besides  its  influence  on  the  employment  of  women,  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  has  had  another  impoi*tant 
efiiect ;  it  has  increased  enormously  the  productive  power  of 
the  individual,  and,  consequently,  the  rapidity  with  which 
work  can  be  turned  out.  This  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  the  individual  has  not,  however,  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  workers ;  it  has  merely  increased  irregularity  of 
employment.  This  effect  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  production,  consequent  on  the 
increasing  competition  in  the  trade.  In  the  old  days  a  man- 
ufacturer would  often  employ  his  hands  during  the  dull 
season  in  making  up  goods  for  which  he  expected  to  receive 
orders  during  the  busy  months ;  now  the  tendency  is  more 
and  more  to  do  an  *<  order'*  business, — to  wait  until  an 
order  is  received,  then  to  employ  all  the  hands  who  can  be 
utilized,  **rush'*  the  drder  through,  and  then  discharge  the 
bands.  During  the  busy  season  orders  may  be  practically 
continuous,  but  the  effect  of  this  custom  is  to  lengthen  the 
dull  season  and  to  keep  in  the  trade  a  number  of  workers 
who  can  hope  for  employment  only  at  times  of  great  activity, 
and  who,  between  these  intervals,  must  find  some  other  occu- 
pation, or  drop  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Irregularity  of  Employment.  —  The  opinion  is  pretty  gen- 
eral that  irregularity  of  employment  is  increasing  rapidly, 
some  of  the  contractors  and  workers  even  saying  that  work 
is  50  per  cent,  less  steady  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Some 
few  cases  are  found  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  check  this 
increase ;  but  those  best  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
agree  that  conditions  have  changed  very  much  for  the  worse 
in  this  respect  within  ten  years.  The  causes  assigned  are 
various.  Most  of  the  workers  think  that  the  practice  of 
Bending  work  away  from  the  city  is  an  important  cause; 
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the  effect  of  improyed  machineiy  and  the  tendency  noted 
above,  to  do  an  order  businessy  are  certainly  responsible  for 
part  of  it ;  and  special  causes  affect  tbe  trade  from  time  to 
time.  Thus,  several  manufacturers  agree  that  for  a  year 
past  the  uncertainty  as  to  possible  tariff  changes  decreased 
the  amount  of  work  done,  and,  consequently,  the  steadiness 
of  the  employment  for  the  worker. 

The  average  number  of  months  per  year  during  which  a 
worker  may  expect  emplojrment  is  rather  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, owing  to  the  custom  of  working  half-time,  or  even 
less,  when  business  is  dull.  There  is  usually  a  dull  season 
from  June  till  September,  and  another  through  January  and 
February.  Eight  months  would  probably  be  an  outside  esti- 
mate of  the  average  working  time,  and  many  fall  far  below 
this. 

Waf/ea.  —  In  regard  to  the  decline  in  wages  referred  to, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  manufacturers  and 
workers.  Four  manufacturers  think  wages  have  been  pretty 
steady  for  ten  years ;  but  the  contractors  and  workers  agree 
that  they  were  falling  until  checked  by  the  strike  last  year. 
There  are  two  possible  causes  for  this  view  of  the  manufact- 
urers :  as  already  stated,  in  most  cases  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  their  hands,  and  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
wages  are  paid ;  and  also,  in  some  cades,  while  the  price  paid 
for  a  garment  of  a  certain  kind  may  have  remained  unchanged, 
the  amount  of  work  put  into  it  may  have  increased  steadily. 
It  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  however,  that  wages  were  &lling 
steadily  up  to  last  autumn,  when  the  Union  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  scale  of  wages  now  in  forcQ,  which  was  an 
advance  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  upon  those  prevailing 
before. 

The  range  of  wages  is  rather  wide.  The  worst-paid  work 
is  finishing  trousers,  at  which  it  takes  a  remarkably  good 
worker  to  make  $4  a  week. 

<*  I  never  knew  an  American  woman  who  could  make  more 
than  $2.50  a  week  at  it,"  said  one  contractor.  *'A11  my 
finishers  on  such  work  are  Portuguese ;  they  make  more  at  it 
than  workers  of  any  other  nationality,  and  that's  not  sajdng 
that  they  make  much." 

Work  sent  out  of  the  City.  —  Another  process  now  going 
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on  in  the  ganiient-making  trade  which  threatens  to  depress 
it  still  further  is  sending  work  elsewhere.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  this  is  done,  but  different  estimates  are  formed 
of  the  amount  thus  sent  out,  one  manu£Eicturer  placing  it  as 
low  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  work  sold  here,  one  contractor 
putting  it  as  high  as  75  per  cent.,  and  the  others  giving 
various  figures  within  these  limits. 

Opinions  vary,  too,  as  to  the  places  to  which  it  goes,  all 
agreeing  that  work  is  sent  to  New  York  and  into  the  country, 
but  differing  as  to  the  amount  which  goes  to  each.  The  State 
inspector,  Mr.  GriflSn,  is  one  of  the  very  few  people  qualified  to 
speak  authoritatively  in  this  matter,  and  the  following  state- 
ments are  based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  work  thus  sent  out  goes  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  movement  of  work  towards  New  York  has  gone 
through  several  variations  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  perhaps  as  much  work  was 
sent  to  New  York  as  goes  there  to-day,  but  it  was  done 
under  different  conditions.  Then  the  sweating  system  was 
still  practically  unchecked,  and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
which  went  there  from  this  city  was  made  up  under  the 
worst  tenement-house  conditions.  The  sweating  system  was 
much  more  completely  worked  out  in  New  York  than  it  has 
ever  been  here,  competition  among  the  workers  was  even 
keener,  and,  as  a  consequence,  work  was  drawn  to  New  York 
very  extensively,  some  branches,  such  as  the  making  of  chil- 
dren's suits,  becoming  almost  extinct  in  Boston.  Then  came 
the  agitation  in  this  State  against  the  sweating  system  and  its 
attendant  evils.  The  crusade  against  tenement-made  cloth- 
ing forms  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  history  of  garment 
makers,  but  it  is  enough  to  notice  here  that  by  1892  this 
effort  had  been  largely  successful ;  children's  clothing  was 
still  sent  to  New  York,  but  it  was  made  up  under  more 
healthful  conditions,  while  of  the  clothing  for  adults  sold  in 
Boston  certainly  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  was  made  up 
there. 

Since  1892  there  has  been  another  change,  and  work  is 
once  more  going  largely  to  New  York.  This  does  not  mean  a 
re-introduction  of  tenement-house  work, — the  State  inspector 
of  ]VIassachusetts  declares  that  the  work  now  done  there  is 
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made  up  in  regular  shops  instead  of  tenement  houses;  it 
simply  means  that  the  wholesale  dealer  finds  it  more  conven- 
ient and  cheaper  to  have  certain  kinds  of  goods  made  up  in 
New  York,  There  are  various  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
One  reason  assigned  by  several  large  manu&cturers  is  that 
the  German  tailors  have  as  a  class  settled  in  New  York,  that 
these  men  are  the  best  workers  in  the  clothing  trade,  and 
that  consequently  a  finer  grade  of  work  can  be  done  in  that 
city  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  It  must,  however, 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  there  are  certain  houses  in 
Boston  which  have  all  their  goods  made  up  here,  and  do  work 
which  is  not  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  market.  Then, 
New  York  has  special  conveniences  for  the  work ;  many  of 
the  large  cloth  factories  are  there,  so  that  goods  can  be 
secured  on  the  spot ;  there  are  more  garment  workers  there 
than  in  any  other  city;  and  whatever  advantages  can  be 
secured  by  systemization  of  work  are  found  there  more  fully 
than  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  effective  causes,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  action  of  the  unions  within  the  past 
two  years.  Their  demands,  while  entirely  just  and  reason- 
able in  themselves,  have  resulted  in  placing  the  Boston 
workers  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  New  York  competitors. 
In  Boston,  for  instance,  a  week*s  work  is  54  hours,  while  in 
New  York  it  is  59 ;  the  difference  is  not  great,  but  it  tells 
rather  severely  against  the  Boston  trade.  Also,  there  is  a 
slight  difference  of  w^ages  in  favor  of  New  York.  For  all 
these  reasons,  work  has  been  going  more  and  more  away 
from  Boston,  until  at  present  the  best  estimates  procurable 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  outside  the  city  stand  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Children's  clothing,  90  per  cent,  made  in  New  York. 
Adults'  clothing,  35  per  cent,  made  in  New  York. 
Adults'  clothing,  15  per  cent,  made  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  towns  near 
Boston. 

The  old  custom  of  sending  goods  to  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire to  be  made  up  now  prevails  to  but  a  small  extent  in 
the  garment-making  trade.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  work 
done  there  well  enough  or  quickly  enough  to  meet  present 
requirements,  and  the  goods  now  sent  out  to  be  made  in  tbia 
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way  belong  to  another  branch  of  the  business,  being  mostly 
**  white  goods,"  or  overalls  and  garments  of  that  kind. 

There  is  one  curious  exception  to  the  rule  that  men  are 
displacing  women :  vest-making  in  Boston  is  still  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  women  and  of  Americans,  or 
Irish- Americans.  It  is  carried  on  very  largely  in  East 
Boston  and  Chelsea.  The  contractors  are  Americans  and 
not  infrequently  women,  this  being  the  only  branch  of  the 
** ready-made"  trade  in  which  women  act  as  middlemen. 
In  some  of  the  shops  men  are  employed  as  pressers ;  in 
others  only  women  are  to  be  found.  The  work  in  ordinary 
years  is  steady,  averaging  ten  months  or  even  more  to  the 
year.  The  work  is  all  done  on  the  piece-price  system,  and 
a  good  worker  can  make  as  much  as  $10  or  $11  a  week. 
The  ordinary  range  is  from  $6  to  $8  a  week.  This  work 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  crisis  of  1893-94,  and  has  not 
yet  recovered. 

Two  reaaons  have  been  suggested  for  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  Jews  did  not  come  into  this  trade,  as  they  did  into 
the  other  branches  of  garment-making. 

<*  You  see,"  said  one  contractor,  **  this  work  is  very  much 
parcelled  out.  There  are  over  a  hundred  establishments  in 
East  Boston,  ranging  from  those  which  will  turn  out  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  vests  a  week,  down  to  places  where  they  make 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the  same  time.  Thei-e  are  about  as 
many  more  in  Chelsea.  Then  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  sent 
out  into  the  country,  and  a  good  deal  more  is  given  to  women 
who  make  it  at  home ;  and  so  nobody  gets  very  much,  and  I 
think  it  rather  escaped  the  attention  of  the  foreigners  when 
they  first  came  in.     I  believe  they  are  trying  to  get  it  now."  * 

This  last  opinion  was  echoed  by  all  persons  interviewed. 
Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  for- 
eign element  began  to  come  into  the  clothing  trade,  vest-mak- 
ing was  considered  very  poorly  paid  work.  Attracted  by  the 
higher  wages  in  other  branches,  the  immigrants  crowded 
into  them,  and  vest  making,  not  being  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluences which  affected  the  other  branches,  remains  much  as 
it  was  in  the  old  days. 

*  According  to  the  State  inspector  this  estimate  of  the  namber  of  vest-making 
establishments  is  exoeasive;  still,  thej  are  very  numerons. 
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Custom  Tailoring. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  about  custom  tailoring, 
the  different  pieces  of  a  suit  being  made  under  very  different 
systems.  Coats  are  made  by  men,  and  up  to  within  five  or 
six  years  past  the  contract  system  was  unknown  in  this  work. 
Vesta  and  trousers  are  taken  bv  contractors.  The  con- 
tractors  for  vests  are  not  infrequently  women,  but  those  for 
trousers  are  always  men.  The  number  of  those  employed 
in  the  coat-making  branch  is  estimated  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  at  1,000. 

Conditions  vary  for  the  different  branches.  Among  the 
journeymen  tailors  —  the  coat  makers — the  nationality  of 
the  workers  has  changed  considerably  within  ten  ycarc. 
They  were  formerly  mainly  Irish  or  German  ;  now  they  are 
largely  Swedes  or  Jews,  the  Swedes  predominating. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  yearly  amount 
of  employment  in  this  work,  one  or  two  of  the  merchant 
tailors  estimating  that  a  good  journeyman  can  be  steadily 
employed  from  ton  to  eleven  and  a  half  months  a  year.  Such 
cases  would  certainly  be  unusual,  and  for  the  trade  in  gen- 
eral it  seems  safe  to  accept  the  estimate  given  by  the  secretary 
of  the  union,  by  several  of  the  merchant  tailors,  and  by 
practically  all  of  the  workers  interviewed,  that  there  are 
about  six  months'  steady  work  and  perhaps  enough  scattered 
through  the  dull  months  to  make  up  eight  months'  work. 
This  has  changed  for  the  worse  within  ten  years  past.  For- 
merly they  could  depend  on  eight  busy  months,  with  a  good 
deal  of  work  scattered  through  the  dull  season. 

A  journeyman's  work  is  all  done  by  the  piece,  and  the 
earnings  vary  according  to  the  quickness  of  the  worker  and 
the  amount  of  work  he  can  get.  The  scale  of  prices  has 
been  unchanged  for  six  or  seven  years.  Some  of  the  mer- 
chant tailors  estimate  the  sum  earned  by  a  good  worker  at 
from  $20  to  $25  a  week  the  year  round,  while  the  journey- 
men place  it  at  from  $20  to  $30  a  week  during  the  busy 
season,  and  from  nothing  to  perhaps  $15  a  week  in  the  dull 
months.  The  difference  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  merchant  tailor  is  very  likely  to  estimate  the  journey- 
man's earnings  by  the  gross  receipts  of  the  very  best  workers. 
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and  by  the  farther  fact  that  out  of  these  gross  receipts  the 
journeyman  must  pay  for  his  ^'  bench  room  "  in  some  shop, 
for  the  silk  used  in  his  sewing,  and,  in  busy  seasons,  for  an 
assistant,  usually  a  woman,  to  whom  he  pays  $9  a  week. 

The  above  statements  apply  to  the  best  class  of  work,  in 
which  the  journeyman  system  still  prevails.  Within  the  last 
four  to  seven  years,  the  contract  system,  or  "piecemaster" 
system,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  invading  the  trade.  The 
piecemasters  are  as  yet  comparatively  few  in  number,  but 
employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  They  underbid  the  jour- 
neymen, and  thus  get  the  work  away  from  them.  As  yet 
they  do  not  get  the  finer  grades  of  work,  but  they  are  steadily 
advancing,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done. 
The  journeymen  look  with  disfavor*  upon  this  development, 
believing  that  the  process  which  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
work  resulted  in  giving  the  foreign  Jews  the  practical  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business  is  going  on  in  their  trade.  It  is  to 
this  cause  that  they  ascribe  the  increasing  irregularity  of 
employment  and  the  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  busy  season. 

The  work  on  vests  and  trousers  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
women,  men  being  employed  only  for  the  pressing.  In  both 
trades,  wages  have  altered  little  or  not  at  all  for  ten  years 
past.  In  vest-making  the  workers  have  been  nearly  all 
Americans.  Work  has  grown  much  less  steady  within  the 
last  six  years,  and  this  again  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
foreigners  are  crowding  into  the  trade  and  getting  the  work 
by  underbidding.  There  were  formerly  six  months  of  steady 
work  during  the  year ;  now  there  are  barely  four,  and  owing 
to  the  hard  times  there  was  practically  no  busy  season  last 
year.  In  busy  months  the  average  good  worker  can  earn 
about  $10  a  week ;  in  the  dull  season  from  $1  to  $3. 

In  the  making  of  trousers  the  busy  season  is  longer,  from 
six  to  seven  months.  Earnings  average  from  $7  to  $9  in  busy 
times,  sinking  to  almost  nothing  in  the  dull  months.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  these  workers  to  go  into  something  else  dur- 
ing the  slack  times.  Here  again  one  is  met  by  the  complaint 
that  foreigners  are  crowding  into  the  trade  and  driving  out 
the  old  workers. 

To  sum  up  for  custom  tailoring :  in  all  branches  there  is  a 
marked  decrease  in  steadiness  of  employment, —  attributed  by 
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the  workers  themselves  to  the  coming  in  of  foreigners ;  wages 
have  remained  unchanged,  but  earnings  have  decreased ;  the 
contract  system  has  gotton  a  foothold  in  the  work  formerly 
done  by  journeymen,  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the 
trade  may  eventually  reach  the  present  condition  of  the  ready- 
made  garment  trade. 

Cloak-making. 

That  the  fear  sometimes  expressed  by  the  workers  that 
the  garment-making  trade  may  leave  Boston  altogether  is 
not  wholly  baseless  is  shown  by  the  fate  of  the  cloak-making 
trade.  Fifteen  years  ago  Boston  had  a  large  share  of  the 
wholesale  trade,  but  now  its  cloak-making  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  custom  work.  There  is  one  wholesale  manufact- 
uring establishment  in  Boston,  in  which  25  women  are  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  said  that  there  are  two  others,  but  they 
have  not  been  found.  The  trade  has  gone  almost  wholly 
to  New  York,  though  within  the  last  two  years  Philadelphia 
is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists  as  her  rival.  The  main 
cause  for  its  removal  is  the  greater  cheapness  of  labor  in 
New  York.  **  They  can  get  hands  there  for  wages  on  which 
Boston  workers  refuse  to  live,  so  of  course  they  get  the 
trade,"  said  one  former  manager  of  such  a  business.  New 
York  also  has  certain  conveniences  for  the  trade  which  give 
it  an  advantage  over  Boston.  It  is  headquarters  for  cloth 
manufactures,  and  cloak-makers  can  get  their  supplies  on 
the  spot.  It  is  also  a  more  convenient  spot  for  intending 
purchasers  to  visit,  and  dealers  are  thus  saved  a  good  deal 
of  expense  in  keeping  travellers  on  the  road.  The  effect 
on  the  question  of  non-employment  of  this  withdrawal  of  the 
w^ork  from  Boston  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  head  of 
one  of  the  leading  cloak-houses  here  that  fifteen  years  ago 
his  firm  did  a  sufficiently  large  wholesale  trade  to  keep  a 
thousand  operatives  employed  ;  now  they  have  given  up  the 
wholesale  trade  entirely,  do  only  custom  work,  and  employ 
less  than  a  hundred  hands. 

In  the  custom  trade,  work  is  steady  and  wages  fairly  good. 
Most  managers  state  that  wages  have  been  rising  during  the 
last  ten  years,  owing  to  the  demand  for  a  better  grade  of 
work.     The  number  thus  employed  is  uncertain.     Most  of 
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the  large  dry-goods  houses  have  a  cloak-making  department 
attached,  and  many  of  the  cloak  dealers  do  some  custom 
work ;  but  as  the  workers  are  unorganized,  and  as  the  work 
is  carried  on  only  as  a  private  business,  only  a  census  would 
serve  to  show  the  number  enofacred  in  it. 

Shirt-making. 

Shirt-making  is  another  branch  of  garment-making  in 
which  little  but  custom  work  is  done  in  Boston.  Several  of 
the  large  dry  goods  houses  have  stock  rooms  where  they 
make  up  part  of  the  goods  for  their  own  retail  trade.  **  We 
do  not  make  the  cheapest  gi'ades,"  said  the  manager  of 
one  of  these  rooms,  *<for  we  cannot  do  it  for  the  price 
at  which  we  have  to  sell  them."  There  are  a  few  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  which  do  a  wholesale  business.  A 
great  deal  of  this  stock  work  is  done  in  the  neighborhood,  — 
one  manufacturer,  indeed,  estimating  that  between  6,000 
and  8,000  people  are  employed  at  shiiij-making  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  around  Boston ;  but  in  the  city  itself 
comparatively  little  is  done,  the  most  experienced  manufact- 
urers estimating  the  number  engaged  in  both  custom  and 
ready-made  work  at  between  500  and  600.  In  the  custom 
work  conditions  have  not  varied  much  for  years  past. 
The  goods  are  cut  by  men,  but  the  work  is  done  exclusively 
by  women.  The  shirt  passes  through  two  hands,  the  opera- 
tor or  machine  worker,  and  the  finisher  or  handworker. 
Piece  wages  are  paid.  The  operator  receives  the  better  pay, 
being  able  to  make  usually  from  $7  to  $9  a  week,  while  it  is 
an  unusually  good  finisher  who  can  make  $7.  (Manufactur- 
ers give  a  wider  range  of  wages  than  this,  some  of  them  say- 
ing that,  their  hands  make  from  $7  to  $11  a  week.  It  is 
exceptional  for  the  latter  sum  to  be  made.  The  figures  above 
were  given  by  a  forewoman  who  had  been  in  the  business  as 
worker  and  forewoman  for  ten  years.  Various  workers,  in 
informal  talks,  corroborated  these  figures. )  In  one  estab- 
lishment it  was  said  that  the  hard  times  last  year  had 
lowered  wages ;  but  in  most  they  merely  reduced  the  amount 
of  work,  without  afiecting  prices.  The  women  employed  are 
mostly  Americans  or  Irish,  and  usually  get  very  steady  em- 
ployment, often  staying  in  one  position  for  years.     A  good 
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worker  can  count  on  rather  less  than  ten  months'  empio}'- 
ment  during  the  year ;  that  is,  if  the  work  were  continuous, 
it  would  mean  a  little  less  than  ten  months'  employment. 
As  it  is,  they  may  be  employed  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
but  not  at  full  work.  The  conditions  under  which  the  work 
is  done  are  usually  pleasant,  and  were  wages  better  the  cus- 
tom shirt-makers  would  have  little  of  which  to  complain. 

DressTnaking. 

Dressmaking  probably  ranks  next  to  the  garment-making 
trade,  perhaps  even  surpasses  it,  in  the  number  employed, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  branches  of  the  whole  clothing 
business  about  which  to  make  any  definite  statements.  It  is 
confused  and  confusing  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
workers,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  wages  paid,  and 
hours  and  conditions  of  work.  It  is  still,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  domestic  industry,  and  each  employer,  within  certain  rather 
elastic  limits,  follows  his  own  will ;  also,  the  term  '^  dress- 
maker" is  loosely  used,  being  applied  to  all  grades  of 
workers,  from  the  practically  unskilled  machine  operator  up 
to  the  experienced  trinmier  or  waist  hand.  Perhaps  the 
workers  might  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (a)  the  workers 
in  large  establishments,  employing  a  number' of  hands;  (i) 
workers  employed  in  small  establishments  and  by  dress- 
makers who  hire  from  one  to  six  girls ;  (c)  the  large  class 
who  go  out  by  the  day,  and  who  do  either  plain  sewing,  or 
making  over  of  old  garments,  or  dressmaking  of  various 
grades. 

Among  the  first  class,  the  workers  in  large  establishments, 
the  best  conditions  prevail.  In  each  of  these  places  one 
man,  usually  a  German  or  Bohemian,  is  employed  as  cutter, 
but  tlio  rest  of  the  workers  are  girls  or  women.  The  work 
is  considerably  subdivided,  there  being  two  general  divisions, 
—  waist  hands  and  skirt  hands, — and  these  again  l^eing 
divided.  The  division  of  labor  has  not  been  worked  out, 
however,  as  it  has  been  in  coat-making,  for  instance,  and  a 
bright  girl  can  usually  take  up  any  part  of  the  work  without 
diflSculty.  The  hours  are  nominally  fi'om  nine  to  ten  a  day, 
but  practically  vaiy  according  to  the  pressure  of  work. 
Employers  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  oyer-time  demanded 
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from  their  hands,  some  getting  in  extra  hands  as  soon  as 
work  begins  to  press,  and  others  expecting  the  work  to  be 
done  by  means  of  over-time.  Employees  are  sometimes 
required  to  work  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week. 

In  regard  to  payment  for  over-time,  employers  differ, 
some  bemg  scrupulously  careful  to  pay  for  anything  extra, 
others  not  paying  for  less  than  two  or  three  hours.  Wages 
range  from  $6  to  $15  or  $18  a  week,  the  higher  figures  being 
the  prices  paid  to  the  exceptionally  skilful  trimmers  and 
finishers.  For  the  average  good  worker  wages  would  range 
from  $6  to  $12  a  week.  There  are  about  nine  months'  work 
a  year, — perhaps,  for  the  ordinary  worker,  rather  less. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  best  kind  of  workers,  the 
really  artistic  trimmers  and  designers,  and  for  these  work  is 
always  steady  and  wages  good.  This  demand  has  been 
increasing  of  la?e  years,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
class  of  workers  to  meet  it.  It  seems  probable  that  work  in 
this  branch  of  dressmaking  has  been  growing  steadier  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
better  grade  of  work  and  the  difficulty  in  supplying  this 
demand. 

In  the  next  branch  of  the  trade  wages  are  lower,  ranging 
from  $5  to  $8  a  week.  Work  is  more  irregular,  for  the 
work  does  not  require  so  much  training,  and  the  ranks  are 
overcrowded.  The  workers  are  Americans,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  Swedes.  They  are  even  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  indi- 
vidual employer  than  are  those  in  the  first  class,  and  condi- 
tions vaiy  so  much  in  regard  to  hours,  steadiness  of  work; 
etc.,  that  no  general  statements  can  be  made  on  these  points. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  however,  that  employ- 
ment is  decidedly  less  steady  and  wages  lower  than  ton  years 
ago.  The  increasing  sale  of  ready-made  suits  has  interfered 
sadly  with  the  trade,  and  is  likely  to  be  an  obstacle  even 
more  serious  in  the  fiiture.  The  hard  times  of  1893-94  bore 
with  great  severity  on  dressmakers  of  this  grade,  and  their 
loss  of  custom  was  attended  by  some  rather  trying  circum- 
stances. ''It  was  bad  enough  to  lose  the  work  we  did,*' 
said  one  of  this  class,  **  but  it  did  seem  too  hard  when  three 
of  my  best  customers,  on  whom  I  had  been  counting  to  get 
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me  through,  sent  word  they  wouldn't  have  any  work  done 
this  winter,  and  yet  subscribed  largely  to  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed.** 

In  the  last  branch  conditions  are,  naturally,  worst  of  all. 
It  is  terribly  overcrowded,  and  growing  more  so.  One  can- 
not make  any  general  assertion  as  to  the  steadiness  of 
employment,  for  it  is  an  individual  matter.  The  causes 
assigned  by  the  workers  for  its  overcrowded  condition  vary. 
One,  a  dressmaker,  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
girls  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the  courses  in  dressmak- 
ing offered  at  merely  nominal  prices,  and,  having  taken  a 
few  lessons,  consider  themselves  skilled  dressmakers,  and 
compete  for  the  trade. 

** Botchers,  we  call  them,"  said  she,  "and  when  one  of 
them  gets  a  dress  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  she  ruins  it. 
Then  the  customer  gets  scared,  and  next  time  she  wants  a 
gown  she  gets  a  ready-made  suit  or  goes  to  a  high-priced 
dressmaker.**  Another,  a  seamstress,  thinks  it  is  due  to  the 
crowding  in  of  the  Russian  immigrants.  Another  gives 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest  reasons:  ** Every 
woman  can  sew  a  little,  and  when  hard  times  come  that  is 
the  first  thing  she  turns  to."  It  seems  probable  that  a  large 
number  of  the  women  who  were  driven  out  of  the  garment- 
making  trade  by  the  incoming  of  men  took  refuge  in  this 
work,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  Manufacture  of  Ready-made   Underwear^    Wrappers^  ' 

etc. 

Work  on  ready-made  undergarments  and  on  outing  goods 
is  but  little  known  in  Boston.  At  least  three  of  the  leading 
dry-goods  houses  have  workrooms  where  one  or  both  of 
these  articles,  together  with  wrappers  and  ladies*  waists,  are 
made  up  for  their  own  retail  departments,  but  they  do  not 
do  a  wholesale  trade.  There  are  also  several  firms  who  do 
what  may  b^  called  a  specialty  business,  —  manufacture  par- 
ticular kinds  of  underwear,  corset  waists  and  the  like ;  but 
the  work  is  not  extensive  enough  to  be  considered  a  Boston 
industry. 

The  manufacture  of  wrappers  is  carried  on  more  exten- 
sively, but  the  conditions  vary  so  much  from  shop  to  shop 
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that  it  is  hard  to  make  any  general  statements  concerning 
it.  For  instance,  on6  of  the  largest  firms  engaged  in  this 
trade  finds  that  the  business  has  been  steadily  growing  better 
for  years,  and  that  even  the  recent  hard  times  did  not  decrease 
their  sales,  though  it  lessened  the  demand  for  expensive 
goods.  Another  large  manufacturer  considers  that  the  trade 
is  steadily  growing  worse  in  Boston,  owing  to  New  York's 
competition,  and  that  the  latter  city  will  eventually  secure 
it  all.  One  manufacturer  will  employ  no  foreign  hands, 
another  none  but  foreigners ;  one  gives  out  all  his  work  to 
be  done  at  home,  another  has  it  all  done  in  his  factory, 
another  combines  these  systems.  The  following  statements, 
however,  are  pretty  generally  agreed  to. 

The  work,  except  the  cutting,  is  all  done  by  women,  and 
this  has  always  been  the  case.-  Wages  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
and  they  vary  so  much  according  to  individual  skill  that  it 
is  hard  to  fix  any  average.  They  range  from  |3  or  less  a 
week  to  $8  or  $9.  One  manager  gives  $7.50  per  week  as 
the  average  earnings  during  the  busy  season,  but  this  is 
probably  a  liberal  estimate.  A  few  of  the  larger  factories 
run  all  the  year  round,  except  for  the  short  stops  necessary 
for  cleaning  the  machinery ;  but  they  do  not  keep  on  their 
full  force  during  all  this  time.  Probably  a  good  hand  might 
expect  eight  months'  work  during  the  year;  but  a  poorer 
hand  would  get  much  less.  The  business  has  changed  for 
the  worse  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  both  in  regard 
to  steadiness  of  work  and  rates  of  wages.  This  change  is 
attributed  by  American  workers  to  the  coming  into  the  trade 
of  foreign  Jewish  manufacturers  and  workers,  and  to  com- 
petition with  New  York,  while  the  foreign  manufacturers 
ascribe  it  to  the  latter  cause  alone.  Also,  the  crisis  of 
1893-94  injured  the  business  greatly,  making  work  more 
irregular  and  reducing  wages. 

Summary. 

To  sum  up  for  the  garment-making  trade  in  Boston :  In 
the  manufacture  of  ready-made  coats  and  trousers,  men  are 
largely  superseding  women,  work  is  growing  more  irregular, 
competition  is  increasing  among  workers  and  manufacturers 
alike, — though  checked  among  the  workers  by  the  growth 
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of  the  trade  anion ;  wages  were  declining  until  hindered  by 
the  fitrike  last  fiill,  and  the  tendency  to  send  work  to  New 
York  is  certainly  not  decreasing.  Vest-making  is  still  done 
almost  entirely  by  women,  and  wages  and  steadiness  of 
work  have  not  materially  altered,  except  as  affected  by  sudi 
crises  as  that  of  last  year.  In  custom  tailoring  wages  have 
not  altered  for  some  years  past,  but  in  all  branches  work  is 
growing  less  regular;  the  contract  system  is  encroaching 
on  the  journeyman-tailor  system,  and  from  all  branches 
of  the  trade  comes  the  complaint  that  foreign  workers, 
especially  the  Jews,  are  underbidding  and  gradually  ousting 
the  former  workers.  Cloak-making  is  not  carried  on  as  a 
wholesale  trade,  and  the  custom  work  comes  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  best  kinds  of  dress-making.  Custom 
shirtmaking  is  done  entirely  by  women,  and,  except  for  the 
disturbances  due  to  the  hard  times  of  last  year,  its  conditions 
have  not  materially  altered  during  a  decade.  In  the  finest 
grades  of  dressmaking  steadiness  of  employment  is  increas- 
ing and  wages  rising  slightly ;  in  the  medium  grades  steadi- 
ness of  work  is  decreasiDg,  owing  to  overcrowding  and  to 
the  increasing  use  of  ready-made  suits ;  in  the  lowest  grades 
conditions  are  growing  worse,  owing  to  increased  over- 
crowding. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  sending  work  to  the 
country,  where  it  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply  than  in  a 
city,  lowers  wages,  and  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  city 
worker,  be  stopped.  This  is  met  by  the  counter  statement 
that  much  of  this  work  is  done  in  their  own  homes  by 
women  who  have  no  other  income,  and  who,  if  deprived  of 
this,  must  either  come  to  absolute  want,  or  else  crowd  into 
the  cities  to  seek  for  work  there.  "With  a  view  to  testing 
the  comparative  correctness  of  these  statements,  a  visit  was 
made  to  Cape  Cod,  to  see  under  what  conditions  garment- 
making  is  carried  on  there. 

There  are  two  clothing  factories  on  the  Cape,  both  in  the 
same  town.  The  older  has  been  established  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  the  newer  for  about  five  or  six.  In  both,  the  hands 
are  American  born,  mostly  of  American  descent.  The 
smaller  factory  employs,  in  good  times,  about  40  hands, 
whose  wages  range,  according  to  the  manager's  statement. 
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from  $5  to  $10  a  week,  according  to  the  worker's  skill  and 
steadiness ;  they  are  employed  on  an  average  a  little  over 
ten  months  a  year.  The  larger  factory,  when  running  with 
a  fiill  force,  employs  from  175  to  225  hands,  wages  ranging 
from  $3  to  $8  a  week,  the  lower  figures  in  this  establishment 
being  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  here  finishing, 
which  is  always  poorly  paid,  is  done  in  the  factory,  and  the 
wages  paid  cutters  are  not  Included  in  the  estimate.  The 
work  done  in  both  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  making 
of  trousers  of  medium  grade.  Most  of  the  operators  were 
said  to  own  houses  or  to  live  with  their  families  who  owned 
places,  and  to  be  fairly  prosperous.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  bore  out  this  statement,  as  did  also  the  opinions  of 
several  of  the  townspeople. 

The  work  sent  out  to  women  consists  entirely  of  what  is 
known  as  **  finishing."  Ten  of  tlicse  women  living  in  neigh- 
boring towns  were  visited,  and  their  opinions  asked  as  to  the 
probable  efiect  on  the  workers  of  a  withdrawal  of  this  work. 
Four  thought  it  would  cause  actual  suffering,  but  the  rest 
thought  that,  though  the  work  was  needed  and  would  be 
badly  missed,  its  loss  would  not  cause  real  hardship. 

The  surroundings  of  these  women  varied,  being  in  some 
cases  more  than  comfortable,  and  in  no  cases  presenting  an 
appearance  of  acute  poverty.  The  work  is  very  poorly  paid, 
rates  being  55  cents  a  dozen  for  finishing  men's  trousers  and 
43  cents  for  youths'.  The  average  number  made  per  week 
was  two  dozen,  though  some  who  had  help  from  daughters 
or  who  worked  late  at  night  could  do  more.  For  a  year  and 
a  half,  however,  work  has  been  very  scarce,  so  that  a  worker 
almost  never  gets  more  than  a  dozen  a  week,  not  infrequently 
less.  The  amounts  earned  are  very  small.  The  worker  who 
was  most  certain  that  a  cessation  of  work  would  mean  utter 
want  had  earned  during  the  winter  $7,  and  another  who 
shared  this  opinion  had  finished  since  last  October  four 
dozen  pairs,  which  would  mean,  at  the  outside,  $2.20. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  while  closing  the 
two  factories  on  the  Cape  would  result  in  decided  hardship 
to  the  workers  and  probably  bring  many  of  the  younger 
women  and  some  of  the  men  to  the  city  in  search  of  work, 
the  amount  sent  out  to  be  done  by  women  in  their  own 
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homes  is  too   small  to  produce  a  very  marked  effect  in 
either  way. 

The  work  is  certainly  done  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be 
in  a  city.  The  quantity  of  work  done  here  is  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  whole  trade ;  yet  the  possibility  of  getting 
even  a  small  quantity  of  work  done  at  lower  prices  generally 
serves  as  a  lever  to  depress  wages,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  this  case  should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  has  visited  these  factories, 
has  seen  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  made  up, 
and  compared  the  lives  and  surroundings  of  the  workers 
with  those  of  the  workers  on  the  same  goods  in  a  city,  can- 
not but  feel  that  it  would  be  an  almost  unmixed  benefit  could 
this  or  some  other  cause  so  lower  wages  in  the  city  that  the 
work  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  there,  and  the  country 
would  have  it  all. 
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The  PmNTiNG  Trades. 

Until  within  ten  years  ago,  the  work  of  setting  type  was 
practically  the  same  as  on  the  day  when  movable  types  were 
first  invented,  — that  is,  each  letter  was  picked  out  from  the 
type  case  by  hand.  The  introduction  of  stereotyping  and 
electrotyping  altered  the  conditions  of  the  trade  only  so  far 
as  they  enabled  the  printer  to  preserve  forms  once  set  up, 
therefore  removing  the  necessity  for  resetting  when  a  later 
edition  was  demanded.  During  the  last  ten  years  type- 
setting machines  have  been  gradually  introduced,  as  they 
have  been  perfected,  creating  a  distinct  revolution  in  the 
work  of  compositors. 

Of  these  machines,  the  variety  which  sets  the  type  ready 
to  be  **  justified '* — that  is,  arranged  in  lines  of  equal  length 
—  has  not  been  widely  adopted.  The  other  variety,  which 
casts  a  line  of  type  on  a  solid  metal  body  ready  for  the  press 
or  foundry,  has  been  widely  introduced  in  the  last  few  years. 
By  this  machine  one  person  performs  the  whole  operation 
of  manipulating  the  keyboard,  justifying  the  lines  auto- 
matically, and  casting  each  line  as  fast  r.s  set. 

Under  the  old  system  of  type-setting,  the  make-up  of  one 
of  the  largest  newspaper  offices  in  Boston,  publishing  both 
morning  and  evening  editions,  was,  roughly  (including  both 
day  and  night  force,  of  which  the  night  force  comprised 
about  two-thirds),  as  follows:  2  foremen;  6  men  to  make 
corrections  in  type  after  it  was  set ;  9  men  to  arrange  the 
type  already  set  ready  for  the  foundry;  14  copy-cutters, 
proof-readers  and  copy-holders;  111  compositors;  and  6 
boys.  Besides  the  regular  force,  there  is  always  about  a 
newspaper  office  a  number  of  substitutes  seeking  to  fill 
vacancies  due  to  sickness,  or  desire  for  holidays,  or  to  get 
employment  upon  the  extra  work  necessitated  by  Sunday  or 
other  unusual  editions. 

The  new  machines,  of  which  30  are  now  in  operation  in 
this  particular  office,  are  each  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
two  men.  It  results  that  in  place  of  the  previous  force  of 
nearly  200,  there  are  now  employed  about  120.  The  machines 
already  introduced  in  Boston  have  displaced,  it  is  estimated. 
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about  150  regular  men,  and  have  deprived  of  transient  em- 
ployment 150  substitutes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  9,000  persons 
employed  in  the  printing  trades  in  Massachusetts,  of  whom 
nearly  3,500  are  compositors,  —  either  news,  book  or  job. 
In  Boston  alone  there  are  about  2,000.  Of  the  300  men 
reported  to  have  been  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
linotype,  many  have  left  Massachusetts  and  gone  to  the 
west  or  south,  where  machines  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
A  considerable  number  are  reported  to  have  abandoned 
the  printing  business  altogether,  and  to  have  gone  on  the 
road  as  salesmen  or  solicitors.  At  the  end  of  1894,  200  of 
those  displaced  were  reported  to  be  still  out  of  employment. 
These  seem  to  be  unable  to  realize  the  change  in  their  trade, 
and  are  apparently  still  hoping  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
old  system. 

Piece  wages  have  been  abandoned,  and  whereas  men 
formerly  received  45  cents  per  1,000  ems,  and  were  able 
ordinarily  to  set  10,000  ems  per  day,  they  now  receive 
$23.10  per  week,  or  more,  according  to  ability.  This,  how- 
ever, is  for  a  seven-hour  day,  whereas  under  the  old  system 
the  10,000  ems  required  about  ten  hours*  work;  but  it  is 
reported  that  the  monotony  of  manipulating  the  machine  is 
so  great  that  a  man  is  likely  to  be  as  tired  after  seven  hours' 
work  at  the  keyboard  as  after  ten  hours  at  the  case. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Quinn,  assistant  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  *' Boston  Herald,"  testified  before  this  Board  in 
August,  1894,  as  follows :  — 

Q.  For  1893  what  was  the  period  of  eraploymentP  A.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  printers  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  —  only  so  far  as 
the  newspaper  end  is  conccnied.  In  1893  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, but  it  has  been  more  so  this  year. 

Q.    Is  that  due  to  the  general  depression.    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  can  give  us  in  regard  to  the 
cause?  A.  Although  I  do  not  attribute  the  depression  in  the  printing 
business  to  tho  general  depression  in  the  country,  yet  in  an  indirect 
measure  it  is  of  course  affected ;  but  the  depression  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness is  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  does  not  benefit  the 
community  at  large,  but  rather  the  inventor  and  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper. 

Q.  Does  it  in  the  long  run  tend  to  cheapen  the  commodity  ?  A.  I 
canpnt  see  it  that  way  at  present    If  the  proprietors  would  get  out  a  ten 
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or  twelve  page  paper,  then  I  can  see  it  would  benefit  the  community  at 
large ;  but  at  present  they  are  not  getting  out  any  more  pages,  and  I  can- 
not see  that  it  is  a  benefit  except  to  the  inventor  and  proprietor. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  displacement  this  machine  has 
caused  P  A.  Before  the  introduction  of  machines  there  were  118  men 
employed  on  the  "  Boston  Herald  "  on  an  average  of  seven  days  a  week ; 
at  present  there  are  77  men  employed,  48  of  whom  are  employed  on  an 
average  three  nights  a  week,  and  29  four  and  one-half  days  a  week, 
which  makes  an  average  for  the  77  of  about  four  days  a  week.  Machinery 
of  this  character  has  been  introduced  in  a  great  number  of  places,  and 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  some  displacement  At  the  present 
time,  through  the  establishment  of  machinery,  —  and  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  five  or  six  months,  —  a  couple  of  hundred  have 
been  displaced,  and  in  the  very  near  future  a  couple  of  hundred  more 
will  be  displaced. 

Q.  Is  this  tnie  of  other  cities  throughout  the  country  ?  A.  It  is  true 
80  far  as  the  newspaper  printing  business  is  concerned.  If  those  com- 
positors went  to  other  cities,  they  would  find  the  same  tendency  there. 
All  they  can  do  is  to  act  as  substitute  when  a  man  takes  a  day  off.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  those  regularly  employed. 

Q.  Do  these  compositors  go  into  other  branches  of  the  work? 
A.  They  can,  but  the  other  branches  of  the  work  are  afiected  to  some 
degree  by  the  general  depression. 

Q.  In  regard  to  running  this  type-setting  machine,  does  it  require 
any  skill  to  run  it  successfully  P  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does.  There  are  so 
many  technicalities  connected  with  the  trade  tliat  it  requires  a  competent 
printer.  He  has  to  deviate  from  his  regular  routine, — he  has  to  assume 
ft  mechanic's  trade.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  incidentals  he  has  got  to  look 
out  for,  connected  with  metal  castings,  matrices,  etc.,  but  after  a  couple 
of  weeks'  tuition  he  can  acquire  all  that  knowledge. 

It  18  doubtful  whether  30  per  cent,  of  the  newspaper  com- 
positors are  capable  of  doing  first-clas3  work  in  a  book  or 
job  oflSce,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  trade  is  limited  to  one 
particular  branch.  Moreover,  the  competition  for  positions 
in  book  and  job  offices  is  very  keen.  Young  men  and  women 
who  have  learned  the  rudiments  in  country  offices  are  coming 
to  Massachusetts,  and  especially  to.  Boston,  from  other  States 
and  the  British  Provinces,  in  search  of  work.  It  is  claimed, 
in  addition,  that  a  number  of  offices  in  Boston  are  resorting 
to  what  is  termed  an  illegitimate  method  of  employing  girls 
ostensibly  to  leam  the  trade  without  salary,  getting  the  ben- 
efit of  their  work  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  throwing  them 
upon  the  market  in  competition  for  positions.  In  some  cases 
it  is  even  reported  that  a  proprietor  demands  $2  a  week  from 
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girls  who  wish  to  learn  the  trade,  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing ia  his  office,  and  that  he  receives  40  cents  per  1,000  ems 
for  the  work  they  do  after  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
case.  Ho  discharges  them  at  the  time  they  expect  their 
wages  to  begin.  Several  hundred  girls  are  reported  to  have 
graduated  from  this  office  within  the  last  three  years,  and 
many  of  them,  aft;or  weeks  of  unsuccessful  effort  to  find 
employment  as  compositors,  have  been  obliged  to  enter  other 
trades. 

Type-setting  machines  have  been  introduced  into  a  few  of 
the  book-printing  offices,  but  as  different  sizes  of  type  are 
likely  to  be  required  for  each  book,  and  as  one  machine 
can  operate  only  one  size,  they  have  not  been  yet  very 
widely  employed. 


The  Buildino  Trades. 

Business  in  the  building  trades  in  Boston  has  been  almost 
universally  reported  as  very  good  during  the  decade  1882- 
92,  with  very  little  non-employment,  —  practically  none  in- 
voluntary. The  following  statistics  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  growth  of  building  operations  during  this  period :  — 
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moQV~8V» 

1897-St. 

1. 

Nmnber  »t  permits  for  brick  buildings, 

2,094 

2,682 

2. 
3. 

4. 

Namber  of  permits  for  wooden  build- 
ings. 

Number  of  permits  for  alterations, 
brick,  wood,  etc. 

Cost  of  alterations  completed. 

6,975 

15,582 

#13,864,584 

12,619 

15,404 

tl9,962^11 

5. 

Number  of  brick  buildings  completed,  . 

1,775 

2,489 

6. 

Cost  of  brick  buildings  completed. 

134,241344 

155,711,656 

7. 

Number  of  wooden  l^uildings  completed. 

6,208 

11^90 

8. 

Cost  of  wooden  buildings  completed,     . 

117,434,974 

f39,260,987 

On  the  question  whether  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1892 
were  normal  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  indicates  a  great 
activity  previous  to  the  depression.  The  greater  number  of 
persons  considered  this  a  response  to  a  genuine  demand ; 
others  considered  it  largely  speculative  and  artificial  toward 
the  end.  It  would  appear  that  previous  to  1893  there  was 
work  enough  for  everybody,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  lathers  and  unskilled  laborers. 

The  universal  opinion  of  employers  and  builders  is  that 
the  depression  itself,  whatever  its  cause,  was  responsible  for 
nearly  all  the  non-employment  after  1892. 

Two  causes  that  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  contributing 
to  check  the  natural  increase  of  building  operations  have 
probably  been  greatly  exaggerated.  These  are  the  increased 
stringency  of  the  building  laws,  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
buildifig  investments,  caused  by  the  labor  troubles. 

The  Amount  of ,  Npyi-ieynploymenL . — .Carpenters  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  report  that  in  normal  years  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  number  in  their  trade  are  out  of 
employment  during  the  winter,  but  that  last  winter  between 
one-half  and  three-fourths  were  out  of  employment. 

The  painters  seem  to  have  suffere'd  somewhat  less,  in  com- 
parison with  other  years,  than  the  carpenters ;  but  they  re- 
port long-continued  bad  times. 
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The  amount  of  non-employment  in  other  building  trades 
varies  from  town  to  town  and  from  trade  to  trade ;  but  that 
there  was  more  non-employment  during  the  winter  1893-94 
than  usual  is  reported  by  members  of  almost  all  the  trades 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Among  the  causes  of  non-employment  cited  in  addition  to 
the  general  business  depression  are:  (1)  displacement  by 
machinery,  (2)  inmiigration,  (3)  cheap  native  labor,  (4) 
juvenile  labor,  (5)  contracting  for  work  to  be  performed 
elsewhere,  (6)  unwillingness  to  accept  lower  wages,  (7) 
changes  in  methods,  etc. 

Machinery. — Though  the  only  machines  displacing  car- 
penters recently  are  those  for  sandpapering  and  scraping, 
which  were  introduced  about  five  years  ago,  there  has  been  a 
more  general  use  of  the  older  machines.  Some  carpenters 
report  that  machinery  has  had  no  effect  in  displacing  hand 
workmen,  and  others  report  that  the  displacement  has  been 
slight.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  increase 
of  building  operations  has  absorbed  those  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Though  plumbers  do  not  use  more  machinery  in  their  work 
than  they  did  ten  years  ago,  many  fittings  previously  made 
to  order  for  special  uses  are  now  bought  ready  made  from 
factories.  This  reduces  by  so  much  the  employment  of 
plumbers  upon  special  jobs. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  for  work  which  had  previ- 
ously been  done  by  hand-carving  has  been  considerable  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  The  carving  machine  displaces  some 
previously  engaged  in  roughing-out,  but  the  finished  product 
both  of  this  machine  and  of  the  machine  for  stamping  deco- 
ration on  wood  mouldings  is  artistically  inferior  to  good 
hand  work,  and  cannot  wholly  supplant  it.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  carved  ornaments  in  papier-mache  and  similar  mate- 
rials was  introduced  about  seven  years  ago.  These  castings 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence,  and  probably  dis- 
place carving  to  some  extent.  Moreover,  they  elevate  the 
public  taste,  and  so  increase  the  demand  that  the  men  dis* 
placed  were  up  to  1893  taken  up  by  the  growth  of  the  trade. 

The  introduction  of  hoisting  machinery  (formerly  confined 
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to  the  heaviest  work),  together  with  machines  for  mixing 
mortar  and  concrete,  tends  to  displace  building  laborers. 
The  men  so  displaced  (perhaps  30  per  cent.)  were  taken  up 
until  1803  by  the  increase  of  building  operations. 

In  the  other  branches  of  the  building  trades  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  considerable  displacement  by  machinery. 

Immigration.  —  The  immigrants  coming  to  this  country 
and  entering  the  building  trades  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  1,  immigrants  proper,  who  intend  to  become  resi- 
dents ;  2,  **  floaters/'  or  temporary  immigrants,  who  expect 
sooner  or  later  to  return  to  their  homes,  caiTying  with  them 
their  savings. 

Immigration  of  the  first  class  is  gradual,  and  its  effect  upon 
employment  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  Immigrants 
from  non-English-speaking  countries  are  obliged  often  to 
work  for  a  low  wage  until  they  learn  the  language.  To  that 
extent  they  are  a  disturbing  factor. 

Immigration  of  the  second  class  is  much  more  serious  in 
its  effects.  The  immigrants  are  chiefly  young  unmarried  men, 
who  reduce  their  expenses  to  a  very  low  point,  and  carry 
home  their  savings.  The  effective  domestic  demand  in  other 
lines  of  industry  is  thus  somewhat  reduced.  Floaters  appear 
to  be  generally  free  from  any  scruples  as  to  cutting  wages. 

The  immigrants  who  enter  the  carpenters'  trade  are  chiefly 
from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany  and  Sweden. 
Among  the  number  are  some  highly  skilled  mechanics.  This 
immigration  is  gradual,  and  the  effect  produced  is  slight. 
The  floaters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  from  the  Prov- 
inces, though  some  come  from  Scotland,  and  the  men  are  not 
highly  skilled.  It  appears  to  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
employment  for  residents. 

Among  the  painters,  immigration  is  largely  from  Sweden 
and  Geimany,  and  the  immigrants  include  many  highly 
skilled  mechanics.  Recently  arrived  Germans  have  been 
known  to  offer  themselves  for  tlieir  board  while  they  were 
acquiring  the  language.  After  becoming  permanently  set- 
tled, they  demand,  in  the  main,  union  wages.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  now  and  then  they  supplant  natives  on 
account  of  their  superior  eflSciency.  The  so-called  floaters 
seem  to  be  more  injurious  to  resident  painters  than  the  immi- 
grants proper. 
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Among  the  building  laborers  it  is  reported  that  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh  are  Italians.  This  proportion  is  increasing, 
and  employment  for  residents  is  becoming  unsteady.  The 
Italians  usually  work  at  cut  wages. 

In  the  other  branches  of  the  building  trades,  neither  immi- 
grants intending  to  make  this  country  their  home  nor  float- 
ers  appear  to  have  had  serious  effect  upon  employment  for 
residents. 

Cheap  Native  Labor.  —  In  most  of  the  building  trades  an 
agreement  between  the  organization  of  employers  and  the 
organization  of  mechanics  has  established  a  minimum  wage. 
This  provides  that  employment  shall  be  neither  offered  nor 
accepted  at  a  lower  rate.  Nothing  in  this  minimum  wage 
system,  however,  prevents  the  more  eflScient  workmen  from 
Jking  .nd  obwlg  mor.  th«,  the  nnioo  .„taio,un.,  «.d 
the  maximum  wages  vary  from  only  a  few  cents  an  hour  more 
than  the  minimum,  in  some  trades,  to  more  than  three  times 
the  minimum,  in  others.  In  some  trades,  such  as  that  of  the 
lathers,  several  classes  are  established  at  different  minimum 
rates.  Two  effects  of  this  system  are  notable :  (a)  In  shops 
where  the  amount  of  work  is  nearly  constant  throughout  the 
year,  employers  are  forced  by  competition  to  carry  on  a 
general  sifting  process,  so  that  men  not  worth  the  union 
minimum  are  sooner  or  later  discharged.  These  men,  the 
least  efficient  in  the  trade,  drift  from  one  shop  to  another, 
and  in  time  of  unusual  depression  are  found  among  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  (h)  In  shops  where  the  amount  of  work 
varies  greatly,  it  is  necessary  in  case  of  a  sudden  demand 
to  hire  men  indiscriminately.  This  gives  the  less  efficient 
workmen  employment  at  the  regular  rate.  When  work 
slacks  again,  however,  they  are  the  first  to  go,  and  are  thus 
returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  a  time  of  depression  the 
unemployed  consist  of  the  least  efficient  workmen.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  not  universally  true.  As  the 
wages  of  the  more  skilful  men  generally  exceed  the  estab- 
lished minimum,  sometimes  when  work  slackens  these  men 
are  dropped  in  order  that  places  may  remain  for  those  who 
receive  only  the  minimum.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  other  things  than  merit  determine  the  emploj^ment  or 
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discharge  of  workmen,  such,  for  example,  as  mere  personal 
preferences,  due  to  race,  reli^on,  politics.  These  cases  are 
probably  rare,  usually  occurring  when  the  employment  of 
workmen  has  been  delegated  to  foremen  who  have  less  in- 
terest than  the  employer  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
force.  It  is  but  natural  for  a  man  who  has  lost  his  position 
to  exaggerate  such  reasons,  or  even  to  imagine  them  when 
they  do  not  exist. 

Juvenile  Labor.  — The  nature  of  most  of  the  building  trades 
18  such  that  boys  cannot  be  profitably  employed,  and  most 
of  the  boys  and  young  men  working  in  them  are  apprentices 
who  expect  to  become  journeymen.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  apprenticeship  system  has  been  falling  into  disuse.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  foreigners  in 
the  trades;  for,  while  the  native  increase  is  partially 
checked,  skilled  foreign  mechanics  enter  into  competition 
for  employment  soon  after  landing.  But,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  building  trades  hardly  attract  natives,  too  much  im- 
portance must  not  be  attached  to  this  tendency.  Many 
employers  complain  of  a  deterioration  in  native  skilled 
labor,  and  prefer  to  employ  mechanics  who  have  received  a 
training  abroad.  Training  schools  are  not  as  yet  a  £iu;tor  in 
the  problem  in  America.*  The  masons  are  tiie  only  crafts- 
men in  the  building  trades  who  have  adopted  a  modern  form 
of  apprenticeship.  The  members  of  three  crafts  only  — 
lathers,  plumbers  and  granite  cutters  —  present  any  serious 
complaint  against  the  introduction  of  boys. 

Contracting  for  Work  to  be  performed  Elsevohere. — The 
division  of  labor  by  which  work  to  be  used  in  one  part  of 
the  country  is  performed  in  another  has  proved  in  some 
respects  fiivorable  to  Massachusetts  workmen,  and  in  others 
unfavorable.  Boston  contractors  get  work  to  do  outside  of 
the  State,  sometimes  sending  Boston  workmen,  and  some- 
times sending  only  Boston  foremen  and  employing  local 
labor.  Non-resident  contractors  obtaining  contracts  in  Mas- 
sachusetts oflen  employ  local  labor.  Carvers  and  decorators 
get  the  most  benefit  by  this  arrangement.  On  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  making  of   doors,  sashes  and  blinds,  the 

*  A  trade  school  for  plumbers  is  in  successfnloperatioii  in  Boston,  and  a  similar 
experiment  is  being  undertaken  in  Springfield. 
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cutting  of  granite,  and  the  forging  of  architectural  iron  for 
use  in  Massachusetts,  workmen  outside  the  State  appear  to 
get  employment,  while  the  local  workmen  are  unemployed. 

Unwillingness  to  accept  Lower  Wages.  — A  few  employers 
and  mechanics  consider  that  cutting  wages  and  prices  in  a 
dull  time  increases  the  amount  of  building,  but  a  large 
majority  hold  the  contrary  view.  This  idea  is  back  of  the 
reluctance  of  mechanics  to  lower  the  minimum  wage  during 
a  depression. 

Changes  in  Methods^  etc.  —  It  is  probable  that,  taking  the 
building  trades  as  a  whole,  the  normal  working  season  is  as 
long  as  it  has  ever  been  ;  but  in  certain  trades  there  has  been 
a  tendency  toward  shorter  seasons,  while  in  others  improved 
methods  have  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  work  later  in  the 
year.  In-door  trades  that  have  work  at  intervals  during  the 
entire  year  do  not  notice  an  increase,  but  the  season  for  out- 
door trades  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  longer  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
some  of  which  are  rather  remote. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  practically  a  cessa- 
tion of  out-door  work  from  Thanksgiving  to  April ;  but  this 
did  not  result  in  non-employment  during  this  period  among 
the  carpenters,  for  buildings  were  started  in  time  to  get  the 
outside  work  done  during  fine  weather,  and  when  winter 
came  the  sanie  men  went  inside  and  made  and  set  the  finish. 
This  in-door  work  was  the  field  invaded  by  machinery,  and 
the  men  thus  displaced  doubtless  increased  the  pressure  for 
out-door  winter  employment.  To  ofiset  this  is  the  increasing 
demand  for  winter  work,  caused  by  a  reluctance  to  let  valu- 
able land  remain  idle  even  for  a  few  months.  Now  the  work 
on  down-town  business  buildings  is  sometimes  carefully  cov- 
ered in,  at  considerable  expense,  so  that  work  can  go  on 
without  interruption  during  the  winter.  In  general,  more 
winter  work  is  done,  and  more  pains  is  taken  with  it,  than 
ten  years  ago.  The  greater  mildness  of  recent  yvinters  has 
been  an  important  aid  in  this. 

The  increasing  tendency  to  rush  work,  with  the  taking  on 
of  large  temporary  gangs  for  special  jobs,  probably  has  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  stability  of  employment,  and 
mechanics  go  from  one  employer  to  another  more  than  for- 
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merly.  The  temporary  men  understaDd  that  they  must  seek 
work  elsewhere  when  their  job  is  done,  and  when  business  is 
good  they  generally  find  it  without  difficulty. 

The  increased  use  of  fireproof  construction  in  large  build- 
ings operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  carpenters,  as  less 
woodwork  is  required.  Terra-cotta  workers,  iron  and  steel 
workers  and  local  plasterers  benefit  by  the  change,  but  a  part 
of  the  benefit  is  realized  in  other  States. 

An  increase  in  the  specialization  of  industry  (division  of 
labor)  generally  accompanies  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
and  has  been  already  touched  on  under  that  head.  The 
larger  firms  are  likely  to  have  separate  crews  for  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  work,  but  in  the  building  trades  as  a  whole 
this  is  not  a  disturbing  factor. 

Sub-contracting  is  on  the  increase  in  many  trades.  Its 
influence  is  usually  considered  demoralizing. 
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The  Leather  Industby, 

The  leather  industry  in  Massachusetts  —  including  herein 
both  tanning  and  currying  of  hides  and  skins,  but  excluding 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  —  is  chiefly  located  in 
two  districts,  one  centred  about  Salem  and  Peabody,  and  the 
other  about  Wobum.  Since  the  great  strike  of  1886,  Salem 
has  lost  much  of  its  importance  as  a  leather-producing  com- 
munity, and  Peabody  also  has  suffered ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  annual  output  of  these  places  is  very  large.  Outside  of 
the  two  centres  mentioned  are  many  scattered  localities 
where  leather  is  produced,  but  those  two  are  the  chief;  and, 
excluding  merely  local  and  temporary  causes,  whatever  has 
there  affected  the  industry  has  been  influential  throughout 
the  State. 

The  investigation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  leather 
industry  in  the  State,  based  on  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tive employers  and  employees,  has  sought  an  answer  to  the 
following  questions,  viz. :  — 

1.  How  does  the  number  of  unemployed  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half  compare  with  the  number  of  unemployed  on 
an  average  for  any  similar  period  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  ? 

2.  If  the  present  number  of  unemployed  is  larger  than 
that  average,  what  causes  operating  within  that  period  often 
or  twelve  years  have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  change  ? 

The  Nuniber  of  the  Unemployed.  —  Although  the  testimony 
given  is  not  unanimous,  making  due  allowance  for  local  feel- 
ing and  other  disturbing  factors,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  has 
been  considerable  more  than  the  average.  Very  generally, 
indeed,  throughout  the  past  ten  years,  business  has  been 
carried  on  less  profitably  than  before,  and  there  have  always 
been  some  out  of  work.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  manu- 
fiwturer:  **  Except  for  rare  intervals  of  a  few  months  at 
a  time,  and  except  for  a  few  manufiwjturers  more  favorably 
situated  than  others,  business  has  been  going  all  one  way, 
and  the  worst  seems  about  reached.**  The  employees  them- 
selves, though  doubtless  suffering  more  than  their  employers 
in  times  of  greatest  hardship,  have  apparently  been  less  con- 
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Bcious  than  the  latter  of  the  general  unfavorable  trend  of 
business ;  but  both  agree  that  the  lowest  depth  of  depression 
has  been  reached  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 

The  causes  operating  to  bring  about  this  depression  maj 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  In  the  first  class  must  be 
grouped  aU  those  influences  that  have  brought  about  the 
unfavorable  state  of  business  generally  throughout  the 
country.  All  kinds  of  industry  have  been  affected,  the 
leather  industry  not  excepted ;  but,  in  so  £Eir  as  those  causes 
have  been  of  general  or  universal  influence,  they  will  not 
be  considered  here.  Other  kinds  of  causes  which  may  be 
included  in  this  class  are  those  purely  local.  For  example, 
in  the  city  of  Woburn,  in  the  last  two  years,  three  large  and 
several  small  leather  shops,  employing  600  or  700  men, 
have  been  closed  by  financial  troubles.  Many  of  the  men 
thus  thrown  out  of  work  have  been  re-absorbed  by  the 
enlai^ment  of  the  manufectures  remaining,  some  have  ob- 
tained  other  employment,  others  have  gone  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State ;  but  a  considerable  portion  have  re- 
mained to  swell  the  number  of  idle  men  in  our  streets.  This 
**  cause*'  is  obviously  only  superficial.  It  is  clearly  not  an 
ultimate  fact,  but  only  the  product  of  other  simpler  factors, 
and,  except  so  far  as  it  is  explained  by  the  first-mentioned 
causes  under  this  head,  or  by  those  included  in  the  following 
head,  it  has  little  if  any  value  for  us. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  and  more  important  class  of 
causes  which  have  combined  to  increase  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  leather  industry,  — those  conditions  which  are, 
as  it  were,  inherent ;  which  have  existed  in  the  leather  trade 
itself,  not  exclusively,  of  course,  but  so  clearly  that  the  rela- 
tion between  cause  and  efiect  may  with  tolerable  readiness 
be  traced.  Here  we  are  met  by  a  great  many  and  not  always 
easily  reconcilable  explanations.  To  one  witness  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery  is  the  chief  cause,  to 
another  it  is  the  simplification  of  process,  a  third  ascribes  the 
result  to  a  change  in  business  methods,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
demand  for  cheap  goods.  Probably  there  is  much  value  in 
some  of  these  suggestions,  and  some  in  all ;  probably,  also, 
analysis  will  show  all  or  nearly  all  are  but  the  result  or  out- 
ward expression  of  some  more  elementary  cause. 
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Demand  for  Cheap  Goods. — One  of  the  most  pithy  remarks 
of  those  upon  whose  testimony  this  report  is  based  was  that  of 
a  manufiEU.*tarer  of  many  years'  experience^  who  summed  up  the 
situation  by  saying,  **  The  whole  trouble  has  been  caused  by 
this  everlasting  demand  for  cheaper  leather."  This  is  perhaps 
a  one-sided  statement,  —  it  is  doubtless  somewhat  overdrawn ; 
but  a  little  study  shows  it  contains  a  large  germ  of  truth. 
The  influence  of  the  cause  here  suggested  has  been  more  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  some  branches  of  the  industry  than  in  others, 
but  its  indirect  effect  in  those  others  has  been  considerable. 
For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  from  the  south  and  south-west  for  a  cheaper  shoe,  — 
a  shoe,  for  example,  which  could  be  sold  for  seventy-five 
cents,  where  formerly  a  dollar  was  obtained.  The  reduction 
in  price  might  have  been  and  doubtless  was  partially  made 
up  in  the  manufacture  of  the  shoe  itself,  part  in  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  hides ;  but  a  considerable  part  had  to  be  made  in 
the  process  of  manu&cturing  the  leather  used  in  making  the 
shoe.  The  leather  mannfSsu^turer  must  make  a  cheaper  leather, 
—  a  leather  which  might  and  doubtless  did  answer  its  pmv 
pose  as  well  as  a  more  costly,  but  which  was  intrinsically  less 
valuable,  and  could  be  profitably  made  for  a  lower  price. 
As  business  was  done  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  meet  the  demand.  The  saving 
might  indeed  have  partly  been  made  by  a  reduction  of  wages 
or  an  increase  in  the  standard  of  a  day's  work.  The  first, 
obviously,  would  not  have  thrown  any  out  of  work,  the  second 
as  obviously  would.  Both  have  occasionally  been  attempted, 
but  not  sj'stematically ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  has 
any  considerable  significance  for  the  purpose  of  our  investi- 
gation. The  saving  was  in  fact  made  by  changes  in  the 
process  of  manu&cture.  The  character  and  extent  of  these 
changes  vary  in  different  places,  according  to  the  kind  of 
leather  made.  First  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  Wobum 
and  places  which  make  the  same  kind  of  leather,  —  ** grain" 
leather,  or  that  which  is  dressed  on  the  upper  or  hair  side  of 
the  hide ;  then  we  will  consider  Peabody  and  Salem,  where 
cow-hides  are  chiefly  finished  on  thd  under  or  flesh  side,  and 
sheep  and  goat  skins  are  dressed.  Both  groups  have  much 
in  common,  but  the  investigation  will  be  simplified  by  treat- 
ing them  apart. 
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Wdbum. 

In  TTobum,  then,  the  changes  in  process  of  leather-making, 
introduced  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  altered  con- 
ditions, have  been  manifested  chiefly  in  three  ways :  — 

1.  The  elimination  of  certain  parts  of  the  old  process  of 
leather-making. 

2.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

3.  Colonization,  or  the  establishing  of  tan-yards  in  hem- 
lock regions  outside  of  the  State,  —  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Tennessee,  for  example,  where  the  raw  hides  could  be  more 
dieaply  tanned  and  sent  home  to  be  curried. 

The  last  of  these,  colonization  and  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variation  of  it,  the  absolute  transfer  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  some  such  region,  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental  stage. 
However  it  may  affect  the  future,  its  influence  on  the  past 
has  been  inconsiderable,  and  we  may  safely  disregard  it.  The 
two  remaining  ways  to  be  considered  are,  then,  the  elimina- 
tion of  processes  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. 

Elimination  of  Processes.  — The  elimination  of  certain  of 
the  old  processes  was  originally  introduced  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  leather ;  but  experience 
showed  that  it  might  well  be  employed  in  the  better  kinds  with- 
out materially  affecting  their  value,  so  that  in  time  processes 
disappeared  altogether.  Thus  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
**  scour"  all  leather  in  the  shop,  in  order  to  remove  impuri- 
ties ;  now  it  is  done  away  with  entirely.  This  means  a  sav- 
ing of  one  man's  labor  for  every  fifty  sides  of  leather  gotten ; 
which,  in  a  shop  employing  100  men  and  having  a  daily  out- 
put of  400  sides,  would  involve  the  discharge  of  six  or  eight ; 
and  the  consequent  omission  of  hanging  out  to  dry  and  tak- 
ing in  and  dampening  again  would  mean  a  saving  of  one  or 
two  more.  Sometimes  a  part  only  of  a  step  is  omitted,  or, 
by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  which  does  a  given 
step  better  than  before,  less  labor  is  required  on  the  succeed- 
ing step.  Thus  some  say  **  shaving"  is  no  longer  done; 
others  that  it  is  done  in  name,  but  that  it  is  very  different 
and  less  laborious  than  what  was  formerly  so  called;  all 
agree  that  there  has  been  a  saving,  probably  nearly  as  much 
as  in  **  scouring." 
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Machinery.  —  The  chief  way  in  which  change  of  manu&ct- 
ure  has  been  effected  is  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  The  causes  leading  to  this  introduction  have 
been  many.  The  necessity  of  rapidly  increasing  production 
in  order  to  lessen  cost,  the  demand  for  newer  kinds  of  leather 
which  paved  the  way  for  inventions,  —  even  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  one  manufacturer,  who  said  he  always  put  in  a 
machine  where  he  could,  if  worth  anything,  **  because  they 
never  strike,"  —  each  has  contributed  its  part  to  the  result. 
How  great  that  result  has  been  is  by  no  means  undisputed. 
Some  assert  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  made 
scarcely  any  difference  in  the  number  of  men  employed ;  but 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  has  involved  the  dis- 
charge of  a  considerable  number,  and  that  this  result  has 
been  modified  in  various  ways. 

In  order  to  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number 
affected  by  the  two  causes  considered,  let  ua  take  an  imag- 
inary shop,  employing  in  round  numbers  100  men,  doing 
both  tanning  and  currying  and  getting  out  daily  about  400 
sides  of  upper  leather  and  their  corresponding  "splits.* 
The  following  estimate  has  been  based  on  the  statements 
of  an  intelligent  and  experienced  workman,  after  a  careful 
comparison  therewith  of  the  testimony  of  others  interviewed. 
To  begin  with,  in  the  **  yard,"  where  the  hide  in  its  natu- 
ral state  is  converted  into  ** rough  leather"  ready  to  be 
"dressed,"  there  are  two  machines:  the  "fleshing"  ma- 
chine, which  with  one  man  does  the  work  of  four,  and  the 
•*unhairing"  and  "working-out"  machine,  which  with  two 
men  will  do  the  work  of  eight.  In  the  "  shop,"  where  the 
rough  leather  is  converted  into  the  finished  stock,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "belt-knife"  splitting  machine  in  place  of 
the  old  Union  machine,  together  with  the  saving  on  shaving 
above  mentioned,  has  displaced  six  or  seven  men  in  our  ideal 
shop.  The  elimination  of  scouring,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  would  probably  save  eight  or  ten.  If  the  upper 
leather  ip  to  be  "  grain,"  the  saving  practically  ends  here ; 
if  it  is  to  be  "glove,"  however,  the  use  of  the  "stoning 
jack  "  will  save  the  labor  of  about  seven  men ;  and  in  either 
case  in  the  dressing  of  the  corresponding  "  splits"  the  use 
of  the  <  ^  whitening "  machine  will  effect  a  saving  of  three 
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or  four.  These  successive  savings  amount  in  all  to  from  25 
to  40.  In  other  words,  our  force  of  100  men  and  our  ma- 
chines have  done  work  which  would  have  formerly  required 
somewhere  between  125  and  140.  Of  the  number  conse- 
quently thrown  out,  some  have  been  re-absorbed  by  the 
natural  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  but  unquestionably 
many  are  permanently  out  of  work.  When  we  consider 
that  our  ideal  shop  represents  not  more  than  one-fifteenth 
of  the  leather  working  force  of  Woburn  alone,  it  is  clear 
that  the  number  of  idle  men  is  of  necessity  at  all  times  con- 
siderable. The  change  in  the  business  methods  —  finishing 
up  rapidly  a  lai^  amount  on  **  orders''  and  then  slacking 
down  in  the  absence  of  future  orders,  instead  of  the  old  way 
of  finishing  up  a  steady  amount  from  day  to  day,  even  if 
orders  were  small,  and  storing  for  the  future — has  con- 
tributed to  make  employment  irregular.  At  the  present 
time — autumn  of  1894  —  a  large  number  of  the  surplus 
labor  force  is  employed ;  at  another  time  it  may  be  largely 
out  of  work. 

The  Peabody- Salem  District. 

Much  that  we  have  said  of  Woburn  is  equally  applicable 
elsewhere,  but  in  some  other  places  influences  have  worked 
in  a  somewhat  difierent  way.  In  the  Peabody-Salem  dis- 
trict, unlike  Woburn,  calf  and  goat  skins  are  dressed,  as 
well  as  cow-hides,  and  the  latter  is  worked  into  a  leather 
unlike  that  made  in  Woburn.  This  leather  is,  in  this  lo- 
cality, chiefly  dressed  on  the  flesh  or  under  side  of  the  skin, 
and  is  known  in  commerce  as  **  kip"  or  **  wax."  It  is  the 
kind  used  for  the  legs  of  top  boots,  and  the  demand  for 
it  was  formerly  strong  and  steady ;  but  with  the  gradual 
going  out  of  fashion  of  that  sort  of  footwear  in  this  part  of 
tiie  country,  trade  in  this  leather  has  diminished.  More- 
over, the  competition  of  Woburn  manufacturers  of  this  kind 
of  leather  had  already  been  felt  in  1886,  when  the  great 
strike  occurred,  and  that  only  served  to  put  the  Peabody- 
Salem  manufacturers  at  a  greater  disadvantage.  The  recov- 
ery has  been  slow,  and  only  partial.  Several  manufactories 
have  been  closed,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  those  remain- 
ing have  been  enlarged  to  any  considerable  extent.     The 
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demand  for  th^  old  kind  of  leather  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant an  increase  of  plant,  and  a  manufacturer  desiring  to  ex- 
periment in  other  lines  —  like,  for  example,  that  made  in 
"Wobum  —  would  be  likely  to  go  to  Woburn  if  a  plant  were 
to  be  readily  obtained.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has 
apparently  had  little  effect,  and  much  done  in  other  places 
by  machine  is  there  still  done  by  hand;  and,  in  general, 
business  seems  to  be  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  it 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  only  causes  that 
appear  to  have  materially  lessened  the  number  of  men  in 
these  shops  are  the  competition  of  western  manufacturers, 
aggravated  by  the  strike  of  1886,  and  the  lessened  demand 
for  the  kind  of  leather  made  there,  unrelieved  by  the  enter- 
prise of  local  capital  in  turning  its  attention  to  the  manu- 
fjEtcture  of  other  kinds. 

Machinery,  —  In  the  other  branch  of  the  Peabody-Salem 
trade— the  morocco  trade,  or  tanning  and  dressing  of  sheep 
and  goat  skins — a  very  different  state  of  affairs  exists.  The 
morocco  trade  has  unquestionably  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  local  capital  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  as  not  seeking  investment  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  kinds  of  leather  has  been  employed  in 
extending  the  morocco  trade.  There  also  have  been  made 
considerable  changes  of  method,  and  in  no  branch  of  leather- 
making  has  the  introduction  of  machinery  effected  greater 
changes.  The  following  estimate  of  the  number  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  that  introduction  is  based  on  testimony 
given  by  the  foreman  of  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
shop  in  New  England,  modified  by  other  competent  evidence. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
machines,  this  shop  employed  300  men  and  got  out  from 
180  to  200  dozen  a  day ;  now  they  employ  225  men,  and 
get  out  SOO  dozen  a  day.  Part  of  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  kind  of  leather  now  called  for  is  different 
from  that  formerly  ordered,  and  requires  lees  labor  in  the 
making ;  but  also  much  more  is  due  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  Thus  in  this  shop  are  six  **  fleshing*'  and  three 
"unhairing"  machines,  each  operated  by  a  single  man  and 
doing  the  work  of  six ;  they  therefore  displace  five  men  each, 
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or  forty-five  men  in  all.  These  are  in  the  **  yard.''  In  the 
"  shop"  are  nine  **  shaving"  machines,  displacing  thirty-six 
men ;  three  "  putting-out"  machines,  displacing  thirty  men ; 
and  fourteen  ^^  staking"  machines,  displacing  seventy  men. 
The  total  displacement  is  180.  Other  causes  noticed  at 
"Woburn  have  also  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  helped 
bring  things  to  a  point  where  the  shop  can  to-day  get  out 
two  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  leather  per  man  as  it 
did  ten  years  ago.  All  that  prevents  one-half  of  the  labor 
from  being  displaced  is  the  increased  demand  for  the  fin- 
ished product.  And  this  demand  is  not  steady;  an  order 
for  one  kind  to-day  may  be  followed  by  an  order  for  a  very 
different  kind  next  week.  Since  these  orders  come  irregu- 
larly, anything  like  a  continuous  prpduction  is  impossible. 
As  a  result,  the  shop  is  at  one  time  running  all  the  force  it 
can  crowd  on ;  at  another,  half  may  be  laid  off.  The  ex- 
perience of  other  shops  is  much  the  same,  so  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-fourth  of  the  morocco  workers  are  laid  off 
all  the  time. 

To  sum  up :  On  all  the  evidence,  it  appears  that,  while  at 
the  present  moment  —  fall  of  1894  —  the  leather  business  is 
in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  been  recently,  still,  taking 
the  last  year  and  a  half  as  a  whole,  a  larger  number  of  em- 
ployees have  been  out  of  work  than  at  any  similar  period 
during  the  past  ten  years.  This  fact  is  due  partly  to  the 
general  depression  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  but 
more  largely,  probably,  to  recent  changes  of  method  in  the 
business.  The  changes  have  been  caused  partly  by  a  demand 
for  a  less  expensively  finished  product  and  for  a  more  rapid 
mode  of  production,  and  partly  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity  on 
the  part  of  employers,  engendered  by  some  recent  important 
strikes.  The  ways  in  which  these  causes  have  operated  are 
the  elimination  of  certain  parts  of  the  process  and  the  combi- 
nation of  others,  and  the  introduction  of  labor  machinery. 
The  tendency  of  these  changes  to  throw  employees  out  of 
work  has  been  tempered  but  by  no  means  wholly  compen- 
sated for  by  an  increased  demand  for  the  finished  product. 
These  changes  have  affected  the  leather  industry  generally, 
except  the  manufacture  of  "kip"  and  "wax"  in  the  Pea- 
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bodj-Salem  centre,  where  the  depression  is  due  to  causes 
already  discussed.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  manu- 
facturers and  thoughtftil  employees  that  the  industry  may 
adjust  itself  to  its  new  conditions,  and  that  renewed  pros- 
perity lies  beyond  what  they  regard  as  only  a  period  of 
transition. 
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The  Boot  aito  Shoe  Industry. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  in  point  of  persons  employed 
the  second,  and  in  point  of  valae  of  the  annual  product  the 
jQrsty  among  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth^  —  the  num* 
ber  of  the  former  by  the  census  of  1890  being  over  45,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  latter  over  $90,000,000,  The  chief 
centres  of  the  industry  —  Lynn,  Haverhill,  and  Brockton  — 
contain  rather  more  than  half  of  the  total  working  force ; 
but  there  are  many  other  places — Whitman,  Weymouth, 
Stoneham,  and  Marlborough — of  considerable  importance. 
The  business  has  grown  very  largely  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  has  for  the  larger  part  of  that  time  been  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  very 
perceptible  diminution  of  that  prosperity,  viewed  at  least 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  workmen ;  and  in  the  period 
comprised  between  the  spring  of  1893  and  the  fall  of  1894 
the  depression,  it  is  almost  unanimously  agreed,  was  of 
unusual  severity. 

The  more  important  part  of  our  investigation  is  concerned 
with  the  causes  of  the  **  general  tendency"  downward  in  the 
shoe  trade.  The  reasons  given  for  this  tendency  are  various, 
pretty  nearly  every  one  interviewed  having  his  own  partic- 
ular explanation,  which  he  was  generally  disposed  to  emphar 
size  at  the  expense  of  all  others ;  although,  indeed,  it  was 
seldom  that  the  concurrent  influence  of  all  causes  was  not  in 
some  degree  recognized.  The  following  are  the  chief  explana- 
tions suggested :  — 

Hemoval  to  the  West.  —  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
this  *' general  tendency"  is  only  one  step  in  a  series  which 
will  result  eventually  in  depriving  Massachusetts  of  her  pre- 
eminence as  the  shoe-producing  State  of  the  Union.  For 
many  years  this  State  had  well-nigh  shod  the  whole  country. 
Gradually,  however,  of  late  years,  the  w^est  —  with  natural 
resources  in  many  ways  superior,  with  lower  wages  and 
proximity  to  what  had  been  a  rich  part  of  our  market,  the 
west  and  south — has  begun  gradually  to  cut  into  our  busi- 
ness ;  so  that,  while  the  actual  output  of  Massachusetts  shoes 
is  larger  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  its  relative  share 
of  the  whole  country's  product  is  smaller.     The  progress  of 
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competition  has  been  accelerating  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
accounts  in  a  manner  for  the  increased  number  of  emploj^ees 
out  of  work.  It  might  be  thought  that  if  there  has  been  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  production  of  shoes  in  this  State,  the 
laboring  force  would  necessarily  be  increased ;  but  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  tendency  in  that  direction  has  been  more  than 
neutralized  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Tendency  to  rush  Orders.  — A  second  cause  suggested  is  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  certain  new  business  methods. 
Manufacturers  no  longer  make  a  steady  quantity  firom  week 
to  week,  against  a  probable  demand.  In  some  classes  of 
goods  styles  change  so  rapidly,  and  in  all  the  demand  is  so 
uncertain,  that  a  manufacturer  feels  justified  in  making  up 
only  so  much  as  he  sees  a  market  for  in  sight.  Moreover, 
as  these  goods  manufactured  in  response  to  actual  orders  have 
to  be  delivered  at  the  various  distributing  points  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  also  as  the  margin  of  profit  owing  to  com- 
petition is  steadily  decreasing  and  the  necessity  for  quick 
returns  increasing,  we  have  as  a  result  that  the  manufacturer 
delays  as  long  as  is  safe  before  beginning  to  fill  his  orders, 
and  then  crowds  on  as  many  hands  as  possible  until  the  work 
is  finished.  Now,  as  these  orders  do  not  come  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year,  but  at  certain  well-recognized 
seasons,  in  anticipation  of  the  fall  and  winter  trade,  we  find 
all  through  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  seasons  of  intense  activity, 
separated  by  other  seasons  of  diminished  efibrt  and  even  of 
total  cessation. 

In  Haverhill,  where  the  shoe  manufactured  is  almost  exclu- 
sively a  low-cut  ladies'  shoe  suitable  for  summer  wear,  the 
busy  season  in  good  years  begins  in  November,  and  steadily 
improves,  until  by  the  middle  of  February  every  available 
man  is  crowded  on.  By  the  last  of  April  a  decline  sets  in, 
and  in  a  couple  of  months  business  has  reached  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  stagnation,  which  continues  with  little  improve- 
ment until  November,  when  work  for  the  following  season 
begins.  In  other  words,  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  a  period 
of  great  activity ;  the  last,  of  at  least  partial  paralysis ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  full  shoe-working  force  of  Haverhill, 
working  nine  hours  a  day,  could  complete  the  city's  output 
in  eight  or  at  most  nine  months ;  so  that  from  a  quarter  to  a 
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third  of  the  force  must  of  necessity  be  idle  on  the*  average  all 
the  time.  And  this  is  true  in  good  years.  During  the  period 
of  depression  before  mentioned  the  number  of  unemployed 
was  much  larger. 

In  Lynn  and  Brockton  essentially  the  same  state  of  affairs 
exists,  except  that  as  in  those  places  shoes  are  made  for 
both  summer  and  winter  wear,  there  are  consequently  two 
busy  seasons,  separated  by  two  periods  of  diminished  ac- 
tivity about  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving;  and  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  is  probably  larger  than  in 
Haverhill.  The  other  shoe  towns  group  themselves  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  heads. 

So  much  is  true  as  a  general  statement  applicable  to  the 
trade  at  large.  In  some  cases  special  circumstances  have 
modified  the  working  of  the  rule.  Thus  in  Brockton,  for 
example,  there  are  firms  that  manufiix^ture  for  their  own  re- 
tail stores  instead  of  for  the  jobbing  trade ;  with  them  work 
is  likely  to  be  steadier.  Some  firms,  because  of  peculiarly 
fortunate  circumstances,  or  good  management,  or  excellent 
reputation,  or  of  the  staple  quality  of  the  goods  manufact- 
ured, are  able  to  keep  their  shops  running  nearly  or  quite 
the  whole  year.  And  in  the  same  town  the  busy  season  of 
one  shop  is  not  necessarily  contemporaneous  with  the  busy 
season  in  another.  But  after  all  allowances  have  been  made, 
we  may  fairly  state  that  the  business  year  is  divided  into  well- 
defined  seasons  of  activity  separated  by  periods  of  greater  or 
less  stagnation ;  and  that  this  characteristic  has  been  and  is 
growing  more  marked  every  year. 

Machinery, — The  results  outlined  under  the  preceding 
head  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  reached  had  not  the 
efficiency  of  machinery  been  in  the  meantime  increased. 
Accordingly  we  find,  as  a  third  cause  for  the  larger  number 
of  unemployed,  the  introduction  and  improvements  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  together  with  the  incidental  saving  of 
labor  due  to  the  specialization  of  work  and  the  consequent 
increased  efficiency  of  the  individual  workman.  The  precise 
measure  of  importance  to  be  given  to  this  cause  is  not  uni- 
versally ajrreed  upon,  and  the  effect  of  its  influence  has  varied 
in  difierent  localities  and  branches  of  the  trade.  Still,  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  with  reference  to  the  various 
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parts  of  the  shoemaking  process  shows  clearly  that  this  cause 
has  been  very  important.  To  take  one  shop  in  detail :  In 
the  cutting  room,  while  no  machine  is  used,  improvement  in 
tools  has  resulted  in  some  noticeable  reductions.  In  the 
stock-fitting  or  sole-leather  room  there  has  been  a  saving  of 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  those  shops  which  cut  their  own 
soles  instead  of  purchasing,  as  do  many,  the  reduction  is 
greater.  In  the  stitching  room,  where  the  various  parts  of 
the  upper  are  put  together,  the  introduction  of  the  two- 
needle  stayer  and  vamper,  the  skiver,  buttonholer,  turner, 
etc.,  have  reduced  labor  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent.  In  the 
making  room,  where  the  *<sole"  and  ** upper"  are  fitted, 
lasted  and  sewed,  the  heels  nailed  on  and  the  whole  shoe 
finished  ready  for  packing,  the  greatest  change  has  been 
wrought.  An  idea  of  this  change  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  ** ideal  making  room"  prepared  from  figures  fur- 
nished by  a  number  of  leading  workmen  in  Lynn.  The 
crew  is  estimated  on  a  basis  of  ten  lasters,  which  is  about 
one  per  cent,  of  the  "lasting"  force  in  Lynn.  The  first 
column  represents  the  present  crew ;  the  second,  the  num- 
ber which  would  have  been  required  to  do  the  same  work 
before  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  so-called 
great  machines,  McKay,  Goodyear,  etc.,  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago ;  the  third  column,  the  number  displaced.  In  the  table  a 
boy  is  reckoned  as  half  a  man. 


Now. 

Formerlj'. 
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1* 
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2 
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1 
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1* 
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0 
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1 
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0 
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1 
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Bottom  finisher,  •        •        •        •        . 

5 

7 

2 

28t 

44 
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*  And  boy. 


t  Gain. 


X  And  3  boys. 
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This  estimate  is  reiy  conserrative,  but  it  shows  a  loss  of 
nearly  one-third.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  introduction  and  ever-increasing  improvement  in 
machinery  has  displaced  labor  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent, 
in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  whereas  the  shoe  worker 
of  a  generation  ago  was  an  independent  artisan,  aiding  him- 
self with  his  tools,  the  worker  of  to-day  has  become  merely 
an  adjunct  to  some  machine,  a  mere  step  in  a  great  me- 
chanical process.  Some  of  the  labor  displaced  has  been 
re-absorbed  by  increased  production,  but  not  all;  and  the 
ratio  of  unemployed  slowly  but  steadily  increases. 

Immigration. — A  fourth  cause  tending  to  displace  work- 
men has  been  the  introduction  of  cheap  labor  from  abroad. 
It  began  some  four  years  ago,  initiated  by  difficulties  between 
employer  and  employee.  It  has  not  affected  many  shoe 
towns,  but  in  the  cities  of  Haverhill  and  Lynn  there  are 
apparently  fix)m  1,500  to  1,800.  They  are  mostly  French 
Canadians,  Italians,  Armenians,  and  Russian  or  Polish  Jews, 
and  are  generally  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  and  standard 
of  living.  They  begin  to  work  for  about  $4  a  week,  rising 
in  the  course  of  a  year  to  perhaps  $9,  taking  the  place  of 
men  who  earned  $12  to  $18.  They  are  much  less  efficient 
than  the  men  displaced,  so  that  the  number  actually  employed 
is  probably  in  excess  of  those  whose  places  they  have  taken. 
But  they  constitute  a  sufficiently  serious  element  in  the  prob- 
lem, working  not  only  the  displacement  of  many,  but  tending 
also  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  those  that  remain. 

Minor  Influences,  —  Among  other  minor  causes  may  be 
mentioned  the  **  prison  contract  labor"  and  the  emigration 
of  some  plants  to  towns  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where 
wages  are  lower, — this  emigration  being  chiefly  due  to 
differences  between  labor  and  capital. 
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The  MetaIz-wobking  Trades. 

Of  the  men  employed  in  working  metal,  the  machinists 
probably  suffered  most  from  the  depression  of  the  past  year. 
In  some  of  the  branches  there  appears  to  have  been  very 
little  employment,  and  in  others  not  much  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  less  brisk  years. 

Madiinei^y.  — Most  of  the  testimony  of  employers  is  to 
the  effect  that  new  and  improved  machinery  has  at  most  dis- 
placed but  a  small  proportion  of  labor,  and  that  even  then 
the  displacement  is  but  temporary,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  demand  for  laborers,  consequent 
upon  the  increased  demand  for  the  product  of  the  ma- 
chines. 

Some  employers  of  machinists  pure  and  simple  *  state  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  their  business,  such  as 
cranes,  lifting  machines,  etc.,  tends  to  displace  inferior  men, 
but  that  skilled  men  are  not  affected.  Others  state  that  it 
is  possible  with  the  aid  of  machinery  to  employ  unskilled 
men  upon  work  for  which  skilled  machinists  were  hitherto 
necessary.  Others,  again,  announce  that  though  the  machin- 
ery  introduced  has  displaced  men  from  pailicular  lines  of 
work,  increased  production  has  created  openings  for  them 
in  other  lines,  or  has  so  far  increased  the  demand  for  the 
product  of  that  particular  machine  that  the  men  are  still 
employed  as  operatives. 

Employers  of  plumbers  f  and  fitters  of  heating  apparatus 
with  few  exceptions  report  either  that  no  machinery  has  been 
introduced  of  late  years  into  their  business,  or  that  the  little 
which  has  been  introduced  tends  to  increase  the  demand  for 
labor  through  increased  production. 

The  same  is  true  of  employers  of  wire  and  iron  workers, 
founders,  manufacturers  of  blowers,  gauges  and  agricultural 
implements  and  electrical  supplies. 

The  industry  which  seems  to  have  suffered  most  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery  is  that  of  brass  finishing  and  cop- 


*  Machinists,  H  is  to  be  nnderstood,  are  men  emplojed  in  the  making  of  ma* 
cjhinery,  whereas  the  men  who  nse  machinenr  are  operatives, 
t  See  also  under  The  Building  Trades,  p.  xxix. 
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per  work.  One  firm  of  brass  finishers  reports  that  one-half 
of  their  laborers,  including  the  good  workmen,  had  been 
displaced  in  ten  years.  The  coppersmiths,  on  the  other 
hand,  report  that  whereas  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
increased  the  amount  of  employment,  the  men  in  demand 
are  no  longer  the  skilled  workers,  but  that  inferior  men 
serve  almost  equally  well  as  operatives  of  the  machines. 

Immigration. — No  marked  effect  from  immigration  is 
noticeable  among  the  metal-working  trades,  unless  it  be  a 
slightly  increasing  tendency  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  skilled 
mechanics  from  those  who  were  trained  abroad,  especially 
Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  English- 
men.* As  soon  as  they  learn  the  language  and  ways  of 
America  they  become,  as  a  class,  very  desirable  employees. 

Cheap  Native  and  Juvenile  Labor.  —  Specialization  of 
work,  which  began  many  years  ago  and  is  constantly  de- 
veloping in  every  direction,  has  rendered  almost  entirely 
obsolete  or  even  impossible  any  system  of  indentured  ap- 
prenticeship, and  has  very  materially  reduced  the  average 
mechanical  skill  among  mechanics.  A  man  who  learns  a 
trade  thoroughly  does  so  in  spite  of  circumstances,  and  is 
obliged  to  overcome  many  discouraging  obstacles  in  so 
doing.  This  is  so  far  the  case  that  the  demand  for  such 
men  is  frequently  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  tendency  is 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  developing  special  manip- 
ulative ability  rather  than  general  mechanical  skill. 

It  is  often  said  that  men  from  other  trades  and  boys  enter 
machine  shops  and  do  machinists'  work ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  they  go  into  manufactories  and  learn  to  do  operatives' 
work.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  well  described  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  D.  B.  Wesson,  of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Wes- 
son, Springfield :  — 

Q.  Are  there  many  first-class  mechanics  that  are  unable  to  get  em- 
ployment? A.  They  are  not  very  plenty.  First-class  machinists, — 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  to  find  employment  for  tliat  class  of  men. 

Q.  Suppose  you  come  down  one  grade  from  first-class  P  A.  We 
have  plenty  of  those,  —  plenty  who  are  out  of  work  now. 


*  One  class  of  electrical  workers, — the  linemen, — oomplain  of  serious  immigra- 
tion from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bronswiclt. 
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Q.  If  these  men  could  have  had  a  better  industrial  training,  would 
they  be  able  to  work  without  throwing  somebody  else  out  of  work, 
A.  It  is  a  little  doubtful.  There  is  not  so  much  demand  for  that  class 
of  help  as  there  has  been  heretofore ;  but  usually  many  more  than  there 
are  could  have  found  employment  under  ordinary  conditions  of  business 
if  they  had  a  better  class  of  training.  It  is  difficult  to  find  first-class 
machinists  in  ordinary  times. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  a  better  industrial  education  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  number  unemployed  PA.  In  ordinary  times  a  good  deal,  and  in 
such  times  as  these,  even,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  feel  that  the  standard  of  proficiency  in  trade  has 
increased  P  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  really  any  gain  in 
that  respect  The  difficulty  is  that  very  few  learn  trades  now.  There 
is  a  different  system  of  managing  affairs  from  what  there  was  forty 
years  ago.  Then  every  young  man  learned  a  trade  and  became  profi- 
cient with  his  trade,  with  the  details  of  it.  Now  a  young  man  when  he 
gets  through  school  wants  to  earn  money  and  wants  to  do  it  right  away, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  must  take  up  some  business  with  which  he  can 
become  familiar  very  quickly,  and  while  he  is  familiar  with  some  single 
branch,  it  renders  him  unfit  for  his  business, — that  is,  a  machinist  would 
not  be  a  machinist.  ...  To  illustrate,  we  have  a  young  man  come  into 
the  office  and  apply  for  a  situation  in  the  factory ;  he  has  never  learned 
any  trade ;  this  is  his  first  experience.  Well,  he  is  asked  if  he  would 
like  to  learn  a  trade.  "No,"  he  says,  " I  cannot  give  the  time  for  it ;  I 
want  to  take  up  some  branch  of  the  business  which  will  enable  mo  to 
earn  fair  pay,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  that."  First  he  goes  into  the 
factory  at  a  milling  machine  for  f  1.25  a  day,  and  afterwards  gets  to  a 
machine  where  it  requires  a  man  to  run  it,  and  then  he  gets  (2.75,  f  3.00 
and  perhaps  more,  and  he  becomes  satisfied  with  that,  and  that  is  all  he 
knows  about  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  return  to  the  old  system,  which 
turned  out  excellent  first-class  mechanics  P  A.  It  is  not  likely  in  general 
that  that  would  be  so,  from  the  fact  that  so  much  is  machine  work. 
But  in  departments,  for  instance,  where  they  manufacture  those  ma- 
chines, there  is  where  skilled  labor  is  required  as  much  as  it  ever  was. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  skilled  labor,  and  that  labor  is  the  most 
difficult  to  be  obtained  at  any  time. 

That  this  is  a  comiDion  experience  is  indicated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  numbers  of  employers  from  whom  the  following 
are  quoted:  "We  have  no  cheap  labor.  Good  men  are 
more  economical."  *'  Cheap  labor  is  abundant,  but  we  must 
have  the  best  of  skilled  workmen.  Skilled  labor  is  hard  to 
get."  '*  Skilled  machinists  are  necessary  for  our  work. 
They  are  always  in  demand."  **  There  is  always  employ- 
ment for  good  machinists." 
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Upon  thifl  same  matter,  the  agent  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-known  manufactories  of  machinery  wrote  in  reply 
to  inquiries  as  follows :  — 

Foremen  and  eventually  superintendents  are  nearly  all  recruited  from 
the  best  machinists.  Nearly  every  good  machinist  in  our  works  that 
was  here  ten  years  ago  has  since  bettered  his  position.  This  shows  that, 
while  a  machinist  may  not  receive  more  than  |2.50  per  day,  he  can  look 
ahead  to  salaried  positions  which  other  classes  of  workmen  find  little 
chance  for.  In  our  tool  room,  for  instance,  where  the  greatest  skill  is 
required,  there  are  twenty  men  or  more  who  would  class  themselves  as 
first-class  machinists.  In  reality  they  are  mostly  specialists,  having 
certain  aptitude  for  running  special  tools.  The  result  was  that  a 
thorough  all-round  machinist  oame  here  about  three  years  ago,  and 
when  the  next  foreman^s  place  was  filled  he  was  selected  above  the 
twenty  men  who  had  been  here  far  longoi*. 

A  real  machinist  is  a  man  who  can  bo  called  on  to  do  any  kind  of  a 
job  on  any  iron-working  tool  in  common  use,  and  also  use  reasonable 
intelligence  in  repairing  any  kind  of  tool  or  machine.  There  are  very 
few  of  this  class.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  class  themselves  as 
machinists  are  simply  specialists,  almost  useless  on  grades  of  work  not 
within  their  limited  scope.  This  is  the  result  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  apprentice  system  and  the  systematizing  of  shop  practice. 

Employers  in  the  metal-work  trades  generally  report  that 
there  has  been  little  displacement  in  their  shops  of  skilled 
men  by  cheap  labor.  The  chief  exceptions  are  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  supplies  and  the  laying  of  elective  wires, 
where  men  from  other  trades  enter  the  business,  pretending 
that  they  are  competent,  and  learn  a  little  while  they  are 
being  tried,  pass  on  to  another  firm  upon  rejection,  and  so 
pick  up  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  until  they  have 
acquired  enough  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  permanent  posi- 
tion. This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  also  of  plumbers  and 
fitters  of  heating  apparatus.  Numbers  of  workingmen  com- 
plain bitterly  of  this  evil.  The  manufacturers  of  brass 
finishings  and  coppersmiths  report  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  has  made  it  possible  to  dispense  with  many  of 
the  competent  men  and  to  utilize  green  hands  or  boys,  and 
that  few  men  remain  in  the  business. 

Seasonal  Changes.  —  The  metal- working  trades  do  not  as 
a  rule  run  to  seasons,  and,  except  through  choice  or  fisiult  of 
their  own,  the  men  lose  very  little  time  through  the  year. 
Most  employers  report  a  dull  season  varying  from  a  week 
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or  two  to  four  or  five  months ;  but  this  dulness  is  seldom 
reported  to  cause  displacement  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  workers.  A  large  number  of  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  report  that  work  is  steady  throughout  the  year,  the 
trades  suffering  most  from  the  seasons  being  those  engaged 
in  fitting  heating  apparatus,  which  ai'e  dull  in  summer,  and 
the  electrical  trades,  which  are  dull  in  winter. 
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The  Cotton  Industry  in  New  Bedford  and  Fai-l  Eiver. 

In  both  of  these  cities  the  cotton  operatives  are  of  many 
nationalities,  comprising  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French 
Canadians,  Portugaese,  Germans,  Armenians  and  Jews, 
though  the  last  four  are  not  so  numerously  represented  as 
the  others.  Both  men  and  women  are  employed,  the  pro- 
portions being  nearly  equal.  The  conditions  of  the  work 
have  varied  during  the  last  ten  years  unequally,  some  classes 
of  operatives  being  affected  less  than  others. 

Regularity  of  EmploymenL — This  has  varied  but  little. 
Except  when  prevented  by  strikes  or  other  unusual  hin- 
drances, the  mills  are  generally  run  the  year  through.  In 
individual  mills  this  is  sometimes  not  the  case,  owing  to 
financial  or  other  difficulties ;  but  ordinarily  a  worker  can 
get  employment  all  the  year  round,  if  he  chooses  to  take  it. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  this  respect  during  the  past 
decade. 

Machinery.  —  The  most  noticeable  improvements  in  the 
machinery  have  been  in  the  carding  rooms  and  the  spinning 
rooms.  In  the  carding  rooms  the  introduction  of  the  new 
English  cards  resulted  in  an  increase  of  production  from 
fewer  employees,  but  the  change  in  the  actual  number  of  those 
employed  was  very  slight,  the  increase  of  the  trade  being 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  number  thus  displaced.  The  number 
employed  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the  carding  room, 
however,  was  absolutely  decreased ;  two-thirds  of  the  card- 
grinders,  for  instance,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of 
their  number,  being  displaced.  The  whole  number  thus 
thrown  out  seems  to  have  been  small,  and  they  have  not 
formed  any  unemployed  class. 

In  the  spinning  rooms,  the  greatest  change  has  been  the 
growing  use  of  frames  instead  of  mules.  Twelve  years  ago, 
according  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  large  mills  of  Fall 
River,  frame  spinning  was  hardly  known  in  that  city ;  now 
the  old  mills  have  all  put  in  frames  for  fully  half  their  work, 
and  the  new  mills  are  being  built  almost  exclusively  with 
frames.  The  mule  spinners  were  all  men,  the  frame  spinners 
are  all  women  or  girls,  so  that  the  most  striking  result  of  the 
change  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  and 
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girls  employed,  at  the  expense  of  the  men.  This  has  not 
resulted,  however,  in  any  large  lack  of  employment  for  the 
men.  Some  mules  are  still  used  in  very  many  mills,  and 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  a  large  number  of  mule 
spinners  in  Fall  River  still  find  employment. 

Apart  from  these  two  marked  changes  there  have  been 
minor  improvements  in  almost  every  part  of  the  machinery. 
Their  result  has  been  two-fold :  — 

1.  They  have  made  it  possible  to  run  the  machinery  at  a 
higher  rate  of  speed,  thus  increasing  the  productive  capacity 
of  each  machine  with  its  attendant  workers. 

2.  One  worker  can  now  attend  to  a  greater  number  of 
machines.  In  the  weaving  rooms  women  used  to  manage 
from  four  to  five  looms,  men  from  five  to  six.  Now  both 
men  and  women  manage  from  six  to  eight  looms  each.  In 
the  carding  room  one  worker  manages  two  speeders,  and  in 
some  mills  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  this  to  three. 
Employers  and  employees  differ  as  to  the  difSculty  of  man- 
aging this  increased  number  of  machines,  some  employers 
saying  that  owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  machinery  the 
work  is  no  more  severe  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  while 
the  employees  without  exception  assert  that  it  is.  The  man- 
agers, however,  generally  admit  that  the  work  is  growing 
more  intense,  which  is  practically  all  that  the  employees 
claim. 

Immigration.  —  The  operatives  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion foreign  bom,  and  those  who  are  born  in  this  country 
are  of  foreign  parents.  Roughly  speaking,  English-speaking 
people  predominate  in  the  kinds  of  work  requiring  skilled 
labor,  the  others  taking  more  or  less  complete  possession 
of  the  less  skilled  kinds.  The  French  Canadians  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  non-English  speaking  people.  Their 
number  has  increased,  probably  quite  largely,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  though  this  is  a  matter  which  varies  in  differ- 
ent mills.  They  are  to  be  found  doing  almost  or  quite  every 
kind  of  work.  The  Portuguese,  Armenians,  etc.,  are  looked 
upon  as  unskilled  labor,  and  are  not  numerous  enough  mar 
terially  to  affect  the  situation.  The  general  impression  seems 
to  be  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  French  and  the 
coming  in  of  other  nationalities  has  not  resulted  in  displacing 
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any  workers,  the  trade  having  increased  sufficiently  to  take 
in  the  new-comers  and  retain  the  old.  A  number  of  weavers 
returned  to  England  in  1893-94,  but  that  is  ascribed  to  the 
hard  times,  not  to  the  influx  of  foreigners.  One  gentleman, 
superintendent  of  a  Fall  River  mill,  says  that  within  the  past 
two  years,  since  the  Jews  and  Armenians  have  been  coming 
in,  English  and  Irish  operatives  have  been  moving  to  the 
south,  but  he  does  not  consider  the  movement  likely  to  be 
extensive.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed  in  the 
other  mills. 

The  manufacturers  all  assert  that  the  increasing  numbers 
of  the  French  have  had  no  effect  in  lowering  wages,  and 
with  few  exceptions  the  workers  confirm  this  statement. 
One  operative,  who  from  his  position  had  unusually  good 
opportunities  to  know  the  facts,  stated  that  the  coming  in 
of  the  Portuguese  had  reduced  wages  in  the  parts  of  the 
work  they  have  taken  up,  and  that  this  has  been  so  marked 
that  they  now  monopolize  the  work  of  the  picking  room. 
The  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  Portuguese 
have  had  no  effect  in  lowering  wages,  but  that  they,  being 
untrained,  can  do  only  the  poorest  work,  and  naturally 
get  the  poorest  wages.  The  Portuguese,  they  say,  are  em- 
ployed more  especially  in  the  picking  room,  but  instead  of 
crowding  any  one  out,  they  have  simply  come  in  to  fill 
vacancies  as  the  English-speaking  workers  found  they  could 
do  better  elsewhere.  A  few  operatives  assert  that  the  French 
have  underbidden  the  English  and  Irish  workers,  and  that 
owing  to  their  influence  wages  are  steadily  falling.  This 
is  not  the  general  opinion,  however,  either  of  employers  or 
of  employees. 

TFajre^,  — Most  of  the  workers  in  cotton  mills  are  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  the  price  per  piece,  after  going  through 
various  fluctuations,  is  lower  now  in  most  branches  of  the 
work  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  Upon  the  question  whether 
the  earnings  of  the  workers  have  been  diminished,  employers 
and  operatives  differ.  Both  sides  agree  that  earnings  are  not 
in  proportion  to  productive  power.  In  regard  to  weekly 
earnings  superintendents  differ  in  opinion,  few,  if  any,  think- 
ing that  a  serious  reduction  has  taken  place ;  but  the  opera- 
tives, except  the  mule  spinners,  think  that  a  decided  decline 
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has  taken  place.  That  employers  are  more  likely  than  em- 
ployees to  forget  the  changes  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  manager  of  a  large  mill,  who  at  first  thought  that,  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  workers, 
after  consideration  found  that,  taking  a  definite  number  of 
hands  engaged  upon  a  definite  kind  of  work,  the  amount 
paid  weekly  for  wages  had  decreased  within  10  years  by 
about  $1,500.  The  mule  spinners  have  a  very  strong  union 
and  have  been  very  well  able  to  keep  their  wages  up,  but  in 
other  branches,  according  to  the  statement  of  operatives, 
there  has  been  a  fall  of  from  $1  to  $3  per  week. 

The  following  are  the  average  earnings  of  the  workers  in 
the  main  kinds  of  work :  — 


Pickers,  .  « 
Carders,  .  < 
Frame  spinners. 
Mule  spinners,  , 
Weavers,    . 


14.00  to  15.00  per  week. 


5.00  "  7.00  "  " 

4.00  "  6.50  "  " 

10.00  "  15.00  "  " 

6.75  "  8.00  "  *• 


Summary.  —  During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no 
change  in  regularity  of  employment,  the  mills  usually  run- 
ning the  whole  year  through. . 

The  effect  of  new  machinery  has  been  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  individual,  but  the  growth  of  the  trade 
has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  labor  thus  displaced.  For 
the  same  reason  the  coming  in  of  the  French  Canadians  has 
not  resulted  in  displacing  any  considerable  number  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people.  Wages  have  fluctuated  considerably, 
but  in  general  rose  from  1885  to  1892,  falling  sharply  in 
1893.  There  is  no  permanent  class  of  unemployed  in  con- 
nection with  the  cotton  industry.  Many  of  the  workers, 
especially  among  the  French  Canadians,  work  on  farms  or  at 
domestic  service  during  the  summer,  going  back  to  the  mills 
for  the  winter.  This  sometimes  causes  an  over-supply  of 
labor  during  the  winter  season.  During  the  spring  of  1895, 
however,  there  has  been  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient 
number  of  weavers  to  keep  the  looms  running. 


An  invention  is  now  being  tested  which  will,  it  is  claimed, 
affect  the  cotton  workers  more  seriously  than  any  change 
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made  within  a  generation  past.  This  is  the  Draper  loom. 
At  present  one  weaver  manages,  on  an  average,  seven  looms. 
With  the  Draper  loom  it  is  claimed  that  one  operative  can 
manage  twenty,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  each  loom 
will  be  greater  than  under  the  present  system.  Since  at 
present  very  nearly  one-half  the  cotton  workers  are  weavers, 
and  since  the  introduction  will  displace  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  number,  its  inlSiuence  in  causing  non-employment  among 
the  weavers  will  necessarily  be  very  great. 
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The  Woollen  Industet. 

Woollen  manufactores  in  Massachusetts  have  never  been 
gathered  together  in  one  locality,  as  some  other  industries 
have.  More  perhaps  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  woollen  mills  around  Worcester, 
Pittsfield  and  Holyoke,  and  a  still  greater  number  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  varying  widely  in  the  number  employed 
and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  goods  produced.  Owing  partly 
to  this  lack  of  centralization,  conditions  vary,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  general  statements  which  shall  hold  good  in 
all  cases.  Thus  in  many  of  the  mills  situated  in  the  country 
French  Canadians  are  hardly  known,  while  in  the  city  mills 
they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  workers.  Moreover, 
conditions  vary  from  mill  to  mill  in  regard  to  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  work,  the  skill  and  energy  of  individual  man- 
agers being  sufficient  sometimes  to  annul  in  their  own  case 
the  causes  which  as  a  general  rule  produce  a  slackening  or 
cessation  of  work.  Allowing  for  these  differences,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  following  statements,  based  on  information 
given  by  managers  and  employees  of  mills  in  and  around 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  Fall  Eiver,  Hyde  Park  and  Dedham,  and 
by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Textile  Union,  will  be  found 
substantially  correct. 

Immigration. — The  woollen  workers  are  Irish,  English, 
French  Canadians,  Germans,  and  of  late  years  Russian  Jews 
and  Armenians.  The  English  and  Irish  predominate.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  French  Canadians  has  in- 
creased, but  not  so  rapidly  as  in  the  cotton  industries. 
Manufacturers  generally  think  that  the  increase  of  the  French 
Canadians  and  the  later  coming  in  of  the  Jews  and  Armenians 
has  had  no  perceptible  effect  in  driving  the  English  and  Irish 
out,  nor  do  the  workers  themselves  complain  of  any  such 
result.  Men  and  women  are  pretty  equally  represented  in 
the  work,  the  relative  number  of  each  employed  in  any  given 
mill  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  work  done  there.  The 
proportion  between  the  two  has  remained  unchanged. 

Steadiness  of  Employment. — For  some  j'ears  before  the 
crisis  of  1893  employment  was  becoming  less  steady.     Ac* 
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cording  to  the  statements  of  several  manufacturers,  the  trade 
)>ecame  overcrowded  some  six  or  seven  3'ears  ago,  and  has 
been  growing  less  and  less  satisfactory  ever  since.     Others 
say  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  tariff  changes  would  take 
place,  combined  with  the  financial  difQculties  of  the  last  two 
years,  injured  the  business  greatly.     As  to  the  steadiness  of 
work  throughout  the  year,  there  is  some  difference  between 
employers  and  employees,  some  of  the  former  asserting  that 
the  work  continues  steadily  through  the  whole  year,  others 
stating  that  it  has  been  growing  less  regular  for  some  years 
past.     In  this  latter  statement  the  employees  concur.     An 
explanation  of  this  difference  of  opinion  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  very  few  mills  cease  running  altogether,  but  they 
may  run  only  a  part  of  their  machinery.     Again,  various 
parts  of  the  work  are  liable  to  delays  which  interfere  with 
the  worker's  regular  employment,  even  though  the  mill  be 
running  on  full  time.     Thus  in  one  mill,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  cheap  goods,  the  management  has   been 
obliged  to  make  coarser  materials,  and  their  spinners  can- 
not produce  this  coarse  yarn  rapidly  enough  to  keep  the 
usual  number  of  weavers  steadily  employed.     In  another 
mill  the  number  of  looms  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  spinning  machines,  the  managers  finding  that  in  good 
times  it  pays  them  to  buy  additional  yarns   and   keep  a 
larger  number  of  weavers  busy.     These  extra  looms  Lave 
been  for  some  time  standing  idle.     Again,  there  are  inci- 
dental delays  which  may  become  a  serious  source  of  loss  to 
the  workers.     Thus,  when  a  weaver  has  finished  the  web  of 
cloth  in  his  loom,  he  can  do  no  more  until  a  new  warp  is  put 
in.     If  times  are  very  good  the  warp  will  be  put  in  at  once, 
but  if  not  there  may  be  a  delay  varying  from  half  a  day  to 
several  weeks.     According  to  the  secretary  of  the  Textile 
Union,  these  incidental  delays  are  the  chief  cause  of  irregu- 
larity of  work  among  the  woollen  workers,  and  they  have 
become  very  much  more  serious  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

It  is  also  stated  by  some  that  a  change  in  the  method  of 
doing  business  has  had  some  effect  in  decreasing  the  regu- 
larity of  employment.  The  business  is  carried  on  in  a  less 
speculative  manner,  they  say;  dealers  are  less  willing  to 
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carry  a  large  stock,  unless  very  sure  that  it  will  be  needed, 
and  manuikcturers  are  less  willing  to  make  up  goods  ahead 
of  orders.  This  has  had  some  tendency  to  cause  a  dull 
season  during  the  change  from  summer  to  winter  goods  and 
back  again,  but  this  tendency  has  not  been  very  marked. 

Machinery.  —  Improvements  in  machinery  are  introduced 
constantly,  but  these  have  not  had  any  noticeable  effect  in 
displacing  hands.  Some  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  in 
this  way,  but  the  number  seems  to  have  been  small.  More 
have  been  displaced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ma- 
chines managed  by  one  person  than  through  new  machinery. 
This  increase  has  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  work  done. 
Thus  in  many  mills  weavers  are  now  required  to  tend  two 
looms  instead  of  one ;  but  where  the  work  is  very  heavy,  or 
where  fancy  goods  needing  unusual  care  in  their  weaving 
are  produced,  this  cannot  be  done.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  final  effect  of  this  displacement,  some  man- 
agers believing  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  trade  has 
been  sufficient  to  absorb  all  thus  displaced,  others  agreeing 
with  the  employees  that  they  have  been  forced  to  find  work 
in  other  trades  or  else  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Number  Unemployed. — There  seems  no  doubt  that 
there  is  at  present  a  considerable  and  increasing  number  of 
unemployed  among  the  wool  workers.  Some  manufacturers 
give  it  as  their  opinion  that  no  operatives  need  be  idle  except 
from  choice,  and  that  those  who  are  unemployed  are  the  ones 
who  will  not  work.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
these  statements  with  the  general  testimony  gathered  from 
operatives.  Several  manufacturers  assert  that  in  1892  oper- 
atives were  pretty  generally  employed,  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
rather  hard  to  get  any  extra  help,  but  that  since  then  the 
number  of  unemployed  has  increased  greatly.  How  many 
are  out  of  employment,  and  whether  they  represent  merely 
the  immediate  results  of  the  crisis  of  1893  or  are  likely  to 
form  a  permanent  class,  are  matters  which  could  be  decided 
only  by  a  very  close  investigation. 

Wages.  —  According  to  the  statements  of  the  manufactur- 
ers and  most  of  the  operatives,  wages  remained  steady  up  to 
the  beginning  of  1893 ;  but  the  Senate  report  of  1893  shows 
that  wages  had  manifested  a  slight  upward  tendency  for  a 
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good  many  years  previoas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hard 
times  they  were  reduced  almost  without  exception.  In  some 
cases  they  have  been  raised  httely,  but  the  increase  does  not 
equal  the  cut  made  in  1893.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
while  wages  remained  almost  unaltered,  the  productive  power 
of  the  worker  increased  yery  largely,  so  that  in  proportion  to 
the  work  turned  out  wages  are  not  so  high  as  ten  years  ago* 
In  this  connection,  however,  manu&cturers  assert  that  a  de* 
crease  in  market  values  has  been  simultaneously  going  on, 
so  that  the  proportion  which  wages  bear  to  the  earning  ca* 
pacity  of  capital  invested  in  Massachusetts  woollen  mills  is 
greater  to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  They  also  claim 
that,  owing  to  improved  machinery,  the  operatives  can  pro- 
duce their  greater  results  with  no  more  labor  than  was  re- 
quired for  the  smaller  product  of  an  earlier  period ;  but  the 
workers  do  not  share  this  view. 

Summary. — During  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been 
no  notable  changes  in  the  nationality  of  the  woollen  oper- 
atives. Owing  to  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  operatives  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  production.  During  the  decade  preceding  1893 
wages  show  very  little  change,  in  some  branches  of  the  work 
remaining  unaltered,  in  others  showing  a  slight  upward 
tendency.  In  1893  they  fell,  and  are  still  depressed,  though 
some  manufacturers  are  trying  to  restore  a  part  of  the  de- 
crease. During  the  last  two  years  employment  has  become 
much  less  steady.  The  operatives  believe  that  there  are  at 
present  a  large  number  of  unemployed  woollen  workers.  On 
this  point  manufacturers  disagree,  some  asseiting  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  operatives, 
while  others  state  that  they  have  daily  from  15  to  20  or 
more  applications  for  work  which  they  are  unable  to  give. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  woollen  trade 
suffered  severely  during  the  recent  hard  times,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  [April,  1895]  it  has  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  depression  and  adjusted  itself  to  its  changed  conditions. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  great  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
In  some  places  wages  are  rising,  in  others  they  remain  at  the 
figures  adopted  in  1893 ;  in  some  localities  there  is  said  to 
be  a  demand  for  more  help,  in  others  there  are  certainly  a 
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considerable  number  of  unemployed;  in  some  cases  mills 
are  running  on  full  time  and  employing  as  many  hands  as 
before  the  panic,  in  others  the  work  done  has  been  so  altered 
as  permanently  to  reduce  the  number  employed.  Changes 
are  going  on  very  rapidly,  too,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  general  statement  which  the  events  of  a  month  may  not 
render  inaccurate.  There  seems  no  doubt  that,  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  operatives,  the  woollen  trade  is  in  a  less 
satisfactory  condition  than  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  but  whether 
this  is  merely  a  passing  effect  of  the  recent  hard  times,  or 
whether  the  business  is  really  undergoing  a  permanent  modi- 
fication,  is  uncertain. 


Appendix  A. 


The  following  extracts,  taken  from  files  of  New  England 
papers,  throw  light  upon  the  steadiness  of  employment  in  for- 
mer years.  They  cover  the  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the 
Civil  War. 

1837. 

Aug,  24t  Boston  Advertiser, 

[After  giving  a  description  of  a  factory  for  making  machinery  used 
in  woollen  mills,  the  letter  continues:]  Only  five  out  of  twenty-six 
machines  are  now  in  operation  and  the  number  of  operatives  is  reduced 
from  120  to  15  or  20.  .  .  . 

The  carriage  factory  at  Amherst  looks  like  a  deserted  village.  The 
failure  of  the  original  proprietors  was  a  sad  blow,  and  threw  out  of  em- 
ployment a  great  number  of  workmen.    (Boston  Courier,  Aug.) 

Sept  19^  Boston  Advertiser, 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  50,000  persons,  male  and  female,  are 
out  of  employment  in  that  city,  comprising  mechanics,  laborers,  hat  trim- 
mers, seamstresses,  tailors,  etc. 

1838. 

Jan.  5,  Boston  Atlas :   Letter  to  Laborers  and  Mechanics  of  Nashua, 

These  are  emphatically  hard  times  for  us,  —  a  few  months  ago  we 
had  employment  enough,  our  labor  was  in  great  demand,  and  com- 
manded the  highest  prices.  Now  we  go  about  almost  begging  for  labor, 
that  we  may  not  starve  Some  have  even  been  glad  to  work  for  their 
board,  and  this  state  of  things  seems  to  be  every  day  growing  worse  and 
worse. 

1839. 

Nov.  25,  Boston  Atlas, 

New  Yobk,  Nov.  23.  But  there  is  no  proper  or  advisable  relief, 
nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  thousands,  who,  destitute  of  em- 
ployment and  the  fruits  of  employment,  look  anxiously  and  fearfully  into 
the  winter  now  closing  down  on  them.  During  the  eight  years  of  my 
residence  here  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  it  so  dull  as  at  present.  So  little 
doing,  so  many  seeking  employment,  so  few  obtaining  it,  and  so  general 
a  depression  of  all  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests.  In  building 
there  is  next  to  nothing  doing,  in  shipbuilding  the  same.  In  the  more 
skilled  trades,  such  as  printing,  stereotyping,  etc.,  there  is  total  stagna- 
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tion.  From  1830  to  1836 1  think  an  average  of  500  persons  was  employed 
here  in  the  stereotyping  business,  and  for  the  last  year  the  number 
employed  averaged  60,  and  I  now  doubt  if  there  are  20.  The  worst  of  all 
is  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  steady  employment  or  of  any  improvement 

1^41. 

Sept.  14,  Boston  Atlas :    New  York  Stale  Convention  of  Mechanics. 

A  large  convention  of  mechanics  consisting  of  upwards  of  200  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  State  assembled  at  Albany  on  Wednesday. 
Their  object  is  to  deliberate  on  some  effective  mode  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  grievous  burden  of  State  prison  competition.  Various  alterations 
have  been  suggested :  one,  to  employ  convicts  in  the  marble  quarries 
of  the  State ;  another  to  employ  them  on  the  public  works,  etc. 

1842. 

Juli/  i,  Boston  Atlas, 

We  understand  that  arrangements  are  being  made  by  some  of  the 
principal  woollen  manufacturers  to  stop  their  work  altogether.  Already 
a  great  part  of  the  woollen  machinery  of  New  England  is  at  a  stand. 

The  number  of  hands  thrown  out  of  employment  is  large  and  the  in- 
convenience and  loss  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  very  great,  but  the 
demands  for  labor  in  agriculture  and  in  other  branches  of  industry  pre- 
vent them  from  suffering  any  actual  want 

There  are  250  sets  of  machines  in  the  woollen  mills  of  New  England, 
of  which,  to  take  the  highest  estimate,  not  more  than  two-thirds  are  run- 
ning ;  perhaps  it  would  not  exceed  the  facts  to  say  one-half. 

Dec.  31,  Boston  Atlas:    Resolutions  of  Importance  on  the  Subject  of 

Immigration, 

Whereas,  hitherto  the  great  and  increasing  immigration  from  Europe 
to  the  United  States  has  had  a  tendency  toward  placing  in  cities  on  the 
seaport  more  laboring  hands  than  can  possibly  find  employment  in  said 
cities,  and  consequently  thereon  great  suffering  and  distress  falls  upon 
the  strangers,  and  pressing  claimants  are  constantly  claiming  and  receiv- 
ing the  charities  of  the  community ;  and  as  it  is  believed  that  labor  is  at 
all  times  needed  in  extensive  districts  in  this  country  where  the  means 
of  sustenance  and  comfort  are  superabundant  and  easily  obtained  by  the 
poorest  individual  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  that  therefore  any  effort 
or  arrangement  which  would  place  the  surplus  labor  of  the  cities  in  the 
districts  needing  the  same  would  be  a  work  of  philantiirupy  and  patriot- 
ism, therefore  be  it  resolved,  etc, 

1851. 

Jan.  27,  Boston  Atlas, 

Eight  cotton  mills  have  stopped  in  Lowell,  and  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  their  starting  up.  One  mill  which  started  for  a  short  time 
has  closed  again  and  discharged  the  help. 
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Jan,  27 1  Boston  Atlas, 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  a-  fair  calculation  no  less  than  a  half 
million  of  laborers  and  artisans  have  been  deprived  of  their  occupation 
in  the  United  States  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 

July^  Boston  Atlas :    Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Paii' 

perism. 

Hundreds  have  applied  for  employment  whose  names  were  not  re- 
corded. Persons  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  coming  to  this  city  in 
search  of  employment,  as  there  are  many  himdreds  if  not  thousands  now 
here  out  of  work. 

1852. 

March  17,  Commonwealth:    Shoe  Manufacture, 

We  mentioned  a  week  or  two  since  that  the  depression  which  has 
weighed  heavily  upon  all  other  manufactures  for  the  two  or  three  years 
past  had  at  last  reached  the  shoe  business,  and  that  among  the  depart- 
ures for  California  were  many  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  business  in 
this  industry.  Particular  inquiry  has  been  since  made,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  depression  Is  greater  among  the  journeymen  than  the  employ- 
ers ;  that  the  reduction  of  profit  is  less  than  the  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  workmen.  The  reduction  in  all  branches  except  first  class  work  is 
about  80  per  cent. 

Oct.  20,  Boston  Atlas :    From  Speech  of  Robert  Colby  on  the  Tariff. 

Since  1849,  9,928  laborers  have  been  thrown  from  employment  in  the 
cotton  manufactories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

About  one-third  are  males,  averaging  $23  a  month  in  wages,  the  rest 
females,  averaging  (13.55  a  month.  The  amount  of  wages  suspended 
by  this  decrease  of  work  is  (164,450  a  month,  or  $1,985,000  a  year. 

June  IS,  Boston  Atlas :    The  Strike  at  Amesbury, 

The  troubles  at  Amesbury  between  the  operatives  and  the  new  agent 
are  not  yet  settled.  The  town  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  appropriated  $2,000  to  aid  the  operatives  until  they  shall  have 
succeeded  in  their  demands,  or  procure  other  employment.  The  town 
of  Salisbury  holds  a  meeting  today  to  see  about  extending  similar  relief 
to  the  operatives.    (The  Journal.) 

1864. 

Nov,  28,  Boston  Atlas, 

A  meeting  of  printers  was  held  in  New  York  to  consider  the  great 
depression  of  the  trade  in  that  city.  It  is  said  there  are  several  bundled 
printers  out  of  employment 

1865. 

Jan.  15,  Boston  Alias, 

Another  soup-house  is  to  be  established  at  the  North  End  near  the 
East  Boston  ferries,  the  managers  of  which  have  offered  free  passage  to 
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all  of  the  poor  who  come  over  alter  the  soap  with  tickets.    Over  10,000 
tickets  hare  been  given  away  since  Tuesdaj  last. 

Jan,  26t  Boston  Alias, 

About  8,400  immigrants  are  wholly  sustained  in  New  York  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  and  1,000  are  sometimes  provided  with 
lodgings  nightly.  Never  before  have  they  had  so  many  applications 
for  aid. 

Jan,  31,  Boston  Atlas. 

An  interesting  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Senate  on 
Monday  from  the  workingmen  of  New  York,  asking  relief  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  allowing  them  to  enter  upon  and  cultivate  the  public 
lands.    It  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Feb.  2,  Boston  Atlas. 

The  New  York  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  sorely  pressed  and 
much  bothered  by  applications  for  alms,  have  hit  upon  a  notable  expe- 
dient of  requiring  all  able-bodied  male  applicants  to  go  to  work  on  the 
Erie  Canal  enlargement  A  number  of  hearty  Germans  on  AVednesday 
applied  for  relief,  were  offered  the  work,  but  mui'h  preferred  to  have  the 
meat  and  drink  without  the  work.  In  this  most  reasonable  desire  they 
were  disappointed.  In  the  evening  they  returned  and  requested  lodging, 
which,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  they  did  not  get. 

Feb  5,  Boston  Atlas, 

Great  distress  has  been  caused  in  East  Boston  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
Glendon  Rolling  Mill. 

Feb,  19,  Boston  Atlas. 

We  learn  from  the  Lynn  Reporter  that  the  shoe  business  is  by  no 
means  as  brisk  in  that  city  as  has  been  reported.  Hundreds  of  good 
workmen  have  been  induced  to  go  there  from  great  distances  in  search 
of  employment,  and,  altliough  they  have  sometimes  offered  to  work  at 
half  price,  they  were  invariably  compelled  to  go  away  disappointed. 
There  is  a  prospect,  however,  of  better  times. 

Oct.  13,  Boston  Atlas. 

Very  many  persons  even  now  are  inquiring  for  chances  to  work  for 
bread,  and  not  less  than  10,000  capable  and  worthy  men  and  women  in 
New  York  are  anxiously  seeking  for  something  to  do,  which  number 
will  be  greatly  increased  as  soon  as  the  fall  trade  is  over.  Last  year 
many  New  York  mechanics  received  public  charity.  (From  a  letter  to 
a  New  York  paper.) 

1867. 

Sept,  6,  Boston  Journal, 

The  Lowell  Citizen  says  it  has  been  decided  to  stop  the  AppletoB 
Mills  for  one  month,  —  shutting  down  the  gates  to-night  until  the  6th  of 
October,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  and  Prescott  Mills  will  suspend 
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operation  in  a  few  days  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so.    The  mills  of  these 
corporations  employ  1,700  females  and  620  males. 

5«p^  21,  Courier, 

Lowell,  Sept  10.  Some  of  the  largest  mills  have  stopped  work 
entirely,  and  others  are  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  operatives, 
llie  plan  now  in  force,  running  five  days  in  a  week,  has  virtually  thrown 
out  of  employment  2,500  persons.  Hundreds  of  operatives  are  leaving 
the  city.  In  the  last  montii  more  than  700  Irish  purchased  return  tickets 
to  Liverpool. 

8ept,  23,  Journal, 

The  Montour  Iron  Company  have  determined  to  pay  off  all  their 
laborers  (2,800  in  number)  and  close  their  rolling  mill  at  Danville. 
This  will  throw  out  of  employment  some  2,000  men  and  with  their  fam- 
ilies at  least  6,000  people. 

Sept  23,  Transcript 

The  factories  stopped  now  or  about  stopping  are  the  Massasoit,  the 
American  Linen  Mill,  the  American  Print  Works,  the  Bay  State  Print 
Works,  the  thread  factory,  beside  the  machine  shops,  throwing  1,000 
persons  out  of  employment.    (Fall  River  Star.) 

Bept  29,  Courier, 

About  120  factory  operatives  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  closing  of  one  of  the  woollen  mills  in  Dedham. 

B^.  29,  Journal, 

Nearly  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  of  Philadelphia  have  stopped 
already  and  the  remainder  are  only  working  up  the  limited  supply  of 
material  on  hand.  These  stoppages  have  thrown  out  of  employment 
over  4,000  males  and  females,  whose  weekly  wages  amounted  to  $25,000, 
or  $111,000  a  month.  If  the  other  mills  stop,  as  many  more  operatives 
will  lose  their  employment  and  the  people  will  have  to  support  them. 

Bept  30,  Courier, 

At  Manayunk,  Pennsylvania,  a  number  of  factories  have  been  dosed, 
and  about  200  hands  discharged. 

Oct,  1,  Journal, 

The  pressure  consequent  upon  the  factory  suspensions  in  our  city  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  among  the  poorer  classes.  Whole  families  are  suf- 
fering for  bread,  —  the  fathers  willing  and  eager  to  work,  but  with 
nothing  to  do.    (Fall  River  Star.) 

Oct,  5,  Transcript 

The  general  depression  in  the  shoe  business  in  Lynn  continues.  Many 
hands  have  been  out  of  work  for  some  time  past,  and  the  past  week  haa 
increased  the  number  of  the  unemployed.    (Lynn  Bay  State.) 
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Oct.  7,  Courier, 

The  Middlesex  Mills  at  Lowell,  which  have  just  suspended,  employed 
730  females  and  676  males. 

Oct,  P,  Boston  Bee, 

Four  of  the  comb  mannfactories  in  West  Newboiy  have  been  dosed. 
This  tarns  out  of  employment  some  200  hands. 

Oct.  12,  Tranecript. 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.  have  discharged  80  female  operatives  because  of 
the  diminution  of  trade.  The  firm  presented  each  of  these  persons  with 
a  month's  pay  in  advance. 

G.  W.  Warren  &  Co.  have  also  reduced  the  number  of  females  em- 
ployed, and  the  same  has  been  done  by  others. 

Oct.  12,  New  Tork  Tribune. 

The  hatters  of  Danbury  and  Bethel  have  employed  2,250  operatives. 
They  are  now  only  working  up  their  old  stock,  and  are  not  making  new 
hats.  From  every  section  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  we  hear  similar 
accounts.  Factories  with  few  exceptions  are  either  discharging  a  por- 
tion of  their  hands  or  running  short  time. 

Oct.  12,  Journal. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  the  number  of  employees  dis- 
charged by  each  of  the  seven  prominent  cloakmaking  houses  in  that  city 
up  to  Saturday  noon.  The  total  is  1,603  girls  and  32  cutters.  Previous 
to  the  last  two  weeks  the  Cloakmakers^  Union  was  unable  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Oct.  14,  TranecHpt. 

Several  prominent  shoe  manufactories  of  Marblehead  discharged  the 
larger  part  of  their  workmen  last  week.  The  fishery  business  is  also 
considerably  depressed.    (Salem  Gazette.) 

Oct.  16,  Traveller. 

Our  city  never  saw  a  time  like  the  present.  Nearly  all  of  our  mills 
are  stopped,  and  our  8,000  operatives  are  out  of  employment,  frequent- 
ing the  public  streets. 

Oct.  16,  Boston  Bee. 

Within  the  last  six  months  some  500  people  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
new  fields  of  labor.  The  linen  mills  at  Edgeworth,  that  employed  some 
hundreds  of  hands,  closed  in  the  spring ;  the  paper  hanging  manufactoiy 
has  shut  down ;  and  the  rubber  shoe  manufactory  discharged  50  hands, 
and  the  balance  work  but  three  days  a  week. 

Oct,  16,  Lowell  Journal. 

Of  the  applicants  for  night  lodgings  at  the  station  house  in  New  York 
one-third  are  mechanics,  and  nearly  one-half  are  those  who  have  been 
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thiown  out  of  employment  in  the  country,  and  have  thronged  into  the 
city  for  work, 

Oct,  17,  Bee, 

Our  manufacturing  population  is  not  more  than  half  employed. 
(Woonsocket  Patriot.) 

Oct.  19,  Lowell  Journal, 

There  were  160  operatives  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  bagging  mill  at  Lewiston.    (Lewiston  Falls  [Me.]  Journal.) 

Oct,  20,  Boston  Bee, 

The  total  number  discharged  firom  stores,  factories,  foundries  and 
workshops  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  is  stated  to  be  12,468. 
These  figures,  however,  give  little  idea  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  are  left  without  employment  through  hard  times. 

Oct,  21,  Journal, 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  publishes  a  list  of  58  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  that  city  which  have  reduced  the  force  or  discharged  the 
hands  altogether.  The  usual  number  employed  in  these  houses  is  nearly 
9,000 ;  4,000  have  been  discharged. 

Oct,  22,  Journal, 

It  is  estimated  that  40,000  persons  of  both  sexes,  adult  and  minors, 
are  now  out  of  employment  in  Philadelphia. 

Oct,  22,  Journal, 

About  50  persons,  male  and  female,  French  Canadians,  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  of  a  cotton  mill  at  Putnam, 
Conn.,  were  last  week  sent  home  to  Canada  by  the  authorities  of  Putnam. 
The  town  wisely  thought  it  cheaper  to  pay  tiieir  passage  home  than  to 
support  them  during  the  winter. 

Oct,  24,  Journal, 

Mayor  Wood  has  sent  a  message  to  the  New  York  Common  Council 
relative  to  the  great  number  of  operatives  and  others  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  that  city,  estimated  at  70,000 ;  and  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  sustenance  during  the  coming  winter 
he  makes  the  following  proposition :  — 

**  I  recommend  that  the  Comptroller  be  authorized  to  advertise  for  esti- 
mates for  furnishing  the  corporation  with  50,000  barrels  of  flour  and  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  com  meal  and  potatoes,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
issue  of  a  public  construction  stock  redeemable  in  fifty  years,  and  pay- 
ing  7  per  cent,  interest ;  these  provisions  to  be  disposed  of  to  laborers 
to  be  employed  upon  public  works,  at  their  cost  price  to  the  corporation, 
all  these  works  to  be  commenced  forthwith  under  the  proper  depart- 
ments.   Twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  paid  in  cash. 
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**  Ereiy  man  who  will  labor  should  be  employed  at  a  fair  compenaa- 
tion,  and  the  sapplies  thus  provided  be  distributed  in  return." 

(kt.  28,  Boston  Transcript. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  several  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  might 
be  justified  in  taking  steps  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  supply  labor 
with  material,  and  then,  at  a  fair  price,  purchase  the  product,  which,  if 
need  be,  should  be  kept  till  returning  demand  should  call  for  a  sale. 
Stations  might  be  established  where  demand  and  supply  could  meet 
without  much  cost,  and  thus  employment  could  be  found  for  many  at 
some  price,  who  will  otherwise  unwillingly  remain  idle. 

Oct.  30,  Traveller. 

New  York,  Nov.  9.  The  hxmgry  mob  are  getting  turbulent,  and  fears 
are  entertained  of  an  outbreak.  They  gathered  in  front  of  the  City  Hall 
to-day,  calling  the  mayor  a  humbug,  and  threatening  to  drag  him  from 
his  office.  A  squad  of  fifty  metropolitan  police  were  sent  for,  when  the 
crowd  dispersed.  At  3  o^clock  the  gates  of  the  City  Hall  were  closed 
and  guarded. 

Nov.  5,  Boston  Transcript. 

The  Indiana  newspapers  are  crying  out  for  female  help  in  that  section 
of  the  Union.  From  $3  to  $5  are  offered  a  Veek  for  the  services  in 
families  of  unquestioned  respectability.  Yet  we  have  thousands  here 
with  nothing  to  do,  no  prospect  of  avoiding  starvation  the  coming  win- 
ter except  by  means  of  charity  or  crime.  What  is  there  so  degrading  in 
household  service  that  girls  thrown  out  of  employment  in  manufactories 
should  prefer  want  and  even  worse  to  a  comfortable  home  and  satis- 
factory wages  ? 

Nav,  4,  Transcript, 

New  York,  Nov.  8.  A  hunger  meeting  of  German  and  Irish  laborers 
was  held  in  Tompkins  Square  in  the  morning.  After  listening  to  several 
inflammatory  speeches,  they  commenced  demolishing  the  fences  and 
seats,  and  in  a  short  time  had  destroyed  the  whole.  A  mob  of  100  then 
proceeded  to  the  residences  of  several  of  the  candidates,  demanding  food 
for  their  votes.  A  proposition  was  made  to  proceed  to  the  sacking  of 
grocery  and  provision  stores.    The  result  is  not  yet  known. 

Nov.  10,  Journal. 

Hundreds  of  unemployed  mechanics  are  daily  flocking  from  all  parts 
of  New  England  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment. Upon  their  arrival  they  find  to  their  great  disappointment  that 
the  supply  of  workmen  exceeds  the  demand  ten  to  one. 

Nov.  10 y  Lowell  Journal. 

The  State  Almshouse  at  Monson  is  very  full,  having  over  800  inmates, 
many  being  able-bodied  workingmen,  including  several  good  mechanics 
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who  cannot  get  work ;  and  they  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  20  a  day ;  540 
are  children.  The  superintendent  has  been  informed  that  he  is  expected 
to  take  care  of  1,200  persons  this  winter.    (Springfield  Republican.) 

Nov.  Hi  Journal. 

[This  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  1,700  in  Lynn  to 
devise  measures  to  meet  the  hard  winter  and  hard  times.  A  committee 
of  three  from  each  large  and  two  from  each  small  ward  of  the  city  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  a 
secret  society  to  be  formed  by  the  laborers  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  labor  for  themselves.] 

Nov.  12 y  Springfield  Bepublican :  Belief  Meeting  in  Fall  River. 

There  are  200  people  in  Fall  River  who  have  neither  money  nor  food, 
and  who  must  become  a  public  charge  unless  other  aid  is  provided. 

Mayor  Borden  of  Fall  River  has  called  a  public  meeting  to  take 
means  to  relieve  the  unparalleled  distress  there.  It  is  said  2,000  out  of 
a  population  of  12,000  subsist  daily  upon  charity. 

Nov.  13 y  Springfield  Republican. 

The  Cincinnati  Times,  noticing  the  effort  to  send  unemployed  women 
West,  says  the  women  had  better  be  kept  where  they  are  now ;  that  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  out  of  employment  in  Cincinnati,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  so  until  times  improve. 

Nov,  13,  Journal. 

At  the  citizens*  meeting  in  Fall  River  on  Wednesday  evening  to  devise 
measures  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  that  city,  a  plan  was  adopted  to  divide  the  city  into  thirty  districts, 
each  district  to  comprise  about  thirty  families,  —  these  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  are  to  constitute  a  general 
relief  committee,  receiving  applications  for  aid  through  the  sub-commit- 
tee. The  sub-committee  will  receive  applications  for  aid  and  visit  such 
families  as  are  known  to  be  in  want,  reporting  the  same  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  in  their  turn  will  dispense  to  the  committee  from  the 
city  funds  such  aid  as  may  be  required. 

Nov,  14,  Post. 

Mr.  Flagg,  the  comptroller  of  New  York  City,  received  the  committee 
from  the  New  York  unemployed  workingmen  very  kindly,  and  told  them 
that  he  would  advance  the  Central  Park  Commissioners  unemployed 
moneys  from  the  city  treasury  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  day,  or  f  6,000  per 
week,  until  the  time  should  arrive  for  taking  the  bonds  for  $25,000,  and 
then  the  matter  would  rest  entirely  with  the  Commissioners  themselves. 
He  would  be  willing  to  advance  the  above  amount  on  condition  that 
every  man  should  bo  paid  off  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
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The  CommiBsionerB  of  Central  Park  have  determined  to  select  their 
laborers  (not  exceeding  1,000)  proportionately  and  regularly  from  actoal 
residents  in  each  ward. 

Nov.  14^  Springfield  Republican. 

From  data  at  hand,  we  infer  that  one-third  of  the  persons  employed  in 
varioas  branches  of  industry  in  the  city  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
since  September  1.  At  the  closing  of  the  building  upon  the  new  water 
shops  200  or  300  more  will  be  added  to  the  list,  mostly  Irishmen. 

Nov,  16^  Courier. 

The  Springfield  Republican  published  statistics  showing  that  more 
than  10,000  mechanics  and  others  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
since  September  1.  Four  thousand  of  these  were  employed  in  the 
machine  shops. 

Nov.  21j  Springfield  Republican 

The  details  show  that,  as  compared  with  the  1st  of  September,  Green- 
field has  a  total  of  400  unemployed  persons  and  Shelbume  Falls  200, 
Northampton  600,  Ware  700,  Williamsburg  250,  South  Hadley  2  0, 
Huntington  100,  and  Easthampton  300,  Springfield  1,000,  Chicopee  300, 
Holyoke  1,000,  Westfield  200,  Adams  600.  Pittsfield  100,  Lee  200,  Dalton 
100,  and  miscellaneous  (in  Berkshire  County)  200.  These  figures  are 
but  approximations  in  some  cases,  however;  but  basing  our  calcula- 
tions upon  the  information  they  give,  and  other  details  received,  we 
think  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  who  had  employment  on  the  Ist  of  September  and  have 
none  now  is  as  follows :  Frajiklin  1,000,  Hampden  3,000,  Hampshire 
2,500,  Berkshire  2,000 ;  total  8,500. 

This  is  an  immense  subtraction  from  the  productive  labor ;  but  even 
this  amount  of  totally  suspended  labor  is  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
the  reduction  from  working  short  time.  Our  returns  show  that  while 
three-fourths  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  kept  in  operation, 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  them  work  full  time,  or  do  an  ordinary  day^s 
work  each  day. 

Dec.  2,  Springfield  Republican, 

At  least  1,000  applications  for  work  are  made  daily  at  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard. 

Dec.  5,  Springfield  Republican, 

About  100  men,  usually  at  work  in  the  carriage-making  business,  are 
out  of  employment  in  Belchertown. 

Dec.  5,  Springfield  Republican, 

The  Messrs.  Batchellers  of  North  Brookfield,  shoe  manufacturers, 
reduced  the  number  of  workmen  several  hundred  during  the  past  two 
months. 
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Dec.  5,  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Women's  Protective  Emigration  Society  of  New  York  City 
received  over  400  applications  in  three  days  from  women  who  wished 
situations  in  the  country  It  is  estimated  that  7,000  unemployed  young 
women  are  willing  to  go  West. 

Dec,  lly  Traveller. 

The  Focasset  mill  in  Fall  River  has  suspended  operations,  by  which 
about  300  hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment  The  Fall  River  print 
works  has  also  stopped  for  the  present.  This  establishment  employed 
about  125  hands. 

Dec,  25,  Courier. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  machinery  in  the  vicinity  is  idle. 
Suspension  of  woollen  machinery  is  not  so  general,  but  very  large  and 
increasing.  Eighty-two  mills  have  been  entirely  stopped,  throwing  out 
of  employment  9,661  persons.    (Providence  Journal.) 

1858. 

Jan.  13,  Transcript. 

The  Providence  Journal  publishes  some  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry  and  iron  in  that  city.  More  than  1,700  persons 
are  said  to  derive  their  support  directly  from  the  jewelry  business. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  before 
the  crisis  was  1,494,  which  is  now  reduced  to  only  346. 

In  the  iron  business  the  number  of  operatives  employed  before  the 
crisis  was  2,736 ;  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  1,570,  and  a  portion  of 
the  establishments  are  running  on  short  time. 

Jan.  23,  Transcript. 

A  party  of  60  young  women,  forwarded  by  the  Women's  Protective 
Emigration  Society,  left  on  the  5  o'clock  train  on  We<lnesday  evening 
for  homes  in  Joliet,  Bloomington  and  Springfield,  111.  There  were  over 
a  hundred  applicants  for  the  Society's  aid,  but  for  want  of  funds  only 
this  number  could  be  dispatched.    (New  York  Times.) 

Feb.  20,  Transcript. 

The  returns  of  all  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments 
of  Rhode  Island  show  100  on  full  time,  61  on  short  time  or  partial  oper- 
ation, 19  stopped ;  27,523  hands  on  fiill  time,  10,805  on  short  time,  8,198 
idle.  Compared  with  the  week  before,  there  was  an  increase  of  10  mills 
and  over  2,000  hands  working  full  time. 

March  18,  Transcript. 

The  reports  concerning  the  renewal  of  operations  by  the  manufacturing 
companies  of  this  city  have  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a  rush  from  our 
neighboring  cities.    We  would  caution  all  such  frt>m  coming  to  Lowell, 
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as  we  have  more  people  among  us  already  than  we  can  employ.    (Lowell 
News.) 

April  3^  Bee. 

The  stagnation  of  business  and  dearth  of  employment  in  Lawrence  is 
greater  than  in  any  manufacturing  town  of  New  England.  Twelve 
months  ago  the  population  was  reckoned  at  15,000 ;  by  the  first  of  May 
it  will  not  exceed  10,000. 

April  16^  Bee, 

The  number  of  shoemakers  employed  in  Lynn  in  1857  was  393  less 
than  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  pairs  made  was  92,320 
larger  than  in  1856.  The  capital  invested  in  the  trade,  last  year,  was 
(225,349  less  than  that  employed  during  the  previous  year. 

June  16^  Journal, 

Buffisilo,  Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  it  appears,  are  overrun  with 
laborers  and  mechanics,  who  are  unable  to  find  employment.  In  the 
former  place,  last  week,  several  hundred  of  this  class  paraded  the  streets, 
demanding  "  work  or  bread.^  In  Chicago  the  demand  for  labor  by  poor 
people  has  been  so  great  that  the  Street  Commissioner  has  been  able 
to  supply  each  man  but  two  days^  work  in  a  week,  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  day.  It  is  now  thought  best  to  cut  wages  down  to  fifty  cents,  and 
put  one-third  more  men  into  the  city  service.  At  fifty  cents  per  day,  says 
the  Democrat,  the  city  will  be  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  labor. 
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Appendix    B. 


The  Amount  op  Non-emeloyment. 

Unemployment  in  Massachusetts  in  ITine  Industries^  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labors  published  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  1893 ^  pages  121-130. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  reporting  in  these 
industries  in  the  years  1892  and  1893  was  4,397,  which 
had  311,037  and  319,818  employees  respectively  in  1892 
and  1893. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  [enrolled  in  the  books 
in  each  month]  in  these  two  years  by  months  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


IMS. 


Janoary, 

FebrvEuy, 

March,    . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Aognst,  . 

September, 

October,  . 

November, 

December, 


297,196 
301,779 
304,695 
307,881 
307,621 
305,611 
302,168 
303,647 
308,087 
310,813 
311,037 
310,303 


311,470 
313,494 
316,919 
319,818 
318,638 
310,485 
293,208 
263,874 
248,404 
270,972 
271,409 
272,561 


Taking  as  bases  the  maximum  number  employed  in  any 
month  of  each  of  these  two  years,  —  ^.e.,  November  in  1892, 
and  April  in  1893, — the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  other 
months  is  as  follows :  — ^ 
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lS9t. 


1S9S. 


January,  .        .        .        . 

February,        .        .        .        . 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June,       ..... 

July, 

August, 

September,      .        .        .        . 

October, 

November,      .        .        .        . 
December,       .... 


13,842 

8,348 

9,258 

6,324 

6,442 

2,899 

8,156 

- 

3,416 

1,180 

5,426 

9,338 

8,879 

26,616 

7,390 

55,944 

2,950 

71.414 

224 

48,846 

- 

48,409 

734 

47,257 

If,  however,  the  maximum  number  employed  in  any  month 
of  the  two  years^  which  will  be  April,  1893,  be  taken  for 
the  basis  of  determining  the  number  of  unemployed  through- 
out the  whole  period,  the  following  table  is  obtained :  — 


1S9S. 


1893« 


January, 

February, 

March,    . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August,  . 

September, 

October,  . 

November, 

December, 


22,623 

18,039 

15,223 

11,937 

12,197 

14,207 

17,660 

16,171 

11,731 

9,005 

8,781 

9,515 


8,348 
6,324 
2,899 

1,180 
9,333 
26,615 
55,944 
71,414 
48,846 
48,409 
47,257 


If  we  look  back  over  a  period  of  5  years  since  the  time  in 
which  these  annual  reports  from  the  principal  manufacturing 
establishments  have  been  collected,  and  considering  that  in 
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each  of  the  years  named  the  aggregate  number  of  persons 
employed  at  the  period  of  employment  of  the  greatest 
number  is  regarded  as  100  per  cent.,  the  percentages  of 
unemployment  by  months  during  this  period  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1S89.      18f»0. 

1 

lAOl. 

18M. 

1S9S. 

January, 

3.42 

5.10 

1.57 

4.45 

2.61 

February,         *. 

2.13 

3.71 

1.11 

2.98 

1.98 

March,     . 

1.61 

2.71 

0.72 

2.07 

0.91 

April, 

1.62 

2.77 

0.30 

1.01 

- 

May, 

1.38 

2.50 

— 

1.10 

0.37 

June, 

1.37 

2.04 

0.66 

1.74 

2.92 

July, 

2.35 

3.13 

1.89 

2.85 

8.32 

August,    . 

1.69 

2.45 

1.73 

2.38 

17.49 

September, 

0.53 

1.05 

0.83 

0.95 

22.33 

October,  . 

- 

- 

0.30 

0.07 

15.27 

November, 

0.30 

0.76 

1.02 

— 

15.14 

December, 

0.96 

1.42 

0.76 

0.24 

14.78 

The  highest  percentage  of  unemployment  during  1893  is 
found  in  carpetings.  In  this  industry,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 62.65  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in 
June  were  out  of  employment. 

In  cotton  goods  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in 
August,  1893,  was  15.26  per  cent. ;  but  this  industry 
showed  a  marked  recovery  during  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December. 

In  paper  and  paper  goods  the  unemployment  was  not  so 
marked.  In  August  it  was  11.11  per  cent.,  and  did  not  faU 
below  10  per  cent,  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  woollen  goods  there  was  substantial  uniformity  of  em- 
ployment. The  largest  amount  of  unemployment  was  in 
September,  when  it  was  30.87,  and  never  declined  below 
20  per  cent,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  machines  and  machinery  and  in  metals  and  metallic 
goods  the  percentages  of  unemployment  are  uniformly 
higher  than  in  the  textile  goods.     The  percentage  of  unem- 
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ployment  in  1893  was  the   highest  in  September,  when  it 
was  16.90  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  **  range''  or  yariations 
in  unemployment,  year  by  year  since  1886,  as  shown  by 
these  annual  reports,  the  following  table  is  presented,  from 
page  301  of  the  report  of  1893 :  — 


COMPAKATTVS 
TEAB8. 

Kamber 

of  EtUbUsh- 

menta  con- 

aidered. 

AnregaUt: 
rersona 

employed  at 
Perioda  or 

Smploynent 

of  SmaUMi 
Number. 

Piraona 
•mplojed  at 

Perioda  of 

Emplojment 

of  Ortateat 

Nnmber. 

"Bange.** 

1886, . 
1887, . 

1887, . 

looo, . 

1888,. 
1889, . 

1889, . 
1890, . 

1890, . 
1891, . 

1891, . 
1892, . 

1892, . 
1893, . 

1,027 
1,027 

1,140 
1,140 

1,364 
1,364 

3,041 
3,041 

'       3,745 
3,745 

4,473 
4,473 

4,397 
!       4,397 

129,848 
135,271 

149,714 
147,593 

169,610 
176,097 

224,887 
234,324 

251,107 
258,771 

260,419 
271,399 

267,168 
222,370 

167,913 
172,175 

190,194 
191,234 

221,307 
221,449 

293,321 

300,227 

322,288 
329,634 

335,919  • 
352,939 

344,004 
345,388 

38,070 
36,904 

40,480 
43,641 

51,697 
45,352 

68,434 
65,903 

71,181 
70,863 

75,500 
81,540 

76,836 
123,018 

As  far  as  these  statistics  go,  they  do  not  indicate  that  there 
has  been  any  increase  in  the  range  since  1886,  except  in  the 
year  1893.  The  drop  or  **  range  ^  in  employment  from  the 
maximum  figures  in  1886  was  38,070.  That  represents  a 
temporary  loss  of  work  of  22.6  in  every  100  workmen  some 
time  during  the  year.  In  1892  the  drop  was  22.3  per  100 
of  the  largest  enrolment.  In  1893  this  factor  was  35.6. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  using  these  figures,  as  they 
do  not  represent  periods  of  non-employment. 

*'If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  4,397  establishments  enter 
into  the  comparison  between  1892  and  1893,  we  shall  at  once 
recognize  the  large  number  of  persons  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, will  appear  as  unemployed  if  only  a  slight  reduction  of 
the  working  force  is  made  in  each  establishment.    For  ixh 
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stance,  the  discharge  of  one  person  from  each  of  these 
establishments  would  not  of  itself  be  thought  worthy  of 
comment,  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  be  noticed  as  an  evidence 
of  industrial  depression,  yet  it  would  mean  in  the  aggregate 
4,397  persons  unemployed.  If  ten  persons  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  in  each  establishment  it  would  carry  the 
aggregate  number  unemployed  to  43,970  persons;  yet  even 
the  discharge  often  persons  from  establishments  the  capacity 
of  those  which  enter  into  these  returns  would  not  be  thought 
a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  these  establishments  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  manufact- 
ures and  mechanical  industries  in  the  United  States,  it  at 
once  becomes  plain  that  a  very  slight  industrial  depression, 
if  felt  throughout  the  country,  would  quickly  result  in  the 
unemployment  of  possibly  1,000,000  persons,  the  number 
which  is  frequently  ascribed  to  **  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ploj'^ed;^  and  that  such  an  army,  if  in  existence  at  any 
particular  time,  would  not  be  indicative  of  an  industrial 
condition  either  abnormal  or  particularly  severe,  if  the 
unemployment  were  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole 
number  of  establishments.  If,  however,  as  at  the  periods  of 
employment  of  the  smallest  number  in  1893,  the  percen  age 
of  unemployment  rises  to  35.62,  more  than  one-third  the 
whole  number  found  at  work  at  the  time  of  employment  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  this  condition  exists  over  the 
whole  country,  the  aggregate  number  unemployed  must 
inevitably  be  very  large,  without  taking  into  account  the 
number  thrown  out  in  trade,  transportation,  or  other 
branches  of  industry,  which,  of  course,  suffer  whenever 
manufacturing  is  depressed." 

Monthly  Fluctuations  in  Employment  y  1892  and  1893. 

The  following  diagrams  show  the  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment in  the  various  manufacturing  industries  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  first  diagram  indicates  by  months  for  1892  and 
1893  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  employed  at  manu- 
&cturing,  and  the  following  twenty-five  diagrams  represent 
the  number  for  each  of  the  twenty-five  leading  branches  of 
manufacture. 
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€ammanbamli\i  oi  SPlassat^usetts. 


BoA&D  TO  Intestioate  the  Subject  of  the  XJnemploted, 

Commonwealth  Building,  11  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 

BottfON,  March  13, 1899. 

To  the  Honorable  SencUe  and  House  of  Represenlaitves : 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  238  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  the  completion  of  the 
report  upon  the  subject  of  the  unemployed. 

Very  respectfully, 

DAVIS  R.  DEWEY, 
DAVID  F.  MORELAND, 
HAVEN  C.  PERHAM, 

Commisaionera. 


The  Unemployed 


I*ART  V. 


FiNAii  Report. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED:  FINAL  BEPOET. 


Measures  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  naturally  fell 
into  two  classes:  (1)  temporary,  in  times  of  emergency; 
(2)  permanent;  and  this  order  will  be  followed  in  the  dis- 
cussion here  given  to  the  question. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF. 

The  agencies  employed  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  times 
of  emergiency  are  of  five  kinds :  — 

1.  The  permanently  established  relief  agencies  of  town 
and  State,  such  as  the  poor  departments. 

2.  Municipal  departments  of  public  works,  temporarily 
used  for  furnishing  work  relief. 

3.  Private  charities. 

4.  Special  relief  committees. 

5.  Labor  organizations. 

Though  no  one  of  these  agencies  can  be  relied  upon  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  the  importance  to  be  given  to  each  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern ;  and  if  a  community  has  decided 
that  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  extraordinary  measures  for 
the  relief  of  unemployed  persons,  the  most  serious  question 
to  determine  is  to  whom  these  relief  measures  should  be 
entrusted.  The  selection  of  the  proper  agencies  of  relief 
involves  not  only  a  question  of  principlci  but  a  question  of 
practical  expediency. 

Public  Poor  Departments. 

There  are  but  few  who  would  leave  all  measures  of  relief 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  alone.  If  it  were  intended  to 
furnish  out-door  relief  through  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or 
to  apply  the  almshouse  test  to  the  destitute  unemployed,  it 
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would  be  necessary  to  hare  a  radical  reconstmction  of  oar 
poor  law  and  almshouse  administration  in  Massachusetts; 
for  at  the  present  time  many  of  our  almshouses  are  to  be 
condemned  on  grounds  of  health,  decency  and  good  morals, 
and  are  too  fre<]uently  the  residence  of  the  vicious  poor,  or  of 
those  who  use  the  poor-house  as  a  vacation  home  when  not 
serving  criminal  sentence.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
there  appear  to  be  confidence  in  entrusting  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  out-door  relief  in 
times  of  emergency.  Whether  this  criticism  be  a  just  one, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  but,  even  if  funds  could  be  judi- 
ciously expended  for  such  a  purpose  by  these  officiab,  there 
would  be  the  greatest  objection  to  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
working  men  and  women.  Under  our  present  poor  law, 
relief  by  poor  officials  does  carry  with  it  some  stigma,  from 
political  disenfraiachisement ;  and,  while  it  is  doubtless  for 
the  best  interests  of  society  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
deterrent  influence  which  keeps  men  and  women  from  seek- 
ing out-door  relief  from  the  overseers,  it  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  an  official  board  of  this  character,  accustomed 
to  deal  with  the  chronic  poor,  is  able  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
needs  of  a  sadden  and  prolonged  industrial  depression,  such 
as  that  through  which  we  are  at  the  present  time  passing. 

Public  Works  Depabtments. 

Again,  there  are  but  few  who  believe  that  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  can  be  made  entirely  through  the  extension  of 
public  works  or  the  establishment  of  work  shops.  A  con- 
siderable number,  however,  would  favor  a  larger  amount  of 
employment  in  time  of  emergency,  if  done  in  co-operation 
with  other  agencies  of  selection  and  investigation.  The  diffi- 
culties of  providing  for  the  employment  upon  public  works 
is  discussed  at  length  in  Paii;  III.,  Employment  on  Public 
Works.  Distress  is  generally  greatest  during  the  winter 
months,  a  season  when  little  can  be  done  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  streets,  parks  or  other  public  works. 
We  have  made  diligent  search  for  some  public  work  which 
might  be  utilized  during  the  winter,  but  not  only  the  replies 
of  official  boards  but  the  suggestions  of  private  citizens  give 
us  little  hope  of  relying  upoh  public  employment  during  this 
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season  of  the  year.  Our  climate  apparently  condemns  such 
propositions  at  the  outset,  however  willing  the  community 
might  be  to  be  taxed  for  such  a  purpose.  The  most  definite 
suggestions  as  to  large  public  works  which  might  be  under- 
taken by  municipalities,  made  to  the  Board,  may  be  found  in 
extracts  from  letters,  included  in  Appendix  G. 

Again,  the  financial  conditions  of  our  municipalities  and 
the  necessity  of  making  departmental  plans  months  in  ad- 
vance operate  against  the  practicability  of  utilizing  employ- 
ment upon  public  works  promptly  and  easily  for  the  benefit 
of  inexperienced  men.  We  would  not  say  that  it  is  not 
possible  as  well  as  advisable  to  enlarge  employment  upon 
public  works  at  such  times  as  was  done  in  1893-94,  but  it  is 
difficult,  to  see  how  such  an  agency  can  be  used  much  more 
systematically  or  extensively  than  it  has  been.  Greater  fore- 
thought in  some  departments  might,  no  doubt,  be  exercised 
to  distribute  the  work  through  the  season,  but  no  plans  have 
been  suggested  that  would  warrant  a  radical  change  in  the 
policy  as  a  whole. 

Labor  Oboanizations. 

As  for  relief  of  the  unemployed  through  workingmen*s 
organizations  alone,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  laborers,  both  men  and  women,  particularly  the 
latter,  belong  to  no  labor  organizations,  and  but  few  even  of 
the  more  skilled  trades  have  as  yet  introduced  an  out-of-work 
benefit  into  their  administration.  The  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion undertaken  in  1893-94  by  labor  organizations  have  been 
described  in  Fart  I.,  Eelief  Measures,  pages  xxxii-xxxviii. 
Many  labor  organizations  undoubtedly  had  the  machinery  for 
intelligent  relief,  but  as  no  funds  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
in  periods  of  non-employment  are  accumulated  by  the  larger 
number  of  these  societies,  they  could  do  little,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, as  will  be  referred  to  below,  they  had  almost  no 
representation  or  voice  (and  in  Boston  none)  in  the  special 
fiinds  intended  for  the  unemployed. 

This  leaves  then  for  immediate  consideration  the  relative 
merits  of  private  relief  through  established  charitable  agencies, 
and  the  plan  of  instituting  a  special  committee  for  temporary 
purposes. 
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Special  Relicf  Comxittess. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that  at  certain  times  special 
conditions  arise  which  have  to  be  met  with  special  methods. 
This  view  is  well  represented  by  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  at  a  hearing  of  this  Board :  — 

Q.  Under  such  a  oenditioa  of  affairs  as  existed  last  year,  do  yoa  think 
there  were  enough  relief  societies  in.  existence  to  hare  performed  all  the 
relief  work  that  was  desirable  P  A.  No,  I  never  could  assent  to  that 
opinion.  The  sudden  and  extreme  depression  in  business,  throwing  so 
many  more  men  and  women  out  of  the  means  of  support  than  in  normal 
times,  created  a  difforent  problem,  in  my  judgment  It  seems  to  me 
very  clear  that  the  problem  of  employing  the  unemployed  and  of  reliey- 
ing  distress  and  treating  pauperism  had  better  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
kept  absolutely  distinct  I  do  not  assent  to  the  expediency  of  treating 
these  as  one  compound  problem.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  how  it  would 
hare  been  wise  to  haye  sent  all  the  unemployed  men  and  women  who 
fell  into  want  in  the  emeigenoy  of  last  winter  to  the  rarious  societies. 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Provident  Association,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  organized  to  deal  with  dis- 
tress and  want  and  suffering.  Now,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
distinction ;  but  I  feel  it,  and  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more 
strongly  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  preserve  it,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  to  have  obliged  the  laboring  men  and  women 
out  of  work  last  winter  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  the  usual  charity  ap- 
plication. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  special  relief 
committees  is  opposed  on  two  different  grounds  by  different 
persons.  Some  oppose  it  on  principle,  a  view  in  part  repre- 
sented by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  William 
P.  Fowler,  chairman  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Boston :  — 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  forming  special  committees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unemployed.  The  unemployed  do  not  constitute  a  class 
separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  our  citizens.  They  should  be  treated 
as  individuals,  and  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  unemployment  in 
itself  alone  is  ground  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  special  favors  or  State 
aid.  Unemployment  is  something  that  is  common  to  us  all.  It  happens 
to  one  and  another  from  time  to  time,  and  should  be  met  and  overcome 
just  as  any  other  of  the  common  misfortunes  of  daily  life.  Crises  some- 
times occur  which  throw  large  numbers  of  men  out  of  work,  and  such 
extraordinary  times  may  demand  extraordinary  measures.  In  normal 
times  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  and  the  many  facilities  whidi 
philanthropy  affords  can  be  relied  upon  to  regulate  employment 
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Again  others  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  utilize  the 
ordinary  agencies  of  relief,  for  the  reason  that  they  under- 
stand the  situation  more  intelligently,  can  detect  and  prevent 
imposition  or  fraud,  are  in  possession  of  records  which  at 
such  a  time  are  invaluable,  and  have  at  hand  more  or  less 
expert  service  for  investigation. 

This  Board  was  not  appointed  to  discuss  methods  of 
charity,  and  does  not  propose  to  advise  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions or  estaUished  charitable  organizations  with  regard  to 
their  work.  It  does,  however,  recognize  that  some  machin- 
ery will  be  demanded  in  the  future  to  meet  new  conditions, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  practical  wisdom  as  well  as 
economic  expediency  to  utilize  existing  agencies  as  far  as 
possible,  even  if  these  agencies  had  to  be  re-shaped  to  a  cer- 
tiun  extent. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
relief  agencies  to  broaden  their  boards  of  management,  and 
introduce  representatives  who  would  bring  them  into  closer 
contact  with  industrial  conditions. 

Private  Charities. 

It  must  be  observed  that  a  considerable  class  in  the  com- 
munity, including  not  only  the  unskilled  but  also  many  of 
the  skilled  trades,  regard  the  society  known  as  the  Associated 
Charities  or  Organized  Charities  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Though  this  feeling  is  largely  prejudice  and  unjustifiable,  its 
existence  and  the  harm  done  thereby  must  be  admitted. 

The  movement  known  as  the  organization  of  charities  has 
been  of  great  value  to  society,  not  only  by  lessening  the 
pecuniary  burdens  placed  upon  society,  but  also  by  develop- 
ing and  educating  humanitarian  energies  into  new  and  more 
fruitful  fields.  It  was  a  movement  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  elements  in  society,  but  from  which,  nevertheless, 
a  considerable  element  stands  aloof. 

One  reason  for  this  is  clear.  A  considerable  number  of 
those  dealt  with  by  the  Associated  Charities  in  their  ordinary 
work  are  chronic,  if  not  tiie  vicious,  poor.  Constant  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  imposition ;  and,  indeed,  this  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  initiating  the  movement  of 
associating  and  co-ordinating  the  charities  of  a  city.     Unfor- 
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tunately  this  is  regarded  by  many  as  its  chief  function,  and 
a  certain  element  will  not  distinguish  between  friendly  visit- 
ing and  charity.  Consequently  the  Associated  Charities  is 
too  frequently  looked  upon  as  an  inquisitorial^  if  not  puni- 
tive, society,  as  well  as  a  friendly  association.  But  the  fisiult 
is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  workingman.  The  ordinary 
charitable  institution  as  now  constituted  is  not  in  touch  with 
the  industrial  conditions.  Such  societies  are  organized  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism.  They  are  so  well  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  degraded  or  particularly  unfortunate  class  that 
they  necessarily  lose  a  certain  sort  of  tact  and  generous  dis- 
crimination which  is  needed  in  dealing  with  men  and  women 
who,  under  ordinary  conditions,  are  steady  wage-earners. 
Although  probably  by  far  the  larger  number  of  visitors  or 
agents  utilized  by  these  societies  perform  the  work  of  inves- 
tigating with  praiseworthy  discrimination  and  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  honest  needy,  still,  the  inquisitorial 
and  repellant  attitude  assumed  by  those  who  apparently 
regard  the  chief  duty  of  a  relief  body  to  detect  imposition 
reflects  unfortunately  upon  the  work  of  a  relief  association 
as  a  whole. 

A  Central  Labor  and  Relief  Agency. 

In  view  of  this  feeling,  which  appears  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  lessening,  we  suggest  the  following  as  a  desirable 
plan  to  be  worked  for,  not  only  for  the  permanent  relief  of 
chronic  distress,  but  also  for  the  temporary  relief  of  those 
practically  stranded  because  of  non-employment :  — 

1.  An  organization  shall  be  formed,  known  as  the  Central 
Labor  and  Relief  Agency,  with  branches  in  several  districts 
or  wards  of  the  city  or  town.  If  practicable,  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Associated  Charities  might  be  developed 
along  this  line. 

2.  The  administration  of  this  society  shall  include :  (a) 
workingmen  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  unskilled  and 
skilled  labor;  (6)  charity  experts.  This  shall  apply  not 
only  to  the  administration  of  the  parent  central  society,  but 
also  to  that  of  every  branch. 

3.  This  society  shall  establish  various  work-tests  of  a  sim- 
ple, and,  as  far  as  possible,  educational  character,  and  local  in 
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their  application.  It  is  not  intended  that  every  one  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  test.  The  test  is  designed  (a)  to  prevent 
imposition ;  (b)  to  serve  as  an  additional  measure  for  the 
better  training  of  incompetent  persons. 

4.  In  times  of  emergency,  if  special  measures  appear 
necessary 9  the  public  should  be  appealed  to  for  funds,  either 
directly,  or,  if  the  charter  of  the  society  forbids,  through  an 
organization  practically  identical  in  the  personal  elements 
represented,  and  which  will  be  able  to  use  the  machinery  of 
the  Labor  and  Relief  Agency.  This  fund  is  to  be  distributed 
or  used  for  relief. 

5.  If  there  were  exceptional  distress  in  certain  trades,  it 
would  be  proper  for  this  society  to  appropriate  and  hand  over 
a  portion  of  its  funds  directly  to  the  oflScers  of  the  working- 
men's  societies.  The  expenditure  of  this  appropriation 
should  be  reported  upon  and  then  audited  by  the  Central 
Labor  and  Relief  Agency  or  its  temporary  substitute. 

6.  Work-tests  designed  more  particularly  for  the  unskilled 
and  incompetent,  being  local  and  varied  in  character,  could, 
at  times  of  emergency,  be  expended  without  difficulty, 
according  to  special  and  individual  needs,  with  freer  oppor- 
tunities for  classification  of  those  relieved. 

If  something  like  the  above  plan  could  be  carried  out, 
three  distinct  advantages  would  be  gained :  (1)  a  more  popu- 
lar and  democratic  organization ;  (2)  local  or  district  work- 
relief;   (3)  work- tests. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  to  secure  a  broader  representation 
of  interests  in  committees  which  have  charge  of  relief  work. 
In  Boston,  for  example,  there  was  no  special  representation 
whatever  of  workingmen's  interests  upon  the  Citizens'  Re- 
lief Conamittee  of  1893-94,  and  undoubtedly  there  was  lost 
thereby  a  considerable  degree  of  efficiency  and  intelligent 
application  of  funds  which  were  to  be  devoted  for  the  relief 
ostensibly  of  the  unemployed,  —  that  is,  working  men  and 
women  out  of  employment.  This  fiind  was  not  raised  as  a 
charity  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  chronic  poor,  but,  as  has 
been  said,  for  working  men  and  women.  We  have  received 
letters  from  various  persons  relative  to  the  desirability  of 
including  in  particular  representatives  of  mechanics,  arti- 
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Bans  and  tradee  anions.  These  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
foil  in  Appendix  A,  and  famish  interesting  and  forcible 
evidence  upon  this  point. 

Among  the  advantages  of  sudi  representation  suggested 
by  these  correspondents  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Workingmen  have  an  intunate  aoquaintance  with  the 
conditions  of  work  and  with  the  dbaracter  of  those  who  are 
helped.  This  makes  them  better  able  than  those  forther 
removed  from  such  experiences  to  suggest  methods  of  giving 
aid  that  will  be  as  little  painful  as  possible  to  the  self-respect 
of  the  independent  and  as  little  alluring  as  possible  to  those 
who  are  ready  to  get  all  the  help  they  can. 

2.  The  £Ebct  that  workingmen  are  among  those  in  charge 
tends  to  take  away  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  class  the  sense 
of  patronage  and  class  charity  which  may  attach  to  such  aid. 

3.  As  a  considerable  part  of  these  fiinds  are  subscribed 
by  working  men,  there  is  an  appropriateness  in  their  having 
a  voice  in  the  distribution. 

4.  It  is  an  education  to  both  the  business  and  laboring 
man  to  work  side  by  side  on  an  undertaking  to  which  each 
can  contribute  special  eiperience  and  where  each  can  learn 
from  the  other.  ' 

5.  Wise  labor  leaders  can  promote  a  vigorous  exclusion 
of  impostors.  A  genuine  labor  man  would  give  vigor  to  the 
efforts  of  the  relief  committee  to  discriminate  between  this 
class,  and  so  to  deal  most  helpfully  with  both. 

6.  Distrust  was  created  among  the  working  people  last 
winter  in  Boston  because  there  was  no  representative  work- 
ingman.  They  felt  that  the  action  of  the  committee  in  many 
points  was  seriously  against  the  interests  of  labor. 

7.  Mr  Robert  A.  Woods,  who  served  aa  treasurer  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union  committee,  reports  that  he  found  that 
the  members  of  the  committee,  all  workingmen  but  himself, 
had  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  main  principles  of  charitable 
relief,  and  that  they  honestly  tried  to  be  free  from  prejudice 
against  non-unionists.  He  also  adds  that  they  were  able  to 
devise  methods  of  investigation  and  relief  which  were  true 
to  the  principle  **  not  alms,  but  a  friend,^  to  a  degree  that 
organizers  of  relief  from  the  more  favored  classes  never 
reach. 
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On  the  other  hand,  certain  objections  or  qualifications  are 
made  by  various  correspondents,  whose  letters  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix  referred  to,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Capable  working  men  and  women  have  not  the  requi- 
site time,  and  cannot  serve  unless  they  are  salaried. 

2.  The  possibility  that  representatives  of  workingmen's 
organizations  may  be  governed  by  principles  which  exclude  a 
broad  and  just  consideration  of  all  persons  in  need  of  relief, 

3.  A  fear  of  the  possible  pi'esence  of  professional  labor 
agitators. 

4.  A  desire  that  working  men  and  women  should  become 
members  of  relief  societies,  but  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
members,  —  that  is,  chosen  for  their  fitness,  rather  than  as  rep- 
resentatives of  workingmen's  organizations.  Persons  should 
not  be  elected  to  relief  committees  ex  officio j  or  as  represent- 
ing any  other  organization. 

These  objections,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not  disclose  any 
real  opposition  to  the  widening  and  democratizing  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  central  relief  associations,  but  are  rather 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done,  or  the 
diflSculty  of  finding  working  men  or  women  who  have  the 
time.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  these  diffi- 
culties are  real  ones,  and,  if  there  were  a  determined  effort 
to  secure  such  representation,  whether  the  ways  and  means 
could  not  be  found. 

The  working  men  and  women,  representatives  of  trade 
unions  as  well  as  representatives  of  unskilled  and  unorganized 
trades,  must  also  realize  their  responsibilities  in  laboring  for 
an  intelligent  and  honest  relief  of  their  fellow  men  and  women. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  too  ignorant  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  genuine  relief  administrar 
tion.  It  is  at  the  best  a  most  difficult  task,  and  they  cannot 
with  a  proper  regard  of  their  duties  as  citizens  simply  stand 
aside  and  criticise  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  help  others  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge.  They  need 
to  be  educated  themselves  in  the  art  of  relief,  and  it  is  more^ 
over  a  part  of  practical  expediency  for  them  to  see  that  they 
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work  side  by  side  with  the  well-to-do  in  this,  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  the  better  learn  the  needs  of  the  poorer  work- 
ing people. 

Investigation. 

Greater  insistance  must  also  be  placed  in  the  future  upon 
investigation.  Much  of  the  relief  given  last  year  went  astray 
for  lack  of  an  efficient  investigating  machinery,  and  here  lies 
the  advantage  of  utilizing  established  relief  agencies.  In 
Appendix  B  will  be  found  the  history  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  investigated  for  our  Board,  of  persons  who  were 
relieved  by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  of  Boston  in  the 
winter  of  1894.  In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  we  under- 
took the  re-investigation  of  these  cases,  with  the  results  here- 
with given. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  tracing  many  of  the  persons 
aided.  Of  the  324  women  aided  at  the  Wells  Memorial 
sewing  rooms  about  100  could  not  be  found  at  all,  — some 
of  them  having  moved  without  leaving  behind  their  new 
addresses,  and  others  having  moved  so  frequently  that  trace 
was  lost.  Of  the  sewing  women  aided  at  Bedford  Street  so 
many  had  moved  without  leaving  behind  their  addresses  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  80  cases  in  order  to  obtain  records 
for  25.  Of  the  painters  registered  at  the  Old  Court  House, 
9  out  of  45  could  not  be  traced ;  of  the  carpenters,  4  out  of 
32;  of  the  teamsters,  3  out  of  22;  of  the  machinists  and 
metal-workers,  7  out  of  38.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  in  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  failure  to  trace  the 
person  was  due  to  his  having  given  a  false  name  or  address 
when  originally  registering. 

There  seems  to  have  been  less  deception  among  the  women 
than  among  the  men.  Of  those  aided  at  the  Wells  Memorial 
Institute  few  were  clearly  frauds ;  but  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting these  rooms  led  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  work- 
w^omen,  and  the  chances  for  fraud  were  slight  as  compared 
with  those  at  the  other  rooms.  Of  the  40  sewing  women 
registered  at  Bedford  Street  whose  histories  have  been  in- 
vcstlgated,  but  four  were  found  to  have  obtained  work  by 
fraud ;  but  one  to  have  been  of  more  or  less  disreputable 
*  character ;  and  but  two  to  have  accepted  work  merely  as  a 
convenient  way  of  earning  money  without  great  need.     But 
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though  this  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  fraud,  not  one- 
quarter  of  the  40  investigated  were  of  the  class  whom  it  was 
desired  to  aid  at  Bedford  Street, — i.  e.,  capable,  self-support- 
ing workers,  reduced  to  need  by  the  unusual  depression. 

Of  the  29  painters  who  were  traced,  and  whose  histories 
were  investigated,  9  were  either  frauds,  disreputable  char- 
acters, or  were  not  in  sufficient  need  to  warrant  receipt  of 
aid ;  of  the  26  carpenters,  7  were  of  this  class ;  of  the  16 
shoemakers,  5  ;  of  the  15  teamsters,  6 ;  of  the  26  machinists 
and  metal-workers,  10.  This  gives  a  proportion  of  those 
who  ought  not  to  have  been  aided  as  follows:  painters,  a 
little  more  than  30  per  cent. ;  carpenters,  a  little  less  than 
30  per  cent. ;  shoemakers,  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent; ; 
teamsters,  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent. ;  machinists,  a 
little  less  than  40  per  cent. ;  and  in  classifying  these  cases 
care  has  been  taken  to  give  a  favorable  interpretation  of  the 
record  wherever  possible. 

Work-tests. 

The  selection  of  work-tests  referred  to  above  is  undoubt- 
edly a  somewhat  difficult  task ;  but  if  the  regular  relief  work 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  other  cities,  such  as  Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati  and  Baltimore,  be  examined  with  some  care,  we 
believe  that  suggestions  will  be  derived  which  with  only  a 
slight  degree  of  ingenuity  might  be  worked  out  into  some 
permanent  system.  There  should,  however,  be  no  slavish 
adherence  to  any  particular  system.  Each  city  has  its  own 
varying  conditions,  and  should  work  out  its  tests  in  harmony 
with  the  industrial  and  occupational  necessities  of  that  city. 
There  needs  to  be  a  larger  amount  of  experimentation  in 
this  matter  of  emergency  relief,  and  the  city  of  Detroit  is  to 
be  commended  for  her  enterprise  in  striking  .out  in  new 
directions.  The  potato  fund  plan  adopted  in  that  city  is 
described  in  Part  I.,  pages  173-175. 

But  greater  care  should  be  taken  that  these  work-tests  be 
educational  in  character.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Mrs.  L.  J.  Harding  at  a  hearing  before  this 
Board,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  women  at  the  work  shops  on  Bedford  Street  in 
Boston  in  the  winter  of  1893-94 :  — 
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There  were  a  great  many  women  who  did  not  know  how  to  make 
bread,  and  if  the  force  in  the  kitchen  were  shifted,  they  might  have  been 
taught  how  to  make  bread,  and  they  might  in  places  of  that  kind  have 
been  taught  how  to  keep  the  kitchen  in  order.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  a  very  much  better  way  than  the  way  we  did  last  winter. 

The  work  shops  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Brooklyn 
are  an  interesting  example  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  a  work-test  which  at  the  same  time  might  be  developed, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  system  should  not  be 
developed,  much  farther  into  other  branches  of  household 
service. 

Relief  in  Rations. 

In  a  discussion  of  emergency  relief,  an  agency  known  as 
the  '^  food  market,"  adopted  at  Indianapolis  by  a  committee 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  described  in  Part  I.,  pages  169-172, 
deserves  prominent  mention.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
in  any  other  city  there  was  so  much  relief  of  actual  hunger 
and  suffering  accomplished  at  so  low  a  per  capita  cost  as  m 
Indianapolis.  The  plans  followed  there  should  be  carefully 
studied,  and  probably  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  certain 
districts  of  Boston  and  possibly  other  Massachusetts  cities 
during  a  period  of  great  distress.  It  is  a  method,  however, 
which  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  the  elements 
of  our  population ;  and  here  again  we  see  the  advantage  of  a 
district  treatment,  rather  than  the  application  of  relief  ovei  a 
large  area  on  one  uniform  plan.  The  relief  of  the  destitute 
classes  inhabiting  a  considerable  part  of  the  North  End  of  Bos- 
ton might  undoubtedly  have  been  accomplished  much  more 
economically  and  with  less  imposition  through  such  an  agency 
than  was  attended  by  their  admission  into  a  general  work 
shop,  where  there  was  no  special  knowledge  either  of  their 
history  or  their  needs. 
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PERMANENT  MEASURES. 

We  now  come  to  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  distress 
of  the  unemployed  by  methods  which  will  so  change  the 
social  or  industrial  conditions  that  there  will  be  a  smaller 
amount  of  involuntary  non-employment  in  proportion  to  the 
total  population.  Among  the  measures  which  have  this  in 
view,  the  following  have  been  advocated  before  this  Board :  — 

1.  Removal  of  residents  of  cities  to  the  country  and 
farms. 

2.  Removing  the  competition  and  hence  displacement  of 
free  labor  occasioned  by  the  labor  of  inmates  of  reformatory 
and  penal  institutions. 

3.  Reducing  the  hours  of  a  day's  labor. 

4.  Restriction  of  immigration. 

5.  An  extension  of  industrial  education. 

6.  Improving  the  intelligence  and  employment  offices,  or 
establishing  free  employment  offices. 

1.    Farm  Colonies. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  subject,  the  commis- 
sion visited  the  farm  colony  at  Alliance,  N.  J.,  established  by 
the  Hebrew  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  and  another  at  Wood- 
bine, N.  J.,  founded  by  funds  subscribed  by  Baron  de  Hirsch 
for  the  colonization  of  Russian  Jews.  The  colony  at  Alliance 
was  settled  in  1882  and  the  one  at  Woodbine  in  1891. 

Owing  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  in  1880 
and  1881,  a  large  number  of  these  people  arrived  in  America, 
principally  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  means,  unac- 
quainted with  our  language,  many  without  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, strongly  adhering  to  their  religious  teachings,  and 
unwilling  to  be  employed,  even  where  employment  could 
be  found,  if  required  to  work  on  Saturdays,  their  Sabbath 
day.  A  problem  confronted  their  co-religionists  in  this 
country,  how  best  to  assist  the  refugees  and  to  extend  aid 
which  would  at  once  alleviate  their  temporary  sufferings  and 
help  them  to  suitable  employment,  and  enable  them  eventu- 
ally to  become  worthy  citizens  of  our  country.    The  wealthy 
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Jews  of  New  York  City  already  supported  several  organizar 
tions  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  of  their  faith ;  but  these  were 
found  inadequate  to  cope  with  this  unexpected  injBow  of  suffer- 
ing people,  and  a  special  society  was  organized  to  take  wide- 
reaching  action  for  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

The  Hebrew  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was  thus  organized, 
branching  out  throughout  the  United  States.  The  work  was 
sub-divided  among  different  committees,  one  of  which  was 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  colonization. 

After  due  consideration,  this  committee  decided  to  lease  a 
tract  of  land,  some  1,200  acres,  near  Vineland,  N.  J., 
with  the  privilege  of  buying  it  at  $12  per  acre  later  on. 
The  object  of  leasing  the  land,  instead  of  buying  it  at  once, 
was  first  to  test  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  the  people 
who  were  willing  to  be  settled  on  land. 

Everji:hing  was  done  in  common.  Each  able-bodied  man 
was  required  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  clearing,  planting, 
and  the  necessary  work  required  in  kitchen,  bakerj'',  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  needed.  The  entire,  expense  was 
borne  by  the  society,  who  received  contributions  from 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  people  in  our  country  principally 
belonging  to  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  frequently  visited  the 
colony,  and  monthly  reports  were  submitted  to  the  society 
in  New  York.  After  close  observation,  covering  a  period 
of  fiiUy  three  months,  the  committee  advised  the  buying  of 
this  tract  of  land,  dividing  it  into  farms  of  from  10  to  12 
acres  each,  and  the  erection  of  a  small  house  containing 
three  rooms  and  the  necessary  ftimiture.  These  recommen- 
dations were  in  due  time  accepted,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  December,  1882,  the  houses  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  each  settler  began  in  earnest  to  clear  his  acres  in 
order  to  get  them  in  readiness  for  ploughing  and  planting 
in  the  following  spring.  Each  family  received  a  monthly 
allowance,  ranging  from  six  to  ten  dollars,  according  to 
numbers. 

In  early  spring  horses  and  ploughs  were  provided.  Those 
of  the  colonists  having  the  necessary  experience  had  the 
control  of  the  horses,  and  paid  for  them  with  labor  done 
for  the  colonists  who  had  no  horses.    Trees,  vines,  black- 
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berry  and  strawberry  plants  and  seeds  were  provided  by  the 
society,  and  the  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  New  Jersey  farmer.  Meanwhile,  especially 
during  the  berry  season,  the  women  and  children  of  the 
colonists  increased  their  allowances  by  earnings  from  berry 
picking  in  the  neighborhood,  sometimes  walking  five  miles 
to  earn  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  The  following  winter 
each  family  was  given  a  sewing-machine,  and  work  was 
provided  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia  clothing  houses. 
A  cigar  factory  was  also  established,  giving  employment  to 
grown  boys  and  girls.  The  younger  children  were  sent  to 
the  public  schools  as  soon  as  these  opened  in  the  fall  of  1882, 
timely  applications  having  been  made  to  that  end. 

The  vines  planted  in  the  spring  of  1883  yielded  paying 
crops  of  strawberries,  and  most  of  the  colonists  received 
fine  revenues,  aside  from  raising  supplies  of  vegetables  for 
family  use.  The  houses  were  enlarged  and  painted,  and  in 
some  instances  new  houses  were  built.  The  new  farmers 
had  strong  and  well-fed  horses,  and  were  generally  provided 
with  all  necessary  implements.  The  berries  raised  in  the 
colony  were  daily  sent  from  the  nearest  railroad  station,  Brad- 
way,  to  New  York  to  be  sold  on  commission.  This  outlet 
was  folly  considered  at  time  of  settlement,  and  proved,  as 
was  expected,  an  important  factor  in  securing  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  The  name  ** Alliance'*  was  given  to  the 
settlement,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  conti'ibuted  by  the  Society  Alliance  of  Paris,  France. 

On  the  whole.  Alliance  has  steadily  progressed.  Two 
synagogues  were  built,  accommodating  the  orthodox  and  the 
reformed  factions.  One  or  more  public  school-houses  have 
been  provided  by  the  township,  good  roads,  for  that  section, 
were  built,  and  to-day  Alliance  is  looked  upon  as  a  prosper- 
ous town  with  an  established  future. 

The  men  early  took  out  their  naturalization  papers,  and 
duly  perform  the  functions  of  American  citizens.  The 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  after  restless  labors  cover- 
ing several  years,  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  fami- 
lies comfortably  established,  useful  citizens,  many  of  whom, 
without  their  timely  and  intelligent  aid,  would  have  been 
still  living  in  the  slum  districts  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
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At  present  there  are  in  this  colony :  -^ 

Total  number  of  men  and  women  (married) ,       •       •        •        •        296 

Single  laborers  (male  and  female), 48 

Children, 496 

X  oiai  ,•■•••«•        •••••        o4u 

About  200  children  attend  the  public  schools. 

Acres  of  land  held, 2,075 

Acres  of  land  cultivated, 1,855 

Number  of  horses, 63 

Number  of  cows, 98 

Chickens,  ducks,  etc., 2,665 

Some  of  the  colonists  netted  from  $600  to  $700  from  their 
last  year's  blackberry  crop,  and  besides  this  sold  from  $300 
to  $400  worth  of  sweet  potatoes.  Their  graj^es  are  also  be- 
ginning to  pay  now. 

As  a  matter  of  private  philanthropy,  the  method  of  land 
colonization  for  the  relief  of  a  certain  element  of  the  unem- 
ployed appears  to  be  justified.  In  this  connection  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Isaac  Eppinger,  president  of  the  Hebrew  Aid 
Society,  will  prove  interesting :  — 

I  believe  in  the  system,  if  properly  carried  out,  of  placing  unemployed 
families  on  land  and  making  farmers  of  them,  rather  than  have  them 
huddled  together  in  crowded  tenement-houses  in  the  cities,  —  especially 
foreigners,  —  and  get  away  from  the  rot  and  old-country  ideas  and 
habits.  They  will  there  be  more  likely  to  intermingle  with  Americans 
But  for  the  children  it  is  certainly  of  incalculable  benefit.  They  have 
the  fresh  air,  get  used  to  work,  and  are  more  independent  than  children 
of  their  age  brought  up  in  tenement-houses  in  the  cities.  I  do  believe 
that  the  money  so  expended  will  not  only  assist  and  relieve  the  unem- 
ployed, but  the  money  is  only  invested,  and  will  come  back  again  to 
those  who  furnished  the  money.  We  have  had  several  instances  our- 
selves, already,  where  colonists  have  paid  off  their  mortgages  entirely, 
and  are  now  freeholders.  Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  these  people  have 
their  lands  and  holdings  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  average  mortgage 
was  only  about  8200.  Some  of  these,  but  very  few,  owe  us  a  little  more, 
because  they  borrowed  some  money  in  order  to  extend  their  work.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  philanthropists  who  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  starting  this  colony  will  get  every  cent  of  it  back  in  the  course  of 
time.  It  is  true  that  the  money  invested  by  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid 
Society,  which  w£is  spent  the  first  two  years,  is  entirely  lost,  as  far  as 
financial  figuring  is  concerned ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
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this  will  be  recovered  by  the  sale  of  lots  and  so  on  which  later  they  can 
dispose  of.  Neither  can  we  figure  all  of  this  money  as  a  loss,  and  it 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  colonization,  because  most  of  it  was  spent 
in  keeping  some  of  the  unemployed  people  there  until  they  could  find 
something  to  do,  as  a  large  mass  of  them  were  not  fit  to  become  farmers, 
and  had  to  be  placed  elsewhere  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  found  unfit  for  farm  life,  and  removed 
to  the  cities,  their  places  being  filled,  however,  by  others.  At  present 
the  colony  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition,  and 
its  members  self-supporting.  In  Woodbine  upwards  of  $250,000  have 
been  expended  in  two  years  to  place  the  settlers  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
they  are  now  beginning  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  found  that 
ihe  cost  of  establishing  a  colonist,  without  means  of  his  own,  was  from 
$500  to  $600,  and  that  with  even  this  very  large  expenditure  of  money 
it  was  necessary  to  choose  your  men,  and  much  weeding  out  was  done 
even  after  the  men  had  been  chosen. 

In  working  for  the  ultimate  success  of  a  farm  colony 
organized  to  aflTord  relief  to  a  certain  class,  however,  there 
are  certain  elements  which  need  most  earnest  consideration. 
Principal  among  these  are  the  questions  (1)  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  colonist  and  (2)  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  land  upon  which  he  is  to  be  placed.  As  a  rule  the 
colonists  settled  in  New  Jersey  were  without  any  knowledge 
of  farming  whatever,  and  a  superintendent  had  to  be  placed 
over  them  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  rudimentary  elements 
of  agriculture.  In  this  respect  the  same  conditions  might 
be  met  with  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  class  from  which  the 
colonists  might  be  drawn  would  be  unskilled  labor,  with  no 
previous  knowledge  of  tilling  the  land. 

In  New  Jersey  the  climate  was  mild,  and  the  colonists 
raised  com,  potatoes  and  berries,  the  character  of  the  crop 
])eing  such  that  small  children  could  work  in  the  field.  In 
Massachusetts  there  is  not  nearly  the  same  opportunity  for 
diversified  farming  which  colonists  could  engage  in,  and  the 
conditions  of  farming  in  this  more  rugged  climate  require  a 
large  amount  of  courage,  intelligence  and  a  hardy  physical 
nature  to  ensure  success. 

Again,  this  class  is  unused  to  farm  life,  and  is  likely  to  be 
attached  by  numerous  associations  to  the  charm  of  city  resi-^ 
dence.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  conditions  for  land 
colonization  are  much  more  favorable  in  New  Jersey  than  in 
Massachusetts,  and  under  all  the    circiunstances  it  is  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  to  say  whether  the  colonist  will  readily  and 
successfully  adapt  himself  to  the  hard  and  trying  conditions 
which  must  of  necessity  accompany  the  settlement  on  and 
the  successful  cultivation  of  such  lands  as  are  generally  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  see  why  a 
concentrated  and  vigorous  effort  might  not  be  made  to  en- 
courage a  considerable  number  of  Italians  and  Russians,  as 
in  New  Jersey,  to  enter  upon  an  agricultural  life. 

We  give  below,  in  Appendix  D,  testimony  showing  the 
opinions  of  some  prominent  farmers  and  others  upon  the 
question  of  colonizing  labor  on  farms.  It  will  prove  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that,  while  they  have  not  much  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  class  which  would  wish  to  become 
colonists,  yet  it  represents  their  own  experience,  and  what 
they  believe  an  earnest,  intelligent  man  in  Massachusetts 
might  achieve  by  his  own  endeavor,  even  against  what  many 
might  consider  the  hardest  conditions  under  which  an  under- 
taking such  as  the  establishment  of  a  home  by  an  untrained 
colonist  might  prove  successful. 

We  also  submit  in  the  same  Appendix  material  relating  to 
an  experiment  in  farm  colonization  of  Swedes  in  the  State 
of  Maine  in  1870,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Boyd 
Mackay,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  movement 
agitated  in  Queensland  a  few  years  ago  to  encourage  the  set- 
tlement on  farms ;  and  following  that  is  an  abstract  of  an 
"  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  village  communi- 
ties, homestead  associations  and  labor  colonies  "  in  Victoria, 
Australia,  passed  Aug.  31,  1893.  With  that  are  notes  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  proceedings  taken  under  the  provisions  of 
the  settlement  on  lands  act,  1893,  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1894.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  agricultural 
opportunities  in  new  and  unsettled  countries,  such  as  the 
Australian  colonies,  are  much  brighter  than  in  an  older  set- 
tled country,  like  Massachusetts.  We  also  print  in  the  same 
Appendix  an  abstract  from  the  report  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  for  1893-94. 

In  Appendix  C  will  be  found  testimony  relative  to  the 
present  conditions  of  farm  labor,  indicating  in  some  degree 
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how  far  workers  in  towns  are  capable  of  doing  farm  work, 
and  how  far,  under  existing  conditions,  they  are  willing  to 
adopt  agricultural  pursuits. 

2.    CoNTicT  Labor. 

The  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  this  Board  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  also  **  inquire  into  the  practices  now  pre- 
vailing as  to  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  the  prisons 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  whether 
such  practices  affect  those  employed  in  the  same  lines  of 
labor  carried  on  by  private  persons  or  harmfully  interfere 
with  manufacturing  interests." 

The  relations  of  convict  labor  to  the  business  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  carefully 
examined ;  and  our  conclusions,  based  upon  evidence  pre- 
sented and  independently  sought  for,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  That  convict  labor  should  not  be  abolished. 

2.  That  there  is  a  considerable  injury  to  free  labor  on 
account  of  competition  of  convict  labor  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  national  legislation. 

3.  That  convict  labor  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  free  labor  in  certain  industries,  and  harmfully  interferes 
with  some  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

4.  That  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  recom- 
mend any  system  of  employment  which  will  be  productive 
and  reformatory  in  its  results,  and  at  the  same  time  free 
from  harmful  interference  with  business  and  industrial  inter- 
ests. 

5.  That  remedial  legislation  should  be  enacted,  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  harmful  effects  to  free  labor  in  its  com- 
petition with  the  product  of  convict  labor. 

At  the  hearings  held  by  this  commission  every  opportunity 
was  given  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  question,  yet  very  little 
adverse  testimony  was  obtained,  and  in  many  of  the  trades 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  prison  labor  no  representative 
appeared  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter.  A  few  repre- 
sentatives of  trades  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  industry  as 
those  carried  on  in  prisons  appeared  before  the  commission, 
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and  pointed  out  many  cases  where  to  their  minds  competition 
with  prison  labor  had  injured  those  engaged  in  the  same  lines 
of  labor  carried  on  by  private  business  enterprise.  It  was 
asserted  that  such  competition  tended  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
free  labor,  and  exerted  a  harmful  interference  with  manufact- 
uring interests.  The  only  specific  remedy  offered  for  the 
injury  effected  by  convict  labor  was  its  complete  abolition. 
Several  hundred  letters  were  sent  to  manufacturers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  harnesses,  trunks,  brushes,  cane  and  rattan  chairs, 
clothing,  shirts  and  heels,  —  these  being  the  lines  of  industry 
carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  com- 
munication was  in  form  as  follows :  — 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  Board  to  Investigate  the  Subject  of  the  Un- 
employed is  authorized  by  law  to  inquire  into  the  practices  now 
prevailing  as  to  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  prisons,  and 
whether  such  practices  affect  those  who  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  lines  of  labor  carried  on  by  private  business  enterprise,  or 
harmfully  interfere  wilh  manufacturing  interests. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  of  the  law  and  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  further  data  in  regard  to  the  subject,  you  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  answer  the  following  questions :  — 

1.  Does  the  employment  of  prison  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 

harmfully  interfere  with  the  industry  in 

general  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  cases  where  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  prison  labor  private  enterprise  has  been  injured  or 
destroyed  or  free  labor  displaced  ? 

3.  By  which  plan  would  the  industry  be  less 
affected,  —  the  piece-price  or  the  State-account  plan? 

4.  If  .you  assume  that  the  present  practice  of  employing  con- 
vict labor  in  the  manufacture  of  is  injurious  to  the 

trade,  can  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing law  which  would  remedy  the  evil? 

Replies  received  from  brush,  harness,  clothing,  heel,  and 
cane  and  rattan  chair  manufacturers  indicated  that  the  trades 
mentioned  suffered  from  the  competition  of  convict  labor. 
The  replies  from  shoe  manufacturers  stated  that  their  busi- 
ness suffered  more  from  competition  with  the  product  manu- 
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factured  by  convicts  in  other  States  rather  than  those  of 
Massachusetts.  In  many  instances  it  was  stated  that  no 
injury  was  noted,  and  in  nearly  all  the  replies  manufacturers 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  the  convict  labor  of  this  State. 

A  table  is  given  below,  stating  the  number  of  convicts 
employed  in  each  industry,  the  value  of  the  product  and 
method  of  employment:  — 
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Tlie  Shoe  Industry. 

In  regard  to  the  shoe  industry,  it  was  shown  both  at  the 
hearings  and  by  private  communication  that  the  industry 
was  not  injured  so  much  by  the  convict  labor  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  by  that  of  other  States.  One  of  the  largest  shoe 
firms  in  Massachusetts  says:  *' We  are  not  aware  of  any 
competition  from  prison  labor  in  this  State."  Again:  *'It 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  competition,  particularly  of 
the  western  prisons,  has  been  competitive  and  injurious  to 
our  business." 

Manufacturers  of  brushes  almost  unanimously  cry  out 
against  prison  competition.  And  the  claim  is  made  by  both 
brush  and  heel  manufacturers  that  prison  labor  sets  the 
price  on  the  product  of  these  industries.  Manufacturers  of 
rattan  chairs  and  clothing  claim  to  be  similarly  affected. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  rattan  chairs  in  the 
country  says  that  **  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  by 
prison  labor  has  interfered  with  our  business ;  it  has  lowered 
the  prices  and  interfered  with  the  sale  of  our  goods,  and  has 
necessarily  tended  to  lower  the  prices  which  we  are  able  to 
pay  for  labor." 

Another  large  shoe  manufacturer  testified  as  follows :  — 

In  one  of  the  large  prisons  in  Virginia,  800  convicts  are  employed 
making  shoes  at  35  and  40  cents  a  day.  They  do,  after  learning,  as 
much  as  outside  men  do  at  $2  or  $2.50  per  day.  In  fact,  their  work  and 
goods  are  preferred  to  free  labor.  To  keep  this  product  selling,  low 
prices  are  given,  other  manufacturers  follow,  and  the  whole  business 
and  labor  market  is  broken  down.  You  have  got  to  go  to  Congress  and 
beyond  State  lines  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Messrs.  William  A.  Barr  &  Son  of  Spencer  wrote  as 
follows :  — 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  about  prison  labor  on  heels,  would  say 
that  we  feel  the  effects  of  it,  and  cannot  compete  against  it  in  any 
factory  where  they  buy  the  prison-made  heels,  the  price  being  so  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  make  them,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  is  the 
labor.  Every  heel  manufacturer  is  injured  by  the  employment  of  prison 
labor.  When  these  prison  heels  are  put  upon  shoes  by  good  help  they 
look  as  well  and  cannot  be  detected  from  work  done  by  free  labor. 
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The  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware  and  Brush  Industries. 

Another  case  is  described  in  the  letter  of  a  large  rattan 
and  willow  ware  firm  :  — 

One  of  the  leading  manufactarers  in  Massachusetts  has  lately  closed 
a  contract  with  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  labor  in  the 
State  Prison  in  Concord,  and  will  soon  commence  to  manufacture  goods 
composed  of  wood  and  rattan  principally.  We  are  informed  that  the 
State  will  receive  forty  cents  per  day  for  each  man's  work,  and  will 
famish  shop  room,  power  and  a  foreman  for  each  gang  of  so  many  men. 
The  manufacturer  referred  to  called  on  one  of  our  customers  In  Boston, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  that  line  in  the  State, 
and  declared  that  his  contract  for  prison  labor  would  enable  him  to  con- 
trol the  market  in  that  line  of  goods,  and  that  he  would  guarantee  to 
furnish  the  goods  at  a  price  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  country.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  meet  such  com- 
petition as  this. 

A  prominent  brush  manufacturer  wrote :  "  All  manufact- 
urers have  had  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  that 
class  of  brushes  made  in  prisons,  consequently  has  taken  so 
much  work  from  the  employees.'*  Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited  tending  to  show  the  injury  caused  by  prison- 
made  goods  coming  in  competition  with  free  labor.  And, 
while  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  business  of  many  repu- 
table firms  has  been  injured  by  this  competition,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  injury  is  caused  principally  by  convict 
labor  of  other  States  rather  than  Massachusetts,  and  that  the 
competition  with  prison  labor  of  this  State  alone  would  not 
materially  afiect  the  welfare  of  any  industry. 

TJie  Harness  Industry. 

There  is,  however,  one  industry,  viz.,  the  harness  trade, 
which  does  seem  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  convict 
labor  in  the  prisons  of  this  State.  This  industry  does  not 
come  under  the  general  law  which  allows  the  employment 
of  convicts  to  equal  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  any  classified  industry,  according  to  the  census 
of  1880.  The  harness  business  is  not  classified,  and  is 
therefore  governed  by  a  law  of  1874,  which  allows  the 
employment  of  100  men.  Harness  makers  claim  that  this  is 
mifair  to  them,  as  the  harness  industry  is  one  of  the  smallest 
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and  poorest-paid  industries  in  the  State,  and  the  least  able 
to  bear  competition.  Mr.  Peterson,  of  the  firm  of  Mark  W. 
Cross  &  Co.,  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  State,  declares  that  harnesses  are  peddled  out  by 
the  State,  and  he  knows  of  many  cases  where  harnesses  have 
been  sold  to  hack  drivers  and  stable  keepers.  Of  course 
under  the  State-account  plan  this  is  lawful,  but  he  claims 
that  it  injures  the  business  of  regular  dealers  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Mr.  Peterson  said  that  his  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  matter  by  one  of  his  customers,  who  told  him  that  he 
could  purchase  harnesses  at  the  State  Prison  much  cheaper 
than  from  him.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
Mr.  Peterson  bought  a  harness  for  $40,  manufactured  in  the 
State  Prison.  He  manufactured  its  counterpart  in  his  own 
factory,  the  work  being  done  by  one  of  his  most  skilled  work- 
men, and  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture  this  harness  was  $12 
more  than  the  State's  selling  price.  JMr.  Peterson  estimates 
that  30  of  his  men  were  displaced  by  convict  labor,  and  that 
the  class  of  work  they  manufacture  is  now  made  in  Walsall, 
Eng.,  his  firm  being  obliged  to  establish  a  factory  there,  in 
order  to  meet  this  competition. 

Extract  from  **  National  Harness  Eeview,"^  Walsall,  Eng. 

A  good  amount  of  trade  has  been  done  with  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  best  leather  and  harness,  one  firm  of  harness  makers  being 
actively  employed  on  orders  almost  exclusively  for  the  States'  markets. 
In  fact,  the  harness  trade  seems  to  have  kept  up  the  best  of  any  branch 
of  the  Walsall  trades,  and  is  at  present  better  employed  than  any  other 
branch. 

Convict  labor  interferes  only  with  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  higher  grades  of  work,  as  on  low-grade 
work  outside  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of  more  and 
better  machinery,  and  can  turn  out  that  class  of  work  better 
than  in  prison  with  hand  labor. 

The  State-account  plan  is  another  cause  of  complaint,  and 
all  who  appeared  before  the  conmiission  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  piece-price  plan  would  reduce  somewhat  the 
harmful  interference  which  now  exists. 

From  the  evidence  collected  and  a  knowledge  of  facts 
obtained   by  a  thorough  investigation    and    inquiry  into 
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practices  prevailing,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  law  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  convict 
labor  at  harness  making  does  harmfully  interfere  with  the 
harness-manufacturing  interests,  and  that  the  practices  now 
prevailing  as  to  the  employment  of  convict  labor  on  har- 
nesses do  affect  those  who  are  employed  in  the  same  industry 
carried  on  by  private  business  enterprise.  In  view  whereof 
we  respectfully  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  following 
measure,  embodying  such  recommendation  as  it  is  believed 
will  reduce  prison  competition  to  the  minimum,  and  remove 
the  harmful  influence  which  now  operates  to  the  disadvantage 
of  private  business  enterprise  in  the  harness-making  in- 
dustry :  — 

An  Act  to  amend  section  one,  chapter  two  mjNDRED  and  seven- 
teen, OF  THE  ACTS  OF  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTT-THREE. 

Be  it  encLcted  by  the  SencUe  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  as  follows : 

Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  acts  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  one  hundred  "  after  the  words  *'  no  more  than  "  in  the 
second  last  line  of  said  section,  and  inserting  the  word  ^^  fifty,"  so 
that  it  will  read  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  The  number  of  inmates  of  any  prison  in  this  Com- 
monwealth who  may  be  employed  in  the  industries  hereinafter 
named,  under  any  contract  or  contracts  made  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  shall  be  limited  as  follows :  in  the  manufacture  of  men's, 
boys'  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  in  the  manufacture  of  women's,  misses'  and  children's  boots 
and  shoes,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  hats,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes,  not  more  than  one  hundred ;  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  mouldings,  not  more  than  one  hundred  ;  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  harnesses,  not  more  than  fifty ;  or  in  any  other  industry, 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Summary. 

This  Board  is  satisfied  that  it  is  very  diflicult  and  well-nigh 
impossible  for  the'  State  to  engage  in  any  industry  for  the 
employment  of  convicts  which  will  not  interfere  with  regu- 
larly established  business  enterprise.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  policy  of  the  State  of  IVIassachusetts  has  been  to 
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employ  its  convicts  in  each  industries  as  will  the  least  harm- 
fully interfere  with  persons  engaged  in  the  same  lines  of 
labor  carried  on  by  private  business  interests,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  thoroughly  established  principle  that  it  is  better  for 
society  and  better  for  the  convict  that  ho  should  be  employed 
in  some  useful  occupation.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
therefore,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  abolish  convict  labor, 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  unjust  and  dangerous  as  a 
matter  of  health  and  morals  to  the  convict. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  or  the  breaking  of  stone,  this  practice  is  in 
vogue  in  many  places ;  and  Governor  Morton  of  New  York 
in  his  inaugural  message  recommends  the  emplojinent  of 
convicts  in  this  way.  "While  there  is  no  question  but  that 
this  method  of  absorbing  convict  labor  would  reduce  compe- 
tition with  industrial  interests  to  a  minimum,  yet  there  ap- 
pear to  be  objections  to  this  course  which  preclude  its 
adoption.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  chain  gang  of  convicts  at 
work  on  public  highways  would  be  looked  upon  with  favor 
in  this  Commonwealth.  The  criminal  as  a  rule  is  an  unde- 
veloped man,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  reformation  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  development,  and  his 
every  action  should  be  so  directed  as  to  broaden  his  faculties 
and  secure  his  complete  reformation.  Particularly  in  con- 
sidering him  as  a  worker  should  this  principle  of  develop- 
ment be  applied.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in 
obliging  him  to  submit  to  public  humiliation,  such  as  em- 
ployment in  a  chain  gang,  and  engaging  him  in  work  which 
promises  no  intellectual  or  mechanical  development,  the  prin- 
ciple of  reformatory  benefit  will  ever  be  realized. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  emplojinent  of  convicts 
in  a  chain  gang  on  the  construction  of  public  works  would 
be  debasing  to  the  prisoner,  and  a  return  to  the  cruel  tread- 
mill methods  of  former  days ;  it  would  be  as  bad  to  the  moral 
as  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  blow 
to  the  reformatory  character  of  our  penal  institutions ;  and 
we  believe  that  any  new  departure  in  the  employment  of 
convicts  such  as  proposed  would  prove  an  injury  to  the  pris- 
oner and  objectionable  to  the  citizen. 
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We  believe  that  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  this 
State  does  not  in  its  operation  sufficiently  interfere  with 
industrial  or  manufacturing  interests  to  warrant  such  rad- 
ical legislation  as  proposed,  although  some  remedial  legisla- 
tion seems  to  be  necessary,  which,  however,  can  be  reached 
only  by  uniform  legislation  throughout  the  country. 

3.    Eight-hour  Day. 

Among  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
employed recommended  by  witnesses  at  public  hearings  was 
the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day.  There  was,  how- 
ever, little  if  any  demand  that  this  should  be  done  by  State 
legislation,  save  as  far  as  it  might  apply  to  State  or  munic- 
ipal employment.  It  was  admitted  that  this  can  be  reached 
best  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  workingmen  themselves,  or, 
if  by  legislation,  federal  law.  Undoubtedly  if  the  hours  of 
employment  are  reduced  below  a  certain  point,  an  additional 
amount  of  labor  will  be  needed  to  produce  a  given  product ; 
and  if  labor  were  the  only  factor,  and  were  willing  to  accept 
the  possibility  of  a  reduced  wage  on  account  of  a  lessened  ^er 
capita  product,  there  need  be  no  objection  to  giving  a  most 
hearty  endorsement  to  this  recommendation  of  relief,  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  hands.  But 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  lessened  wage  would  generally 
be  accepted  with  a  shorter  day,  and  the  disputes  likely  to 
occur  through  the  attempt  to  maintain  wages,  coincident  with 
a  reduction  of  time,  might  easily  at  such  a  period  of  de- 
pressed industrial  conditions  lead  to  strikes  or  lockouts 
which  would  throw  a  still  larger  number  out  of  employment  ♦ 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  movement  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  work  itself  out  independently  of  any 
recommendations  of  a  commission  appointed  to  consider 
relief  measures  for  the  unemployed.  Extracts  from  evi- 
dence recommending  an  eight-hour  day  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  H. 

4.    Restricted  Immigration. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  evil  of  non-employment  is  in  a 
considerable  measure  due  to  ill-responsible,  ill-advised  and 
ill-adapted  immigration.    It  is  found  that  not  only  in  Boston, 
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but  in  many  of  the  cities  of  similar  rank  in  the  United  States, 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  needed  help  daring  the  emer- 
gency of  last  winter  were  immigrants  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived. It  is  impossible  to  introduce  any  plan  of  positive 
and  immediate  aid  for  the  unemployed  of  this  country  that 
does  not  mean  doing  the  same  for  the  unemployed  of  Europe. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  United  States  is  attempting  to 
solve  the  question  of  non-employment  for  Europe,  as  well  as  for 
itself.  The  immigrants  who  are  now  coming  to  this  country 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unskilled.  This  section  of  the  country 
has  an  abundance  of  such  labor,  even  in  normal  times,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  immigration  is  due  solely  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  of  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  recent  immigration  is  due,  not 
to  a  real  and  permanent  demand  for  labor  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  rather  to  depressed  and  abnormal  conditions 
abroad,  to  governmental  persecutions,  and  to  irresponsible 
and  inaccurate  representations  in  Europe  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  country. 

A  large  part  of  this  recent  immigration,  moreover,  remains 
in  the  eastern  cities,  unable,  through  lack  of  means,  to  go  to 
the  west  or  south,  where  there  may  possibly  be  a  greater 
demand  for  such  labor,  or  is  unfitted  for  the  agricultural  life 
which  might  otherwise  absorb  it. 

A  large  number  of  these  immigrants  also  are  illiterate,  and 
consequently  cannot  rise  into  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor. 
They  have  become  congested  in  our  large  cities,  and  not 
only  find  themselves  repeatedly  in  need  of  relief,  but  also 
depriving  the  rank  and  file  of  our  more  permanently  estab- 
lished industrial  classes  of  opportunities  of  working  at  un- 
skilled employments  when  there  is  a  temporary  interruption 
in  skilled  occupations. 

For  these  reasons  we  heartily  recommend  measures  for  re- 
striction of  immigration,  and  advise  that  the  Legislatui'e  of 
Massachusetts  pass  a  resolve  requesting  its  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress  to  work  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
forbidding  the  immigration  of  any  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  who  cannot  read  and  write  some  one  language,  and 
that  a  head  tax  of  at  least  twenty  dollars  be  imposed  upon 
every  immigrant. 
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5.    Industrial  Education. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  evil  of  non- 
employment  is  associated  with  lack  of  skill  or  training  on 
the  part  of  industrial  workers,  who  thus  cannot  easily  and 
promptly  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  when  displaced 
by  new  machinery,  new  processes  or  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  production.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  that  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for 
better-skilled  workmen,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lower 
grades  are  overcrowded.  Adaptability  is  the  industrial  need 
of  the  times. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  workmen  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  are  being  constantly  displaced,  and 
while  it  is  clear  that  the  proposition  that  this  introduction  of 
new  machinery  widens  the  field  of  employment,  still,  we 
believe  that  changes,  in  market,  machinery,  fashion,  and 
intenser  competition  come  more  frequently  and  with  greater 
severity  than  ever  before. 

For  this  reason  we  earnestly  advocate  the  rapid  extension 
of  industrial  education  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  Returns  from  superintendents  of  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts, referred  to  in  Appendix  E,  show  that  industrial 
education  is  not  making  that  rapid  progress  which  is  de- 
sirable under  present  conditions,  especially  if  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  economic  conditions  which  this  Board 
has  had  impressed  upon  its  attention.*  We  believe  that  no 
more  important  work  can  be  promoted  than  that  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  systematic  development  of  industrial  training  for 
youth  of  both  sexes. 

We  also  believe  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  agricult- 
ural education  in  order  to  bring  pupils,  particularly  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  into  more  vital  connection  with  agricultural 
life.  A  considerable  number  of  the  unemployed  in  our  large 
cities  are  those  who  have  come  from  the  country  into  the 
city  unprepared  for  the  stress  of  severe  competition  which  is 


•  The  inTestigatlon  Into  the  history  of  persons  aided  by  the  Boston  Citizens* 
Belief  Committee  in  the  winter  1893-94,  given  in  Appendix  B,  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection. 
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to  be  met  in  city  life,  and  who  have  thus  become  stranded 
in  the  large  centres  of  population.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  this  tendency  of  immigration  on  the  part  of  those  ill- 
fitted  for  city  life  should  be  stopped  as  far  as  possible.  We 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  considerable  measure  by 
adapting  the  education  of  childi*en  in  agricultural  districts 
more  closely  to  farm  life  and  farm  work,  so  that  they  can 
enter  upon  such  pursuits  with  more  interest  and  with  greater 
prospect  of  success. 

6,    Employment  Bureaus. 
Introductory. 

As  there  are  at  all  times  employers  seeking  work-hands 
and  work-hands  seeking  employment,  various  agencies  for 
bringing  these  classes  together,  designed  to  save  the  waste 
of  time  in  personal  solicitation  on  both  sides,  have  sprung 
into  existence  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  industrial 
system.  The  padrone,  the  stevedore,  the  contractor  of  any 
description,  is  an  example  of  these  agencies ;  the  politician 
who  assists  his  followers  to  public  positions  is  another ;  the 
trades  unions  are  a  third;  the  **want  columns  "of  news- 
papers are  a  fourth;  the  commercial  colleges  a  fifth.  All 
of  these  agencies  require  a  compensation  for  their  services, 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  no  one  of  them  confines  its 
activity  to  this  brokerage  between  employers  and  laborers. 
The  establishments  which  exist  for  this  sole  purpose  have 
always  a  fixed  place  of  business,  where  the  contracting  parties 
may  meet.  They  take  their  commissions  in  the  form  of  a 
fee,  and  are  called  intelligence  oflSces  or  emploj^ment  bureaus, 
when  not  disguised  under  some  more  specious  name. 

Strictly  speaking,  eveiy  agency  which  secures  engage- 
ments for  actors,  teachers,  lecturers,  musicians  and  other 
professional  persons  is  an  employment  bureau.  But  in  com- 
mon understanding  the  terra  is  applied  to  certain  establish- 
ments which  deal  almost  exclusively  and  more  op  less  sepa- 
rately with  four  classes  of  workers,  —  mercantile  help, 
agricultural  help,  hotel  and  domestic  help,  and  unskilled 
laborers.  There  is  very  little  call,  however,  for  the  last 
class  in  private  establishments. 
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Regulation  and  Abuses. 

The  extent  and  prosperity  of  this  business  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  value.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  its  aggre- 
gate  profits  are  at  all  incommensurate  with  the  aggregate 
service  it  performs  to  society.  But  certain  abuses,  con- 
stantly cropping  out,  and  certain  dangers  inherent  in  any 
system  which  makes  one  class  of  men  dependent  on  another, 
have  led  to  its  regulation  by  law.  In  the  investigation 
which  we  have  made,  the  inquiry  has  been  limited  to  con- 
ditions in  Boston,  and  all  that  may  be  said  therefore  in 
regard  to  evils  or  exceptional  restrictions  by  ordinance  apply 
to  that  city  alone.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
through  its  Legislature,  and  the  city  of  Boston  through  its 
police  commission,  have  devised  and  striven  to  enforce  a 
careful  series  of  enactments  intended  to  meet  these  evils,  the 
principal  heads  of  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  No  employment  bureau  can  operate  without  a  license. 
(^Statute.)  In  Boston  applicants  for  licenses  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  police  captain  of  the  division  in  which  they 
do  business,  and  the  amount  of  the  required  fee  is  placed  at 
$5.     {Police  Rules  and  RegukUions.) 

2.  No  fee  can  be  held  unless  a  position  is  secured  for  the 
person  seeking  employment.     {Statute y  March ^  1894,) 

3.  The  charges  are  limited  to  $1  for  both  employer  and 
employed  when  the  latter  is  a  man,  and  50  cents  to  each 
party  when  the  person  employed  is  a  woman.  This  sum 
may  be  taken  in  advance,  but  a  receipt  should  be  given,  and 
the  money  refunded  if  no  position  is  secured  within  six  days. 
{Police  Rules  and  Regulations.) 

4.  If  the  work-hand  is  discharged  within  ten  days, 
through  no  fault  of  his  or  her  own,  five-sixths  of  the  fee 
must  be  returned.     {Statute^  March^  1894.) 

5.  Three  large  copies  of  the  statute  of  March,  1894,  must 
be  placarded  in  each  room  of  every  employment  bureau. 
{Statute,  March,  1894.) 

Each  of  these  regulations  is  aimed  at  an  obvious  and  at 
some  time  or  other  a  prevalent  abuse.  K  it  were  possible 
to  enforce  them,  there  could  be  no  more  useful  and  repu- 
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table  business  than  the  keeping  of  an  istelligence  office.  Bat 
among  twenty  private  offices  for  men,  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city  and  comprising  nearly  all  the  important 
bureaus  for  men,  ten  are  found  to  openly  disregard  one  or 
more  of  the  statutes  and  police  enactments,  ^hile  two  at 
least  of  the  others  bear  doubtfiil  reputations  for  honesty.  It 
will  be  best  to  detail  their  irregular  practices  seriatim. 

1.  Several  offices  in  Boston  are  allowed  to  operate  with- 
out licenses.  These  handle,  as  a  rule,  mercantile  help,  in  one 
instance  hotel  help.  Their  reputations  for  integrity  are  gener- 
ally good,  in  two  or  three  instances,  at  least,  bad.  It  appears 
that  they  are  tolerated  either  because  they  hold  corporation 
charters,  which  are  virtually  a  superior  kind  of  license,  or 
because,  from  the  character  of  the  help  which  they  supply, 
they  lie  outside  the  legal  definition  of  an  employment  bureau. 
The  test  cases  against  them  are  stated  to  have  invariably 
failed.  Some  of  them  do  an  extensive  business,  and,  ownng 
to  their  system  of  fees,  which  is  a  further  evasion  of  the 
regulations,  an  exceptionally  profitable  one. 

2.  The  statute  forbidding  an  employment  bureau  to  hold 
any  fee  unless  the  position  is  obtained  is  openly  evaded  or 
ignored  by  three  at  least  of  these  unlicensed  bureaus  for 
men,  referred  to  above,  which  exa:ct  a  fee  of  from  50  cents 
to  $2  for  mere  registration  of  the  applicant's  name.  When 
the  proportion  of  positions  to  applicants  is  small,  this  system 
reduces  the  business  to  a  species  of  lottery.  The  best  evi- 
dence shows  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  appljing  at  any 
pailicular  bureau  (of  those  which  do  not  take  a  registration 
fee)  secures  a  position  through  its  agency  except  in  the  cases 
of  men  possessing  special  qualifications. 

3.  The  regular  charges  in  all  the  unlicensed  bureaus  in 
Boston  constitute  a  violation  of  the  third  restriction,  which 
limits  the  fees  to  $1  for  men  and  50  cents  for  women.  This 
rule  virtually  fixes  the  price  of  service  at  an  arbitrarj^  figure. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  farm  laborer  at  $12  a 
month  should  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  a  domestic  ser- 
vant at  $4  a  week ;  or  why  the  securing  of  a  position  worth 
$30  a  week  should  not  be  recompensed  more  liberally  than 
the  securing  of  a  position  worth  $5  a  week.  But,  whether 
equitable  or  not,  the  rule  is  entirely  impotent  to  bind  those 
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offices  which  choose  to  evade  it.  The  u^ual  practice  in  the 
unlicensed  bureaus  is  to  charge  the  first  week's  pay,  which  is 
almost  always  a  high  multiple  of  the  legal  fee.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  licensed  offices,  namely,  those  which  deal 
with  domestic  and  agricultural  help,  would  not  venture  to 
disregard  this  police  regulation.  But  more  than  one  licensed 
bureau  exacts  the  first  week's  pay  from  domestic  servants 
under  color  of  a  special  contract. 

In  most  intelligence  offices  for  women  it  is  customary  to 
charge  the  50  cent  fee,  which  is  all  that  can  be  collected 
under  the  police  regulation.  The  exceptions  are  a  few  chari- 
table bureaus,  such  as  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, where  the  charges  are  25  cents  to  workers  and  75 
cents  to  employers ;  and  possibly  half  a  dozen  office  keepers 
who  propose  to  furnish  only  superior  help,  and  who  charge 
employers  usually  $1,  but  sometimes  more.  In  one  office  $5 
is  charged  employers  for  the  special  personal  services  of  the 
head  of  the  business.  In  another  office  a  charge  of  25  cents 
extra  is  made  for  investigating  references.  Here,  again,  the 
keepers  of  bureaus  appear  to  be  acting  within  their  common- 
law  rights. 

4  and  5.  The  rule  requiring  money  to  be  returned  if  the 
position  is  not  good  for  at  least  ten  days  was  probably  aimed 
at  cases  of  collusion  between  swindling  keepers  of  intelligence 
offices  and  bogus  employers,  in  which  lucrative  positions  were 
apparently  secured  and  a  large  fee  collected.  Ordinarily,  if 
a  domestic  or  farm  hand  is  unjustly  discharged  within  ten 
days,  another  position  is  obtained.  The  rule  regarding 
placards  is  observed,  but  affords  little  protection  to  foreign 
or  illiterate  applicants,  who  remain  ignorant  of  their  rights 
and  means  of  redress ;  and,  indeed,  amid  such  an  extraor- 
dinary tangle  of  unsuccessfiil  restrictions  and  highly  success- 
ful evasions,  it  remains  doubtful  whether  they  have  any 
rights,  beyond  those  which  they  establish  by  their  own  acts 
and  words  in  their  contracts  with  the  bureaus. 

The  practices  thus  far  detailed  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
irregularities  rather  than  abuses.  They  prove  the  failure  of 
protection  rather  than  the  existence  of  impositions.  As  one 
of  the  chief  arguments  for  the  creation  of  a  free  public 
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bureau  has  been  th^  alleged  fraudulent  character  of  the  pri- 
vate offices,  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  grounds 
there  are  for  the  undeniable  disrepute  in  which  this  business 
is  held.  We  find  them  to  be  both  general  and  specific,  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  license  fee  is  said  to  be  so  low  and  the  police 
inspection  of  applicants  so  lax  that  arrant  swindlers  are  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  a  business  in  which  extortions,  if  there 
are  any,  must  bear  hard  on  the  unfortunate  and  the  very 
poor. 

As  far  as  police  inspection  is  concerned,  it  appears  that 
at  present  it  is  confined  to  investigating  complaints,  and  to 
seeing  that  the  law  is  properly  posted.  (In  the  list  of 
intelligence-office  licenses  at  police  headquarters  were  found 
several  names  of  people  who  either  had  never  appeared  at 
the  addresses  named  or  had  gone  out  of  the  business  early  in 
the  summer.  Such  changes,  if  known  to  the  police,  were 
not  recorded  at  headquarters.  In  the  only  list  examined  at 
a  division  station,  two  names  were  found  of  people  who  had 
gone  out  of  the  business,  the  fact,  if  known,  not  being  even 
recorded  there.) 

It  is  certain  that  the  atmosphere  of  several  offices  is  one 
of  deceit.  Their  advertisements  call  for  **  200  Protestant 
girls,"  when  the  orders  on  hand  probably  do  not  number  20 ; 
for  **  sales-ladies  "  who  are  never  supplied  through  the  office 
in  question;  for  •*farm  superintendents,  $20  to  $60,"  the 
highest  salary  ever  secured  for  a  farm  superintendent  in  one 
respectable  office  having  been  $43.  The  names  of  certain 
bureaus,  *'  Christian  Benevolent  Association,"  '*  Mutual  Em- 
ployment Bureau,"  are  suggestive  of  practices  very  different 
from  those  which  actually  obtain.  In  an  eight-page  flyer 
issued  by  the  ** Hotel  Help  Association"  we  are  informed 
that  **  sociability "  is  the  object  of  the  association;  that 
**  the  matter  of  procuring  a  situation  is  secondary ^^  and  that 
**  the  Hotel  Help  Association  is  not  an  intelligence  office," 
although  in  fact  it  operates  under  a  regular  intelligence- 
office  license.  * '  In  all  cases  where  members  accept  a  situation 
through  the  office  of  the  Hotel  Help  Association,  they  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  situation 
department  ten  per  cent,  of  one  (^the  first)  month's  wages," — 
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in  addition  to  the  memberdhip  fee  of  one  or  two  dollars.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  association  is  nothing  more  than  a 
**  situation  department.'*  A  cook  applied  for  work  at  such 
a  '*  benevolent*'  office,  was  told  that  the  registration  fee  was 
10  cents  to  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  on  being  furnished 
with  a  situation,  was  induced  to  sign  a  paper  joining  the 
association.  The  day  she  received  her  first  week's  pay  she 
was  called  upon  by  the  office  keeper,  and  told  she  must  pay 
the  entrance  fee  for  joining  the  association,  which  fee  was 
one  dollar. 

There  are  office-keepers,  moreover,  still  doing  business, 
whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  in  the  past,  who  have  been 
prosecuted  on  serious  charges,  who  have  constant  friction  with 
their  applicants,  and  who  have  the  appearance  of  professional 
sharpers.  The  present  police  administration  has  driven  away 
some  of  these  blacklegs ;  but  one  of  the  most  notorious  is 
still  advertising  for  investors  with  $300,  to  whom  he  offers  a 
half  interest  in  his  business  and  a  ^^ guaranteed"  salary  of 
$18  per  week.  Country  youths  with  a  small  accumulation 
of  savings  are  the  favorite  victims  of  this  class  of  swindlers. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing  the  newspapers  are  following 
up  the  operations  of  a  pair  of  swindlers  whose  advertise- 
ments of  positions  in  summer  resorts,  subscribed  **  Blank  & 

Co., Washington  Street,"  had  induced  several  hundred 

men  and  women  to  apply  and  advance  registration  fees  of 
one  dollar  a  head.  Before  any  positions  were  provided, 
<*  Messrs.  Blank  &  Co."  disappeared,  and  the  applicants  are 
mourning  their  loss  of  time  and  money. 

2.  It  is  alleged  that  even  the  licensed  bureaus  at  times 
retain  the  fees  of  ignorant  applicants,  when  no  position  is 
secured.  This  probably  happens  oftener  in  the  bureaus 
dealing  with  women.  For  instance,  one  scheme  somewhat 
prevails  whose  success  depends  largely  upon  the  stupidity 
of  the  candidate,  and  somewhat  upon  a  present  fault  of  the 
general  system.  A  girl  applies  for  a  housemaid's  position 
in  a  first-class  boarding  house  in  a  certain  locality  and  at  a 
specified  wage.  On  registration  she  is  encouraged  to  pay 
the  fee  in  advance.  She  is  now  expected  to  remain  in  the 
waiting  room  during  office  hours.     K  absent  at  any  time 
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during  the  next  few  days  she  may  be  told  that  she  has  lost 
just  such  a  situation  as  she  desired,  and  if  possible  is  induced 
to  pay  another  fee.     A  girl  has  been  known  to  pay  three 
fees  in  as  many  weeks  to  the  same  office  without  obtaining  a 
place.     A  candidate  who  is  sufficiently  informed  to  ask  for 
the  return  of  a  fee  if  employment  is  not  furnished  at  the 
end  of  six  days,  may  be  told  that  she  has  forfeited  the  fee 
and  lost  positions  by  being  absent  from  the  office.     There 
are  indications  of  other  practices  by  which  fees  are  obtained. 
Employers  sometimes  complain  of  the  failure  of  girls  to  keep 
engagements.     In  some  cases  of  course  the  office  keeper  is 
not  responsible;  in  others  there  are  indications  that  there 
is  an  understanding  and  private  arrangement  between  the 
keeper  and  a  girl.     For  instance,  an  employer  has  hired  the 
servant  in  the  office,  has  paid  her  own  fee,  and  probably  been 
asked  to  advance  the  fee  and  car-fare  of  the  girl.     The  girl 
fails  to  arrive.     If  the  employer  complains  to  the  office,  the 
keeper  disclaims  all  responsibility,  and  says  that  another 
girl  shall  be  furnished.     In  case  a  return  of  fee  is  preferred, 
it  will  be  obtained  only  after  a  disagreeable  scene.     An  em- 
ployer usually  tries  another  office,  and  abandons  the  fee.     In 
one  reliable  bureau  it  was  reported  that  a  girl  had  proposed 
an  arrangement  with  the  office  by  which  she  should  act  as 
described  above,  and  the  proceeds  be  divided.     The  great 
number  of  offices,  the  large  number  of  girls  wanting  work, 
their  ignorance  of  the  law  and  the  fact  that  employers  desire 
to  avoid  unpleasant  scenes,  are  all  conditions  which  make 
possible  such  practices.     Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that 
offices  where  such  practices  exist  advertise  extensively  and 
sometimes  in  a  fraudulent  manner.     The  trick  is  to  advertise 
a  special  servant  described  in  terms  calculated  to  attract  in  a 
paper  patronized  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  a  particular 
situation  with  phenomenal  wages  in  a  paper  patronized  hy 
workwomen.     On  inquiry  at  the  office  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  one  is  told  that  the  particular  girl  has  been  pla.ced,  or 
that  the  particular  situation  has  been  filled,  but  that  the  office 
can  supply  others  equally  good.     In  this  way  custom  is  at- 
tracted.    It  is  also  found  that  certain  office-keepers  move 
into  new  quarters  periodically,  and  advertise  over  a  new  ad- 
dress. 
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It  is  also  alleged  that  bureaus  recommend  worthless  men 
'  for  employment,  especially  on  farms ;  send  farm  hands  away 
to  bogus  places  at  a  distance,  trusting  that  they  will  never 
come  back ;  enter  into  collusion  with  bogus  employers  and 
with  employment  offices  in  other  cities,  so  that  a  double  fee 
is  collected  from  large  gangs  of  men ;  and  decoy  women  to 
houses  of  ill-fame.  There  is  or  has  been  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  all  of  these  charges. 

True,  very  few  specific  complaints  reach  the  police,  the 
number  of  cases  investigated  by  captains  last  year  being  only 
72,  and  the  number  carried  up  to  the  Police  Commission  only 
3.  This  is  a  small  proportion  among  126  license  holders;  but 
it  only  proves  the  passive  and  somewhat  helpless  attitude  of 
the  police  department.  In  general,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
present  regulations  are  ill-planned  to  reward  the  honorable 
bureaus  and  to  prevent  abuses.  The  unlicensed  bureaus 
enjoy  complete  liberty,  and  their  large  profits  are  an  eyesore 
and  a  temptation  to  the  licensed  ones.  While  there  is  no 
restriction  on  the  number  of  licenses  granted,  and  the  pat- 
ronage, in  consequence,  is  greatly  divided,  there  is  a  severe 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  the  fees ;  so  that  bureaus  which 
live  up  to  the  police  regulations  are  compelled  to  work  a 
slender  business  at  a  meagre  charge.  For  such  it  is  seldom 
highly  profitable.  Out  of  four  such  offices  for  men  which 
might  bo  called  excellent  in  every  respect,  two  are  managed 
as  adjuncts  to  other  business,  and  both  of  these  are  preparing 
to  sell  out.  The  two  philanthropic  bureaus  for  women 
which  are  on  a  business  basis  barely  pay  expenses.  Whether 
a  free  public  bureau  would  close  up  the  good  or  the  bad 
offices,  or  both  classes,  or  neither,  some  measure  of  reform 
appears  to  be  necessary. 

The  Hardship  of  Fees. 

It  IS  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  service  ren- 
dered to  an  unemployed  man  in  securing  him  a  position  is 
worth  the  commission  of  one  week's  pay,  which  is  the  high- 
est   ordinarily  charged.     We  may  say,  however,  that  the 
pra<^ice  of  charging  fees  of  $1  and  $2  imposed  in  a  few 
offices  for  registration,  without  guarantee  of  work,  appears 
nrom  a  social  pomt  of  view  injurious.     Many  are  deterred 
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from  applying  at  these  offices  by  this  barrier ;  though  there 
are  other  ofGces  more  or  less  serviceable  to  which  they  can 
apply  gratis. 

la  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for 
1893,  it  is  stated  that  returns,  nearly  complete,  from  the 
licensed  bureaus  of  Boston  indicated  that  about  600,000 
person:^  had  applied  to  them  during  one  yesLT^  and  that  about 
125,000  places  had  been  secured.  The  figure  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  if  we  accept  it  and  assume  that  two-thirds 
of  these  were  females  and  that  only  the  regular  fees  were 
imposed,  this  would  represent  an  expense  to  those  seeking 
employment  of  about  $80,000.  Perhaps  the  fees  paid  in  to 
the  unlicensed  bureaus  would  raise  this  sum  to  $150,000. 
Supposing  a  free  public  bureau  to  supplant  exactly  the  exist- 
ing private  bureaus,  this  would  be  the  maximum  saving  to 
the  unemployed.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
this  large  numl^er  of  places  secured  represents  a  convergence 
upon  Boston  of  farm  hands  from  the  British  Provinces  and 
newly  landed  foreigners,  previous  to  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  adjoining  country.  A  very  considerable  proportion 
of  all  the  applicants  are  aliens. 

Adequacy  or  Efficiency  of  the  Present  System. 

The  limitations  of  the  existing  bureaus  have  already  been 
stated.  Mechanics  are  seldom  found  among  the  applicants, 
and  many  employers  even  of  mercantile  or  domestic  help 
ignore  them,  either  through  distrust,  or  from  the  knowledge 
that  an  advertisement  in  two  of  the  daily  papers  will  sweep 
a  larger  area  than  all  the  bureaus  in  the  city  put  together. 
This  fiact  is  recognized  by  the  bureaus  themselves,  which 
regularly  advertise  and  answer  advertisements. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  exists  with  the  employ- 
ment bureaus  is  due  not  to  the  abuses  in  the  individual  office, 
but  to  the  present  state  of  the  workers,  especially  in  domestic 
service,  and  to  certain  general  lacks  in  the  system  under 
which  the  bureaus  are  conducted.  After  all  is  said  about 
abuses,  the  most  universal  complaint  of  employers  is  that 
the  help  obtained  through  the  offices  is  inefficient.  The  prob- 
lem of  incompetent  women  workers  especially  complicates 
the  business  of  the  intelligence  offices  dealing  w  ith  women 
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in  domestic  seiTice.  In  the  philanthropic  bureaus  which  are 
on  a  business  basis  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  in- 
competent is  uppermost.  Their  philanthropic  character 
naturally  attracts  to  them  many  women  who  have  their  living 
to  earn,  but  who  are  unfitted  for  any  business.  For  these 
some  work  must  be  provided.  The  half-dozen  regular  in- 
telligence offices  which  aim  to  furnish  only  first-class  help, 
and  which  depend  for  their  profits  on  the  fees  of  employers 
rather  than  the  fees  of  employees,  do  not  encourage  the  incom- 
petent applicants  to  register  in  their  offices,  but  refer  such 
to  the  philanthropic  agencies.  There  is  a  class  of  domestic 
servants  who  apparently  live  at  intelligence  offices,  especially 
in  the  winter  season.  They  spend  their  days  in  the  different 
waiting-rooms,  in  reading  newspapers,  in  social  converse 
with  other  candidates,  in  entertaining  encounters  with  em- 
ployers. Occasionally  they  take  a  situation,  but  do  not 
remain  long,  and  are  found  in  the  offices  again  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  This  class,  if  able  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements as  to  references  and  experience,  are  registered  in 
many  offices,  but  often  prefer  the  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  waiting-rooms  of  the  philanthropic  agencies.  They 
are  undesirable  if  not  incompetent  workwomen.  However 
careful  these  agencies  may  be  to  refer  failures  to  a  special 
befriending  committee  and  to  recommend  others  only  after 
investigation,  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  placing  many 
incompetent  women  through  their  employment  departments, 
with  the  result  that  the  business  reputation  has  been  injured. 
(Employers  state  that  help  obtained  at  the  philanthropic 
offices  is,  more  often  than  not,  unsatisfactory.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  better  class  of  workwomen  as  to  the  opportu- 
nities for  getting  employment  there  is  likewise  unsatisfac- 
tory.) 

The  better  class  of  workwomen  say  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  waste  day  after  day  sitting  in  an  office.  The  keepers  of 
the  bureaus  say  that  unless  applicants  are  constantly  in  the 
waiting  room  it  is  difficult  to  place  them ;  that  employers 
wish  to  be  served  immediately,  and  will  often  take  what  is 
on  hand  rather  than  wait.  Even  after  a  special  appointment 
has  been  arranged  for  applicant  and  employer  to  meet,  the 
employer  often  fails  to  appear,  or  has  in  the  mean  time  hired 
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some  one  from  another  office.  A  few  of  the  best  intellisrenoe 
offices  do  not  encourage  girls  to  wait  in  the  offices,  but  send 
them  direct  to  places.  The  objection  made  to  this  practice 
is  that  both  workers  and  employers  show  a  tendency  to  evade 
paying  fees  unless  the  bargain  is  actually  made  in  the  office. 
From  most  of  these  minor  conditions  the  incompetent  profit. 

The  attitude  of  the  non-philanthropic  offices  toward  the 
incompetent  depends  upon  the  kind  of  business  done  in  the 
office.  As  has  been  stated,  a  few  bureaus  propose  not  to 
register  this  class  at  all ;  other  bureaus  will  register  any  one 
who  may  apply.  If  the  applicant  is  inefficient,  the  more 
dependent  she  is  upon  the  service  of  the  office,  the  shorter 
time  she  will  stay  in  one  place,  and  the  more  fees  the  office 
will  receive  for  placing  her.  An  office  of  this  sort  depends 
for  profits  more  upon  the  fees  of  workers  than  employers, 
and  the  quality  of  the  worker  is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to 
the  keepers,  as  long  as  any  employer  can  be  found  who  will 
hire. 

It  follows  that  the  interests  of  the  employer  of  domestic 
service  suffer  under  the  present  system,  and  will  apparently 
continue  to  do  so,  as  far  as  the  employment  bureaus  are 
concerned,  as  long  as  there  are  many  independent  offices, 
no  recognized  standard  of  requirements  and  investigation, 
and  no  knowledge  of  the  general  labor  conditions  in  the 
occupation. 

The  free  bureaus  for  men  started  from  charitable  motives 
have  not  succeeded  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
the  private  bureaus  to  any  great  extent.  Of  the  four  bureaus 
of  this  nature  visited  by  an  agent,  none  is  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition  as  the  private  bureaus.  The  bureau  connected  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  supplies  places  to  about 
200  out  of  800  applicants  annually.  That  connected  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  greatly  reduced 
its  operations  since  the  depression  set  in,  supplying  only  366 
places,  largely  to  boys,  last  year.  The  Association  for  the 
protection  of  Italian  workmen  (which,  however,  is  not 
strictly  free)  supplies  principally  unskilled  labor,  which  can 
be  picked  up  on  the  streets.  The  Industrial  Aid  Society 
furnished  places  to  1,405  men  last  year,  but  160  of  these 
were  snow-shovelling  jobs,  409  "short  jobs,"  414  ** farms," 
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and  60  "contract  labor."  It  is  resorted  to  mainly  by  the 
unskilled  and  a  lower  grade  of  workmen.  If  run  as  a  private 
intelligence  office,  the  business  done  would  not  begin  to  pay 
the  expenses  (about  $4,000). 

The  philanthropic  bureaus  for  women,  especially  the  two 
conducted  on  a  business  basis,  have  been  more  successful. 
These  have  done  a  large  business.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  placed  2,936  women  through  their 
domestic  bureau  last  year,  and  2,107  women  through  the 
business  agency.  Neither  employers  nor  workers  among 
women  appear  to  entertain  the  prejudice  against  charitable 
bureaus  which  is  found  elsewhere.  Of  the  free  bureaus  for 
women,  aU  are  conducted  in  connection  with  other  business 
with  the  exception  of  the  women's  department  of  the  Indus* 
trial  Aid  Society,  which  deals  with  a  distinctly  inferior  class 
of  labor. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
that  the  downright  abuses  which  exist  in  the  women's  offices 
are  graver  than  those  which  exist  in  the  men's  offices,  irregu- 
larities in  the  latter  taking  the  form  of  quasi-legal  evasions. 
A  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  female  applicants.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an 
economic  factor  the  intelligence  offices  for  women  perform 
their  function  much  more  thoroughly.  There  appears  to  be 
a  two-fold  explanation  of  this.  In  the  first  place,  employ- 
ment bureaus  are  particularly  adapted  to  those  occupations 
in  which  both  employers  and  employees  are  widely  scattered 
and  hard  to  find.  Among  men's  occupations  these  conditions 
apply  most  conspicuously  to  farm  work  and  hotel  work,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fiict,  it  is  found  that,  outside  of  the  mercan- 
tile bureaus,  nine-tenths  of  the  male  help  supplied  belong  to 
these  two  departments,  the  field  in  all  other  occupations 
being  covered  by  other  agencies.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
women  who  work,  outside  of  mercantile  help,  factory  hands 
and  sales-girls,  are  candidates  for  domestic  employment,  in 
which,  it  is  plain,  both  mistress  and  servant  would  be  help- 
less without  an  intermediary  and  a  common  rendezvous. 

Secondly,  the  competition  among  men  is  keener.  Nearly 
every  man  is  expected  to  be  self-supporting,  but  the  number 
of  places  is  not  always  equal  to  the  number  of  aspirants  for 
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work.  Hence  the  chronic  problem  of  the  unemploj-ed. 
Whereas,  among  women  the  supply  adjusts  itself  to  the 
demand,  and  hence,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  in  the  women's  bureaus  even  the  incompetent  are 
able  to  obtain  situations  (though  at  the  expense  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  employers),  the  men's  bureaus  are  frequently 
unable  to  place  even  the  most  capable  and  best-recommended 
candidates  on  their  waiting  lists. 

Remedial  Suggestions. 

Central  Bureau^  or  Exchange.  —  It  is  recognized  that 
more  communication  and  co-operation  between  the  offices  is 
needed.  The  philanthropic  employment  bureaus  of  Boston 
in  January,  1893,  held  a  series  of  private  conferences  to  con- 
sider this  need.  The  remedy  then  proposed  and  discussed 
was  a  central  bureau,  or  exchange.  This  bureau  was  to  be 
situated  in  an  accessible  part  of  the  city,  connected  by  tele- 
phone with  each  of  the  existing  bureaus,  by  means  of  which 
information  might  be  exchanged.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
bureau  should  undertake :  — 

1.  Thoroughly  to  investigate  both  applicants  and  em- 
ployers, and  keep  a  full  record. 

2.  To  send  notices  to  the  different  employment  bureaus 
of  all  places  which  the  central  agency  itself  could  not  fill, 
and  of  all  workers  for  whom  the  central  exchange  had  not 
found  places. 

3.  To  gather  information  as  to  where  workers  were 
wanted  and  workers  were  idle. 

One  proposal  was  that  the  Industrial  Aid  Society  might 
extend  its  work  so  as  to  include  that  of  a  central  exchange. 
But  it  was  recognized  that  to  be  entirely  successful  a  central 
exchange  must  not  be  considered  a  charitable  organization. 
The  practical  subject  of  the  financial  support  was  not  fully 
discussed.  It  was  said  that  the  exchange  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  hospitals,  who  serve  both  those  who 
can  pay  and  those  who  cannot.  As  is  stated  below,  nothing 
has  yet  come  of  this  movement. 

The  central  exchange  as  proposed  would  affect  most  di- 
rectly women  in  domestic  service,  as  they  form  probably 
two-thirds  of  the  total  applicants  to  employment  bureaus. 
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Before  considering  any  plan,  it  seems  well  to  state  the  needs 
of  the  employment  bureaus  as  affecting  domestic  service. 
They  may  be  sunrnoarized  as  follows :  — 

1.  Better  fiicilities  for  separating  the  capable  from  the 

inefficient  workwomen,  including :  — 
(a)  More  thorough  investigation,  and  the  exchange 
between  offices  of  information  as  to  workers 
and  employers  (who  at  present  often  have  rec- 
ords in  several  offices). 
(6)  A  practical  work-test  in  domestic  service. 

2.  Wider  and  accurate  information  as  to  labor  condi- 

tions :  — 

(a)  As  to  supply  and  demand  in  Boston  employment 

bureaus. 

(b)  As  to  dearth  of  employment  in  other  localities. 

Investigation  of  the  character,  ability  and  experience  of 
applicants  varies  from  the  careful  investigation  of  most 
of  the  philanthropic  offices  to  practically  nothing  in  many 
of  the  intelligence  offices.  The  officers  of  several  bureaus 
have  stated  that  in  general  written  references  were  of 
doubtful  value.  It  is  well  known  that  employers  are  not 
careful  to  tell  the  whole  truth  when  giving  recommendations 
to  former  employees.  The  story  is  told  of  one  employer 
who  was  very  angry  because  a  man  who  held  a  good  recom- 
mendation from  him  was  sent  to  him  for  work.  *'  I  cannot 
employ  a  thief,**  he  said.  Yet  his  recommendation  showed 
he  was  willing  to  let  others  employ  a  thief  on  his  word. 
'While  both  employers  and  employees  patronize  different 
bureaus  at  different  times,  and  there  is  no  conmiunication 
between  bureaus,  a  full  record  of  either  cannot  be  obtained. 
No  other  test  exists.  What  would  be  practically  a  work 
test  is  greatly  needed  in  domestic  service.  It  is  suggested 
that  training  schools  might  be  established  which  should  co- 
operate with  the  bureaus,  and  that  bureaus  should  agree  not 
to  place  a  woman  until  she  offered  satisfectory  references  as 
to  ability,  —  references  which  would  bear  thorough  investi- 
gation, —  or  until  she  had  passed  a  period  of  training  in  the 
training  school.  Workers  could  then  be  recommended  with 
an  authority  impossible  at  present,  and  applicants   could 
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more  easily  be  graded  according  to  ability.  While  this 
might  be  regarded  as  extremely  desirable,  its  practicability 
appears  doubtful. 

Accurate  information  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  in 
all  the  offices  of  the  city  is  needed.  There  is  almost  no 
exchange  of  such  information  between  the  business  intelli- 
gence bureaus.  Of  some  twenty  intelligence  offices  visited 
in  one  week,  some  had  numbers  of  places  on  hand,  and  com- 
plained of  lack  of  workers,  while  others  were  overcrowed 
with  applicants  for  work,  and  complained  that  there  were  no 
places.  It  was  particularly  noticed  in  several  cases  that  as 
far  as  wages  and  qualifications  were  concerned  the  workers 
apparently  fitted  the  places.  In  the  course  of  time  doubt- 
less this  demand  in  one  office  and  supply  in  another  would 
adjust  itself,  as  nothing  prevents  workers  and  employers 
from  registering  in  as  many  of  the  hundred  offices  as  they 
choose.  The  time  wasted  in  going  from  office  to  office  or  in 
waiting  to  be  served  in  one  office,  is,  however,  a  source  of 
complaint  to  all.  If  this  information  could  be  obtained,  the 
bureaus  would  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  which 
would  assist  them  to  prepare  for  a  demand,  and  to  induce 
women  in  overcrowded  departments  to  train  for  other 
work. 

The  agencies  which  consider  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
have  already  added  their  influence  to  the  movement  toward 
industrial  training  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  for  the  incompetent.  They  have  advised  and 
encouraged  women  to  take  special  courses  calculated  to  pre- 
pare the  untrained  for  special  work,  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  classes.  The  bureaus,  however,  lack 
the  facilities  effectively  to  make  use  of  even  the  existing 
opportunities  in  this  direction.  The  tests,  as  has  been  said, 
are  neither  uniform  nor  adequate,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  capable  from  the  inefficient.  Information  is 
lacking  as  to  labor  conditions,  so  that  women  cannot  bo  ad- 
vised to  take  special  training  with  any  certainty  that  their 
labor  will  be  in  demand  afterward.  If  it  were  possible,  for 
instance,  to  tell  an  applicant  positively  that  there  was  no 
demand  for  waitresses,  but  there  was  a  prospective  demand 
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for  laundresses,  that  if  she  would  tmin  for  two  months  in  a 
oertain  school,  and  obtain  a  recommendation,  work  could  be 
assured  at  the  end  of  her  course,  the  solution  of  several 
problems  would  be  easier.  At  the  present  time  all  that  one 
office  can  say  is,  **  We  have  no  demand  for  waitresses.'*  The 
applicant  may  go  from  office  to  office,  until  she  drifts  into  an 
unscrupulous  establishment,  where  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  business  to  encourage  her  to  pay  the  fee  and  wait.  A 
girl  often  wastes  in  this  way  more  than  the  time  required  to 
get  special  laundry  training.  Domestic  service  would  not 
be  the  only  occupation  affected.  The  problem  of  the  sales- 
women, of  dress-makers  and  milliners  in  shops,  of  all  the 
unorganized  trades  and  possibly  the  others,  could  be  at- 
tacked from  another  stand-point,  and  dealt  with  more  intel- 
ligently than  is  at  present  possible. 

Information  as  to  the  dearth  of  employment  in  other  locali- 
ties is  also  needed.  There  is  little  effort  made  at  present  to 
gain  information  of  this  sort.  The  Industrial  Aid  Society, 
through  visiting  agents  and  correspondence,  informs  itself  as 
to  the  dearth  of  labor  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  and  is 
glad  to  impart  such  information  to  other  similar  agencies,  but 
no  systematic  report  is  made.  Many  offices  receive  individ- 
ual applications  for  labor  from  parts  of  New  England. 
Hotels  in  Florida  are  sometimes  supplied  with  help  by  Boston 
offices.  Some  of  the  intelligence  offices  are  in  communica- 
tion with  bureaus  in  other  cities,  especially  those  dealing  in 
employment  for  a  special  nationality,  such  as  Swedes,  tod 
those  supplying  colored  help.  Some  firms  have  branches  in 
other  cities.  Beyond  this  the  newspapers  are  the  only 
source  of  information.  With  a  wider  knowledge  as  to  the 
demand  in  other  places,  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  applicants  for  whom  there  is  no  work  in  Boston. 

The  proposed  central  bureau  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  could  it  be  practically  realized.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  the  philanthropic  bureaus  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
improvement  on  the  present  situation.  It  would  mean  im- 
proved investigation,  more  complete  knowledge  of  labor 
conditions.  It  would  mean  better  service  for  the  patrons  of 
the  bureaus  so  combining.  If  the  service  were  exceptionally 
good,  it  might  mean  that  the  inferior  offices  would  be  forced 
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out  of  tho  business,  and  the  superior  offices  find  it  for  their 
advantage  to  co-operate  with  the  central  bureau.  Its  use- 
fulness would  be  limited  by  the  number  of  bureaus  co- 
operating. 

Amendment  of  Present  Law  Necessary.  —  On  account  of 
the  evils  described,  we  make  the  following  suggestions  as 
offering  the  most  promise  for  at  least  a  partial  solution  of 
the  difficulties :  — 

1.  The  existing  laws  should  be  repealed  in  iotOy  and  in 
place  we  recommend  a  statute  covering  by  constitutional  and 
enforceable  provisions  the  three  main  objects  which  previous 
enactments  have  sought  to  attain:  namely,  (1)  subjection 
of  all  employment  bureaus  to  supervision  and  license;  (2) 
abolition  of  fees  for  mere  registration,  and  limitation  of 
charges  (not  necessarily  on  a  uniform  scale)  ;  and  (3)  sup- 
plementing these  provisions  by  others  providing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  special  inspectors,  and  for  such  publication  of  the 
laws  as  shall  put  applicants  in  possession  of  complete  knowl- 
edge as  to  their  rights  and  means  of  redress. 

This  change  is  demanded  on  legal  grounds  alone,  as  the 
constitutionality  of  the  present  law  is  questioned,  and  the 
authorities  empowered  to  enforce  its  provisions  find  little 
encouragement,  with  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  make 
vigorous  prosecutions. 

We  therefore  submit  the  following  bill :  — 

An  Act  to  revise  the  acts  relating  to  intelligence  offices. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  person 
or  corporation  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelli- 
gence office,  employment  bureau,  or  other  agency,  in  any  city  or 
town  within  the  Commonwealth,  where  a  fee  is  charged  for  regis- 
tration, or  any  fee  or  commission  is  charged  or  paid  for  tlie  purpose 
of  procuring,  or  assisting  or  attempting  to  procure,  employment  or 
situations  of  any  kind,  or  for  furnishing  help  to  any  person,  either 
in  or  out  of  said  city  or  town,  without  first  procunng  a  license 
therefor  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city  except  Boston, 
and  in  Boston  from  the  police  commissioners,  and  in  any  town 
from  the  selectmen  thereof,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each 
day  such  office  is  so  kept  without  such  license,  said  penalty  to  be 
imposed  by  any  judge  of  a  police  or  district  court,  or  trial  justice^ 
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or  jadge  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  such 
judge  or  justice  shall  have  power  to  commit  to  jail  or  any  house  of 
correction  the  person  so  offending,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  in  default  of  payment  of  said  fine.  And  no  license 
shall  be  granted  for  such  purpose  except  to  persons  of  good  general 
character,  who  shall  be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 
finch  fact.  All  keepers  of  such  intelligence  offices  or  employment 
agencies  are  hereby  required  to  give  to  each  person  from  whom 
they  accept  a  fee  a  receipt  stating  the  amount  so  paid,  and  the 
character  of  the  situation  or  employment  they  agree  to  procure 
for  such  person,  specifying  the  time  in  which  such  employment  or 
situation  is  to  be  furnished.  And  in  case  of  failure  to  furnish  such 
employment  to  such  applicant  within  the  time  so  specified,  then 
said  keeper  of  said  intelligence  office  or  employment  agency  shall 
refund  the  full  amount  of  such  fee  to  the  person  by  whom  such  fee 
was  paid. 

Sect.  2.  Every  licensed  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  of  each  female  at  the  time  of  application  for 
a  place  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  cents,  and  of  each  male  who  may 
make  such  application  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar ;  and  of 
each  person  making  application  for  female  servants,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  cents,  and  for  a  male  servant  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  dollar,  for  which  a  receipt  shall  be  given  at  the  time  as  in 
section  one  provided ;  and  at  the  time  of  furnishing  such  employ- 
ment may  charge  and  receive  such  further  sum  as  shall  make  the 
whole  amount  paid  by  the  applicant  for  a  position  equal  to  one- 
half  a  week's  wages  when  actually  paid  such  person  in  the  place  or 
employment  secured ;  but  if  a  person  receiving  employment  through 
the  agency  of  an  intelligence  office  is  discharged  by  his  employer 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  entering  upon  such  employment, 
and  such  discharge  is  not  caused  by  the  inability,  incompetency 
or  refusal  of  such  person  to  perform  the  work  required,  or  by  other 
fault  of  the  person  employed,  the  keeper  of  such  intelligence  office 
shall  refund  to  such  person  on  demand  five-sixths  of  any  sum  paid 
to  such  keeper  by  such  person  on  account  of  such  employment. 

Sect.  3.  Every  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  keeping  such 
intelligence  office  or  employment  agency  shall  have  on  the  back  of 
each  and  every  receipt  given  by  him  for  fees  received  a  copy  of 
the  first  two  sections  of  this  act,  printed  clearly  and  legibly  in 
plain  type.  And  the  mayor  of  any  city,  or  the  police  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  may  require 
from  each  person  licensed,  or  applying  for  a  license  under  this  act, 
a  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  security  for  the  faithful  observance 
of  the  conditions  contained  therein,  and  they  shall  receive  one 
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dollar  for  each  liceofie  so  granted;  8ach  licenee  shall  be  issaed 
and  recorded y  and  shall  continue  in  force,  as  is  provided  by  sec- 
tions one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  inclusive  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  Public 
Statutes. 

Sect.  4.  The  police  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
the  mayor  of  any  other  city  within  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  select- 
men of  any  town,  shall  designate  some  one  police  officer,  who  shall 
be  called  inspector  of  intelligence  offices,  and  shall  be  specially, 
and  in  the  city  of  Boston  exclusively,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
visiting  all  intelligence  offices  or  employment  agencies  within  his 
city  or  town,  and  seeing  that  they  comply  in  all  particulars  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Such  inspector  shall  cause  to  be  pre* 
pared  and  furnish  to  each  keeper  of  such  office  copies  of  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  act,  printed  upon  cardboard  in  type  of  a  size 
not  smaller  than  pica,  and  each  agency  shall  conspicuously  post 
in  each  room  occupied  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  such  office  three 
of  said  printed  copies.  All  intelligence  offices  and  employment 
agencies  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor,  stating  the  number  of  persons  applying,  the  number  of 
places  filled  and  the  kinds  of  employment  desired  and  given ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  bureau  to  publish  an  abstract  of  the 
same  in  its  bulletin  or  other  reports  issued ;  but  no  use  shall  be 
made  in  said  abstracts  of  the  names  of  individuals,  firms  or 
agencies  supplying  the  information  called  for  by  this  act,  sudi 
information  being  deemed  confidential,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
disclosing  any  person's  affairs ;  and  any  such  office  or  agency  fail- 
ing to  make  such  report  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sect.  5.  Sections  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  two  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  chapter  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Conditions  of  Successful  Free  Employmeni  Agencies.  — 
This,  moreover,  does  not  go  so  far  as  many  desire.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  public  employment  agencies  which*  shall  be  free.  Judging 
from  the  investigation  made  of  private  offices  and  the  chari- 
table office,  the  following  conditions  appear  to  be  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  free  public  office,  and  unless  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  securing  them  the  experiment  promises  poorly :  — 
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!•  It  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  man  experienced  in 
this  line  of  work,  who  shall  be  actuated  by  some  motive 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  the  efficiency  obtained  in  the 
best  private  offices  by  self-interest. 

2.  It  should  be  divided  into  four  departments,  —  mercan- 
tile, agricultural,  domestic  and  unskilled,  corresponding  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  existing  bureaus  to  specialize  in  this 
manner.  Entirely  separate  rooms  should  be  provided  for 
the  different  departments,  and  each  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
man  or  woman  experienced  in  handling  that  particular  class 
of  help.     Lounging  at  the  office  should  be  discouraged. 

3.  It  should  investigate  applicants,  grade  them,  and 
reject  the  unworthy.  It  cannot,  of  course,  create  work. 
It  depends  upon  employers  of  labor  for  orders.  It  will 
have  to  compete  with  well-established  private  bureaus,  which 
have  obtained  their  patronage  precisely  through  this  system 
of  caution  and  investigation.  The  prejudice  against  it  in 
the  beginning  may  be  strong,  owing  to  the  large  waiting  list 
of  worthless,  as  well  as  worthy,  applicants  which  it  will  be 
sure  to  attract.  It  can  only  outstrip  its  competitors  and 
establish  its  reputation  by  superior  service  to  employers. 

Although  this  condition  may  at  first  arouse  opposition 
among  the  trades  unions,  we  believe  that  such  opposition  is 
due  to  a  misapprehension  on  their  part.  At  least,  the  follow- 
ing cordial  endorsement  of  the  idea  from  an  important  labor 
leader,  Mr.  John  Bums  of  England,  might  encourage  one  to 
think  that  such  is  the  case.  **  Until  the  differentiation  of 
the  laborer  from  the  loafer  takes  place,"  says  Mr.  Bums, 
**  the  unemployed  question  can  never  be  properly  discussed 
and  dealt  with.  The  gentleman  who  gets  up  to  look  for 
work  at  mid-day,  and  prays  that  he  may  not  find  it,  is 
undeserving  of  pity.  I  have  seen  the  most  genuine  and 
honest  men  at  meetings,  mixed  up  with  the  laziest  and  most 
drunken  scoundrels."  Elsewhere,  speaking  directly  to  the 
question  of  a  firee  public  bureau,  he  says,  **The  bureau 
should  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  men 
seeking  work  and  the  employers,  and  at  the  same  time  elimi' 
nate  Ihe  loafer ^  to  whom  little  consideration  should  be  shown." 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  minimum  of  discrimination  neces- 
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sary  in  every  bureau,  in  the  proposed  free  public  bureau  as 
fully  as  in  all  others. 

4.  Favoritism  of  any  kind  must  be  prevented,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  applicants  being  second  only  to  the  confidence 
of  the  employers  as  a  condition  of  success. 

5.  No  assistance  should  be  furnished  to  employers  whose 
business  is  tied  up  by  labor  disputes. 

Advantages  of  a  Successful  Free  Public  Bureau. 

The  advantages  of  a  successful  free  public  bureau,  beyond 
the  saving  of  fees  to  the  very  poor,  appear  to  be  two :  — 

1.  It  would  close  up  the  lower  grade  of  intelligence 
offices  by  drawing  away  their  patronage,  — especially  if  its 
establishment  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  appointment  of  a 
special  inspector. 

2.  By  entering  into  communication  with  various  sources 
of  information,  local  and  remote,  it  might  in  periods  of  de- 
pression mass  workers  on  the  least  congested  markets  for 
labor,  and  thus  equalize  conditions.  It  could,  at  least,  place 
a  large  amount  of  usefiil  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the 
unemployed. 

Opinions  of  Experts  and  Dist7iterested  Persons. 

In  order  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  demand  for  a  firee 
public  bureau,  the  opinions  of  several  persons  in  Boston 
were  asked,  whose  judgment  would  be  of  value.  Among 
charity  workers  in  charge  of  free  bureaus,  two  favor  the 
State  bureau,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  abolish  the  lower 
class  of  private  offices,  and  relieve  the  very  poor  of  the 
burden  of  extortionate  fees ;  others,  equally  informed,  hold 
that  the  free  charity  bureaus  do  all  that  can  be  done,  that 
the  free  public  bureau  would  speedily  be  reduced  to  low- 
grade  labor,  like  that  which  applies  to  the  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  and  that  the  true  remedy  is  to  devise  work  in  some 
way  for  the  unemployed. 

Among  labor  men  there  is  a  similar  division.  The  Central 
Labor  Union  is  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  measure,  through 
fear  of  the  assistance  that  might  be  rendered  to  employers 
during  strikes ;  but  we  understand  that  the  subject  has  not 
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been  thoroughly  discussed  by  that  body.  Mr.  Abrahams, 
an  influential  member  of  the  same  body,  representing  a  more 
socialistic  following,  sees  no  possible  harm  in  the  experiment, 
and  favored  it  strongly  because  of  the  existing  abuses,  and 
the  success  of  the  Ohio  precedent. 

Among  keepers  of  employment  offices,  three,  of  excellent 
character  and  high  intelligence,  favor  the  proposition,  because 
of  the  disrepute  and  disorder  of  the  business  as  now  con- 
ducted. Others,  equally  reputable  and  intelligent,  profess 
no  fear  that  a  public  bureau  would  injure  their  business,  and 
doubt  the  feasibility,  the  economy,  and  the  possibility  of 
keeping  politics  out.  All  of  this  class,  however,  admit  the 
existence  of  abuses,  and  urge  stncter  regulation. 

The  difficulties,  however,  of  establishing  a  general  system 
of  free  employment  bureaus  under  State  or  municipal  authority 
appear  to  us  at  the  present  time  to  be  too  great,  and  the 
demand  not  sufficiently  clear,  to  warrant  legislation  which 
will  positively  order  the  organization  of  such  offices.  We 
do,  however,  believe  that  occasions  may  arise  when  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  ma- 
chinery at  its  disposal  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the 
demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market.  It  is  doubtful  if 
free  employment  bureaus  such  as  those  supported  by  the 
State,  as  in  Ohio,  for  example,  would  be  a  great  improvement 
upon  what  might  be  gained  under  the  present  system  prop- 
erly regulated  by  law,  unless  they  were  united  with  other 
agencies  organized  to  report  upon  the  industrial  conditions 
throughout  the  State.  For  example,  in  Ohio  (four  out  of 
whose  five  State  employment  bureaus  this  Board  has  visited) 
the  State  offices  have  apparently  done  little  more  than  to 
drive  out  of  existence  in  some  of  the  cities  fraudulent  and 
oppressive  private  offices.  The  business  of  the  intelligence 
offices  was  not  regulated  by  any  law  in  that  State  and  conse- 
quently the  abuses  are  reported  to  have  been  very  great. 
But  under  the  present  system  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
State  employment  bureaus  do  much  more  than  serve  as 
agencies  for  domestic  service  and  unskilled  labor.  The 
possible  good  which  they  might  do  is  undoubtedly  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the   superintendences  of  these   offices   are 
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regarded  as  political  appointments,  and  consequently  there  is 
not  that  professional  and  expert  intelligence  put  into  the  work 
that  is  highly  necessary  for  any  large  degree  of  success  in 
this  line  of  social  effort. 

IMore  good,  however,  could  be  done  through  a  centralized 
reporting  on  the  conditions  of  trade,  the  establishment  of 
new  business  enterprises,  local  shut-downs  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories, amount  of  building,  etc. ;  and,  therefore,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  permanent  system  of  reporting  upon  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  State  and  labor  market  be  in- 
augurated by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  through  special  agencies 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  this  information  should 
be  published  at  regular  intervals  by  that  Bureau.  AVe  also 
believe  that  discretionary  power  might  be  given  to  this 
Bureau  to  authorize  their  special  agents,  whenever  it  may 
deem  fit,  to  receive  applications  from  employers  and  laborers 
with  a  view  of  (1)  Collecting  more  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  labor  market  and  amount  of  non-employment ; 
(2)  Of  utilizing  this  information  as  a  clearing  house  of  the 
demands  for  labor;  (3)  By  driving  out  oppressive  and 
fraudulent  private  intelligence  ofiices. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
would  find  it  advisable  to  do  more  than  report  upon  indus- 
trial conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State  at  the  present 
time,  but  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  good  if  there  were 
law  for  the  establishing  free  employment  agencies  in  times 
of  emergency  or  in  places  where  there  were  flagrant  abuses 
by  the  private  employment  bureaus. 

"We  therefore  submit  the  following  bill :  — 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  public  statutes. 

Section  1.  The  bareaa  of  statistics  of  labor  shall  have  power 
to  appolDt  special  agents,  not  less  than  one  for  each  county  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  shall  make  weekly  reports  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  ab- 
stracts of  such  reports  shall  be  published  in  the  bulletin  authorized 
by  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  or  in  such  other  reports  as  the  bureau  may  deem 
advisable. 

Sect.  2.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  shall  have  power  at  his  dis- 
cretion to  authorize  said  special  agents  to  establish  intelligenoe 
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offices  or  to  receive  applications  for  situations  and  demands  for 
laborers  or  employees,  and  sliall  take  such  measures  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  to  make  such  demands  publicly  known  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  3.  In  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  for  the  compensation 
of  said  special  agents,  and  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  said 
reports,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  shall  be  authorized  to  expend  a 
sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  indebtedness  to 
Miss  Cora  L.  Stewart  and  Mr.  William  A.  Leahy  for  the 
collection  of  data  on  intelligence  offices,  and  to  Miss  M. 
K.  Conyngton  for  intelligent  service  in  various  branches 
of  our  inquiry.  We  have  already  in  previous  reports  taken 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  intelligent  work  of  other  special 
agents  of  this  Board.  Above  all,  we  wish  once  more  to 
express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  disinterested  and 
£uthful  services  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  William  M.  Cole. 


Appendix    A. 


The  following  letters  were  received  by  the  Board  relative 
to  the  desirability  of  widening  the  membership  of  committees 
of  special  relief,  and  of  including,  in  particular,  representa- 
tives of  mechanics,  artisans  and  trades  unions  :  — 

93  Ttlek  Street,  Boston. 

Helena  S.  Dudley. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  a  committee  is  appointed  to  devise  means 
of  relieving  the  conditions  of  the  unemployed  in  an  emergency  like  that 
of  the  past  winter,  it  is  important  to  have  workingmen  represented  on  it ; 
in  the  first  place,  because  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  conditions  of 
work  and  with  the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be  helped  makes  them 
often  better  able  than  those  further  removed  from  such  experience  to 
suggest  methods  of  giving  aid  that  will  be  as  little  painful  as  possible 
to  the  self-respect  of  the  independent  and  as  little  alluring  as  possible 
to  those  who  are  ready  to  get  all  the  help  they  can. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  workingmen  are  among  those  in 
charge  tends  to  take  away,  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  class,  the  sense  of 
patronage  and  class  charity  which  may  attach  to  such  aid,  and  the  public- 
spirited  motive  may  be  more  apparent  to  all 

I  would  also  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  since  the  report  of  the 
Citizens^  Relief  Committee  of  last  winter  shows  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  fund  was  subscribed  by  workingmen,  there  seems  a  certain  appro- 
priateness in  their  having  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  education  to  both  business  and  laboring  men  to 
work  side  by  side  at  an  undertaking  to  which  each  can  contribute  special 
experience  and  where  each  can  learn  from  the  other.  It  may  be  also 
added  that  the  workingmen  can  be  particularly  valuable  in  weeding 
out  the  '*  bum  ^^  element,  the  menace  and  discredit  of  which  they  keenly 
feel,  and  by  whom  they  are  little  likely  to  be  deluded. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  committee  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  direct  co-operation 
of  workingmen  on  its  board. 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1896. 

Mart  A.  Greene. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  that  some  of  the 
laboring  men  were  not  appointed  last  year  on  the  Citizens'  Committee. 
The  sub-committee  of  three  ladies  (appointed  by  the  Citizens'  Com- 
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mittee  to  attend  to  the  admittance  of  women  to  Bedford  Street  work- 
rooms) wished  very  much  to  have  the  comisel  of  some  laboring  woman 
on  their  committee.  I  tried  to  find  some  one  with  the  requisite  experi- 
ence and  time.  It  is  useless  to  put  any  one  on  such  work  in  an  emergency 
tv^ho  has  not  experience  and  time.  One  such  was  recommended  to  me. 
She  has  been  an  organizer  of  labor  unions  for  a  long  time.  She  came 
to  see  me,  —  came  to  see  the  conmiittee  in  Bedford  Street,  held  herself 
ready  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  but  could  not  act  on  the  committee, 
because  she  was  earning  a  salary,  and  eyeiy  moment  of  her  time  was 
pledged.  Her  opinion  is  that  there  lies  the  difficulty  in  getting  able 
laboring  men  and  women  on  the  important  committees  such  as  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  She  says  an  able  laboring  man  (or  woman  will  not 
serve  unless  he  can  give  the  requisite  time,  and  that  he  could  only  do 
if  he  were  salaried. 

In  my  experience  the  ablest  people  are  almost  useless  in  practical 
work  of  this  kind  unless  they  give  much  time.  The  "  ex  officio  "  members 
rarely  do  enough  work  to  make  their  opinions  in  practical  efforts  of  use. 

Jan.  12,  1895. 

Geo.  S.  Hale. 

I  have  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  asking  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 

advisability  of  securing  representatives  of  workingmen's  organizations 

or  interests  in  the  administration  of  charity  and  relief  agencies,  and 

have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  such  representation 

would  be  of  great  value  —  morally  and  economically  —  for  the  best 

interest  of  those  from  whom  relief  is  desired,  whether  individuals  or 

public  bodies,  and  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given ;  provided,  these 

representatives  are  not  governed  by  principles  which  exclude  a  brond 

and  just  consideration  of  all  persons  in  need  of  relief,  —  in  or  out  of  their 

own  bodies. 

Boston,  Jan.  15, 1895. 
JoNA.  A.  Lane. 

As  you  say,  our  Relief  Committee  of  last  year  did  not  take  in,  as  asso- 
ciates, representatives  of  the  trade  organizations.  I  think  an  intelligent 
laboring  man,  skilled  mechanic,  or  less  than  that,  would  have  been  both 
acceptable  and  useful.  I  am  afraid  of  the  professional  labor  agitators, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  neither  wise  nor  sincere  except  in 
certain  exceptional  cases,  and  therefore  should  not  care  to  be  associated 
with  them.  But  I  should  never  shrink  from  being  engaged  in  any  good 
work  with  any  class  of  my  fellow  men  whom  I  felt  were  sincere  and 
truthful,  and  were  my  opinion  asked  in  regard  to  any  possible  future 
relief  committee,  I  should  say  let  such  persons  be  associated  with  their 
more  fortunate  fellow  citizens,  if  it  can  be  kindly  arranged. 

Spbinofibld,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1895. 
Philip  S.  Moxom. 

Your  letter  of  the  ICth  inst.  was  received  this  morning.  In  reply  I 
would  say  that  I  consider  it  very  important  that  workingmen  should 
have  liberal  representation  on  all  committees  organized  for  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed  or  in  any  way  dealing  with  them. 
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I  believe  also  that  they  should  be  represented  in  the  administrative 
boards  of  the  Associated  Charities.  It  is  my  conviction  that  such  repre- 
sentation will  make  relief  work  more  intelligent  and  effective,  and  that 
it  will  promote  a  better  understanding  between  workingmen  and  society 
at  large. 

Jan.  19,  1895. 

ROBT.  Treat  Painb. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  am  coming  more  and  more 
firmly  to  believe  that  it  will  be  judicious  and  helpful  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  charity  and  relief  agencies  by  securing  the  help  Oh  them  of 
able  and  intelligent  workingmen. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  the  Citizens^  Relief  Committee  of 
Boston  last  year  had  had  one  or  two  representative  men  from  the  labor 
organizations. 

This  might  also  be  true  upon  such  a  Board  as  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties ;  though,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  far  less  degree. 

One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  the  discussion  among  labor 
men  is  the  expression  of  hostility  to  all  forms  of  charity. 

Justice,  not  charity,  is  the  cry  of  workingmen.  To  secure  justice  for 
them  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  right-minded  man ;  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  the  contests  between  capital  and  labor,  for 
instance,  in  strikes,  the  sympathies  of  the  public  are  almost  invariably 
on  the  side  of  the  working  people,  unless  and  until  some  outbreak  of 
lawless  violence  loses  them  tkiQ  sympathy  to  which  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably entitled. 

But  why  they  should  hate  the  thought  of  charity  is  a  different  and 
very  interesting  problem,  growing  probably  out  of  their  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  many-sided  conditions  of  life. 

The  few  thousands  of  persons  really  needing  charitable  aid  in  a  great 
city  like  Boston  are  almost  always  far  below  the  rank  in  life  of  the 
sturdy,  struggling  artisans,  who  are  members  of  labor  organizations, 
and  do  not  always  appreciate  the  charitable  duty  of  the  well-to-do  to  the 
common  conditions  of  distress. 

But  in  the  labor  problem  wise  labor  leaders  can  promote  a  vigorous 
exclusion  of  the  i masters.  Discrimination  of  worthy  seekers  for  work 
firom  the  unworthy  impostors  who  seek  to  live  by  escaping  from  work 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  improved  administration  of  relief  work. 
The  commingling  of  worthy  seekers  for  employment  with  unworthy 
seekers  for  an  idle  life  spoils  the  best  efforts.  Genuine  labor  men  would 
give  vigor  to  the  efforts  of  a  relief  committee  to  discriminate  between 
these  classes  and  so  to  deal  most  helpfully  with  both. 

Jan.  12,  1896. 

FRANas  G.  Peabodt. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  and  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  in  my  judgment  our  relief  agencies  and  institutional 
charity  would  be  much  strengthened  by  appointing  on  their  boards  rep- 
resentatives of  workingmen's  organizations  or  interests.  According  to 
my  experience,  a  large  part  of  the  antagonism  between  our  generous 
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charities  and  oar  workingmen^  unions  lies  in  ignomoce  of  methods  and 
principles  on  both  sides.  Many  worldng^en  fancy  that  charity  admin- 
istered by  the  prosperous  is  blighted  by  a  spirit  of  patronage  and  self- 
satisfaction,  and  many  prosperous  people  imagine  that  workingmen  s 
organizations  are  centres  of  agitation  and  revolt  It  would  be  a  long  step 
toward  industrial  peace  if  there  could  be  the  mutual  knowledge  which 
would  bring  mutual  respect  I  may  refer  to  the  satisfactory  results,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  an  organization  like  our  Prospect  Union  in  Cambridge, 
controlled  by  students  of  Harvard  College  and  by  workingmen,  and 
resulting  in«a  sincere  respect  of  luxurious  young  students  for  men  edu- 
cated in  the  shop  and  the  factory,  and  an  equally  sincere  respect  on  the 
part  of  artisans  for  the  spirit  of  academically  educated  young  men. 

Boston,  Jan.  17, 1895. 
Aks\  p.  Rogers  and  Frances  R.  Morse. 

Our  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
"  broaden  the  basis  of  our  charity  and  relief  agencies  by  securing  repre- 
sentatives of  workingmen^s  organizations  or  interests  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  societies  "  is  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  workingmen  and 
women  become  members  of  such  societies,  but  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  members ;  that  is,  chosen  for  their  fitness  (their  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects involved,  and  willingness  and  ability  to  give  time  to  their  consider* 
ation),  rather  than  as  representatives  of  workingmen^s  organizations. 

We  think  that  committees  or  societies  whose  work  covers  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  at  largo  should  be  composed  of  those  who  represent  all 
sides  of  the  questions  involved,  and  who  consequently  can  secure  broad 
co-operation  and  the  best  possibilities  for  forming  a  wise  judgment. 

The  Citizens^  Relief  Conunittee  of  last  winter  was  such  a  committee, 
and,  if  needed  at  all,  should,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  workingmen. 

Boston,  Jan.  12, 1895. 
ZiLPHA  D.  Smith. 

I  think  working  men  and  women,  like  all  other  citizens,  have  their 
place  on  charity  boards.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Associated  Charities  is 
that  all  interested  in  these  matters  should  work  together,  and  to  me  this 
would  seem  to  apply  equally  to  organizations  for  temporaiy  relief  in 
hard  times. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  always  had  wives  of  working  men 
among  its  friendly  visitors,  and  a  few  working  men  and  women  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  use  the  words.  But  eight  out  of  nine  of  our  nine 
hundred  vi2>itors  are  women  whose  work  is  at  home,  and,  for  their  con- 
venience, the  meetings  in  most  districts  have  been  held  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  work- 
ing men,  and  holds  evening  meetings. 

I  should  think  it  unwise  to  appoint  any  one  on  a  Relief  Conmiittee  ex- 
officio^  or  as  representing  any  other  organization.  He  should  be  free  to 
act  for  himself,  without  being  hampered  in  letter  or  spirit  by  any  con- 
stituency. I  have  seen  such  api)ointments  work  badly  or  inefficiently  in 
the  representation  of  churches  and  charitable  societies  on  other  boards. 
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If  mine  were  the  responsibility  of  appointing  a  Relief  Committee,  I 
should  appoint  a  man  or  woman  otherwise  likely  to  be  helpful  more 
gladly  because  he  or  she  was  in  live  touch  with  working  men  or  women 
in  their  organizations  or  otherwise,  —  but  not  as  a  delegate  or  represent- 
ative of  such  an  organization  or  any  other. 

Boston,  Feb.  21, 1895. 

J.  G.  Thorp,  Jr. 

Your  letter  of  January  10,  asking  from  me  an  opinion  as  to  the  '*  de- 
sirability of  broadening  the  basis  of  our  charity  and  relief  agencies  by 
securing  representatives  of  workingmen^s  associations  or  interests  in 
the  administration  of  such  societies,^^  has  remained  unanswered,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  matters  oyer  which  I  had  no  control. 

My  experience  in  connection  with  relief  agencies  has  been  so  limited 
that  I  hesitate  to  express  any  positive  opinion  on  this  question ;  but  in 
so  far  as  I  have  one,  it  certainly  is  in  direction  of  favoring  such  a  repre- 
sentation. I  believe  the  association  of  workingmen  with  men  of  the 
class  who  usually  undertake  the  administration  of  relief  fimds  would 
be  helpful  in  several  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  convey  to  workingmen  and  their  organiza- 
tions the  fact  that  men  in  more  fortunate  circumstances  are  desirous  of 
being  in  touch  with  them,  possibly  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  dispens- 
ing charity  or  relief  as  to  ascertain  just  what  the  needs  are,  and  to 
meet  them,  not  perhaps  so  much  with  money  as  with  changes  in  legis- 
lation, or  by  suggestions  of  methods  by  which  workers  out  of  employ- 
ment may  help  themselves. 

Further,  such  association  would  bring  to  the  whole  committee  infor- 
mation which  most  of  those  who  ordinarily  undertake  Ihis  work  do  not 
possess,  with  reference  to  the  actual  needs  of  working  men,  and  also 
with  reference  to  just  how  these  needs  can  or  cannot  be  met  by  relief 
organizations. 

It  would  further,  I  think,  have  the  effect  to  make  labor  organizations 
understand  better  the  need  of  intelligent,  well-directed  giving,  by  in- 
forming them  of  advanced  practical  methods  on  the  one  hand,  aud  also 
by  placing  upon  them  a  responsibility  toward  such  work  as  would 
change  entirely  the  feeling  which  is  apt  to  be  one  of  criticism,  or  even 
of  bitterness  toward  those  who  they  think  are  willing  to  help  by  chanty, 
but  in  no  other  way. 

This  is  expressing  rather  hastily  views  which  I  hold,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  sustain  them  by  actual  proof  So  far  as  our  relief  work  in 
Cambridge  was  concerned  last  winter,  I  am  convinced  that  in  these 
yarious  ways  help  could  have  come  to  us,  and  we  could  have  given 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  labor  organizations,  could  we  have  come  to- 
gether on  the  common  ground  of  endeavor  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
tiiat  time.  I  believe  this  particularly  because  I  feel  certain  that  it  was 
not  the  collection  of  the  money,  or  its  dispensing,  which  was  the  best 
work  done  by  that  committee,  but  was  the  opening  of  avenues  of  work 
for  the  unemployed,,  and  the  setting  up  of  new  methods  by  which  the 
men  who  most  needed  the  work  could  get  it.    In  doing  this  we  could 
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have  had  the  help  of  the  workingmen  as  to  existing  needs  and  die  benefit 
of  their  criticism  concerning  the  methods  proposed. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  mj  experience  that  brings  men  together 
on  so  satisfactory  a  footing,  or  results  in  such  clear  and  mutual  under- 
standing as  their  association  in  efforts  to  help  others.  Social  or  other 
barriers  are  broken  down,  and  they  meet  as  men  on  a  common  ground 
and  in  a  common  cause. 

Jan.  17, 1895. 

George  Wigglesworth. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  10  as  to  the  desirability  of  broaden- 
ing the  basis  of  our  relief  committees  specially  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unemployed,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  plan  you  refer  to  of  having 
representatives  of  the  workingmen  included  in  the  management  of  such 
organizations  seems  to  me  a  wise  one.  The  better  the  different  interests 
in  the  community  come  to  understand  each  other  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  each,  the  safer  and  happier  will  society  be. 

As  to  your  further  suggestion  that  such  representation  would  be  a 
good  thing  in  the  Associated  Charities,  I  agree,  and  should  be  glad  to 
have  such  a  plan  carried  out.  Mr.  John  Bums,  I  understand,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  London.  I  believe  heartily 
that  when  people  understand  each  other's  real  motives  and  purposes 
distrust  diminishes  and  co-operation  increases. 

Andoyes  House,  Bostoit,  Jan.  12,  1895. 
Robert  A.  Woods. 

My  opinion  with  regard  to  having  workingmen  as  members  of  special 
relief  committees  is  the  result  of  two  i>oints  of  experience  in  Boston 
during  the  winter  of  1893-94 :  — 

1.  The  workingmen  were  disappointed  and  injured  when  they  found 
that  a  citizens^  committee,  called  together  by  the  mayor,  to  relieve  the 
needs  of  unemployed  working  people,  had  no  representative  of  the 
working  people.  This  caused  distrust  amongst  them  from  the  begin- 
ning as  to  the  committee's  work.  In  carrying  out  its  work  there  were 
many  points  at  which  the  workingmen  felt  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  seriously  against  the  interest  of  labor.  Certainly  there 
ought  to  have  been  responsible  labor  men  on  the  committee,  to  have 
represented  these  interests  by  voice  and  vote.  This  is  important,  both 
as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  and  as  a  matter  of  successful  practical  ad- 
ministration of  a  public  or  semi-public  undertaking. 

2.  I  served  through  the  winter  as  treasurer  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  Relief  Committee.  I  found  that  the  members  of  the  committee — 
all  working  men  but  myself —  had  clear  appreciation  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  charitable  relief;  that  they  honestly  tried  to  be  free  from  any 
prejudice  against  non-unionists ;  and  especially  that  they  were  able  to 
devise  means  of  investigation  and  relief  which  were  true  to  the  prin- 
ciple, "  not  alms,  but  a  friend, ^^  to  a  degree  that  organizers  of  relief  from 
the  more  favored  classes  never  reach. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  have  working- 
men  representatives  upon  all  relief  committees  organized  to  meet  special 
emergencies. 
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Appendix    B. 


INVESTIGATION   INTO   CASES   OF  AID   GRANTED    BY   THE 
BOSTON  CITIZENS'  RELIEF  COMMITTEE, 

Winter  of  1893-94. 


This  investigation  was  conducted  for  the  Board  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1894,  or  six  months  and  more  after  the 
reUef-work  had  closed. 


Aid  at  Wells  Memorial  Institute  Rooms. 

[These  cases  were  investigated  by  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
relief  work,  and  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  women  aided.) 

No.  1.  A  single  woman,  19  years  old.  Irish- American.  Came  to  Bos- 
ton from  New  Brunswick  three  years  ago.  She  lived  with  her  parents. 
The  father  preyious  to  her  coming  to  the  sewing-rooms  had  been 
employed  on  the  Lowell  Railroad  at  a  wage  of  1 10.50  a  week.  There 
were  ten  in  the  family,  the  seven  younger  children  being  in  school.  The 
father  lost  half  of  his  work  at  the  time  of  the  depression  last  winter. 
The  daughter,  the  only  other  wage-earner,  who  was  a  tube-inspector  at 
Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s,  also  lost  her  place.  They  rented  4  rooms  at 
$21.67  a  month.  They  had  no  savings,  no  debts.  At  Wells  Memorial 
the  daughter  was  employed  1 1  weeks  at  $2.25  for  three  days^  work  each 
week.  By  her  own  efforts  she  secured  a  place  as  saleswoman  at  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.''s,  at  $3.50  in  the  spring,  and  has  a  fair  prospect  of  keeping 
it.  The  family  struggled  along  through  the  summer  with  assistance 
from  a  relative  only.  Having  no  training,  not  physically  robust,  the 
only  resource  of  this  girl,  should  her  work  fail,  would  be  service  in  the 
family.    She  is  unwilling  to  leave  home. 

No  2.  A  woman  of  28  years.  American.  She  had  been  a  sales- 
woman at  Butler's  at  $8  a  week.  Her  aged  mother,  a  widow,  was 
dependent  upon  her,  although  the  mother  had  a  pension  of  $2  a  week. 
They  paid  tl-50  a  week  for  one  room.  The  daughter  lost  her  work 
through  the  business  depression.  They  had  no  savings.  The  daughter 
was  employed  at  Wells  Memorial  through  the  whole  winter.  After  the 
rooms  were  closed  she  secured  a  place  as  saleswoman  at  $5  a  week  at 
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Gilchrist^s.  She  was  idle  one  month  in  the  summer,  but  secured  a  place 
at  Steams^s  at  f  7  a  week  in  the  fall,  with  a  fair  prospect  for  the  future. 
Her  record  is  good.  She  is  a  conscientious,  reliable  and  competent  per- 
son. She  left  school  at  16  years  of  age,  learned  to  sew,  and,  excepting 
that  she  is  not  versatile,  would  not  be  in  trouble.  It  is,  however,  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  adapt  herself  to  household  occupation  or  other  trade,  except 
her  own,  because  of  a  lack  of  training,  as  well  as  inability. 

No.  3.  An  American  g^rl,  20  years  old,  lives  with  her  mother,  a  widow, 
who  is  jani tress  in  a  house  used  for  charitable  purposes.  She  had  been 
a  book-keeper  and  cashier,  and  also  saleswoman,  earning  from  f 5  to  $7 
a  week.  Her  work  had  been  unsteady,  from  her  own  choice  partly. 
She  had  a  married  brother  and  a  married  sister,  both  away  from  home 
in  good  circumstances,  but  the  mother  and  unmarried  daughter  wished 
to  keep  their  own  little  home.  They  had  no  savings,  and  were  in  debt 
about  |25  at  the  time  she  came  to  Wells  Memorial.  There  she  was  given 
5  shifts  of  work,  when  she  got  a  place  as  salesgirl  at  f  4  a  week.  She  was 
idle  three  months  in  the  summer,  and  then  secured  her  present  position 
as  book-keeper,  at  $7  a  week.  She  left  school  at  18  years  of  age,  having 
graduated  from  the  High  School.  She  is  a  person  of  good  average 
ability  in  every  way,  and  excepting  under  extraordinary  pressure  would 
not  need  help. 

No.  4.  An  English  woman  of  26  years.  Married,  with  one  baby  of 
about  2  3'ears.  She  came  to  Boston  two  years  ago,  having  been  in  this 
country  only  three  years.  Her  husband,  a  coachman,  had  been  in  good 
places  and  had  the  best  of  recommendations,  but  was  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  keep  them.  He  brought  his  wife  to  America,  spent  her  money, 
about  £200,  and  has  never  supported  her.  He  lost  one  place  because  his 
employer  discovered  his  cruelty  to  his  wife,  and  sent  him  away  as  pun- 
ishment The  family  was  assisted  by  the  Associated  Charities  in  189S- 
94.  The  Provident  Association  aided  in  December,  January  and  Febru- 
ary. The  wife  had  sewing  from  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  1894. 
At  Wells  Memorial  she  had  work  for  about  10  weeks  Whatever  money 
the  husband  earned  from  time  to  time  he  kept,  the  wife  paying  tlie  rent, 
$2  a  week  for  one  room,  and  providing  for  herself  and  the  baby,  and, 
whenever  she  could,  for  him.  In  the  early  summer  the  husband  got  a 
place  as  under-coachman  at  $50  a  month  with  lodge  rent  free.  He  kept 
his  wages,  and  the  wife  boarded  two  working  men  in  order  to  provide 
for  herself  and  the  baby.  These  men  cheated  her  out  of  $18.50  pay. 
The  husband  left  his  place  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  because  he  did  not 
like  the  character  of  his  employer.  He  did  not  give  his  wife  any  of  the 
pay  he  received,  and  she  pawned  what  clothes  and  furniture  she  could, 
and  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  begged  food  from  door  to  door  occasion- 
ally in  the  summer,  receiving  aid  in  the  fall  from  the  Ruggles  Street 
Church,  both  groceries  and  money.  Since  then  the  husband  has  had 
work  as  teamster  at  $5  a  week,  the  wife  still  providing  for  herself  and 
child,  various  persons  giving  her  enough  work  to  secure  her  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    This  woman  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  pitiful  cases 
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on  record.  She  is  young,  attractive,  intelligent,  and  with  no  bad  habits 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  know.  The  husband,  although  he  drinks,  is  not 
a  drunkard.  He  is,  however,  habitually  cniel  even  to  brutality.  All 
their  trouble  comes  from  his  apparent  moral  irresponsibility  and  her  too 
refined  sense  of  duty.  She  is  a  good  plain  sewer,  but  as  there  is  no 
demand  for  that  kind  of  work  in  these  days,  service  in  a  family  is  the 
only  resource     She  will  not  leave  him  to  go  into  service. 

No.  5.  A  Canadian  woman,  50  years  old.  She  has  a  husband  who  is 
a  day  laborer  doing  odd  jobs  only.  She  has  had  thirteen  children,  three 
of  whom  disappeared,  four  died,  and  of  those  remaining  only  one  has 
work,  at  $5  a  week.  They  have  rooms  for  which  they  pay  $12  a  month. 
The  woman  keeps  a  mending  and  repair  shop,  her  average  weekly 
earnings  being  $3.  She  has  never  been  to  school,  having  taught  her- 
self to  read  and  write.  The  family  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have 
applied  to  the  agencies  for  help  from  time  to  time.  In  1891-92  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  aided,  the  Provident  Association  aided  in  1890, 
and  in  1893  gave  coal,  groceries^  shoes  and  clothing.  One  married 
daughter  has  also  been  aided  by  the  Charities.  One  daughter  had  work- 
relief  at  Bedford  street  last  winter.  At  Wells  Memorial  the  mother 
had  work  for  three  weeks.  Since  May  she  has  had  shoes  for  the  chil- 
dren from  the  Chardon  Street  Home.  The  woman  is  a  good  worker, 
energetic  and  willing,  the  husband^s  shiftlessness  and  general  irre- 
sponsibility being  the  cause  of  the  domestic  troubles. 

No  6.  A  young  woman  18  years  old,  Irish-American.  A  tailoress  by 
trade,  earning  small  pay.  She  lived  with  her  mother  and  sister,  the 
mother  a  widow,  a  child^s  nurse,  for  which  she  received  $2  a  week.  The 
sister  did  errands,  for  which  she  received  a  small  remuneration.  They 
had  two  rooms  at  $1.25  a  week.  She  lost  work  through  the  hard  times, 
had  two  weeks^  help  firom  Wells  Memorial,  and  in  the  spring  secured 
work  at  her  own  trade  at  $4.25  a  week.  She  has  had  steady  work  on 
half  time  only.    The  family  has  kept  out  of  debt  by  their  own  efforts. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  A  mother  of  42  years  and  a  daughter  16  years  old,  from 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Daughter  had  never  worked,  but  lived  with 
her  mother,  who  was  divorced,  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  One  brother 
earned  $6  a  week.  The  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church  has  cared  for 
the  family.  Both  mother  and  daughter  had  six  weeks^  work  at  Wells 
Memorial,  the  daughter  then  taking  a  place  found  for  her  by  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  at  housework  at  $3  a  week.  Later  on 
she  secured  a  place  as  saleswoman  at  Miller's  at  (4  a  week,  having  been 
idle  through  the  summer  months.  The  mother  has  done  washing,  also 
served  as  an  attendant  for  an  invalid  at  small  wages.  Neither  has  a 
trade.  At  present  they  have  allowed  them  $7  a  month  from  their  church 
towards  their  rent  The  son  is  posing  as  an  artist's  model  at  the  rate  of 
$1  a  day.  The  mother  is  sick,  incompetent  and  discouraged.  The 
daughter,  though  not  robust,  has  more  than  average  ability  and  willing- 
ness.   Domestic  service  would  be  the  best  occupation  for  her,  but  she 
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has  had  unfortunate  experiences  in  living  oot  which  have  prejudiced  her 
against  that  way  of  earning  her  living. 

Nos.  9  and  10.  Two  sisters,  Irish-American.  Both  bom  in  Boston. 
One  50  years  old,  the  other  44.  Both  unmarried.  By  trade  dressmaker 
and  seamstress,  earning  respectively  $6  to  $8  and  $5  to  f8  a  week. 
Both  lost  work  in  the  hard  times  of  last  winter.  They  lived  together, 
keeping  house  in  four  rooms,  at  a  rent  of  $15  a  month,  their  rent  being 
reduced  to  $10  in  January  of  1894.  They  had  saved  about  $50,  which 
was  consumed  in  living  expenses  and  doctors^  bills,  one  sister  having 
had  the  grip  four  times.  In  January,  1894,  they  owed  two  months^  rent 
and  a  grocer^s  bill.  At  Wells  Memorial  work  was  given  for  7  and  9 
weeks  respectively.  The  younger  sister  in  March  secured  work  at 
Frost^s,  where  she  had  previously  been  employed,  the  pay  being  at  the 
rate  of  $1.20  a  day.  The  work  was  unsteady,  and  during  the  summer 
she  earned  only  $3  altogether.  The  elder  sister  took  in  any  kind  of 
sewing  at  a  dollar  a  day  or  less.  They  had  a  resident's  pension  of  $25 
given  them  in  the  summer,  which,  with  help  from  a  relative,  has  kept 
them.  Neither  has  had  industrial  training,  and  neither  is  young  enough 
to  adapt  herself  to  other  occupation  than  the  one  made  easy  by  custom. 
The  elder  sister  has  indeed  a  mental  disease  which  incapacitates  her 
icom  arduous  or  even  steady  work,  be  it  ever  so  light  and  profitable. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  Two  sisters,  British- Americans,  from  the  Provinces, 
88  and  40  years  old.  Both  unmarried,  living  together  in  three  rooms  at 
$2.50  a  week  rent,  with  another  unmarried  sister,  who  is  an  invalid,  de- 
pendent upon  them.  These  two  women  were  thrown  out  of  work  during 
the  business  depression  in  December  of  1893,  having  always  earned  good 
pay,  $6  and  $7  a  week  at  the  tailoress  trade,  working  for  good-class 
firms.  They  had  nut  been  able  to  save  anything,  having  taken  care  of 
and  buried  father,  mother  and  aged  aunt,  but  they  had  no  debts.  At 
Wells  Memorial  they  received  16  and  17  shifts,  of  work-relief,  one  being 
sent  to  a  dressmaker  at  $4  a  week  Later  on  both  secured  work  at  their 
own  trade  at  $6  and  $7.  One  sister  was  unemployed  for  two  months 
and  a  half  in  the  summer.  They  are  good  class  in  every  way,  steady, 
reliable  and  industrious,  but,  on  account  of  long  hours  in  over  heated 
rooms,  made  too  delicate  physically  for  any  work  but  some  kind  of 
sewing. 

No.  18.  An  Irish-American,  21  years  old.  A  tailoress  by  trade.  Sin- 
gle. She  lives  with  a  brother  and  two  sisters  They  have  had  three 
rooms,  rent  $2  50  a  week  At  the  time  she  came  to  Wells  Memorial  one 
brother  was  working  three  days  a  week,  and  one  sister,  also  a  tailoress, 
was  out  of  work.  They  had  no  savings,  and  were  in  debt  $20  for  rent. 
They  had  no  record  at  the  Associated  Charities  Offices.  She  received  8 
shif^  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memorial.  She  was  sent  to  secure  work 
at  her  own  trade,  but  refused  to  take  it  because  she  preferred  to  work 
for  the  Relief  Committee  as  long  as  they  would  employ  her.  She  was 
immediately  discharged  from  AVells  Memorial.    During  the  summer 
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she  has  had  no  work  but  Sunday  waiting  in  a  caf<&  at  $1  a  day  and  her 
meals.  She  has  no  prospects,  and  is  being  supported  by  her  relatives. 
She  left  school  at  18  years  of  age.  She  has  average  intelligence  and 
ability,  but  is  naturally  idle. 

No.  14.  Young  woman  17  years  of  age.  An  Irish-American.  She 
was  by  trade  a  candy  maker,  and  earned  $3  a  week.  She  lived  with  her 
father,  mother,  two  brothers  and  three  sisters.  They  all  worked  irreg- 
ularly. When  they  were  all  at  work  the  family  income  was  $27  a  week. 
They  had  five  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  flS  a  month.  They  were  all 
out  of  work  at  the  same  time,  and  were  owing  three  months^  rent.  At 
Wells  Memorial  this  young  g^l  received  6  shifts  of  work-relief.  After 
leaving  she  secured  a  place  by  her  own  efifbrts  in  a  shoe  factory,  having 
throe  months*  work  at  small  pay.  She  was  idle  three  months  in  the 
summer,  and  has  no  prospects  of  work  this  winter  She  left  school  at 
15  years  of  age,  is  entirely  untrained  and  incompetent.  It  seemed  desir- 
able to  place  her  in  domestic  service,  but,  having  had  no  home  advan- 
tages, she  was  unfitted  for  it. 

No.  15.  A  Russian  Jew  of  20  years  of  age.  Unmarried.  Has  been 
in  the  United  States  four  years.  Tailoress  by  trade.  Has  no  one  in  this 
country  but  a  brother,  whom  she  has  lost  sight  of  She  has  earned  from 
(8  to  $8.50  a  week,  and  had  saved  about  $25,  which  she  had  used  for 
living  expenses.  She  left  her  place  in  October  of  1893,  when  she  led 
some  other  girls  out  on  a  strike  and  then  could  not  get  other  work.  She 
had  one  room,  for  which  she  paid  $2.50  a  week,  which  included  her  din- 
ners. She  received  two  shifts  of  work  only  at  Wells  Memorial,  when 
she  was  placed  with  a  dressmaker,  whero  she  earned  $3  a  week.  In 
the  summer  she  was  idle  for  throe  months,  and  had  only  two  days*  work 
during  October  and  November.  Her  prospects  aro  very  bad  for  winter 
work.  She  has  had  no  help  from  any  one.  She  is  too  delicate  to  go  into 
housework,  although  she  is  a  girl  of  unusual  intelligence  in  every  way. 

No.  16.  An  English  Canadian,  30  years  of  age.  Unmarried.  She 
boarded  with  a  married  sister.  Is  a  dressmaker  by  trade,  earning  about 
$9  a  week.  She  had  8  shifts  of  work-rolief  at  Wells  Memorial,  and 
during  this  period  received  work  at  several  temporary  places,  her  aver- 
age pay  being  $1  a  day.  In  the  spring  she  was  placed  with  a  dross- 
maker,  where  she  was  paid  only  $2.50  a  week.  Later  on  she  secured 
work  for  herself  at  her  own  price.  She  was  idle  through  July  and 
August,  having  steady  work  again  in  the  fall  at  $1.50  a  day,  her 
prospects  being  good  for  the  season.  She  left  school  at  17  years  of  age. 
Has  had  no  help  except  that  she  spent  two  of  the  summer  months  with 
relatives.  She  is  a  woman  of  unusual  ability,  a  trained  dressmaker, 
but  an  uneven  worker. 

No.  17.  An  Irish- American,  42  years  old.  A  widow.  She  has  lived 
in  the  States  27  years.  She  has  no  trade,  but  has  taken  in  sewing  at 
home,  earning  a  few  dollars  a  week.    She  had  three  children.    Her  son. 
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a  boy  18  years  of  age,  a  car  conductor,  supported  the  family.  They  had 
three  rooms,  and  paid  $8  a  month  rent.  Through  the  hard  times  the 
son  lost  his  work,  and  the  mother  was  given  13  shifts  of  work-relief  at 
Wells  Memorial,  when  the  son  received  work  again  and  she  was  not  in 
need.  Through  the  summer  she  worked  at  odd  jobs  of  sewing  and 
cleaning  at  $1  a  day.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  the  winter  if  the  son 
continues  in  this  work.  She'has  never  been  in  school  in  this  country. 
She  was  good  class  in  every  way,  but  an  untrained  worker. 

No  18.  A  young  girl  19  years  old.  An  Irish- American.  An 
actress.  She  had  also  waited  on  table  when  hard  pressed,  in  hotels  at  $4 
a  week.  She  had  had  several  engagements  on  the  road,  earning  nothing 
but  her  expenses.  She  had  no  relatives  but  an  aunt,  who  has  helped 
her  occasionally.  At  AVells  Memorial  she  received  4  shifts  of  work, 
when  by  her  own  efforts  she  secured  a  place  as  waitress  at  (4  a  week. 
She  had  steady  work  through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fail  joined  a 
travelling  theatrical  company,  where  she  has  had  her  expenses  only. 
She  has  no  prospects  of  a  salaried  position.  Her  health  has  broken 
down.  She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age.  Was  educated  in  a  convent, 
and  was  taught  all  kinds  of  domestic  and  industrial  work.  She  is  a 
superior  workwoman  in  every  way,  quick  and  reliable. 

No.  19.  A  young  woman  from  New  Brunswick,  23  years  of  age.  A 
hair-worker  by  trade,  at  $5  a  week.  She  lived  with  an  adopted  mother 
and  one  sister.  The  mother  was  a  nurse,  and  these  two  supported  the 
household.  They  had  five  rooms,  and  paid  $15  a  month  rent.  She  lost 
her  work  during  the  depression  in  business  in  the  winter  of  1893,  and 
received  6  shifls  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memorial,  when,  having  regis- 
tered at  the  Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  she  secured 
a  place  at  housework  at  83  a  week,  which  she  kept  until  summer.  Then 
she  secured  work  at  her  own  trade  at  a  reduction  oi  from  $5  to  (4  a 
week,  having  steady  work  until  November,  when  she  was  thrown  out 
again.  She  has  no  prospects  of  steady  work.  A  married  sister  helps 
support  the  mother  and  the  household  She  left  school  at  14  years  of 
age,  having  had  no  industrial  training  except  in  sewing.  She  is  a  girl 
of  unusual  ability  but  in  delicate  health,  which  renders  her  unfit  to  do 
anything  but  light  work. 

No.  20.  A  widow  40  years  of  age.  An  Irish-American.  She  had 
been  in  this  country  23  years.  In  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  years  had 
saved  i300,  and  owned  a  lot  of  land  valued  at  (500.  She  had  spent  her 
money,  borrowing  more  in  building  a  house  which  she  had  mortgaged 
for  its  full  value.  She  had  one  daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  whom  she 
was  educating  in  the  public  schools  She  had  nine  rooms  which  she  let, 
but  throu;?h  the  hard  times  her  boarders  were  imable  to  pay,  and  she 
became  embarrassed.  She  had  no  trade,  but  from  time  to  time  had 
worked  in  a  laundry,  where  she  had  received  $6  a  week.  She  received 
4  shifls  of  work  at  ^Vells  Memorial,  when,  securing  two  boarders  who 
paid  15  apiece,  she  was  not  in  pressing  need.    She  has  had  through  the 
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fall  odd  dajs^  work  at  50  cents  a  day.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  the 
winter.  She  left  school  at  about  13  years  of  age,  and  is  a  woman  of 
average  ability,  and  supports  her  household  with  no  help  from  the 
Agencies. 

No.  21.  A  widow  32  years  old,  with  one  child  dependent  upon  her. 
Irish- American.  Has  been  in  the  States  23  years.  She  is  a  seamstress 
by  trade,  and  has  earned  |1  a  day.  She  had  three  rooms,  for  which  she 
paid  f  13  a  month.  She  was  in  debt  for  rent  when  she  applied  at  Wells 
Memorial  for  work,  where  she  received  13  shifts  of  work-relief.  Upon 
the  closing  of  the  rooms  she  had  no  prospects  of  work,  and  has  had  no 
steady  employment  during  the  summer  and  fall.  For  odd  jobs  she  has 
had  from  SI  to  |1.50  a  day.  Her  prospects  are  very  bad  for  the  winter. 
She  has  had  no  help  except  |2  a  week  which  her  sister  allows  her 
towards  her  rent.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age,  and  has  had  no 
industi'ial  training.  Her  child  is  sick,  unable  to  attend  school  or  train 
for  any  work,  —  has  a  tumor  on  one  of  her  eyes.  She  is  a  good  worker, 
quick  and  reliable,  but  her  health  is  too  delicate  to  allow  her  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

Nos.  22  and  23.  Two  young  girls,  20  and  23  years  of  age,  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Saleswomen  by  trade,  having  earned  respectively  (6  and  $4  a 
week  at  Hollander,  Bradshaw  &  Folsom's  and  at  Larrabee's.  They 
lived  with  a  mother  and  one  brother  in  4  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  f  13 
a  month.  The  brother  earned  111  a  month.  During  the  hard  times 
they  were  both  thrown  out  of  work,  and,  applying  at  Wells  Memorial, 
received  8  and  10  shifts  of  relief -work.  One  of  them  secured  a  place  as 
companion  to  an  invalid  at  (3  50  a  week,  the  other  a  place  which  was 
found  for  her  by  the  Women^s  Educational  &  Industrial  Union  at  f 4  a 
week  for  the  care  of  p  suite  of  rooms.  They  had  steady  work  until 
November,  when  one  of  them  was  thrown  out  of  her  place.  Their 
prospects  are  good,  however,  for  the  winter.  They  were  in  school  in 
Nova  Scotia  until  16  years  of  age,  and  are  nice  workers,  and  good,  reli- 
able persons  in  every  way. 

No.  24.  A  partly  colored  woman,  25  years  of  age.  A  seamstress  by 
trade,  with  no  relatives.  She  hired  one  room,  for  which  she  paid  11.50 
a  week,  and  she  earned  from  t7  to  |9  a  week.  She  was  greatly  pressed 
for  work  during  the  summer  of  1893,  and,  having  a  bad  attack  of  asthma, 
owed  for  a  doctor's  bill  $18  when  she  came  to  Wells  Memorial,  where 
she  received  7  shifts  of  work-relief.  She  was  sent  to  a  dress-maker  from 
Wells  Memorial,  where  she  was  employed  at  (3  a  week,  but  her  work 
was  unsatisfactory  and  she  was  discharged  almost  immediately.  She 
had  no  steady  work  through  the  summer,  doing  only  odd  jobs  of  seam- 
stress work,  and  receiving  for  it  50  cents  a  day.  Her  prospects  are  very 
bad  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age.  A  friend  has 
helped  her,  but  she  still  owes  her  doctor's  bill.  If  she  were  in  better 
health  domestic  service  would  be  more  suited  to  her  ability  than  sewing. 
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No  25.  A  married  woman  of  about  40  years  of  age,  with  a  husband 
and  fire  children.  They  lived  in  three  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  |8  a 
month  rent.  The  husband  was  a  day  laborer,  and  earned  $12  a  week. 
He  got  out  of  work  during  the  hard  times,  and  ihey  owed  one  month's 
rent.  She  had  no  trade,  but  was  a  good  sewer.  She  received  only  one 
shift  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memorial.  She  has  had  through  the  sum- 
mer two  days^  work  a  week  at  1 1.50  a  day  regularly,  and  her  prospects 
are  good,  as  her  husband  has  secured  employment  She  left  school  at 
14  years  of  age,  and  is  a  woman  of  fair  ability. 

No.  26.  A  young  married  woman,  an  Irish-American,  25  years  of  age. 
Has  a  husband  and  one  baby.  The  husband  was  a  clock-maker,  and 
earned  f  12  a  week.  They  lived  in  four  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  tl3 
a  month.  The  husband  was  thrown  out  of  emplo3inent  in  the  spring  of 
1893.  During  a  period  of  three  years  they  had  saved  flOO,  which  they 
spent  in  living  expenses  and  in  doctors*  bills  during  their  embarrassment 
They  were  in  debt  §75  when  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work. 
She  received  only  one  shift  of  work-relief,  when  the  husband  was  em- 
ployed instead  as  janitor,  at  |1.50  a  day  for  two  days  in  the  week.  The 
husband  had  steady  work  during  the  summer  and  has  supported  the 
family,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay  their  debts.  Their  prospects 
are  good  for  the  winter.  She  was  a  dress-maker  before  her  marriage. 
She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age,  and  is  a  woman  of  good  ability. 

No.  27.  A  single  woman,  51  years  of  age.  American.  A  reduced 
gentlewoman.  She  has  no  trade,  has  done  housework,  worked  in  a 
printer's  office,  been  a  seamstress  and  saleswoman,  and  done  clerical 
work  of  various  kinds.  She  has  also  made  neckties  and  dressed  paper 
dolls,  earning  anywhere  from  |2  to  19  a  week.  She  is  alone,  has  no 
relatives.  She  paid  91-50  a  week  for  her  room.  At  various  times  had 
been  helped  by  benevolent  persons  with  whom  she  made  friends. 
She  received  3  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  placed  as 
cashier  in  a  restaurant  at  (3  a  week  and  her  meals.  Her  pay  was  raised 
to  (4  in  the  spring.  She  was  employed  until  June,  and  since  that  time 
has  had  no  steady  work.  Her  prospects  are  very  bad  for  steady  work, 
and,  indeed,  she  is  too  old,  untrained  and  incompetent  now  to  take  care 
oi  herself. 

No.  28.  A  French  Canadian  of  18  years.  She  lived  with  her  father, 
mother  and  one  brother.  She  had  no  trade,  had  lived  at  home,  supported 
by  her  parents.  The  father  is  a  tailor,  and  earned  $12  a  week,  working 
on  half  time  last  winter.  They  had  no  savings,  and  were  $7  in  debt  In 
the  winter  of  1893  they  had  five  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  915  a  month 
rent.  They  let  one  room  at  92  a  week  and  had  one  boarder  who  paid 
95  a  week.  She  received  9  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial.  She  was 
discharged  because  she  was  offered  a  place  at  light  housework,  which 
she  refused.  She  had  no  work  through  the  summer,  but  was  married 
in  the  fall  and  is  now  being  supported  by  her  husband. 
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No.  29.  A  Scotch-American,  35  years  old.  A  widow.  She  has  two 
children,  and  an  aged  father  and  a  sister  who  live  with  her.  The  sister 
is  the  wage-earner  of  the  family,  and  earns  $9  a  week  when  she  has 
steady  work.  They  live  in  four  rooms,  at  a  rent  of  about  f  12  a  month. 
Through  the  hard  times  the  sister  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  or 
working  only  on  half  time,  which  embarrassed  the  family.  They  had 
some  small  savings.  She  received  5  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial, 
but  has  had  no  steady  work  since.  She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age, 
had  good  industrial  training  and  is  an  intelligent  and  competent  person. 
Their  prospects  are  fair  for  a  comfortable  winter,  as  the  sister^s  work  is 
steady  now. 

No.  30.  A  German  girl  of  22  years.  Bom  in  this  country.  Cigar-box 
maker  by  trade,  at  (7  a  week.  She  lived  with  a  mother,  who  is  a  widow, 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  |13  a 
month  rent.  The  children  all  worked  but  one  boy  who  was  in  school. 
She  had  saved  $25,  which  in  the  hard  times  of  1893  she  had  given  to  her 
.mother  for  living  expenses.  During  the  hard  times  she  was  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  had  only  odd  jobs  as  an  artistes  model  at  fl  a  day. 
In  the  winter  of  1893  no  one  in  the  family  had  regular  work,  and  she 
was  given  8  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  in  April  securing  work 
at  her  own  trade  on  half  time.  Her  work  has  been  steady  this  fall,  and 
her  prospects  are  fair  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age, 
and  has  no  industrial  training.  Is  a  girl  of  unusual  integrity  of  charac- 
ter and  general  ability. 

Nos.  31  and  32.  Two  sisters,  18  and  25  years  of  age.  Irish- American. 
Neither  of  them  has  a  trade.  The  mother  is  a  widow.  There  are  two 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  two  in  school.  The  elder  sister  has  always 
been  at  home,  the  younger  one  had  studied  stenography  in  the  night 
school.  They  had  five  rooms,  and  paid  |14  a  month  rent  One  brother 
stamped  letter  paper,  for  which  he  received  tl4  a  week.  He  supported 
the  family.  The  other  brother  was  shiftless  and  an  inebriate.  The 
mother  had  an  occasional  day's  work  for  whatever  she  could  get  They 
became  embarrassed  during  the  winter  of  1893.  The  elder  sister  had 
only  one  shift  of  work  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  the  younger  one 
received  work  in  her  place  for  about  tAvelve  weeks.  They  struggled 
through  the  summer.  The  elder  sister  had  occasional  jobs  for  small  pay 
duriug  the  summer  and  fall ;  the  younger  one  returned  to  school  in  the 
fall.  They  are  entirely  untrained,  but  girls  of  average  ability,  though 
shiftless. 

No.  33.  An  Irish-American,  of  23  years  of  age.  Has  worked  in  a 
shoe  factory  at  $4  a  week.  She  lived  with  her  mother,  who  does  odd 
jobs  of  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  and  three  brothers,  of  whom  two  are 
very  intemperate  and  do  nothing  for  the  family.  They  had  four  rooms, 
for  which  they  paid  $13  a  month  rent.  She  received  12  shifts  of  work 
at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  discharged  to  take  a  place  as  machine 
stitcher,  which  was  secured  for  her  through  Wells  Memorial,  and  which 
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she  refused  to  take  on  account  of  the  low  pay,  getting  work  by  her  own 
efforts  with  a  dressmaker,  for  which  she  averaged  t3  a  week.  She  has 
worked  irregularly  since,  and  has  been  kept  at  home  through  the  fall 
by  the  very  severe  illness  of  her  mother.  She  is  more  fit  for  domestic 
service  than  other  work,  although  she  is  untrained. 

No.  34.  A  married  woman,  35  years  of  age.  An  Irish-American. 
Lived  with  herhusband,  who  was  a  roofer  and  worked  unsteadily  through 
the  hard  times  of  1893,  seldom  having  a  full  week^s  work.  She  had 
four  children,  one  of  whom  was  in  an  office  at  |3  a  week.  They  lived 
in  four  rooms,  and  paid  $10.83  monthly  for  their  rent.  They  had  saved 
about  tic,  but  they  owed  a  month ^s  rent,  and  had  spent  what  they  had 
saved  in  living.  In  1886  were  helped  by  the  Provident  Association,  and  in 
Januaiy,  1894.  Since  then  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  given  $7  in 
groceries  and  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal.  The  husband  usually  worked 
for  what  aid  he  received.  Their  poverty  was  due  to  the  husband^s  intem- 
perance. She  received  13  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial.  The  hus- 
band also  had  work  from  the  Citizens^  Relief  Committee.  The  woman 
had  no  trade.  Through  the  summer  she  scrubbed  offices  at  (1  a  week, 
and  she  also  earned  $3  a  week  for  odd  jobs  at  housework.  Her  pros- 
pects are  now  good  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  13  years  of  age, 
had  no  industrial  training  except  sewing.  Her  husband  has  work  now, 
but  it  is  unsteady.    She  was  not  well,  and  is  a  poor  worker  in  every  way. 

No.  35.  An  Irish-American  woman,  32  years  of  age.  She  lived  with 
her  husband  and  three  children.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  $10.83 
a  month  rent.  The  husband  was  a  day  laborer,  and  when  working  had 
$9  a  week  She  was  a  tailoress,  and  earned  from  $7  to  $8.  Her  hus- 
band received  three  days^  work  from  the  Citizens^  Reliei  Committee. 
The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  gave  aid  in  January,  1894,  $4  in  groceries 
and  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal.  In  February,  1894,  they  gave  |2  in 
groceries,  the  man  working  for  the  aid.  The  woman  had  three  days^ 
work  at  Bedford  street  and  three  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial. 
During  the  summer  she  had  no  steady  work  until  October,  when  she 
secured  a  place  in  her  own  trade  at  the  rate  of  $8  a  week.  Her  pros- 
pects are  good  for  the  winter,  as  her  husband  also  has  work.  She  left 
school  at  15  years  of  age,  and  has  had  no  industrial  training  except 
sewing.     She  is  a  good  worker. 

No.  36.  A  woman  of  about  50  years  of  age.  An  Englishwoman. 
She  lived  with  her  husband  and  two  sons  in  three  rooms,  for  which 
they  paid  $10.83  a  month  Her  husband  was  a  longshoreman.  He  had 
three  months^  dull  time  every  year.  He  had  about  110  a  week  when  be 
was  at  work.  One  son  was  a  teamster,  at  $1.50  a  day ;  the  other  was  a 
boy  in  school.  She  has  had  eveiy  month  $2  worth  of  groceries  allowed 
her  from  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  She  has  also  had  one-quarter  of  a 
ton  of  coal.  This  aid  is  given  on  account  of  hard  times  and  sickness  in 
the  fJEimily.    She  received  only  3  shifts  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memo- 
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rial,  and  has  had  no  steady  work  since.    Her  prospects  for  the  winter 
are  bad,  although  the  son  has  work  at  $5  a  week. 

No.  87.  A  young  girl,  18  years  old.  An  Irish-American.  As  dress- 
maker she  had  earned  $4  a  week.  She  lived  with  her  father,  who  was 
a  day  laborer  and  had  earned  $12  a  week,  four  sisters  and  a  brother. 
The  brother  was  a  laborer,  bat  worked  unsteadily  at  $12  a  week.  They 
had  five  rooms,  and  paid  $17  a  month  rent  In  December,  1893,  they 
owed  two  months*  rent  on  account  of  the  hard  times,  the  father  and 
the  brother  being  out  of  work.  She  received  five  shifis  at  Wells  Memo- 
rial, when  she  was  discharged  because  the  father  and  brother  had  secured 
work  on  half  time.  She  worked  through  June  and  July,  was  idle  until 
November  1.  Her  prospects  are  bad  for  the  winter,  although  her  father 
supports  her  when  she  is  out  of  work.  She  left  school  at  1 8  years  of  age, 
having  learned  sewing  and  other  industrial  work  in  a  parochial  school. 
She  has  been  in  service,  but  was  found  untrained  and  shiftless. 

No.  88.  An  Iri^- American,  81  years  old.  Sirgle.  She  lived  with 
her  mother,  whom  she  supported.  They  lived  in  two  rooms,  and  paid 
$0.42  a  month  rent  She  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  but  had  worked  on 
8i>orting  goods  at  Wright  &  Ditson's,  at  $6  50  a  week.  They  have  had 
aid  from  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  every  winter  since  1878,  $2  worth  of 
groceries  and  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal  each  month.  The  wages  of 
this  young  woman  as  reported  at  the  Associated  Charities  were  from  $3 
to  $4.  Wages  as  reported  at  Wells  Memorial  were  from  $6.50  to  $7.00. 
She  had  been  out  of  work  four  weeks  in  January  of  1894,  and  received 
12  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial.  She  was  discharged  with  no  pros- 
pect of  a  place.  She  has  had  work,  however,  steadily  all  summer  in  a 
cracker  factory,  first  at  $8.50  and  then  at  $6.00  a  week.  Her  prospects 
are  good  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age,  and  has  had 
fair  industrial  training.    She  is  a  good  worker. 

No.  89.  A  German  Jew,  19  years  of  age.  Tailoress  by  trade,  at  $5 
a  week.  She  lived  with  father,  mother,  three  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
The  father  is  a  shoemaker,  and  earns  $7  a  week  when  working.  One 
brother  sells  papers,  and  earns  about  $2.50.  One  sister  is  a  tailoress  at 
$6  a  week,  and  one  is  in  a  glove  factory  at  |8  a  week.  They  had  4 
rooms,  and  paid  $18  a  month  rent.  The  shop  was  closed  and  she  was 
thrown  out  of  work  in  Januaiy,  1894.  They  had  aid  from  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  in  1894,  in  January  $2  worth  of  groceries,  and  in  February 
groceries  and  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal.  The  wage-earners  of  the 
family  were  all  out  of  work  in  the  winter  of  1894.  One  sister  received 
work  at  Bedford  street,  and  this  young  woman  received  4  shifts  of  work 
at  Wells  Memorial.  She  was  discharged  when  the  father  had  work  at 
his  own  trade  found  for  him  through  Wells  Memorial  at  $14  a  week. 
She  worked  through  June,  September  and  October  as  machine  stitcher, 
at  from  $8  to  $5  a  week,  but  was  idle  two  months  in  the  summer.  Her 
prospects  are  good,  as  others  in  the  family  are  working.  She  left  school 
at  14  years  of  age,  leamed  cooking  and  sewing.    She  had  fidr  ability. 
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No.  40.  An  Irish- American  woman,  26  years  old.  A  machine  stitcher, 
also  tailoress.  She  has  had  from  $5  to  $9  a  week.  She  lived  with  her 
mother,  who  was  dependent  npon  her  and  very  intemperate  She  had 
one  sister  in  service  at  $12  a  month,  and  another  who  was  a  milliner  and 
out  of  work.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  $14  a  month  rent.  She 
lost  her  work  in  November  of  1893,  and  received  6  shifts  of  work  at 
Wells  Memorial,  in  the  mean  time  being  sent  from  there  to  various 
places  for  sewing  by  the  day  at  $1  a  day,  or  with  a  dressmaker  at  from 
$3  to  $4  a  week.  At  the  closing  of  the  rooms  she  was  discharged  with 
no  prospects.  Through  the  summer  she  worked  irregularly  at  sewing, 
and  had  two  weeks'  cleaning  at  $4  a  week.  At  sewing  she  earned  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  day.  She  also  had  one  month's  work  in  a  rubber  factory. 
In  the  fall  she  was  thrown  out  of  employment  again,  with  no  prospects 
whatever.  She  has  been  obliged  to  put  her  mother  in  an  institution,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  her.  She  left  school  at  12  years  of  age, 
learned  sewing  in  school ;  is  a  8:ood  worker  at  her  own  trade,  and  could 
easUy  adapt  herself  to  other  occupations. 

No.  41.  A  single  woman,  Irish-American,  45  years  of  age.  She 
lived  with  her  mo^er,  84  years  of  age,  who  was  bedridden.  She  was  a 
laundress  by  trade,  and  earned  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day.  Would  have 
been  able  to  have  work  more  steadily  if  she  could  have  left  her  mother 
to  take  it  On  this  account  she  was  allowed  to  take  work  home  from 
the  Wells  Memorial  work-rooms.  She  had  6  shifts  of  work.  During 
the  summer  she  had  no  steady  work  at  all,  but  got  a  place  at  laundiy 
work  at  her  regular  pay.  Her  prospects  are  very  bad  for  the  winter,  as 
her  mother's  health  is  more  delicate  than  ever.  She  left  school  at  11 
jesiTS  of  age.  Unless  the  mother  were  put  into  an  institution,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  do  anything  else  than  at  her  own  trade.  She  is 
an  intelligent  woman,  and  has  had  good  industrial  training. 

No.  42.  A  widow  of  59  years  of  age.  An  American.  She  had  no 
trade,  but  had  worked  at  her  husband^s  trade,  upholstering.  She  lived 
with  one  son  of  28  years,  who  was  also  an  upholsterer,  and  earned  about 
(12  a  week.  They  had  four  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  f  12  a  month 
rent.  Through  the  hard  times  of  the  winter  of  1893-94  the  son  lost  his 
work,  and  their  small  savings  had  been  used  for  living  expenses.  When 
she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work  the  family  was  in  great  need, 
and  she  was  given  13  shifts  of  work.  She  has  had  no  work  through  the 
summer.  The  son  has  taken  a  place  as  janitor  at  $1  a  day  in  an  apart- 
ment house,  which  supports  them.  His  prospects  for  keeping  the  work 
are  not  good.  She  is  an  American  woman  of  unusual  intelligence,  hav- 
ing been  well  educated.  Could  adapt  herself,  if  she  were  younger,  to 
any  place  in  life. 

No.  43.  An  English  woman,  about  50  years  of  age.  Has  no  trade. 
Lives  with  her  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  in  school  and  one  at 
work.  She  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  about  $12  a  month  rent  Has 
been  helped  by  one  of  the  mission  churches  in  Eoxbury.    She  received  3 
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shifts  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memorial.  Has  had  no  work  throagh  the 
summer  except  odd  jobs  at  washing  and  cleaning.  In  the  early  summer 
had  bedding  given  her  for  three  beds.  Has  had  no  help  since,  except 
her  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Her  son  supports  her,  her  husband  having 
died  since  spring.  Has  never  been  at  school,  except  at  night-school  for 
a  short  time.  She  is  an  intelligent  woman,  clean  and  thrifty,  but  inca- 
pable of  finding  work  for  herself. 

No.  44.  A  young  girl  from  Nova  Scotia,  19  years  of  age,  of  English 
descent.  Dress-maker  by  trade.  She  lived  with  a  friend,  for  whom  she 
sewed  for  board  and  room.  She  had  served  an  apprenticeship  at  finish- 
ing with  a  dress-maker  at  $4  a  week.  Was  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  July,  1893.  She  continued  to  live  with  her  friends,  who  had  brought 
her  from  Nova  Scotia,  until  spring,  when  the  pressure  became  too  great, 
and  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  assistance.  She  had  8  shifts  of 
work,  and  was  sent  from  there  to  a  dress-maker  at  $3.50  a  week.  She 
retained  this  place  until  the  dull  times  of  the  summer,  when  she  was 
idle  three  months,  securing  another  place  for  steady  work  at  $1  a  day 
in  the  fall.  Her  prospects  for  work  aiter  the  first  of  January  are  very 
poor.  She  was  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  girl,  but  lacks  experi- 
ence. She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age.  Has  had  good  industrial  train- 
ing and  good  home  influences. 

No.  45.  A  married  woman,  35  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  She 
lived  with  her  husband  and  four  children.  Her  husband  had  been  a 
mover  of  buildings,  and  had  made  from  $10  to  $12  a  week.  They  also 
supported  his  mother,  bh  aged  woman  of  73  years.  They  lived  in  four 
rooms,  and  paid  $8  a  month  rent.  They  had  small  savings,  but  lost 
three  chUdren  in  the  fall  of  1893,  and  their  savings  were  used  for  funeral 
expenses.  The  husband^s  work  failed  him  in  December,  1893.  When 
the  woman  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work  they  owed  five  months* 
rent  and  f  10  for  groceries.  They  were  assisted  in  1887  by  the  Associated 
Charities.  The  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  had  given  groceries.  She 
had  also  been  aided  by  the  Provident  Association,  and  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  had  given  $8  worth  of  groceries  and  one-half  of  a  ton  of  coal 
since  tFanuaiy,  1894.  In  March,  1894,  they  also  gave  $2  worth  of  grocer- 
ies and  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal.  She  had  had  work  at  Bedford 
street.  She  received  at  Wells  Memorial  7  shifts  of  work.  Since  spring 
she  has  had  no  steady  work  at  all.  Has  basted  coats  for  6  cents  apiece 
for  different  tailors,  and  earned  very  small  wages.  The  Associated 
Charities  have  aided  her  again  with  shoes  and  clothing,  Denison  House 
with  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  the  family  is  still  in  need.  Tho  woman 
was  a  poor  worker,  discouraged  and  disheartened.  She  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  had  never  been  to  school  in  this  country.  It  is  an 
almost  hopeless  case. 

No.  46.  A  married  woman,  32  years  of  age.  Irish- American  She 
lived  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  laborer  at  $11  a  week  when  work- 
ing, but  who  always  had  three  months'  dull  time.    She  had  two  children, 
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I  one  of  whom  was  in  school.    They  lived  in  three  rooms,  for  which  they 

I  paid  $0  a  month  rent.    The  husband  was  thrown  out  of  work  in  the 

I  summer  of  1893,  and  had  no  steady  work  from  that  time  until  March, 

when  the  woman  applied  for  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  given 
four  shifts  of  work-relief.  At  this  time  they  owed  three  months^  rent 
Her  husband  obtained  work  from  his  old  employer,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged. She  has  had  no  steady  work  through  the  summer,  and  has  not 
needed  it.  They  are  not  sure  of  the  husband^s  keeping  his  work.  She 
never  went  to  school  in  this  country.  She  is  a  woman  of  good  average 
ability. 

No.  47.  A  single  woman,  35  years  old.  An  American.  She  lived 
with  her  mother,  who  was  a  dependent,  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was 
married ;  the  other  was  a  book-folder.  They  lived  in  6  rooms,  and  paid 
$17  a  month  rent  She  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  but  had  also  worked 
on  sporting  goods  at  $9  a  week.  She  lost  her  work  on  the  sporting 
goods  in  the  winter  of  1893,  on  account  of  the  work  being  taken  to  the 
sweating  houses  in  New  York.  She  had  saved  $50,  which  was  used  in 
living  expenses.  Received  G  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and 
secured  her  old  work  in  March  at  $9  a  week.  She  was  a  good  worker, 
quick  and  reliable  in  every  way. 

No.  48.  A  young  Danish  girl,  18  years  of  age.  Had  been  in  this 
country  for  ten  years.  She  lived  with  her  mother,  the  mother  and  father 
being  separated,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  She  had  also  two  other 
brothers  in  the  old  country.  She  had  no  trade.  Had  studied  stenogra- 
phy. The  two  brothers  who  worked  had  respectively  $14  and  |16  a 
week.  The  two  sisters  when  working  earned  f  8  each.  They  lived  in 
seven  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  $50  a  month  rent.  During  the  hard 
times  of  1893  the  whole  family  were  thrown  out  of  employment  They 
owed  for  three  months^  rent  in  December  of  1893,  when  this  girl  applied 
at  Wells  Memorial  for  work.  She  received  12  shifts  of  work-relief ;  she 
secured  a  place  with  a  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments  at  string 
winding,  for  which  she  received  $3  a  week.  Before  spring,  however, 
she  had  been  discharged  from  Wells  Memorial,  as  her  brothers  had 
obtained  work  on  half  time.  She  herself  worked  steadily  until  Novem- 
ber, with  the  exception  of  two  weeks  in  the  summer.  She  has  no  pros- 
pects of  work  now,  but,  as  the  father  and  mother  are  again  together, 
she  probably  does  not  need  it  so  much.  She  left  school  at  16  years  of 
age,  and  is  a  competent  person  in  every  way. 

No.  49.  A  young  married  woman,  23  years  of  age,  not  living  with  her 
husband,  sister  of  the  above.  She  was  a  teacher  of  the  sewing-machine, 
at  $8  a  week.  The  family  income,  as  told  above,  failing,  she  with  her 
younger  sister  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  assistance.  She  received 
7  shifts  of  work,  when  she  was  placed  with  a  dress-maker  at  f  4  a  week. 
Was  not  able  to  keep  this  place,  and  returned  to  Wells  Memorial  and 
received  one  shift  of  work,  when  she  secured  her  old  work  on  half  time 
at  |5  a  week.    She  had  work  through  the  summer,  but  in  the  fall  was 
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thrown  out  again.  With  her  mother  and  two  sisters  has  begun  a  busi- 
ness of  manicuring  and  massage  treatment,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
able  to  build  up  a  business.  She  left  school  at  16  years  of  age,  has  had 
good  industrial  training  as  well  as  a  musical  education,  and  is  a  fine 
worker  in  every  way. 

No.  60.  A  young  widow,  80  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  She 
lived  in  two  rooms,  for  which  she  paid  111-02  a  month  rent  She  had 
no  trade.  Worked  out  by  the  day.  Had  worked  in  a  cordage  factory, 
and  earned  f9  a  week.  She  had  saved  (100  during  a  period  of  two 
years,  but  had  used  it  up  in  living  expenses.  She  had  7  shifts  of  work- 
relief  at  Wells  Memorial.  Had  no  steady  work  through  tlie  summer. 
In  the  fall  she  secured  a  place  at  cleaning  in  a  theatre  at  $5  a  week,  with 
good  prospects  of  keeping  it  through  the  winter.  She  is  a  moderately 
good  worker,  but  not  suited  to  any  other  kind  of  work  than  cleaning  or 
domestic  service. 

No.  51.  A  Russian  Jewess,  16  years  of  age.  Single.  She  lived  with 
her  mother,  who  was  a  dependent,  two  brothers,  and  one  sister  w^ho  was 
in  school.  The  brothers  were  tailors,  and  had  earned  respectively  $10 
and  f  17  a  week  when  working.  They  lived  in  two  rooms,  and  paid 
114.08  a  month  rent  She  had  saved  $35,  but  had  used  it  in  living 
expenses  when  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work-relief.  The 
brothers  were  both  idle.  She  received  three  shifts  of  work-relief,  when 
one  of  the  brothers  began  to  work  on  half  time.  She  was  idle  through 
the  summer.  Had  work  for  three  months  in  the  fall,  and  was  again 
thrown  out  She  had  (3  a  week  as  a  tailoress,  her  own  trade.  Her 
prospects  are  bad  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age, 
was  taught  sewing  in  school.  Being  a  Jewess,  she  could  not  very  well 
enter  domestic  service,  the  only  resource  left  her  when  her  trade  fails. 

No.  52.  A  single  woman,  35  years  old.  Irish-American.  A  dress- 
maker by  trade.  She  lived  alone,  had  one  room,  for  which  she  paid 
tl.75  a  week.  She  had  had  f6  a  week  when  working.  At  the  time  she 
applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work-relief  she  was  owing  for  rent  $15. 
She  had  help  from  the  Provident  Association  in  February,  1894.  She 
received  9  shifts  of  work-relief,  when  she  secured  a  place  with  a  dress- 
maker by  her  own  efforts.  Through  the  summer  she  was  idle  about 
half  the  time.  When  working,  her  pay  was  at  the  rate  of  (7  a  week. 
She  has  three  days*  work  a  week  at  present,  and  her  prospects  are  good 
so  far  as  she  is  able  to  say.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age,  is  an 
intelligent  woman  in  every  way,  but  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  any 
work  other  than  sewing. 

No.  53.  A  married  woman,  35  years  of  age.  She  lived  with  her  hus- 
band and  six  children.  Her  husband  had  been  a  cook,  at  f  8  a  week. 
He  never  worked  steadily,  staying  in  a  place  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
then  leaving  it,  owing  partly  to  his  health.  She  had  no  trade,  had  lived 
in  service  before  her  marriage,  at  |i  a  week.    They  had  only  one  i*uom. 
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for  which  they  paid  f  1  a  week  rent.  She  had  been  reeeiving  help  from 
the  neighbors,  doing  odd  jobs  In  return  for  food.  The  Associated  Chari- 
ties hud  also  provided  shoes  for  tlie  children,  and  other  help.  At  the 
time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  they  owed  21  weeks*  rent  She 
was  given  8  shifts  of  work,  and,  it  being  near  her  confinement,  she  was 
also  provided  with  an  outfit  and  a  place  secured  for  her  in  the  New 
England  Hospital  in  May,  her  husband  having  died  meanwhile.  In  the 
fall  she  had  cleaning  at  fl  ft  day.  This  winter  she  has  had  groceries 
and  clothing  given  her.  Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  the  winter. 
She  is  a  woman  of  good  intelligence,  was  in  school  until  the  age  of  13, 
but  is  shiftless  and  unable  to  look  after  her  own  interests.  She  would 
not  be  willlBg  to  go  into  service,  which  is  the  only  thing  she  is  fit  for, 
because  she  would  have  to  put  her  baby  in  a  home.  She  has  had  help 
from  a  sister  as  well  as  from  the  regular  agencies. 

Ko.  54.  A  young  girl,  16  years  of  age.  An  Irish- American.  She  lived 
with  her  father  and  mother,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  The  father  was 
a  laborer  at  {12  a  week  when  he  was  working.  The  mother  had  been  an 
umbrella  maker,  and  earned  from  $4  to  $5  when  working.  One  of  the 
brothers  was  a  clerk  at  f  4  a  week,  and  the  other  had  odd  jobs  irregularly 
for  small  pay.  They  had  four  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  #16.25  a  month 
rent.  The  young  girl  herself  had  worked  in  a  canning  factory,  where  she 
labelled  bottles  at  fS  a  week,  having  four  months*  dull  time  always. 
All  the  wage-earners  of  the  family  were  out  of  work  at  the  same  time 
during  the  business  depression.  She  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for 
work-relief,  and  received  three  shifts  of  work,  when  she  was  transferred 
to  Miss  Gardner^s  sewing-room.  She  had  steady  work  through  the  sum- 
mer at  umbrella  sewing  at  $6  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  good.  She 
left  school  at  14  years  of  age.  Is  an  intelligent  and  oonsdentions  young 
woman.  It  would  be  better  for  her,  perhaps,  if  she  were  willing  to  go 
into  service. 

No.  55.  A  young  married  woman,  85  years  of  age.  Irish-American. 
Her  husband  had  deserted  her.  She  had  tiiree  rooms,  for  which  she  paid 
$12  a  month  rent.  She  was  anxious  to  keep  the  home  in  case  her  husband 
should  return.  She  let  two  furnished  rooms,  for  which  she  received  f5 
a  week.  At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work  she  was 
in  debt  |15.  She  received  2  shifts  of  work.  She  had  been  a  tailoress 
before  her  maniage.  Had  no  work  at  all  during  the  summer.  Her  hus- 
band has  returned  to  her,  and  she  is  being  supported  by  him.  She  left 
school  at  14  years  of  age.  Had  learned  to  sew  a  little  in  school.  She  was 
not  a  very  good  worker,  but  tried  very  hard,  inexperience  being  her 
chief  fault. 

No.  56.  A  widow,  47  years  of  age,  an  American.  She  was  a  tailoress 
by  trade,  earning  from  $8  to  $10  a  week.  She  was  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1803  on  account  of  the  business  depression.  She 
lived  with  one  sister,  whose  husband  had  steady  work,  aud  made  a  home 
for  his  wife  and  sister-in-law.    She  received  5  shifts  of  work-relief  at 
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Wells  lilcmorial,  and  was  discharged  as  being  less  needy  than  many 
others  who  were  constantly  applying  for  work-relief.  She  has  not  had 
steady  vfovk  through  the  summer,  but  in  October  got  a  place  at  $4  a  week 
on  half  time.  Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  steady  work  through  the 
winter.  She  left  school  at  1 4  yeai*s  of  age.  Was  a  competent  person 
in  every  way,  feels  above  domestic  work,  and  would  be  unwilling  to 
leave  home  should  her  own  trade  fail  her. 


Ko.  57.  A  married  woman,  46  years  of  age.  American.  She  lived 
with  her  husband.  She  had  a  married  daughter  who  was  away  from 
home  and  gave  her  no  assistance.  The  husband  was  a  baker.  They 
had  one  furnished  room,  for  which  they  paid  t2.25  a  week.  When  she 
applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  relief  the  husband  was  ill,  and  they  owed 
6  weeks'  rent.  She  received  8  shifts  of  work-relief,  and  was  discharged 
with  no  prospect  of  work.  She  stiniggled  along  through  the  summer, 
and  late  in  the  summer  they  moved  to  Providence,  where  the  husband 
and  she  both  received  work  in  a  bakery,  and  are  getting  along  well.  She 
was  a  superior  person  in  every  way. 

No.  68.  A  young  girl,  17  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  She  lived 
with  her  father,  mother  and  three  sisters.  The  father  was  a  laborer, 
earning  |12  a  week  when  working.  One  sister  did  pantry  work  at  the 
Providence  Depot  for  13  a  week,  one  sister  was  in  service  at  |4  a  week, 
and  the  other  in  school.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  f  3.50  a  week 
rent.  She  had  worked  at  R.  H.  White's  as  salesgirl  at  (3  a  week.  Had 
never  had  steady  work.  At  Wells  Memorial  she  was  given  5  shifts  of 
work,  and  was  sent  to  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
to  register  for  housework,  as  she  was  considered  better  fitted  for  that 
than  anything  else.  She  also  received  a  little  help  from  the  Bedford 
street  work-rooms.  In  the  summer  she  had  three  months' work  as  sales- 
girl at  13  a  week,  and  pantry  work  at  $4  a  week.  She  left  school  at  14 
years  of  age ;  has  had  very  little  industrial  training.  She  says  that  she 
is  'willing  to  go  into  service,  although  her  father  at  present  supports 
her.    She  is  not  a  trained  worker  in  any  line. 

Ko.  59.  A  widow,  40  years  of  age,  from  Newfoundland.  She  lived 
with  a  son  and  daughter,  the  son  a  teamster  at  83  a  week,  the  daughter 
an  errand  girl  at  $2.50  a  week.  They  had  two  rooms,  for  which  they 
paid  $7.58  a  month  rent  She  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  and  had  earned 
$0  50  a  week,  the  work  not  being  regular.  She  lost  her  work  through 
the  hard  times  in  December,  1898,  and  at  that  time  the  family  owed  for 
two  months'  rent  and  a  grocery  bill  of  $7.  She  received  12  shifts  of 
work-relief  at  Wells  Memorial.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Prorident  Association  had  also  aided  in  December  and  February  with 
shoes  and  clothing.  The  daughter  received  work-relief  at  Bedford 
street.  By  her  own  efifbrts  she  secured  work  at  her  own  trade,  and  has 
been  employed  steadily  through  the  summer  and  until  the  middle  of 
November  at  $2  a  week  only.    She  has  bad  prospects  for  getting  work 
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herself  during  the  winter,  but,  as  the  son  is  working,  they  probably  will 
not  suffer.  She  left  school  at  13  years  of  age,  and  has  had  little  indus- 
trial training. 

No.  60.  A  widow,  40  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  She  lived  with 
her  six  children.  One  girl  was  a  tailoress  and  earned  $9,  another  $6, 
and  another  who  was  an  errand  girl  earned  $3.50  a  week,  all  working 
irregularly.  The  other  three  children  were  in  school.  They  had  four 
roomsy  and  paid  $J}  a  week  rent.  During  the  hard  times  of  1893  they 
owed  two  months*  rent,  830  for  groceries  and  $dO  for  the  husband^s 
funeral  expenses.  She  received  G  shifts  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memo- 
rial. She  has  had  no  steady  work  through  the  summer,  but  her  children 
have  had  work.  She  left  school  at  1-4  years  of  age,  was  educated  in  a 
convent,  and  learned  sewing,  embroidery  and  all  kinds  of  domestic 
work.    She  was  a  fair  work-woman. 

Nos.  61  and  62.  A  mother  of  about  43  and  a  daughter  of  17  years  of 
age.  Irish-Americans.  There  were  two  other  children.  The  mother 
was  a  widow.  She  had  done  laundry  work  at  f  1.50  a  day.  The  daugh- 
ter had  done  bottling  and  had  also  worked  in  a  book  bindery.  Had 
earned  from  f  4  to  $4.50  a  week ;  had  never  worked  steadily.  They  lived 
in  three  rooms,  and  paid  13.50  a  week  rent  One  of  the  children  was  a 
boy  in  school,  the  other,  a  girl,  had  worked  in  a  candy  factory  at  f  3  a 
week,  and  had  also  done  housework.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  had 
helped  them  with  groceries  and  coal  in  1800  and  again  in  1894,  and  they 
had  also  been  aided  privately  with  money  to  pay  three  months^  rent 
They  owed  $90  for  rent  when  the  mother  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for 
work.  Very  soon  after  she  broke  her  arm,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  work.  The  daughter  had  9  shifts  of  the  work-relief,  when  her  mother 
secured  work  in  a  laundry.  The  daughter  has  had  steady  work  since 
spring,  labelling  bottles  at  |4  a  week.  The  mother  also  had  work  in 
the  fall  in  a  laundry  at  |8  a  week,  having  been  idle  three  montiis  in  the 
summer.  They  are  conscientious  and  reliable  people,  but  the  children 
are  none  of  them  strong  physically,  and  will  probably  not  be  able  to  do 
steady  or  hard  work  of  any  kind. 

No.  63.  A  young  woman,  25  years  of  age.  Single.  Lived  with  her 
mother,  who  is  a  dependent,  and  two  brothers.  Tliey  had  four  unfur- 
nished rooms,  for  which  they  paid  89  a  month  rent  One  of  the  brothers 
a  laborer,  and  the  other  a  carpenter,  earned  15  and  $8  a  week  respect- 
ively. In  the  winter  of  1893  they  were  all  idle  at  the  same  time.  This 
woman,  who  had  been  a  dress-maker  and  able  to  earn  $9  a  week  when 
she  had  work,  was  given  one  week's  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she 
was  sent  to  another  place  for  machine  stitching.  She  did  piece  work, 
and  earned  from  S5  to  $7  a  week,  having  had  work  half  time  all  the 
time,  and  steady  during  the  fall.  Her  prospects  are  not  good,  how- 
ever, for  steady  work  through  the  fall.  She  left  school  at  14  years  of 
age,  and  had  good  industrial  training.    Has  good  average  ability. 
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No.  64.  A  young  girl,  20  years  of  age,  an  American  with  some  col- 
ored blood.  She  had  no  mother,  and  her  father  was  an  invalid  and  a 
dependent  upon  relatives.  She  had  not  been  with  her  father  for  some 
time.  She  had  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  an  invalid  and  a  depend- 
ent, the  other  two  working ;  one,  a  drummer,  earning  about  (50  a  month, 
the  other,  a  post-office  clerk,  at  |50  a  month.  Until  a  year  ago  they  had 
all  lived  together ;  then,  on  account  of  the  hard  times,  the  family  was 
broken  up.  This  young  girl,  with  a  sister  whom  she  was  trying  to  keep 
in  school,  had  a  little  home  together,  one  room,  for  which  they  paid  |1.50 
a  week.  They  were  befriended  by  the  ladies  of  the  Dorothea  Dix 
House,  who  sent  her  to  Wells  Memorial,  where  she  was  given  12  shifts 
of  work,  and  then  placed  with  a  dress-maker.  She  worked  about  half 
time  through  the  summer  at  |4.50  a  week.  She  has  had  no  steady  work 
this  fall.  Her  friends  are  endeavoring  to  give  her  a  course  in  book- 
keeping, as  she  has  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  this  business. 

No.  65.  A  widow,  40  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  She  was  a 
dress  and  cloak  maker,  also  tailoress,  earning  on  an  average  (5  a  week 
when  working.  Her  husband  had  been  dead  nine  years.  She  had  two 
sisters  and  two  brothers  who  were  unable  to  help  her.  Her  employer 
closed  up  his  business  on  account  of  the  hard  times,  and  she  was  thrown 
out  of  work  in  December,  1893.  Applying  at  Wells  Memorial,  she 
was  allowed  to  take  home  work  for  awhile,  being  in  delicate  health,  and 
then,  the  factory  inspectors  closing  up  that  department  of  the  work- 
relief,  arrangements  were  made  for  taking  her  into  the  rooms,  and  she 
received  9  shifts  of  work  there.  She  was  also  aided  to  shoes  and  a  little 
clothing.  Had  paid  %5M  a  month  rent,  and  when  she  came  to  Wells 
Memorial  owed  a  bill  for  provisions  and  groceries.  She  had  no  steady 
work  during  the  summer,  having  only  occasional  days^  work  at  sewing, 
at  fl  a  day.  She  had  never  been  at  school  in  this  country,  having  come 
here  when  she  was  grown  up,  but  she  had  been  to  a  sewing  school,  and 
had  learned  all  kinds  of  fine  sewing.  Her  prospects  are  very  bad  for 
the  winter.  She  is  in  delicate  health,  and  unable  to  do  any  kind  of  hard 
work. 

No.  66.  A  young  English  girl  from  Nova  Scotia,  26  years  of  age.  A 
dress-maker,  who  usually  earned  |7  a  week.  She  had  earned  as  much  as 
tl2  a  week  in  a  first-class  dress-maker's  establishment.  She  had  one 
furnished  room,  for  which  she  paid  (2.50  a  week  rent  She  was  thro-vvn 
out  of  employment  during  the  dull  times,  and  at  Wells  Memorial  re- 
ceived 11  shifts  of  the  work-relief,  being  employed  a  part  of  that  lime  as 
cutter.  She  was  also  sent  from  there  to  dilTcrent  places,  where  she  had 
engagements  of  from  one  day  to  a  week,  at  (1.50  a  day  for  dress  cutting 
and  scamsti*ess  work.  At  the  closing  of  the  rooms  she  had  no  prospect 
of  work,  but  she  has  through  her  own  efforf^  secured  work  for  about 
half  the  time  at  (1  a  day  for  seamstress  work  and  (2.50  a  day  when  dress 
cutting.  She  has  had  work  in  Boston  and  in  the  suburbs,  and  also  in 
Lynn.  Her  prospects  are  fair  for  remunerative  work  through  the 
winter,  and  it  was  her  own  choice  to  spend  two  months  in  idleness  in 
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tho  summer.  She  is  in  every  way  a  first-class  worker,  but  her  dispo- 
sition is  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  positions.  She 
is  unreliable  and  very  hasty,  and  her  troubles  all  come  through  her 
own  ungovernable  disposition. 

No.  67.  A  young  girl,  16  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived  with 
her  mother,  one  brother  and  two  sisters.  Had  three  rooms,  for  which 
they  paid  $8  a  month.  The  mother  worked  out  by  the  day,  and  earned 
from  $5  to  $6  a  week.  One  sister  worked  at  pantr)r  work,  earning  about 
$1  a  week.  She  had  been  a  seamstress,  earning  $1  a  day.  Her  woik 
had  been  irregular.  The  family  had  at  one  time  $700  accumulated  dur- 
ing a  period  often  years.  This  sum  had  been  consumed  in  doctors'  bills 
and  living  expenses,  and  during  periods  of  unemployment.  At  the  time 
she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  woii-relief  they  owed  two  months* 
rent.  She  received  10  shifts  of  work,  when  she  was  discharged  to  secure 
a  position  through  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  if 
possible,  for  housework.  Her  sister  had  also  registered  for  housework, 
and  had  been  told  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  into  service.  The 
sister  had  work  from  Miss  Gardner's  sewing-rooms.  She  had  work 
steadily  through  the  summer  after  the  first  of  July  as  a  machine  operator, 
and  later  as  a  waitress  in  a  summer  hotel.  She  earned  $4  a  week  as 
waitress,  and  from  $5  to  $8  a  week  on  the  machine.  She  left  school  at 
1  i  years  of  age.  Is  an  intelligent  person,  reliable  in  her  work,  and  con- 
scientious. She  would  probably  be  better  contented  in  house  work  if 
stronger  physically.  After  living  in  service  for  a  month  or  two  she 
becomes  very  tired,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  rest. 

No.  G8.  A  woman  31  years  of  age,  from  Wales.  She  lived  with  her 
mother,  who  was  a  dependent,  and  one  sister.  They  had  three  rooms, 
and  paid  $8  a  month  rent  They  had  about  $100  in  savings,  which  (hey 
spent  for  living  expenses.  At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial 
for  work  they  owed  two  months'  rent.  She  had  been  out  of  work  for 
five  months,  on  account  of  the  hard  times.  She  had  been  a  tailoress, 
and  earned  from  $7  to  $8.50  a  week.  She  received  5  shifts  of  work  at 
Wells  Memorial,  and  was  sent  to  a  place  as  machine  stitcher,  where  she 
was  to  have  $1  a  day.  She  was  not  able  to  keep  this  place.  She  also  had 
work  at  Bedford  street  during  three  weeks.  Since  spring  she  has  been 
working  on  half  time  at  her  own  trade.  She  is  a  woman  of  moderate 
intelligence  and  a  fair  worker. 

Nos.  GO  and  70.  Two  sisters,  18  and  24  years  of  age.  Irish- Americans. 
Single.  They  had  one  brother  and  two  sisters.  The  brother,  a  laborer, 
earned  $6  a  week.  The  sisters,  shirt-makers,  worked  at  $4  a  week,  with 
four  months'  dull  time  generally.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  $8.50 
a  month  rent.  These  two  sisters  had  both  been  shirt-makers,  earning, 
one  from  $3  to  $5  a  week,  and  the  other  $4.50  on  an  average.  They 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  one  in  June  and  the  other  in  Jan- 
uary, on  account  of  the  hard  times.  At  Wells  Memorial  they  received 
6  and  6  shifts  of  work-relief,  when  by  their  own  efforts  they  secured 
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work  at  their  own  trade.  One  has  had  only  odd  jobs  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  other  has  gone  into  domestic  service.  They  are  girls  of 
good  ability,  and  if  thrown  out  in  one  employment  would  turn  to  another. 

No.  71.  A  married  woman,  2*3  years  of  age.  Scotch.  She  lived  with 
her  husband  and  three  children.  The  children  were  all  in  school.  They 
had  three  rooms,  and  paid  98  a  month  rent.  The  husband,  who  was  a 
steam- fitter  and  had  steady  work  generally  at  $10  a  week,  was  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  account  of  the  hard  times.  She  had  worked  at 
Bedford  street,  but  was  discharged  from  there  when  she  was  accepted 
at  Wells  Memorial,  where  she  received  4  shifts  of  work,  being  dis- 
charged at  the  closing  of  the  rooms  with  no  prospect  of  work.  Through 
the  summer,  till  fall,  she  worked  in  a  restaurant  at  tS.50  a  week,  the 
husband  not  having  steady  work.  Her  prospects  are  good  now,  as  her 
husband  has  secured  work  at  his  own  trade.  She  is  a  capable  woman, 
and  reliable  in  her  work. 

No.  72.  A  married  woman,  35  years  old,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Lived 
with  her  husband  and  six  children.  Her  husband  was  a  laborer,  earning 
$10  a  week  and  generally  having  steady  work.  In  the  winter  of  1893 
he  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  they  got  behind  on  their  rent 
They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  $0.75  a  month.  Her  brother,  who 
boarded  with  her,  paid  $4.50  a  week  for  his  board,  which  was  all  they 
had  to  depend  upon.  The  brother  was  thrown  out  of  work  by  an  acci- 
dent. This  woman  was  given  4  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial.  She 
was  discharged  at  the  closing  of  the  rooms,  with  no  prospect  of  a  place. 
Has  had  odd  jobs  only  in  cleaning  and  washing,  and  sometimes  sewing, 
earning  small  pay.  Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  the  winter.  She 
was  a  conscientious  but  not  a  veiy  intelligent  person. 

No.  73.  A  married  woman,  50  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  She 
has  two  sons,  who  are  married  with  families  of  their  own  to  support, 
and  a  husband,  an  iron  moulder,  earning  $13.50  a  week  when  working. 
On  account  of  tlio  hard  times  the  factory  where  he  was  employed  was 
closed.  He  had  been  out  of  work  since  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
when  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial.  They  had  from  time  to  time  had 
savings,  which  they  had  consumed  in  living  expenses.  She  had  8  shifts 
of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  discharged  with  no  prospect  of 
work  at  the  closing  of  the  rooms.  Has  had  no  work  at  all  through  the 
summer,  but  her  husband  had  secured  work  at  his  own  trade,  and  her 
prospects  for  a  comfortable  winter  are  good. 

No.  74.  A  married  woman  of  27  years.  Irish-American.  Lived  with 
her  husband  and  two  children,  the  children  in  schooL  Her  husband  was 
a  laborer,  earning  $10  a  week.  During  the  hard  times  of  1893-94  he 
was  idle  one  month  in  summer  and  from  Cliristmas  till  April.  They  had 
three  unfurnished  rooms,  and  paid  $6  a  week  rent  They  h<ad  small 
savings,  about  $30,  which  they  spent  while  he  was  idle,  and  at  the  time 
she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  they  owed  for  four  months^  rent    She 
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had  1 1  shifts  of  work-relief,  and  was  discharged  in  the  early  spring,  as 
the  husband  had  secared  a  few  days*  work  at  the  rate  of  f  10  a  week. 
During  the  summer  she  worked  irregularly  in  a  restaurant  Her  hus> 
band  has  been  sick  and  they  have  been  in  some  distress,  but  have  received 
no  aid  from  the  agencies. 

No.  75.  A  widow,  89  years  of  ago.  An  American.  She  has  two  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  in  the  Lyman  Reform  School.  She  had  four  rooms, 
and  paid  $12  a  month  rent  Her  mother  also  lived  with  her,  and  was  a 
dependent.  She  had  worked  in  a  printing  office,  and  earned  from  |3  to 
$3.50  a  week.  Was  thrown  out  of  employment  in  December,  1893,  when 
she  owed  for  three  weeks'  rent  She  received  5  shifts  of  work-relief 
at  Wells  MemoriaL  She  also  had  work  at  Bedford  street  The  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  bad  aided  them  in  January  and  February,  189-i. 
The  Howard  Benevolent  Society  had  given  one  ton  of  coal.  The  Provi- 
dent Association  had  given  clothing  and  rubbers,  and  the  Boxbury  Society 
had  given  clothing.  Besides  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  she  asked  for 
clothing  and  was  referred  to  Berkeley  Temple.  At  Bedford  street  she 
had  only  9  days'  work,  and  was  dependent  upon  a  sister  who  was  in  no 
condition  to  help  her  at  that  time*  At  the  closing  of  the  rooms  she  was 
discharged  with  no  prospect  of  work,  but  referred  to  the  Episcopal  City 
Mission.  She  had  no  steady  work  through  the  summer,  and  has  been 
dependent  upon  her  sister.  She  is  in  delicate  health,  and  will  probably 
be  in  great  need  before  the  winter  is  over. 

No.  76.  An  Irish-American,  33  years  of  age.  Has  a  husband,  who 
has  not  been  with  her  recently,  and  two  children  at  school.  Had  three 
rooms,  rent  $5  a  week.  She  is  a  tailoress  by  trade,  and  had  earned  $7 
a  week  when  in  work.  She  was  thrown  out  during  the  dull  times  of  1893, 
and  was  in  debt  for  about  two  months'  rent  She  had  one  shift  of  work 
at  Bedford  street,  and  then  was  taken  at  Wells  Memorial,  where  she 
had  four  shifts  of  work,  then  securing  employment  at  her  own 
trade  at  the  rate  of  $7  a  week.  She  had  no  steady  work  through  the 
summer,  and  her  prospects  for  the  winter  are  not  good.  She  has  had 
no  industrial  training,  and  at  Wells  Memorial  was  found  a  poor  worker. 

No.  77.  An  American  woman,  85  years  old.  Separated  from  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  drunkard.  She  had  one  boy  8  years  old.  Had  one 
room,  for  which  she  paid  $2  a  week.  Was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  earning 
75  cents  a  day  when  working.  She  was  thrown  out  in  December, 
1893,  on  account  of  the  business  depression.  Received  9  shifts  of 
work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  was  discharged,  having  found  a 
place  by  her  own  efforts.  She  had  odd  jobs  only  through  the  summer  at 
seamstress  work,  at  $3  and  $3.60  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  not  good 
for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  17  years  of  age.  Had  no  industrial 
training.  Has  had  help  only  from  her  parents.  Was  a  good  worker, 
and  conscientious. 

Nos.  78  and  79.  Two  sisters  from  Nova  Scotia.  Thev  lived  with 
their  mother,  one  brother  and  one  sister ;  their  father,  an  intemperate 
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man,  was  on  the  Island.  They  had  fonr  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  $16 
a  month  rent  A  brother  was  studying  to  be  a  druggist ;  had  $8  a  week 
when  he  was  paid.  Of  the  two  sisters,  one  17  and  one  20  years  old,  one 
was  a  dress-maker  and  the  other  had  been  in  service.  The  dress-maker 
received  $6  a  week  and  the  girl  in  service  $2M.  They  received  4  and 
6  shifts  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memorial.  The  young  girl  who  had 
been  in  service  was  discharged  because  she  refused  to  take  a  place  that 
was  found  for  her  through  Wells  Memorial.  The  other  was  discharged 
on  securing  a  place  at  dress-making  at  $4  a  week.  One  has  had  steady 
work,  in  service  a  part  of  the  time  and  in  a  candy  factory  the  other  part, 
at  $3  and  $4  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  good.  The  other  was  idle 
three  months  in  summer,  but  got  work  again  in  the  fall  with  a  dress- 
maker at  $5  a  week,  with  fair  prospects  of  keeping  it  They  are  intelli- 
gent girls  f  left  school  at  14  years  of  age ;  had  good  industrial  training. 

No.  80.  A  yoong  married  woman,  23  years  old.  American.  She 
lived  with  her  husband,  who  had  been  a  waiter  at  the  Parker  House  at 
$12  a  week.  They  had  one  room,  for  which  they  paid  (10.83  a  month. 
They  became  embarrassed  in  the  summer  of  1893,  as  he  had  hard  work 
to  keep  a  place,  on  account  of  inability.  She  received  9  shifts  of  work 
at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  sent  from  there  from  time  to  time  for  days* 
work  at  private  houses.  She  lived  in  service  before  her  marriage,  and 
had  (3  a  week.  She  was  discharged  to  take  a  place  in  service  tempo- 
rarily until  her  husband  could  secure  work.  She  had  no  work  through 
the  summer,  but  her  husband  has  steady  work  at  |1  a  day.  She  has 
good  prospects,  and  is  a  woman  of  fair  intelligence  and  ability. 

No.  81.  A  married  woman.  Irish-American.  Lived  with  her  hus- 
band and  four  children.  Her  husband  was  thrown  out  of  work  through 
the  hard  times,  and  she  was  given  temx>orary  work  at  Wells  Memorial. 
She  was  discharged  as  her  husband  found  some  work  by  his  own  efforts 
and  has  worked  steadily  all  summer.  Through  the  summer  she  has  had 
one  day's  work  a  week,  at  fl  a  day.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  win- 
ter work.  She  is  a  woman  of  fair  intelligence.  Left  school  at  12  years 
of  age. 

No.  82.  A  young  girl,  19  years  old.  Just  come  from  Nova  Scotia. 
She  lived  with  an  aunt,  who  was  a  widow,  and  who  gave  her  board  and 
lodging  while  she  was  learning  her  trade.  She  was  a  seamstress,  and 
was  not  embarrassed  when  she  came  to  Wells  Memorial,  but  took  that 
opportunity  of  securing  some  work.  She  received  2  shifts  of  work,  and 
was  discharged  as  not  needing  it  She  had  work  through  the  summer, 
with  the  exception  of  July,  with  a  dress-maker,  at  from  (2  to  f  4  a  week. 
Her  prospects  are  good  for  the  winter,  although  she  was  thrown  out  for 
a  while  in  November.  Had  no  industrial  training  in  school,  but  had 
been  in  school  till  16  years  of  age.  Was  a  girl  of  good  ability  in  every 
way. 

No.  83.  A  woman  82  years  of  age,  who  lived  with  her  husband.  They 
were  English  people.    He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  had  |8  a  week  in 
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best  times  and  steady  work.  They  had  only  one  famished  room,  for 
which  they  paid  f  10.83  a  month,  rent  At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells 
Memorial  for  work  her  husband  had  one  day*8  work  a  week.  They  were 
owing  t^  for  rent.  She  received  13  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial, 
and  was  discharged  with  no  prospects  of  work.  Has  had  no  work  through 
the  summer,  but  has  not  needed  it,  as  her  husband  has  had  steady  employ- 
ment. Her  prospects  are  good  for  the  winter.  She  lives  with  a  sister, 
and  helps  with  the  housework  as  part  payment  for  her  boanL  She  left 
school  at  15  years  of  age,  and  is  a  smart,  ambitious  woman. 

No.  84.  An  Irish-American,  18  years  of  age.  Lived  with  an  aunt, 
vrho  had  brought  her  up,  her  parents  being  both  dead.  The  aunt  was  a 
shoe  stitcher,  and  had  from  |10  to  $12  a  week.  The  aunt  had  a  son  who 
worked  in  a  bicycle  factory  at  |8  a  week.  He  lost  his  work  in  December. 
They  had  five  rooms,  and  paid  |15  a  month  rent  This  young  girl  had 
been  a  milliner^s  apprentice,  and  had  given  five  months^  time.  She 
received  8  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  sent  to  register  at 
the  Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  but  refused  to  tike  a 
place,  when  she  was  discharged  from  Wells  Memorial.  In  June  she 
secured  work  at  the  millinery  trade,  at  from  |2  to  1 1^  a  week.  Her  work 
has  been  steady  with  the  exception  of  August  and  part  of  November. 
Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  steady  work  this  winter,  but  her  aunt  has 
work,  and  she  will  probably  be  taken  care  of.  She  will  not  leave  home 
to  go  into  service,  as  she  is  ambitious  to  learn  a  trade.  Is  a  girl  of  good 
intelligence.    Left  school  at  14  years  of  age. 

No.  85.  Young  girl,  18  years  old.  Irish-American.  Lived  with  an 
aunt  and  two  cousins.  The  same  family  as  the  above.  She  had  worked 
in  a  candy  factory,  and  earned  14.50  a  week,  being  idle  five  months  gen- 
erally. She  lost  her  work  in  the  business  depression,  applied  at  Wells 
Memorial  and  had  10  shifts  of  work.  Discharged  with  no  prospect  of 
a  place.  Had  no  work  at  all  through  the  summer,  and  her  prospects 
are  not  good  for  securing  work  this  winter.  She  left  school  at  16  years 
of  age,  had  learned  sewing  in  school,  and  was  a  good  worker.  She 
would  be  incapable  of  taking  a  place  in  serrice  on  account  of  a  physical 
deformity,  which,  however,  does  not  aflfect  her  health  particularly. 

No.  86.  A  woman  25  years  old,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Lived  with  her 
mother  and  step-father.  They  had  a  suite  of  5  rooms,  at  $25  a  month, 
and  let  one  room,  receiving  SG  a  month.  The  father  was  a  painter  by 
trade,  and  had  no  prospects  of  work  tlirough  the  winter.  The  mother 
had  worked  in  a  laundr}'.  When  she  came  to  Wells  Memorial  they 
owed  f  17  rent.  She  received  3  shifts  of  work,  and  then  secured  work  in 
her  own  trade  as  tailoress.  Through  the  summer  worked  on  half  time 
as  a  laundress  at  the  rate  of  $7  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  good  for 
steady  work.  She  is  an  intelligent  woman.  Left  school  at  14  years  of 
age.  Was  taught  industrial  work,  and  would  probably  do  well  ia  ser- 
vice and  could  always  got  a  good  place,  but  she  prefers  to  stay  at 
home. 
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No.  87.  A  married  woman,  44  years  of  age,  molJier  of  the  above. 
She  had  worked  in  a  laundry,  at  from  |4  to  $5  a  week.  Was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  work  on  account  of  sickness.  She  received  10  shifts  of  work 
at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  left  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  to  nurse  a  sick 
relative.  Had  no  steady  work  through  the  summer  because  of  illness. 
Her  prospects  are  not  good,  although  she  has  let  her  room  and  the 
daughter  is  working  on  half  time  and  the  husband  is  also  working  at 
present 

No.  88.  A  British-American,  45  years  old.  She  lived  alone  in  one 
room,  for  which  she  paid  $2.25  a  week.  Is  a  dress-maker  by  trade,  and 
in  her  younger  years  had  worked  in  first-class  places  with  wages  from 
$9  to  (18  a  week.  She  was  thrown  out  of  work  in  November,  1893,  on 
account  of  the  hard  times.  Had  never  saved  anything,  in  spite  of  always 
having  received  good  pay.  She  received  10  shifts  of  work  at  Wells 
Memorial,  and  was  discharged  at  the  closing  of  the  rooms,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  work.  She  had  work,  but  not  steadily,  on  half  time  through 
June,  July,  August,  September,  October  and  November,  at  $2  a  day  for 
cutting  and  fitting  and  tl*50  a  day  for  finishing,  in  her  own  trade.  Her 
prospects  were  good  until  Christmas,  and  then  she  expected  to  be  thrown 
out  and  have  only  odd  jobs.  She  left  school  at  1 6  years  of  age ;  had  no 
industrial  training  except  in  her  own  trade.    Was  a  good  work-woman* 

No.  89.  A  young  girl,  18  years  of  age.  British- American.  She  lived 
with  her  fatlier,  mother,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  One  sister  was 
at  home,  the  other  in  service.  The  two  brothers  were  still  in  school. 
Her  father  was  a  watch-maker  by  trade,  and  capable  of  earning  tl8  a 
week,  but  he  was  intemperate,  and  of  very  little  assistance  at  home. 
The  mother  worked  at  some  sort  of  domestic  work  in  a  school,  for  which 
she  received  $4  a  week.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  f 2  a  week 
rent.  She  had  served  as  an  attendant  in  a  doctor^s  office  for  ^3  a  week, 
having  no  trade.  They  had  had  some  aid  from  the  Provident  Associ- 
ation. She  received  5  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  took 
a  place  in  a  shop  as  fore-womun^s  assistant,  which  her  sister  had  relin- 
quished in  order  to  accept  a  home  in  the  country,  where  she  could  have 
the  privilege  of  going  to  school.  She  had  steady  work  through  tlie 
summer.  Was  idle  three  weeks  in  October.  She  packed  neckties  in 
boxes,  but  is  now  in  a  shoe  store  at  |3  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  good, 
so  far  as  she  knows.  Left  school  at  14  years  of  age.  lias  had  no  indus- 
trial training,  never  having  learned  a  trade.  She  is  an  intelligent,  high- 
class  girl  in  every  way,  and  if  trained  would  become  a  very  efficient 
woman. 

No.  90.  A  single  woman,  Irish-American,  20  years  of  age.  She 
lived  with  her  father  and  step-mother,  one  brother  and  three  sisters. 
Her  father  was  a  laborer,  earning  (12  a  week.  Had  had  steady  work 
for  6  years  imtil  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  rheumatism,  and  lost  his  work 
on  account  of  illness  and  the  hard  times.  They  had  four  rooms,  for 
which  they  paid  (9  a  month  rent.    They  owed  two  months*  rent  at  the 
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time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work,  where  she  was  given 
6  shifts  of  M'ork.  The  ProTident  Association  had  given  them  shoes  once 
in  1888.  Their  only  dependence  at  this  time  was  one  boarder,  who  paid 
14  a  week.  She  had  work  in  June.  Sewed  for  one  month  for  $3  a 
week.  She  reaUy  has  no  trade,  but  had  worked  in  a  candy  factory  at  $3 
and  f  4  a  week.  She  has  no  prospects  for  the  winter.  At  Wells  Memo- 
rial she  was  not  a  good  worker,  not  considered  responsible,  and  she  took 
no  pains  to  get  work  for  herself  or  to  help  herself  in  any  way. 

No.  91.  A  young  girl,  18  years  of  age.  American.  Lived  with  her 
mother,  who  kept  a  lodging  house,  and  one  young  sister.  She  was  a 
dress-maker's  apprentice,  not  having  served  her  time.  She  received 
8  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  by  her  own  efforts  she  secured 
a  place  as  companion  and  attendant,  and  was  discharged^  Was  idle  three 
months  in  the  summer,  having  worked  steadily  the  rest  of  the  time  with 
a  dress-maker  at  |6  a  week,  which  was  |1  more  than  she  earned  last  year. 
Iler  prospects  are  good.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age,  had  learned 
sewing  in  school,  and  was  a  good  worker  and  a  satisfactory  pei*son  in 
every  way. 

No.  92.  A  young  girl,  19  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived  with 
her  mother  and  one  sister,  who  was  in  school.  The  mother  went  out  for 
occasional  jobs  at  washing  and  cleaning,  sometimes  earning  |2  a  week. 
They  had  three  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  16  a  month  rent.  They  had 
had  small  savings,  which  they  had  spent  in  living  expenses.  At  the  time 
she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  they  were  owing  |9  for  rent.  She  had 
worked  in  a  cordage  factory  at  $4  a  week.  Work  had  not  been  steady, 
and  the  shop  was  shut  down  in  July,  1893,  on  account  of  the  hard  times. 
They  had  had  help  from  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  from  1879  to  1889, 
receiving  groceries  every  two  or  three  months.  The  Roxbury  Charita- 
ble Society  had  also  helped  from  1884  to  1890  every  two  or  three  months 
with  groceries.  The  Provident  Association  had  aided  three  times  from 
1876  to  1881  with  groceries,  shoes  and  fuel.  This  girl  received  13  shifts 
of  work  at  Wells  Memorial.  While  there  she  had  several  fainting  fits, 
and  upon  one  occasion  went  from  one  into  another,  so  that  a  doctor  was 
called  in.  She  was  given  free  attendance,  was  sent  to  the  Dispensary 
for  treatment,  but  she  seemed  unwilling  to  follow  the  advice  given  her. 
She  was  discharged  with  no  prospect  of  work,  and  was  in  no  physical 
condition  to  take  it  had  any  offered.  Had  no  work  through  the  summer, 
and  on  account  of  her  mother^s  illness  has  been  obliged  to  remain  at 
home,  as  her  mother  required  constant  nursing.  The  family  has  been 
supported  by  a  sister  of  the  mother,  who  is  in  service.  It  seems  desir- 
able to  place  the  mother  in  a  hospital  for  treatment,  or  possibly  in  an 
institution,  in  order  to  give  the  girl  an  opportunity  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. She  could  take  a  place  at  light  housework,  but  her  physical  con- 
dition is  such  that  it  would  probably  be  two  or  three  yeai-s  before  she  is 
in  condition  to  be  wholly  self-supporting.  Besides  being  sick,  she  is 
entirely  untrained,  has  had  a  poor  home,  and  has  been  unable  to  make 
the  most  of  her  advantages  in  the  way  of  school  training. 
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No.  93.  A  young  girl,  16  years  of  age.  An  American.  She  lived  with 
her  mother,  Mfho  was  a  widow,  and  two  sisters.  The  mother  was  a  can- 
vasser for  books,  and  earned  sometimes  |12  a  week.  Her  work  was 
pretty  steady,  but  her  pay  was  unequal.  One  of  the  sisters  was  an 
actress,  and  at  the  time  tliis  young  girl  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for 
assistance  the  sister  was  with  a  company  who  paid  her  (20  a  week. 
The  other  sister  was  m  school,  but  she  had  occasional  engagements  to 
dance  at  (5  a  night  They  had  three  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  f4:  a 
week  rent.  They  had  small  savings,  which  the  family  had  used  m  the 
winter  of  1893  to  live  on.  She  received  two  shifts  of  work  at  Wells 
Memorial,  and  was  referred  to  the  Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  to  register  for  housework,  but  declined  to  take  a  place.  Through 
the  winter  she  had  finished  coats  for  a  tailor,  earning  about  tl  a  week, 
and  had  also  been  a  waitress  in  a  lunch  room  for  50  cents  a  week.  At 
Wells  Memorial  her  record  was  far  from  good.  She  was  idle  and 
incompetent.  She  was  discharged  aa  not  needing  the  work.  At  the 
time  she  was  discharged  she  had  taken  a  place  as  an  artist's  model,  for 
which  she  received  (1  a  week.  Through  the  summer  she  had  no  work 
at  all,  but  in  the  fall  she  had  an  engagement,  though  not  a  steady  one, 
as  an  artist's  model,  making  about  75  cents  a  week.  She  gives  as  her 
trade  **  artist's  model  and  actress,*'  and  thinks  her  prospects  are  good 
for  winter  work.  She  is  a  pretty  and  intelligent  girl,  but  idle  and 
untrained.  Possibly  it  is  on  account  of  her  delicate  physical  condition 
that  she  is  unable  to  adapt  herself  to  steady  employment  of  any  kind. 

No.  94.  An  Englishwoman,  29  years  of  age.  She  lived  alone,  had 
one  room  for  which  she  paid  (3  a  week,  which  included  board*  She 
had  saved  (10,  which  she  had  spent  in  doctors'  bills.  Owed  four  weeks 
rent  when  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial.  Had  been  a  tailoress,  and 
earned  (6  a  week.  Lost  her  work  because  the  firm  dissolved  on  account 
of  the  hard  times.  She  received  only  3  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memo- 
rial, when  she  sent  in  word  that  she  had  found  work  in  her  own  trade. 
She  worked  all  through  the  summer  on  half  time  at  her  own  trade  for 
$4  a  week.  This  fall  has  had  full  time.  Her  prospects  are  good  for 
steady  work.  She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age;  learned  sewing  in 
school,  and  is  a  competent  and  a  rapid  worker. 

No.  95.  A  woman  38  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  Had  no  one  in 
this  country.  Her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  were  in  Ireland.  She 
had  one  furnished  room,  for  which  she  paid  (2  a  week  rent.  She  was  a 
dress  and  cloak-maker,  at  (6  a  week.  At  the  time  of  her  application  at 
Wells  Memorial  she  owed  (12  for  rent  and  (3  for  groceries.  She  received 
only  two  shifts  of  work-relief,  when  she  secured  work  through  Wells 
Memorial  as  a  basque  finisher.  She  had  steady  work  until  December  as 
a  tailoress  at  (7  a  week,  when  she  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  but 
expected  to  secure  work  again  after  a  short  vacation.  She  left  school  at 
15  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school.  She  was  a  superior  woman 
and  a  good  seamstress ;  was  sent  to  do  work  outside  and  gave  satisfac- 
tion, her  only  fault  being  an  impatience  for  the  highest  market  price 
before  she  was  sufficiently  skilled  to  deserve  it 
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No.  96.  A  nmrried  woman,  30  years  of  age.  Lived  with  her  hqsband, 
who  was  a  plasterer  and  earned  $3.50  a  day.  He  never  worked  steadily, 
was  a  very  intemperate  man,  being  sent  to  the  Island  occasionally  for 
long  or  short  periods.  They  had  two  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  $10.88 
a  month  rent  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  aided  in  January  and  Febmary, 
1894.  In  Febroary  they  reported  to  the  Associated  Charities  that 
they  owed  |6  on  their  furniture.  The  Associated  Charities  officers  gave 
the  man  a  good  recommendation.  The  woman  was  sick  and  had  been  in 
six  dlfTerent  hospitals  within  four  years,  her  husband  having  paid  her 
expenses  in  all  but  the  City  Hospital.  She  had  work  at  Bedford  street, 
but  the  visitor  there  found  them  drinking  people,  and  reported  that  they 
had  sold  the  groceries  that  had  been  supplied  them.  When  she  applied 
at  Wells  Memorial  for  work  they  owed  two  weeks*  rent,  and  she  was 
given  three  shifts  of  work,  when  she  was  taken  sick  in  the  rooms.  Being 
too  ill  to  continue  working,  was  put  in  the  care  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties. The  husband  got  some  work  at  the  Union  Station,  but  was  unable 
to  keep  it,  probably  on  account  of  his  intemperance.  The  woman  was 
assisted  again  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  finally  placed  in  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital for  treatment  The  husband,  becoming  very  troublesome,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Island.  Through  the  summer  she  had  no  work 
at  all.  Had  worked  in  September  and  half  of  October  at  |2  a  week  in  a 
hotel  kitchen.  Had  been  in  St.  Luke^s  Home  for  two  months  and  in  the 
hospital  six  weeks.  Her  prospects  would  never  be  good  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, although  the  husband  has  returned  from  the  Island,  and  is 
working  at  present  at  |3  a  dny.  She  would  have  been  a  good  worker, 
but  was  shiftless,  discouraged  and  dispirited  from  her  hard  personal 
experience. 

No.  97.  A  young  girl,  16  years  of  age,  a  Jewess.  She  lived  with  her 
father,  mother  and  ope  sister.  Her  father  and  mother  worked  at  the 
tailor's  trade,  and  sometimes  earned  as  much  as  |20  a  week.  They  had 
a  boarder  who  paid  them  $5  a  week.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid 
$25  a  month  rent.  The  parents  had  been  out  of  work  for  three  months, 
and  when  this  girl  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  they  owed  for  three  weeks' 
rent.  She  had  taken  a  place  as  a  stitcher,  which  she  left  after  three 
days  because  she  must  have  two  weeks'  apprenticeship  before  being 
enrolled  for  pay.  At  Wells  Memorial  she  received  two  shifts  of  work. 
She  was  found  to  be  untrained,  idle  and  disorderly.  She  had  ability, 
but  was  not  conscientious.  Had  steady  work  at  home  with  her  fatlier 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  receiving  no  remuneration  but  her  board 
and  clothes.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  the  winter,  as  her  father  will 
support  her. 

No.  98.  A  young  woman,  single,  Irish-American,  80  years  of  age. 
Lived  with  a  cousin.  She  was  a  dress-maker,  worked  for  herself  and 
earned  about  $7  a  week.  She  was  thrown  out  of  employment  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  through  the  business  depression.  Had  $57  in  savings, 
which  she  used  in  living  expenses,  applying  at  Wells  Memorial  for 
work  in  February.    She  had  four  shifts  of  work,  when  she  was  dis- 
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charged,  having  taken  a  place  in  the  country,  fonnd  for  her  by  the 
Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  where  she  expected  to  work 
up  a  business  for  herself.  Not  being  successful,  she  returned  to  Boston 
and  has  had  steady  work  as  a  seamstress  at  %4  a  week  until  December ; 
since  that  time  she  has  been  working  on  half  time.  Her  prospects  are 
fair  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing. 
Was  a  superior  work-woman,  and  of  unusual  intelligence. 

No.  99.  An  unmarried  woman,  40  years  of  age.  Irish-American. 
Lived  with  her  mother  who  was  partly  dependent  upon  her,  and  one  sis- 
ter who  was  married  and  had  four  children.  They  had  two  rooms,  and 
paid  f  2.25  a  week  for  rent.  She  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  and  earned 
from  $4  to  $4.50  a  week.  She  lost  her  work  in  May,  1898,  on  account 
of  the  shop  being  closed  up  because  of  the  business  depression.  She 
received  three  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  discharged  at 
the  closing  of  the  rooms  with  no  prospects  of  work.  She  had  work 
through  the  summer  on  half  time  at  her  own  trade,  at  the  rate  of  |7  a 
week.  Since  October  she  has  had  full  time,  at  f  3.50  a  week.  Her  pros- 
pects are  not  good  for  steady  work.  She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age ; 
learned  sewing  in  school.  At  Wells  Memorial  was  not  found  to  be  a 
very  competent  person. 

No.  100.  A  widow,  29  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  She  was  alone, 
her  parents  being  in  Ireland.  Her  only  relative  in  this  country,  a  brother 
in  Now  York,  was  of  no  assistance  to  her.  She  had  one  room,  for  which 
she  paid  §1.25  a  week.  Her  rent  was  reduced  from  (2  because  of  the 
hard  times.  She  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  having  earned  96.50  a  week. 
Had  saved  during  a  period  of  five  years  about  $50,  which  she  spent  in 
living  expenses  during  her  dull  time,  and  at  the  time  she  came  to  Wells 
Memorial  was  in  debt  $8  for  rent  She  received  16  shifts  of  work.  Was 
aided  once  by  the  Provident  Association  in  1894.  Was  discharged  at  the 
closing  of  the  rooms.  Had  work  at  her  own  trade  through  the  summer 
on  half  time,  at  the  rate  of  (7  a  week.  Through  September  and  October 
she  had  full  time,  being  thrown  out  again  in  November,  with  no  pros- 
pects for  the  winter.  Has  been  ill  and  had  medical  advice  from  the 
Dispensary.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age;  learned  sewing  in 
school,  is  a  first  class  worker,  conscientious  and  reliable,  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence. 

No.  101,  Widow,  40  years  old.  Irish- American.  Tailoress  by  trade, 
at  (8  a  week.  She  was  alone ;  had  tvvo  rooms,  at  $6.50  a  month  rent. 
She  had  only  3  shifts  of  work-relief  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  was 
discharged  to  go  to  a  place  in  the  country  at  $4  a  week,  sewing  and  do- 
mestic work.  She  was  also  sent  while  at  Wells  Memorial  for  seamstress 
work  to  different  places  on  the  three  days  when  she  was  not  working  at 
the  rooms,  her  pay  being  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day.  When  finally  dis- 
charged she  secured  steady  work  as  a  care-taker  in  one  of  the  large  dry 
goods  stores  at  f  6  a  week,  having  steady  work  and  with  good  prospects 
of  keeping  her  place.    She  has  provided  for  herself,  except  that  her 
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room-mate  has  given  her  some  coal.  Probably  she  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  have  even  this  small  aid  from  any  friend  excepting,  that  she 
is  too  generous  for  her  own  good.  She  is  a  responsible  woman,  ener* 
getic  and  industrious,  and  a  good  worker  in  any  line. 

No.  102.  A  widow,  45  years  of  age.  An  Englishwoman.  She  has 
three  children,  two  of  whom  are  in  school.  They  had  two  rooms,  and 
paid  (1.25  a  week  rent  She  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  earning  $8  a 
week ;  but,  her  trade  failing,  she  had  taken  a  place  as  scrubber  and 
cleaner  at  f  4.50  a  week,  having  only  odd  jobs  through  the  winter  of 
1893-94,  and  at  the  time  of  her  application  at  Wells  Memorial  she  owed 
two  weeks^  rent  and  a  small  sum  for  food.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
had  aided  her  as  long  ago  as  1886,  befoi'e  the  death  of  her  husband,  — 
|2  worth  of  groceries  a  month  and  coal  in  the  winter.  In  the  winter  of 
1893  she  had  coal,  also  |2  worth  of  groceries  during  the  winter  months. 
She  had  only  three  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial  when  she  secured 
work  outside  at  scrubbing,  at  the  rate  of  (1.25  a  day.  She  has  had  only 
odd  jobs  of  scrubbing  and  cleaning  through  the  summer  and  fall,  at  the 
rate  of  $3  a  week.  In  May  she  had  shoes  for  her  boys,  in  August 
clothes  and  a  hat,  in  September  (2  worth  of  groceries,  in  October  shoes 
from  the  Associated  Charities.  Her  prospects  are  poor  for  the  winter. 
She  is  a  respectable  woman  and  a  fairly  good  worker,  but  she  seemed 
to  bo  shiftless  and  unable  to  look  out  for  herself. 

No.  103.  A  woman  45  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  Was  alone, 
lived  in  one  furnished  room,  for  which  she  paid  (4.32  a  month  rent 
She  was  a  seamstress  by  trade,  earning  from  $7  to  |9  a  week.  She 
came  to  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1893,  having  before  that  time  lived  with  a 
cousin  in  Portland.  Her  work  failing  there,  and  not  securing  any  work 
in  Boston,  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  assistance,  being  a  little  in 
debt.  She  received  7  shifts  of  work,  but  it  was  then  thought  best  to 
discharge  her,  as  her  cousin  in  Portland  probably  could  give  her  a 
home,  and  there  was  as  much  prospect  of  her  getting  work  there  as 
here.  She  left  the  work-rooms  very  unwillingly,  not  wishing  to  be  a 
dependent  upon  her  cousin,  and  desiring  to  build  up  a  trade  in  Boston. 
Itemaining  in  the  city,  she  secured  work  tJirough  the  summer  as  seam- 
stress at  about  (2  a  week.  Had  work  on  half  time  only  through  the 
fall.  Her  prospects  are  poor  for  steady  work.  She  left  school  at  14 
years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school.  Was  an  intelligent  woman,  a 
fair  worker,  but  slow,  with  no  push,  and  incapable  of  self -direction. 

No.  104.  A  French  Indian  from  Canada,  30  years  of  age.  Unmar- 
ried. She  was  a  waitress  by  trade,  but  had  also  worked  as  seamstress, 
as  a  waitress  having  |4  and  (5  a  week,  and  earning  (la  day  as  seam- 
stress. She  had  been  at  St  Luke^s  House  in  domestic  service,  earning 
(4  a  week,  and  had  left  there  on  account  of  hard  work,  being  in  delicate 
health.  She  had  one  furnished  room,  at  $2  a  week,  and  was  a  little  in 
debt  at  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial.  She  received  9  shifts 
of  work  relief,  being  absent  occasionally  for  a  day^s  work  outside.    Was 
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sent  to  different  dress-makers  from  Wells  Memorial,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  getting  work  with  any  of  them.  Was  referred  to  the 
Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  for  housework.  Refusing 
to  take  a  place  in  the  country  because  she  thought  the  work  would  be 
too  hard,  was  discharged  from  Wells  Memorial.  She  has  worked  about 
half  the  time  through  the  summer  and  fall,  a  part  of  the  time  as  waitress 
in  a  restaurant  at  f  3  a  week,  and  part  of  the  time  at  sewing  for  f  1  a 
day.  She  had  a  little  assistance  from  various  friends  in  her  church. 
Has  no  prospects  of  steady  work  through  the  winter.  She  left  school  at 
15  years  of  age.  Has  had  good  industrial  training ;  was  a  good  worker 
and  a  very  conscientious  and  high-class  woman.  All  her  difficulties 
come  from  a  delicate  physical  constitution ;  after  a  few  weeks  in  service 
she  becomes  too  much  enervated  to  continue,  and  plain  sewing  of  the 
kind  that  she  can  do,  although  she  does  it  well,  is  not  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative to  support  her. 

No.  105.  A  young  girl,  18  years  of  age.  American.  There  were 
four  in  the  family,  none  of  them  working  at  tlie  time  she  applied  at 
Wells  Memorial.  She  was  a  dress-maker's  apprentice,  not  having 
served  her  time,  but  doing  seamstress  work  occasionally  at  $1  a  day. 
She  had  had  only  three  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial  when  she  got 
into  her  own  ti^e  again,  earning  $3  a  week.  Had  a  vacation  in  the 
summer.  She  left  school  at  16  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school. 
She  was  a  good  worker,  an  intelligent  girl,  and  as  soon  as  she  has 
learned  her  trade  will  probably  be  able  to  care  for  herself. 

No.  106.  A  widow,  60  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived  with 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son  worked  irregularly,  earning  only 
small  pay.  One  daughter  earned  $8  a  week  and  the  other  $5  when 
working.  They  had  saved  about  f  200,  but  had  used  it  up  in  doctors^ 
bills,  the  daughter  who  earned  f  8  a  week  having  been  sick  a  great  deal, 
and  obliged  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation  which  affected  her  eyesiglit 
so  that  she  was  likely  to  become  incapacitated.  The  mother  was 
endeavoring  to  earn  enough  money  to  give  her  special  medical  treat- 
ment. She  had  been  a  dress-maker,  and  had  earned  as  much  as  f  10  a 
week.  They  were  all  out  of  work  during  tlie  hard  times,  and  owed  $30 
for  rent  She  received  about  15  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and 
waa  occasionally  sent  to  an  outside  place  as  seamstress.  During  the 
summer  she  had  work,  through  June  at  odd  jobs,  only  once  as  a  seam- 
stress at$l  a  day,  —  going  into  families  where  she  also  had  her  board. 
Her  prospects  are  very  bad  for  the  winter,  as  she  has  sickness  in  the 
family.  She  has  had  a  loan  from  a  friend,  which  she  repaid  in  work. 
She  was  a  good  worker  in  every  way,  understanding  all  branches  of  fine 
sewing  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  quick  and  reliable,  and  a  remarkable 
woman  for  her  age  in  all  kinds  of  work. 

No.  107.  A  widow,  60  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  She  lived  with 
an  invalid  son  who  was  in  consumption,  and  another  son  14  years  of  age 
"Who  was  a  cash  boy  at  f2.75  a  week.    They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid 
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flG  a  month  rent.  The  wife  of  the  invalid  son  earned  $2.25  a  week. 
The  son's  wife  had  saved  f^^  from  his  earnings,  as  before  hds  illness 
he  had  been  a  stone  carver  and  modeller,  and  earned  at  times  |5  a  day. 
Their  savings  had  all  been  spent  in  doctors'  bills  and  living  expenses. 
Their  period  of  distress  began  in  the  fall  of  1893.  She  was  xmable  to 
leave  him,  and  was  given  work  to  do  in  her  own  rooms,  and  then  dis- 
charged on  account  of  the  factory  inspectors  forbidding  work  to  be 
given  out  from  Wells  Memorial.  It  was  found  that  she  had  a  license  to 
take  work,  and  she  afterwards  received  work  regularly.  She  had  work 
through  three  months  of  the  summer  irregularly,  as  a  seamstress,  at  f  1 
a  day.  She  has  good  prospects,  as  the  daughter-in-law  is  working. 
She  was  a  good  sewer,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  workwoman. 

No.  108.  A  Jewess,  22  years  of  age.  Single.  She  lived  with  her 
father  and  mother,  the  mother  an  invalid.  They  had  three  rooms,  for 
which  they  paid  $3  a  week.  The  father  had  been  omt  of  work  for  5 
months.  They  had  had  small  savings,  but  owed  for  two  weeks*  rent 
when  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial,  where  she  received  7  shifts  of 
work.  She  was  discharged  with  no  prospects  of  work.  Is  a  tailoress 
by  trade,  had  (6  a  week  last  year.  Has  done  only  odd  jobs  since  spring. 
Her  prospects  are  bad  for  work  herself,  but  her  father  has  work.  She 
was  a  self-respecting  woman,  but  not  physically  strong.  Would  prob- 
ably have  done  better  at  Wells  Memorial  if  she  had  been  well. 

No.  109.  A  single  woman,  80  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived 
witli  one  brother,  who  was  a  motor-man  at  (12  a  week.  He  had  a 
physical  deformity  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  more  than 
half  the  time.  They  had  three  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  $2.50  a 
week.  She  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  and  earned  $6  a  week.  Had 
worked  only  half  time  for  a  year  when  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial. 
Her  brother  paid  tlie  rent  and  bought  the  fuel.  He  boarded  himself. 
She  clothed  and  boarded  herself,  and  was  obliged  to  supply  clothes  for 
an  insane  mother  who  was  in  a  hospital.  She  lost  her  work  in  March, 
1893,  on  account  of  business  depression.  Received  6  shifts  of  work  at 
Wells  Memorial,  when  she  was  discharged,  as  it  seemed  better  for  her 
to  receive  aid  from  her  brother.  Worked  on  half  time  all  through  the 
summer  at  the  rate  of  $7  a  week,  having  steady  work  from  September 
until  the  last  of  November,  when  she  was  thrown  out  again.  Her  pros- 
pects are  not  good  for  any  more  work  this  winter.  She  left  school  at 
12  years  of  age ;  had  no  industrial  training,  but  was  a  reliable,  conscien- 
tious and  good  worker  in  her  own  trade. 

No.  110.  A  married  woman,  Irish-American,  29  years  old.  Lived 
with  her  husband  and  three  children.  The  husband  was  a  laborer  at 
$12  a  week,  having  usually  steady  work.  They  had  three  rooms,  for 
which  they  paid  $5.4:2  a  month.  The  husband  was  thrown  out  of 
work  in  Sei)tember,  1893.  They  owed  |U  75  for  rent.  She  applied  at 
Wells  Memorial  and  was  given  only  one  shift  of  work  when  the  hus- 
band secured  work.    She  had  had,  in  1886,  (6  worth  of  groceries  and 
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one-qnarter  of  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  Provident  Association.  Had  no 
work  through  the  summer,  but  her  husband  has  been  steadily  employed 
until  about  November  1,  Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  the  winter, 
as  her  husband  has  no  opportunity  of  getting  steady  work,  and  she 
has  a  young  baby  which  ties  her.  She  was  not  a  very  good  worker. 
She  meant  to  do  well,  but  was  not  intelligent  or  good  class ;  had  no 
industrial  training,  although  she  was  in  school  until  14  years  of  age. 

Ko.  111.  A  single  woman,  29  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  She 
gave  her  trade  as  waitress  and  seamstress,  having  earned  %i  and  t5  a 
week.  She  had  one  room,  for  which  she  paid  |3  a  week,  which  included 
her  board.  She  had  saved  about  tl30  during  a  period  of  three  years, 
but  used  it  up  in  sickness  and  living  expenses  during  the  hard  times. 
At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  she  owed  for  two  weeks^ 
rent.  She  had  only  two  shifts  of  work-relief  when  she  was  discharged, 
having  a  place  at  light  housework  at  f  2  a  week.  She  was  idle  two 
months  in  the  summer  and  half  of  the  time  until  October,  when  she 
secured  steady  work  in  a  printing  office,  at  t7  a  week.  She  reported  her 
prospects  as  bad  for  steady  work  through  the  winter.  She  left  school 
at  14  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing.  Was  a  conscientious  and  reliable 
person. 

.  Kos.  112  and  118.  Two  girls,  Portuguese.  They  were  in  a  family  of 
five.  Tailoresscs  by  trade,  earning  from  $5  to  |6  a  week.  They  had 
had  food  given  them  from  the  Diet  Kitchen,  also  aid  from  the  Provident 
Association  in  December,  1893,  and  January,  1894.  They  also  had  work 
at  Bedford  street,  and  sewing  from  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  They 
received  only  one  shift  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  went  back  to 
their  old  place.  Have  had  work  on  half  time  since  spring  as  tailoresses, 
supplementing  their  trade  with  white  work,  at  from  |5  to  f  6  a  week. 
Their  prospects  are  fair  for  steady  work  on  half  time.  They  have  had 
aid  from  the  Provident  Association  —  $2  worth  of  groceries  —  since 
spring.  Neither  of  them  have  been  to  school  in  this  country.  They  are 
quick  to  learn,  but  have  not  yet  mastered  the  English  language  well 
enough  to  know  the  ways  of  the  country. 

No.  114.  A  married  woman,  24  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived 
with  hor  husband  and  baby  five  months  old.  Her  husband  was  a  nurse 
by  profession,  having  |5  a  week  and  his  board.  He  left  her  to  look  for 
work  in  December,  1893,  and  she  has  heard  nothing  from  him  since. 
She  put  her  baby  in  a  home.  Had  one  room  that  she  paid  $3.50  a  week 
for,  which  included  her  board.  At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memo- 
rial she  owed  for  board  and  rent  for  six  weeks.  The  Provident  Asso- 
ciation had  aided  them  in  1891.  She  had  three  shifts  of  work  at  Wells 
Memorial,  when  she  secured  a  place  through  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  at  f  4  a  week.  She  did  not  keep  her  place.  Has 
had  only  odd  jobs  through  the  summer,  and  her  prospects  are  very  bad 
for  winter.  She  left  school  at  10  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school. 
Is  not  a  good  worker ;  unsteady  and  unreliable ;  not  a  high-class  woman. 
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No.  115.  A  single  woman,  56  years  of  age.  American.  Milliner  by 
trade,  earning  t6  a  week.  She  had  had  small  sayings,  but  had  spent  it 
in  the  care  of  her  father  and  mother  and  for  their  funeral  expenses. 
When  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  she  owed  for  two  months^  rent. 
She  had  one  room,  for  which  she  paid  |2  a  week.  Received  four  shifts 
of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  then  secured  work  by  her  own  efforts 
at  her  own  trade  at  f  6  a  week.  Until  October  she  had  steady  work  as  a 
seamstress,  as  an  attendant,  and  in  a  bonnet  factory,  getting  from  $1.50 
a  week  upward.  Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  the  winter.  She  left 
school  at  20  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing.  She  was  a  good  worker 
capable  and  conscientious,  but  she  lacks  push. 

No.  116.  A  married  woman,  26  years  old.  Irish-American.  Lived 
with  her  husband  and  one  child,  a  boy  of  seven  months.  Had  no  trade. 
Before  her  marriage  had  lived  in  service.  Her  husband  worked  for  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  at  f  12  a  week.  He  lost  his  work  in  January, 
and  she  received  one  shift  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  being  accepted 
temporarily  only.  Being  untrained,  she  was  better  suited  to  the  Bed- 
ford street  rooms.  She  was  discharged,  as  her  husband  got  work. 
They  lived  in  two  rooms,  paid  f  2  a  week  rent  She  had  no  work  at  all 
through  the  summer,  but  has  not  needed  it,  as  her  husband  has  worked 
steadily.  Her  prospects,  however,  are  not  good  for  the  winter,  as  her 
husband  was  thrown  out  of  work  the  last  of  December,  and  it  is  un- 
certain when  he  will  secure  emplo3rment  again.  She  left  school  when 
16  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school.  Was  a  very  poor  worker, 
not  high  class,  incapable  of  learning. 

No.  117.  A  young  girl,  20  years  old.  American.  She  lived  with  her 
mother,  a  widow,  and  two  brothers  who  were  in  school.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  during  a  period  of  ten  years  saved  f  3,000.  The  husband 
before  his  death  was  sick  for  12  years,  and  this  sum  was  consumed  in 
doctors^  bills  and  living  expenses.  At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells 
Memorial  the  only  income  of  the  family  was  f  1.25,  which  the  young 
brother  earned  by  doing  odd  jobs,  the  mother  having  only  occasional 
days^  work  at  cleaning  and  plain  sewing.  They  lived  in  three  rooms, 
and  paid  f  6  a  month  rent  At  Wells  Memorial  she  had  3  shifts  of  work, 
when  through  the  work-rooms  she  was  placed  with  a  dress-maker  at 
f  3.75  a  week.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  helped  them  tlirough  the 
winter,  —  fl  a  week,  coal  and  wood.  The  Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  So- 
ciety had  aided  previous  to  1888.  Before  the  hard  times  she  had  done 
dress-making  and  tailoress  work,  at  the  rate  of  f  6  a  week.  She  was  idle 
throe  months  in  the  summer,  getting  work  again  in  the  fall  at  $1  a  day. 
Her  prospects  are  not  good,  as  she  expected  to  be  thrown  out  of  work 
the  last  of  December,  with  no  steady  work  again  until  spring.  She  left 
school  at  1-4  years  of  age;  learned  sewing.  She  was  a  good  worker  in 
all  lines  of  plain  sewing,  but  incapable  of  doing  very  careful  work. 

No.  118.  A  widow,  44  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  She  lived 
with  two  daughters.    Was  a  carpet  sewer  by  trade.    She  let  lodgings, 
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using  four  rooms  herself,  for  which  she  paid  t3  a  week.  They  had 
saved  fit^OO,  which  had  been  used  during  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
husband.  They  were  not  in  debt,  except  tliat  her  furniture  was  mort- 
gaged. One  of  the  daughters  was  in  a  glove  store,  and  had  had  |6  a 
week.  They  were  all  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  she  received  6 
shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  one  of  the  daughters  secured 
a  place  ad  clerk  at  $5,  and  she  was  discharged.  She  had  only  small 
jobs  through  the  summer  in  sewing  carpets,  not  earning  more  than  flO 
altogether.  Her  prospects,  however,  are  good,  as  her  daughters  are 
working.  She  left  school  at  16  years  of  age ;  learned  both  sewing  and 
cooking  in  school.  Was  a  poor  worker.  The  daughters  are  well  edu- 
cated and  self-respecting  women,  and  take  the  burden  of  the  family 
expenses  upon  themselves. 

No.  119.  An  Irish- American,  21  years  old.  Single.  Lived  with  her 
father,  mother  and  one  sister.  Her  father  ran  an  elevator  and  had  $12 
a  week,  but  worked  unsteadily.  The  sister  was  a  tailoress,  working 
only  out  of  school  hours,  and  earned  small  pay.  They  had  four  rooms, 
for  which  they  paid  (2.75  a  week  rent.  The  father  had  been  aided  by 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  each  month  from  May,  1893,  to  January,  1894, 
but  he  had  always  worked  for  the  aid  given.  The  Provident  Associa- 
tion had  aided  as  long  ago  as  1888.  At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells 
Memorial  for  work  they  were  in  debt  f  50.  She  had  been  thrown  out  . 
of  employment  in  November,  1893.  The  father  had  only  been  able  to 
earn  $4  a  week.  She  received  only  one  shift  of  work  at  Wells  Me- 
morial, when  she  secured  a  place  by  her  own  efforts,  where  she  received 
very  small  pay,  her  employer  taking  advantage  of  the  hard  times  to  cut 
rates.  She  had  previously  worked  in  a  carriage-robe  factory  for  t4.50 
a  week.  Through  the  summer  had  steady  work  in  a  cigar  store,  at  $5 
a  week.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  work  through  the  winter.  She 
left  school  at  14  years  of  ago ;  learned  both  sewing  and  cooking.  Was 
a  good  worker,  an  intelligent  and  sensible  girl,  but  not  physically  strong. 

No.  120.  A  single  woman,  21  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived 
with  her  mother,  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Her  mother  went 
out  for  days'  work  cleaning,  at  1 1.50  a  day.  She  had  one  brother  who 
worked  in  a  rubber  factory  at  |7  a  week,  one  sister  who  had  been  a 
tube  girl  at  $2  a  week,  and  another  who  was  a  cashier  at  f  6  a  week. 
She  had  been  a  seamstress,  also  a  cashier,  earning  |4  a  week.  She  lost 
her  place  through  making  a  mistake  in  the  cash,  probably  on  account 
of  nearsightedness.  They  lived  in  six  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  1 15.25 
a  month  rent.  They  had  received  aid  from  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
and  the  Provident  Association  previous  to  1879,  and  in  1892  the 
Provident  Association  refused  aid,  feeling  that  with  so  many  grown 
children  other  families  needed  aid  more.  A  Bible  reader,  who  had 
aided,  withdrew  her  help  also,  feeling  that  they  spent  their  income  in 
luxuries.  The  girls  of  the  family  persistently  refused  good  places  in 
service.  The  mother  received  work  at  Bedford  street,  and  this  young 
woman  had  4  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  MemoriaL    She  worked  as  seam^ 
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tress  three  months  in  the  sammer,  at  |d  a  week ;  was  thrown  out  again 
in  the  fall.  Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  steady  work,  but,  as  others 
in  the  family  are  working,  she  will  probably  not  suffer.  She  left  school 
at  14  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school.  She  was  a  good  work- 
woman, clean  and  refined*  respectable. 

No.  121.  A  young  girl,  18  years  of  age.  American.  Liyed  with  her 
father,  mother  and  two  brothers.  They  had  five  rooms,  at  t20  a  month 
rent  Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  have  worked  for  several  years. 
The  two  boys  and  the  daughter  supported  the  family.  One  boy  was  a 
violin  teacher,  the  other  was  an  apothecary.  The  apothecary  had  only 
|5  a  week.  The  girl  was  a  dress-maker,  and  had  from  |5  to  |6  a  week 
steady  work.  They  were  all  thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  same 
time,  in  March,  1893.  She  had  5  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial.  She 
worked  through  the  summer,  with  the  exception  of  August,  at  her  trade 
as  dress-maker  a  part  of  the  time,  and  a  part  of  the  time  as  an  attendant 
on  an  invalid.  She  earned  t^  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  the 
winter.  She  left  school  at  15  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  schooL 
She  was  a  very  satisfactory  worker  and  an  intelligent  girl. 

Ko.  122.  An  Irish- American,  25  years  of  age.  Lived  with  one  sister 
in  one  room,  for  which  she  paid  $2  a  week.  Was  a  dress-maker  by  trade, 
earned  from  |6  to  t7  a  week.  She  had  saved  during  a  period  of  two 
years  flOO,  and  spent  it  in  living  expenses  while  she  was  serving  her 
time.  She  lost  her  work  in  September,  1.S93,  on  account  of  the  dull 
times,  and  owed  $6.50  for  rent  at  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memo- 
rial. Was  employed  for  8  shifts  of  work,  when  she  was  placed  through 
the  work-room  agency  with  a  dress-maker  at  $6  a  week.  She  supported 
herself  and  her  sister  during  the  hard  times.  She  had  steady  work 
through  the  summer  and  until  November  with  a  dress-maker  at  $15  a 
month.  Uer  prospects  are  good,  as  far  as  she  is  able  to  tell,  although 
she  was  tempoi'arily  out  of  employment.  She  left  school  at  13  years  of 
age;  learned  sewing  in  school.  She  was  a  good  worker,  and  very 
obliging  and  satisfactory. 

No.  123.  A  married  woman,  29  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived 
with  her  husband  and  three  children.  They  had  three  rooms,  for  which 
they  paid  $9.75  a  month  rent.  Her  husband  was  a  laborer,  working 
irregularly  at  $11  a  week.  They  had  been  aided  from  time  to  time  by 
the  charities,  in  1891  and  in  December,  1893,  by  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation. Tlie  husband  had  been  arrested  in  1891  for  selling  liquor  on 
Sunday,  was  raided  and  the  landlord  turned  them  out  In  1894  the 
woman  had  sewing  from  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  and  Parker  Memo- 
rial. At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  they  owed  (6  for  pro- 
visions. She  was  allowed  to  take  work  home  on  account  of  a  sick  child 
whom  she  could  not  leave.  She  had  the  amount  of  8  shifts  of  work, 
part  of  the  time  coming  to  the  rooms  to  work.  She  was  discharged,  as 
her  husband  had  work  at  $9  a  week  driving  a  team.  Had  no  work 
through  the  summer.    Her  prospects  are  very  bad,  as  her  husband  has 
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not  had  steady  work.  She  has  had  help  from  Immanuel  Church  (sew« 
ing).  She  was  found  to  be  very  incompetent,  and  of  less  than  ordinary 
intelligence.  Has  had  no  industrial  training  at  all,  and  seemed  incapable 
of  leai'ning. 

No.  124.  A  young  girl,  18  years  of  age.  Scotch.  Lived  with  her 
mother,  father,  one  brother  and  two  sisters.  Her  mother  worked  out 
at  day  work,  earning  on  an  average  |5  a  week.  Her  father  was  a  hope» 
less  inebriate,  and  no  help  at  all.  One  brother  was  a  performer  in  a 
circus  at  |35  a  week  when  he  had  an  engagement.  One  sister  was  in 
service  at  $3.50  and  the  other  at  home  idle.  They  had  four  rooms,  for 
which  they  paid  f  3  70  a  week  rent.  They  had  saved  during  a  period  of 
three  years  from  1250  to  $300,  which  had  been  spent  in  sickness  and  liv- 
ing expenses.  She  received  6  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when 
she  was  referred  to  the  Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Her 
sister  was  also  registered  there,  and  a  place  found  for  her  at  f  5  a  week. 
She  was  married  in  the  spring  to  a  telegraph  operator,  who  has  |18  a 
week.  Her  prospects  are  good.  She  was  not  a  well-trained  girl,  was 
bright  and  quick,  but  both  idle  and  incompetent. 

• 

Nos.  125, 126  and  127.  A  mother  50' years  of  age,  and  two  daughters 
15  and  20  years  old.  Americans.  There  were  a  father,  a  son  and  another 
daughter.  The  father  was  a  machinist,  and  had  earned  |18  a  week.  The 
son  was  also  a  machinist,  and  had  earned  $15  a  week.  They  lived  in 
their  own  house  of  seven  rooms.  Were  all  thrown  out  of  employment 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  owed  for  taxes,  water  rates  and  expenses  of 
living  when  they  applied  at  Wells  Memorial.  They  received  2, 4  and 
6  shifts  of  work,  when  the  mother  was  employed  as  visitor  and  investi- 
gator of  the  applicants  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  the  son  was  employed 
three,  and  later  two,  days  a  week  at  $1.50  a  day  as  janitor.  The  daughters 
were  sent  away  without  any  prospects  of  work.  Through  the  summer 
neither  of  the  daughters  has  worked.  One  is  studying  stenography,  a 
friend  paying  for  her  lessons ;  and  the  other  is  studying  vocal  music. 
The  boy  was  employed  about  two  months  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  then 
went  back  into  his  own  trade  at  f  12  a  week,  his  pay  having  been  reduced 
from  f  15.  The  mother  was  employed  about  half  the  time  through  four 
summer  months  at  $3  a  week.  She  met  with  a  railroad  accident,  sued 
the  railroad  company,  and  received  $2,000  damages.  The  father  died  of 
pneumonia.  The  whole  family  are  intelligent,  industrious  people,  very 
superior.    The  two  daughters  are  talented  girls. 

No.  128.  A  widow,  50  years  of  age.  Irish- American.  Lived  with 
one  son  and  one  sister.  The  son  was  a  laborer,  at  $8  a  week.  They 
had  three  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  $3.25  a  week.  She  was  a  tailor- 
ess,  and  had  worked  on  piece  work  at  from  $7  to  $9  a  week.  She  had 
been  aided  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  from  1873  to  1883.  At  the 
time  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  she  owed  $15  for  rent.  Received 
7)  shifts  of  work  when  she  was  discharged  to  take  a  place  in  her  own 
trade  at  $4  a  week.    Since  spi'ing  she  has  been  employed  a  part  of  each 
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month  as  a  tailoress,  at  t3  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  the 
winter,  so  far  as  she  was  able  to  tell.  Left  school  at  1-4  years  of  age ; 
was  a  fairl J  well-trained  worker. 

No.  129.  A  widow,  50  years  of  age.  American.  Had  two  children, 
neither  of  whom  worked.  She  had  no  trade ;  had  odd  jobs  for  small 
pay  from  time  to  time.  The  Dorchester  Kelicf  Society  had  aided  in 
1893  with  a  half  ton  of  coal,  and  again  in  1894.  She  was  reported  to 
have  1 10  a  month  pension.  Both  her  children  were  considered  musical, 
and  were  assisted  by  diiTcrent  benevolent  persons  in  the  way  of  lessons. 
She  was  also  reported  to  have  State  aid,  — 14  a  month.  She  was 
employed  at  Wells  Memorial  for  two  shifts  of  work,  when  she  left  her- 
self with  no  explanation.  Through  the  summer  the  ladies  of  the 
Women *s  Relief  Corps  assisted  her  with  f^.  The  Dorchester  Relief 
Society  gave  $2  in  groceries.  In  July  and  in  November  the  Industrial 
Aid  Society  gave  work  —  sewing — which  was  paid  for  in  money. 
Through  the  summer  she  had  odd  jobs,  four  days  a  week  in  June,  and 
occasional  days*  work  afterwards  at  fl  ft  day,  at  dress-maker  or  seam- 
stress work.  At  Christmas  she  had  a  turkey  given  her  from  a  church. 
SbiB  also  borrowed  money.  Her  prospects  are  very  bad.  She  left 
school  at  10  years  of  age.  Seemed  to  be  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to 
find  work  for  herself,  and  incapable  of  self-direction. 

No.  130.  A  young  girl,  18  years  of  age.  American.  Lived  with  her 
father  and  two  brothers.  They  had  four  rooms,  and  paid  $22  a  month 
rent.  Her  father,  who  had  been  an  assistant  janitor  at  $35  a  month,  was 
thrown  out  of  work  in  December,  1893.  One  of  the  brothers  worked 
in  a  grocery  store  and  had  $9  a  week,  the  other  was  in  school.  The 
father  had  had  savings,  but  they  had  been  spent  during  illness.  She 
was  a  dress-maker,  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  a  week.  Was 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  June,  1893.  Received  five  shifts  of  work 
at  Wells  Memorial,  when,  as  her  father  secured  work,  she  resigned  her 
place,  saying  that  she  needed  it  no  longer.  She  had  no  work  through 
the  summer,  but  secured  work  in  the  fall  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  sew- 
ing fur,  and  part  of  the  time  as  machine  stitcher  and  seamstress,  her 
pay  being  from  $5  to  $7  a  week.  Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  work 
after  the  holiday  relapse.  She  left  school  at  14  years  of  age ;  learned 
sewing  in  school.  Was  a  good  worker,  but  a  little  inclined  to  idleness^ 
and  needed  direction. 

No.  131.  A  woman,  22  years  of  age.  German.  Single.  A  tailoress, 
had  earned  $5  a  week.  She  had  work  at  Bedford  street  Had  been  out 
of  employment  since  the  last  of  November,  1893,  and  when  she  applied 
at  Wells  Memorial  in  February  owed  four  weeks'  rent  Had  saved  dur- 
ing a  period  of  several  years  $200,  which  she  had  spent  when  she  was 
out  of  work.  She  received  three  shifts  of  work,  when  she  went  back  to 
her  own  trade,  having  been  sent  to  a  place  for  machine  stitching,  which 
she  declined  to  try,  previous  to  getting  her  own  work  at  $5  a  week.  Has 
had  only  odd  jobs  as  tailoress  and  bushelwoman  through  the  summer 
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and  fall,  at  the  rate  of  16  a  week.  Her  prospects  are,  as  she  reported, 
fair  for  steady  work  at  that  pay.  Had  never  been  in  school  in  this  coun- 
try, excepting  night  school  for  one  season.  Her  landlady,  of  whom  she 
was  a  friend,  helped  her  from  time  to  time  when  she  needed  it.  She 
had  no  other  assistance.  She  was  capable  of  doing  good  work,  and 
asked  no  aid  or  assistance,  but  was  a  woman  of  little  ambition  and  men- 
tal energy. 

Nos.  132  and  183.  Two  sisters,  18  and  27  years  of  age.  Single.  Rus- 
sian Jews.  Lived  with  a  father,  mother,  both  dependent,  and  three 
brothers,  one  of  whom  worked  at  $9  a  week.  They  had  four  rooms,  at 
t4.50  a  week  rent  The  family  had  saved  a  little,  but  had  spent  it  in 
living  expenses  while  the  children  were  idle.  They  were  both  shirt 
makers  by  trade,  earning  fd  a  week.  Were  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  June,  1893,  having  only  odd  jobs  from  that  time  till  January,  when 
they  applied  at  Wells  Memorial.  They  had  5  shifts  of  work  each,  when 
they  were  both  placed  for  a  time  in  their  own  trade,  at  |8  a  week.  The 
brother  also  secured  work  in  March,  at  from  flO  to  $12  a  week.  They 
had  had  steady  work,  in  the  fall  changing  to  a  rubber  factory  at  f 8  and 
$9  a  week.  Their  prospects  are  good  for  the  winter.  Neither  of  them 
has  been  to  school  in  this  country,  having  been  in  the  United  States  only 
five  years.  They  were  good  workers  and  self-respecting  women,  belong- 
ing to  a  trade  union. 

No.  134.  A  married  woman,  43  years  of  age.  Lived  with  her  hus- 
band. Had  no  trade ;  had  been  in  service  before  her  maiTiage.  The 
husband  was  a  painter,  earning  $13  a  week,  but  having  been  idle  half 
the  time  for  two  years.  They  had  three  rooms,  for  which  they  paid  |3 
a  week  rent.  The  husband  was  thrown  out  of  employment  in  Novem- 
ber, 1893.  She  had  saved  before  marriage  1200,  which  she  spent  for 
her  wedding  outfit.  At  the  time  she  applied  at  Wella  Memorial  for 
work  they  owed  $86  for  rent.  She  had  four  shifts  of  work.  Was  dis- 
charged with  no  prospects  of  securing  employment  Her  husband  died 
in  Juno.  She  was  assisted  by  some  society  to  which  he  belonged  in 
paying  his  funeral  expenses.  Secured  a  place  in  service  at  |4  a  week, 
and  her  prospects  are  good  for  steady  employment.  She  left  school  at 
15  years  of  age ;  had  learned  sewing  in  school.  She  was  a  poor  sewer, 
but  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  housewife.  At  the  time  she 
worked  at  Wells  Memorial  she  seemed  discouraged  and  disheartened  at 
her  prospects  for  a  comfortable  living ;  but  since  her  husband  died  has 
seemed  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  consequently  is  in 
better  spirits. 

No.  135.  A  young  girl,  16  years  of  age.  American.  Lived  with  her 
father,  mother,  four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  The  father  was  a  team- 
ster, and  had  f  12  a  week.  Two  of  the  brothers  were  also  teamsters,  at 
flO  a  week,  and  another  was  a  book-binder,  the  latter  working  on  half 
time.  She  was  in  a  cordage  factory,  and  had  |4  a  week.  The  factory 
was  dosed  down  in  July,  1893.    The  father  and  brothers  were  also  idle. 
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The  mother  had  work  at  Bedford  street  The  father  had  one  shift  of 
work  from  the  Relief  Committee.  She  received  three  shifts  of  work  at 
Wells  Memorial,  and  was  discharged  after  it  was  f omid  that  the  mother 
had  work  at  Berkeley  Temple  after  she  left  Bedford  street  and  the  sis- 
ters had  socnred  work  in  the  corps  on  Bedford  street  She  had  steady 
work  all  summer.  Left  school  very  young,  at  9  years  of  age ;  had  no 
industrial  training.  Was  too  young  to  be  a  responsible  workwoman, 
had  not  been  well  taught  and  did  not  learn  easily. 

No.  136.  A  girl,  SO  years  of  age.  Irish* American.  Her  parents 
being  dead,  she  lived  with  friends  who  gave  her  a  home  when  she  was 
not  able  to  pay  her  board.  She  had  been  a  dress-maker^s  apprentice,  at 
|4  a  week.  Was  thrown  out  of  employment  in  September,  1893.  Had 
8  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial.  Had  no  work  tiirougfa  the  sum* 
mer.  Was  found  idle  and  incompetent,  but  great  care  was  taken  with 
her,  and  she  was  dealt  with  very  patiently  because  of  her  lack  of  friends 
and  the  poor  home.  She  became  a  good  sewer  at  Wells  Memorial,  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  place  her  in  service,  but  her  lack  of  training 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  a  place  for  her.  She  has  no  prospects  of 
work  at  all,  and,  indeed,  is  incompetent  to  take  any  work  if  it  should 
offer,  but  will  probably  not  suffer,  as  her  friends  give  her  a  home, 
although  it  is  a  poor  one. 

Nos.  137  and  138.  Two  Jewish  girls,  13  and  18  years  of  age. 
There  were  eight  in  the  family.  They  had  throe  rooms,  for  which  they 
paid  $2.75  a  week.  The  father  was  a  tailor,  and  had  $12  a  week.  The 
children  of  the  family  were  in  school,  except  these  girls  and  one  sister 
who  worked  at  %i  a  week.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  had  aided  them  in 
January,  1894,  with  f  2  worth  of  groceries.  The  younger  sister  received 
only  one  shift  of  work,  when  she  was  discharged  l)ecause  she  was  under 
14  years  of  age,  having  been  untruthful  in  regard  to  her  age.  The 
other,  however,  was  retained  for  6\  shifts  of  work,  and  was  then  ex- 
changed to  1^1  iss  Gardner's  work*rooms.  The  younger  one  has  been  in 
school.  The  older  one  has  had  steady  work  since  last  spring  as  a  tailor- 
ess,  at  $4  a  week,  and  her  prospects  are  good  for  the  winter.  They 
were  intelligent  girls,  as  far  as  their  opportunities  had  allowed  them  to 
be.    The  older  one  had  had  very  little  industrial  training. 

No.  139.  A  wonum,  28  years  of  age.  British-American.  Had  no 
home ;  had  been  in  service  at  $3.50  a  week ;  when  out  of  a  place  had 
occasionally  staid  with  a  married  sister.  She  had  saved  about  $100, 
which  she  had  used  in  sickness,  having  been  thrown  out  of  work  on  ac- 
count of  her  illness.  She  received  6  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial, 
and  was  placed  through  the  agency  there  as  a  child's  nurse  at  $3  a  week, 
to  substitute  for  a  sick  woman.  She  kept  this  place  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  she  returned  to  Wells  Memorial  and  was  placed  again  in  service 
at  $3  a  week.  She  had  steady  work  until  October,  when  she  left  her 
place  and  has  done  seamstress  work  at  75  cents  a  day.  Her  prospects 
are  not  good,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health.    She  left  school  at  IS 
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years  of  age.  Was  found  a  very  oonscientSous  and  reliable  person,  who 
would  have  been  both  willing  and  able  to  help  herself  had  not  ill  health 
prevented. 

No.  140.  A  woman,  20  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  Lived  with, 
father,  mother,  the  mother  being  dependent,  one  brother  and  two  sisters. 
She  was  a  tailoress,  and  had  had  14.50  a  week.  One  sister  was  a  dress* 
maker,  and  had  f  6  a  week.  The  brother  was  in  school,  but  earned  $1.50 
a  week  for  doing  errands.  There  were  nine  in  the  family,  a  married 
sister  living  with  them,  whose  husband  paid  the  rent.  They  had  six 
rooms,  and  paid  $16  a  month  rent.  The  sister's  husband  had  work  on 
the  electric  railroad  at  $10.50,  but  was  out  of  employment  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  thrown  out,  in  September,  1893. 
This  woman  had  9  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  was  dis* 
charged  to  go  back  to  her  own  work,  at  $4.50  a  week.  Has  had  steady 
work,  having  worked  with  a  dress-maker  since  fall  at  from  $6  to  f  7  a 
week.  Her  prospects  are  good  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  17 
years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school.    Was  a  capable  woman. 

No.  141.  A  woman,  21  years  of  age.  Irish-American.  Lived  with 
her  father,  mother  and  two  brothers.  Her  mother  was  a  dependent. 
Her  father  had  occasional  jobs  on  the  city  water  works,  at  the  rate  of 
$12  a  week.  One  brother  was  a  salesman  and  the  other  a  printer  at  $6 
a  week  They  had  four  rooms,  at  $11  a  month.  She  w^as  a  tailoress,  and 
had  earned  $7  a  week,  but  had  been  idle  more  than  half  the  time  for  four 
years.  She  received  6  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  was  dis- 
charged because  the  father  had  work  on  half  time ;  both  the  brothers 
had  work  also,  one  steady  work  and  the  other  half  time.  She  has  had 
no  work  at  all  since  spring,  having  been  in  ill  health.  Her  prospects 
are  not  good  for  the  winter.  She  left  school  at  12  years  of  age ;  was 
taught  sewing  in  sewing-school.  At  Wells  Memorial  was  found  to  be 
an  incapable  person,  having  had  bad  teaching. 

No.  142.  A  widow,  40  years  of  age.  A  Canadian.  Lived  with  her 
mother  a  year  and  a  half,  who  was  a  house-keeper  at  $3  a  week.  She 
also  had  one  married  sister,  who  had  also  helped  her  a  little.  Received 
7  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  was  discharged,  as 
it  was  reported  that  she  had  saved  all  her  wages,  and  it  was  considered 
that  the  money  could  be  better  invested  than  by  employing  her.  Has 
had  only  odd  jobs  through  the  summer  and  fall,  at  $1  a  day.  Her  pros- 
pects are  not  good  for  the  winter.  She  has  a  home  given  to  her.  Has 
never  been  to  school  in  this  country ;  was  in  England  at  school  until  she 
was  10  years  of  age.  Was  a  good  machinist,  and  a  quick,  reliable  and 
satisfactory  worker. 

No.  143.  A  Scotch  woman,  25  years  of  age.  Lived  with  her  step- 
parents. There  were  eleven  in  the  family.  The  total  family  income 
was  about  $15  a  week.  They  had  seven  rooms,  and  paid  $15  a  month 
rent    She  was  a  machine-operator,  and  worked  on  sporting  goods  at  |8 
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a  week.  Had  saved  f50,  but  it  was  spent  in  doctors*  bills.  At  the  time 
she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  she  still  owed  $90  on  a  doctor's  bill. 
She  had  5  shifts  of  worlc,  and  was  sent  from  Wells  Memorial  to  a  place 
to  make  suspenders,  where  she  was  to  get  from  $6  to  $9  a  week. 
Through  the  summer  she  had  steady  work — piece  work — in  a  rubber 
factory,  earning  from  |7  to  $8  a  week  until  November.  She  left  school 
at  17  years  of  age;  had  no  industrial  training,  but  was  quick  and 
capable,  her  ill  health  being  her  only  disadvantage. 

No.  144.  Widow,  57  years  of  age.  American.  She  lived  in  one  room 
and  paid  $3  a  week,  which  included  her  board.  Was  a  oorset-maker, 
earning  from  |5  to  |6  a  week.  Was  thrown  out  of  work  in  July,  1893, 
on  account  of  the  shop  being  closed.  She  had  saved  930,  but,  as  she  had 
had  a  mother  and  sister  dependent  upon  her,  had  never  been  able  to  save 
to  any  g^eat  extent,  and  had  spent  it  all  while  out  of  employment  during 
the  summer.  Received  8  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she 
was  discharged  to  go  to  a  position  which  was  procured  for  her  by 
a  Wells  Memorial  investigator,  at  $5  a  week.  Was  idle  through  the 
three  summer  months,  but  secured  work  September  1,  at  |7  a  week,  hav- 
ing every  prospect  of  steady  employment  through  the  winter.  Left 
school  at  15  years  of  age ;  had  no  industrial  training  in  school,  but  was 
a  good,  old-fashioned  workwoman,  and  was  very  quick  and  reliable. 

No.  145.  A  widow,  60  years  of  age.  American.  She  lived  with  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  was  a  dependent,  and  the  other  had  a  daughter  and 
grand-daughter  to  support.  She  also  had  three  sons ;  one  a  photographer, 
one  an  actor,  and  one  had  disappeared.  Neither  assisted  her  any.  They 
had  three  rooms,  and  paid  913  a  month  rent.  One  sister  worked  at  Bed- 
ford street.  She  had  been  a  dress-maker  and  seamstress,  at  $6  a  week ; 
was  thrown  out  of  work  in  June,  1893.  Received  6  shifts  of  work  at 
Wells  Memorial,  and  through  the  agency  there  was  placed  in  a  family 
for  light  housework  at  93  a  week.  She  had  a  month's  work  and  was 
thrown  out  of  employment  again,  not  securing  work  until  September, 
when  she  had  odd  jobs  at  91  a  day.  She  has  married  again,  and,  as  her 
husband  has  work,  her  prospects  are  good.  She  was  a  capable  and  effi- 
cient woman. 

No.  146.  A  married  woman,  German  Jew,  80  years  of  age.  Lived 
with  her  husband  and  one  sister,  a  girl  of  ten  years,  who  was  in  school. 
They  had  eleven  rooms,  and  paid  940  a  month  rent  They  let  the  rooms 
not  required  for  their  own  use.  Her  husband  was  a  tailor,  and  earned 
from  fll  to  912  a  week.  They  were  both  out  of  work  in  November, 
1893.  She  received  3  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  was 
discharged  because  it  was  found  that  they  had  had  their  rent  and  board 
provided,  and  were  relieved  of  any  present  need,  and  it  was  considered 
better  to  employ  some  one  who  was  in  more  distress.  Has  had  no  work 
at  all  through  the  summer,  but  her  husband  supports  her.  She  waa 
found  a  willing  but  a  very  inefficient  worker. 
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No.  147.  A  young  woman,  about  80  years  of  age.  Irish-American. 
Lived  with  her  insane  mother,  who  was  dependent  upon  her.  Was  a 
taUoress,  and  had  earned  |7  a  week.  She  had  no  relatives  with  the 
exception  of  one  brother,  who,  although  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
was  married  and  had  a  large  family  of  his  own  to  support  At  the  time 
she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  she  was  in  pressing  need.  It  was  found 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  great  pressure,  to  employ  her  immediately, 
but  she  was  placed  from  the  Wells  Memorial  bureau  in  families  outside 
upon  every  possible  occasion,  the  pay  being  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day»  gen- 
erally. She  was  also  given  all  the  private  orders  in  the  way  of  fine 
work  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  for  her,  and  upon  several  occa- 
sions was  employed  for  different  shifts  of  three  days  at  a  time.  On 
account  of  her  care  at  home  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  come  regularly, 
and  this  made  it  much  harder  to  provide  for  her.  Before  the  closing  of 
the  rooms  she  discharged  herself  because  she  had  secured  work  in  her 
own  trade  at  from  |6  to  17  a  week.  She  was  idle  two  months  in  the 
summer  and  two  months  this  fall.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  obliged 
to  put  her  mother  in  an  asylum,  as  she  had  no  means  of  caring  for  her. 
Her  prospects  are  not  good  for  steady  work.  She  left  school  at  14  years 
of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school.  Was  found  not  only  a  quick,  reliable 
and  competent  worker,  but  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  admirable  of 
characters. 

Kos.  148  and  149.  Two  sisters,  27  and  32  years  of  age.  Irish* Amer- 
ican. Lived  with  their  father  and  one  sister,  the  father  being  dependent 
They  were  sewing-machine  operators  on  sporting  goods,  at  |8  a  week. 
Were  thrown  out  of  work  in  October  because  their  work  was  sent  to 
New  York  to  be  done.  The  father  owned  a  piece  of  property  worth 
about  f 600,  which  was  mortgaged  for  $300.  The  house  contained  eight 
rooms,  four  of  which  they  let  at  |6  a  month.  Their  last  tenants  moved 
out  owing  them  $65  rent.  At  the  time  they  applied  at  Wells  Memorial 
for  assistance  they  owed  for  water  rates.  One  of  them  had  only  one 
shift  of  work,  when  she  was  discharged  to  take  a  place  at  making  shurt- 
waists  at  |6  a  week,  the  place  having  been  secured  for  her  through  the 
Wells  Memorial  a^ncy.  The  other  had  7  shifts  of  work,  and  was  dis- 
charged to  return  to  her  old  place.  One  of  them  worked  steadily  through 
the  summer,  and  the  other  has  worked  steadily  through  the  fall  as  ma- 
chine stitcher,  and  they  have  each  earned  from  $6  to  $7  a  week,  a  part 
of  the  time  the  pay  being  as  high  as  |8.  Their  prospects  are  good. 
They  left  school  at  16  years  of  age ;  learned  sewing  in  school.  Are 
both  quick,  reliable  and  competent  workers. 

No.  150.  A  widow,  46  years  of  age.  American.  Had  one  room,  for 
which  she  paid  $3  a  week.  Was  a  dress-maker  and  seamstress,  earning 
on  an  average  $4  a  week.  Her  husband  had  left  her  a  little  money  at 
his  death,  which  she  Imd  spent  in  doctors^  bills.  Had  had  both  her  arms 
broken,  and  had  an  injury  that  caused  a  cancer  which  had  to  be  removed. 
This  consumed  all  the  little  property  which  her  husband  left  her. 
She  received  two  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial,  when  she  waa  dis- 
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charged  to  take  a  place  to  make  buttonholes  at  tl-50  a  day,  foand  by 
her  own  efforts.  She  has  been  idle  through  the  summer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  June  and  half  of  October  and  Noyember.  When  working,  she 
has  made  buttonholes  and  done  dressmaking,  with  pay  from  f6  to  fl^  a 
week.  Her  work  has  been  mostly  out  of  town.  Her  prospects  are  not 
good  for  steady  work.  She  left  school  at  16  years  of  age.  Was  found 
a  satisfactory  person  to  deal  with. 

Kos.  151  and  152.  A  widow  of  about  85  years  and  a  daughter  of  16. 
Greeks.  The  mother  was  not  a  good  woman.  Her  chief  support  was 
boarding  a  child  which  was  not  her  own,  but  belonged  to  a  man  who 
was  living  with  her.  She  had  done  occasional  Jobs  of  scrubbing  at 
whatever  pay  she  could  get  She  did  not  speak  English,  and  was  a  very 
ignorant  person.  The  daughter  was  an  intelligent  and  docile  girl,  and 
when  she  applied  at  Wells  Memorial  for  work  was  suffering  for  want 
of  food.  She  was  ill  so  frequently  that  a  doctor  was  called  to  see  her, 
who  pronounced  her  a  very  sick  girl,  and  she  was  placed  in  the  New 
England  Hospital,  the  mother  receiving  scrubbing  on  condition  that  she 
would  allow  the  child  to  be  treated,  as  she  had  been  the  main  support 
of  the  family.  They  had  been  assisted  with  coal  and  groceries  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  from  time  to  time ;  the  Provident  Association  had 
given  shoes.  The  daughter  received  only  three  shifts  of  work  at  Wells 
Memorial,  and  a  home  was  found  for  her  before  she  was  placed  in  the 
Hospital,  which  her  mother  would  not  allow  her  to  accept.  The  mother 
had  6  shifts  of  work,  when  she  was  dischai^ed  because  they  had  moved 
into  better  quarters,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  girl  was  to  be  given 
into  the  custody  of  a  man  who  was  to  come  to  take  her  away,  in  return 
for  favors  granted  the  mother.  The  case  was  reported  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  but  before  it  was  necessary 
to  have  any  step  taken  in  the  matter  the  girl  died. 

No.  153.  A  widow,  54  years  of  age.  A  Southern  gentlewoman  in 
reduced  circumstances.  She  lived  alone  in  one  room,  for  which  she 
paid  (la  week  rent.  She  had  one  daughter  who  was  married  and  in 
afSuent  circumstances  in  Canada,  but  from  whom  she  would  not  accept 
a  home.  She  also  had  one  son  who  disappeared  at  the  age  of  14  years, 
and  whom  she  had  not  seen  since.  She  was  a  seamstress,  and  had  been 
earning  (5  a  week.  In  her  younger  years  she  had  been  a  stewardess  on 
a  steamer,  and  had  |12  a  week.  Had  also  made  caps  in  a  factory,  by 
piece  work,  and  had  earned  as  much  as  1 18  a  week.  She  had  $50  saved, 
but  during  the  summer  and  fall,  not  having  steady  work,  it  had  been 
spent  in  living  expenses.  Was  sent  to  register  at  the  Women's  Ekiucar 
tional  and  Industrial  Union  as  a  house-keeper,  having  had  experience,  or 
as  matron  in  an  institution.  She  had  11  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Me- 
morial, and  was  discharged  at  the  closing  of  the  rooms  with  no  prospects 
of  work  at  all.  Through  the  summer  she  had  odd  jobs  of  work,  not 
earning  more  than  75  cents  or  |1  a  week  a  part  of  the  time.  She  has 
been  helped  by  her  landlady  and  from  time  to  time  by  kind-hearted 
people.    In  the  early  summer  she  had  a  letter  from  her  missing  son, 
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who  had  settled  in  the  West  and  was  prospering,  and  wrote  that  he 
would  like  to  have  her  come  to  live  with  him,  promising  to  send  her 
money  for  her  travelling  expenses.  She  has  been  waiting  ever  since  for 
these  funds.  At  last  accounts  she  had  not  heard  again  from  him.  The 
news  had  been  such  a  shock  to  her  nervous  system  that  she  was  and  is 
physically  incapacitated  for  work.  In  her  way  she  was  found  to  be  a 
very  good  and  reliable  woman. 

No.  154.  A  widow,  70  years  of  age.  An  American.  She  had  been 
a  dress-maker,  going  out  into  homes  to  work  for  $1  a  day.  She  told  a 
most  pitiable  story  at  Wells  Memorial,  and  seemed  to  be  in  very  great 
need.  She  had  been  assisted  by  the  Associated  Charities  in  1892,  and 
also  by  St  Stephen^s  Church.  Her  husband  had  been  a  prosperous 
business  man,  and  she  had  lived  not  only  in  comfort  but  in  luxury.  Her 
story  was  that  her  husband  had  left  her  a  large  life  insurance,  which 
had  been  stolen  from  her  by  forgery.  She  was  entirely  alone,  and  lived 
in  one  furnished  room  at  t2.50  a  week  rent,  and  when  she  applied  at 
Wells  Memorial  was  owing  for  one  week^s  rent  and  was  suffering  for 
food,  as  she  had  none  except  that  given  her  by  a  kind-hearted  landlady. 
She  was  given  immediate  assistance  and  had  9  shifts  of  work  later, 
when  she  was  taken  into  the  home  of  a  lady  who  befriended  her  and 
who  secured  funds  for  a  loan  on  her  furniture  which  was  in  a  store- 
room held  for  storage,  and  who  also  secured  for  her  later  a  resident's 
pension.  She  would  have  been  given  a  home  for  some  months,  but  was 
discontented,  and  felt  able  to  earn  her  own  living.  On  account  of 
physical  infirmity,  being  paralyzed  in  one  limb,  she  has  found  it  difficult 
to  secure  work,  but  she  has  had  enough  work  to  secure  her  the  neces- 
saries of  life  since  spring.  She  was  a  competent  person,  in  spite  of  her 
great  age  and  physical  infirmity. 

No.  155.  A  widow,  22  years  of  age,  with  two  children.  Irish- Ameri- 
can. She  lived  in  one  room,  for  which  she  paid  (la  week.  She  had 
no  trade,  but  had  done  sewing,  and  during  a  period  of  four  months  had 
earned  |6.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  had  aided  in  October,  November, 
December,  1893,  January  and  March,  1894.  The  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples aided  on  rent  The  Provident  Association  in  August,  1893,  the 
Associated  Charities  in  Decembei;  1893,  and  February,  1894,  had  aided 
with  groceries.  Her  husband  was  killed  in  the  Brown,  Durrell  &  Co.  fire, 
and  the  employees  raised  about  |38  for  her  to  help  defray  the  expenses. 
She  spent  this  money  for  mourning  clothes  for  herself  and  five  masses 
for  his  soul.  She  had  clothes  from  Berkeley  Temple,  coal  given 
through  a  fund  contributed  by  the  Wells  Memorial  work-rooms,  and 
was  helped  also  through  Wells  Memorial  to  private  charity.  She  had  a 
district  order  for  milk  from  the  Associated  Charities  for  her  baby,  and 
was  given  8  shifts  of  work  at  Wells  Memorial  and  helped  to  $3  worth  of 
sewing  outside.  When  she  was  discharged  she  was  placed  in  the  care 
of  the  agent  for  the  Associated  Charities  of  the  ward  in  which  she  lived. 
Through  this  agent  her  expenses  were  paid  to  visit  her  friends  In  Ireland, 
where,  it  was  reported,  she  would  be  provided  for.  She  was  idle,  incom- 
petent and  incapable  of  self -direction. 
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No.  156.  A  married  woman,  85  yean  of  age.  Irish-Americ«L 
Lived  with  her  husbaad  and  two  children,  both  of  whom  were  in  school. 
She  had  three  xoomB,  for  which  she  paid  f  6.50  a  month  rent  Her  hus- 
band was  a  laborer,  and  earned  $8  a  week  when  at  work.  She  applied 
at  Wells  Memorial  in  great  distress,  stating  that  her  fomiture  was 
bought  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  would  be  taken  awaj  from  her 
unless  she  could  get  75  cents  to  pay  her  weekly  assessment.  She  also 
owed  for  rent  and  living  expenses  $11.50.  She  had  had  help  from  the 
Globe  fund,  also  the  Record  Fund.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were 
addicted  to  drink,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren had  interfered  about  the  children.  She  has  had  help  from  time  to 
time  from  various  benevolent  persons.  Received  4  shifts  of  work  at 
Wells  Memorial,  and  was  discharged  with  no  prospects  of  work.  Has 
had  no  steady  work  through  the  summer.  Was  helped  by  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  in  July  and  December,  and  has  also  had  help  from  the 
Harvard  Street  Church.  She  was  an  ignorant  and  vicious  person,  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  to  assist  materially,  but  for  whom  it  would  seem 
only  common  humanity  to  provide  ^e  necessaries  of  life  when  in  such 
need,  although  the  need  springs  from  her  own  and  her  husband^s 
wrong-doing. 

Aid  at  Bedford  Stbeet  Wobk-room  por  Women. 

Women  registering  as  Cordage  Workers, 

Mrs.  A.  American  bom,  25.  Left  Bedford  Street  rooms  to  work  in  a 
restaurant,  and  continued  this  work  for  about  two  months,  when  her 
employer  left  Boston.  Since  then  her  husband  has  been  working 
steadily,  and  she  has  not  gone  out.  Mrs.  A  seems  neat,  intelligent  and 
self-respecting ;  belongs  decidedly  to  the  better  class  of  workers. 

Miss  B.  Irish- American,  19,  lives  with  her  parents.  The  firm  for 
which  she  used  to  work  failed  last  year,  and  since  the  Bedford  Street 
rooms  closed  Miss  B  has  been  able  to  get  no  steady  work.  The  family 
do  not  seem  to  be  suffering,  but  are  very  anxious  that  help  of  some  kind 
should  be  given. 

Mrs.  C.  English  widow,  81.  After  leaving  the  Bedford  Street  rooms 
secured  a  place  in  a  laundry,  where  she  has  been  steadily  engaged  since 
last  May. 

Miss  D.  Irish-American,  21.  Could  get  only  irregular  work  through 
the  summer,  and  last  October  went  into  domestio  service,  at  which  she 
is  now  working.    Seems  a  bright,  capable,  intelligent  girl. 

Mrs.  E.  Irish,  24.  Worked  irregularly  during  the  summer,  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health,  but  for  two  months  past  has  been  unable  to  get  any 
work.    Family  seem  poor,  but  not  poverty  stricken. 

MissF.  Irish,  17,  lives  with  her  parents.  Worked  at  her  trade  through 
summer  irregularly,  because  steady  work  was  not  to  be  had.    In  Sep- 
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tember  the  factory  in  which  she  worked  closed,  and  she  got  employment 
in  a  carpet  f actory,  where  she  now  works. 

Miss  G.  Irish,  21.  Worked  at  whatever  she  could  get  to  do  through 
the  summer,  and  got  very  little.  Was  helped  by  her  landlady.  Early 
in  January  got  steady  work  in  a  leather  shop.  Decidedly  an  unskilled 
worker ;  surroundings  rather  wretched. 

Miss  H.  Irish,  19,  lives  with  her  parents  in  a  basement  tenement.  She 
has  never  worked  in  a  cordage  faetoiy,  and  before  the  rooms  were 
opened  did  housework,  or  minded  babies  or  anything  else  she  could  get. 
Has  worked  irregularly  since  rooms  closed,  but  for  two  weeks  past  has 
been  employed  in  a  brush  factory.  Family  very  poor,  and  not,  appar- 
ently, either  thrifty  or  energetic. 

Miss  I.  Irish,  22,  lives  with  her  family  in  a  neat  and  well-kept  house. 
The  cordage  factory  in  which  she  used  to  work  closed  over  a  year  ago, 
and  since  then  she  has  done  whatever  she  could.  Has  not  averaged  half- 
time  since  rooms  closed.  Is  now  working  in  a  candy  factory,  but  expects 
to  lose  her  place  any  day. 

Miss  K.  Irish,  28,  lives  with  relatives.  Has  not  averaged  half-time 
since  the  the  rooms  closed.  Could  get  nothing  to  do  in  a  cordage 
factory,  so  for  the  most  part  has  tried  to  get  tailoring.  Seems  anxious 
for  work«  but  not  very  effective. 

Miss  L.  22,  lives  with  her  parents.  Has  had  steady  work  at  her  trade 
for  nine  months  past. 

Miss  M.  Irish,  22,  lives  with  her  parents.  Had  irregular  work  through 
the  summer,  not  averaging  three  days  a  week.  In  October  the  firm  for 
which  she  was  working  went  out  of  business,  and  since  then  she  has 
lived  at  home.  Family  live  in  nicely  kept  rooms  in  a  very  respectable 
house. 

Miss  N.  Irish,  24,  lives  with  her  mother  and  brother.  Has  worked 
but  little  for  a  year  past,  owing  to  poor  health. 

Mrs.  O.  Irish,  19.  Has  not  worked  in  cordage  factory  for  over  two 
years.  Since  Bedford  Street  rooms  were  closed  has  married,  and  is 
supported  by  her  husband.  Lives  in  a  miserable  tenement,  and  seems 
unl^ely  ever  to  get  on. 

Miss  P.  Irish,  18.  Worked  through  the  summer  and  fall  at  whatever 
she  could  get  Finally  gave  up  all  hope  of  regaining  work  in  a  cordage 
factory,  and  three  months  ago  secured  employment  as  a  candy  maker,  in 
which  work  she  is  now  engaged. 

Miss  Q.  Irish,  18,  lives  with  her  mother.  Has  been  unable  to  get 
work  in  a  cordage  factory,  so  has  taken  anything  she  could  get,  averag- 
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ing  rather  less  than  three  days  a  week.  Family  seem  wretchedly  poor. 
Miss  Q  is  anxious  for  work,  but  is  untrained,  and  can  do  only  the  worst- 
paid  kinds. 

Miss  R.  Sister  of  Miss  Q.  Has  worked  even  less  regularly  than  Miss 
Q,  because  of  poor  health. 

Mrs.  S.  Irish,  21.  Since  last  June  her  husband  has  had  steady  work, 
and  she  has  not  needed  to  do  anything  outside  of  her  home.  Seems 
fairly  comfortable,  though  poor. 

Miss  T.  Irish,  20,  lives  with  her  mother.  Has  not  been  able  to  get 
work  in  a  cordage  factory,  so  has  taken  anything  she  could  get.  Has 
averaged  half-time  since  last  May.  Family  seem  poor,  but  self-helpful 
and  independent 

Miss  U.  American  bom,  18.  Got  work  in  a  cordage  factory  soon 
after  the  rooms  closed.  Work  was  irregular  during  the  summer,  but 
since  September  has  been  steady. 

Miss  y.  American  bom,  16.  Did  anything  she  could  get,  being  em- 
ployed sometimes  one  day  a  week,  sometimes  two  or  three,  up  to  the 
middle  of  December,  when  she  secured  work  in  a  thread  factory,  where 
she  is  now  employed.    Family  seem  very  poor,  and  not  likely  to  get  on. 

Miss  W.  Irish,  17.  Could  get  no  regular  work  through  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  but  in  November  got  work  in  a  carpet  factory,  where  she 
is  now  employed.    Very  poor. 

Women  registering  as  Candy  Workers. 

Miss  A.  Irish,  18.  Has  not  been  well  enough  to  do  regular  work 
since  rooms  closed,  so  stayed  at  home,  supported  by  her  father  and 
sister.  Has  been  in  the  hospital  since  January  14.  Family  seem  very 
poor,  but  neat  and  thrifty. 

Miss  B.  American  bom,  18,  lives  with  her  mother.  Had  two  months 
steady  work  through  November  and  December,  but  nothing  more. 
Booms  and  family  are  neither  neat  nor  attractive. 

Miss  C.  English,  17,  lives  with  her  parents.  Has  worked  steadily  at 
her  trade  since  rooms  closed,  but  since  Christmas  has  had  only  half- 
time.    Family  seem  thrifty  and  comfortably  off. 

Miss  D.  American  bom,  18,  lives  with  her  aunt  in  a  pleasant  and 
comfortably  fumished  flat.  Has  had  steady  work  at  her  trade  since  last 
June,  and  thinks  her  place  is  permanent.  Seems  capable  and  indus- 
trious ;  decidedly  of  the  better  class  of  workers. 
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Miss  £.  Irish,  18,  lives  with  her  mother.  Has  had  very  little  work 
of  any  kind  since  rooms  closed,  averaging  from  one  to  three  days  a 
week.    Does  anything  she  can  get  to  do.    Family  seem  decidedly  poor. 

Miss  F.  Irish-American,  19,  lives  with  her  mother.  Has  not  worked 
since  rooms  closed,  owing  to  ill-health.  The  rooms  occupied  are  neat 
and  well  kept,  and  the  family  seem  to  be  tiirif ty  and  self-respecting. 

Miss  G.  Irish,  22,  lives  with  her  mother  in  rather  comfortable  rooms 
in  a  respectable  neighborhood.  Has  not  been  able  to  get  steady  work 
since  rooms  closed;  has  averaged  perhaps  two  days  a  week.  Seems 
anxious  to  work,  and  fairly  comfortable. 

Miss  H.  Irish,  17.  Got  work  very  irregularly  through  the  summer; 
for  some  time  past  has  been  in  a  hospital.  Lives  in  a  miserable  tene- 
ment with  decidedly  squalid  surroundings. 

Miss  I.  Irish,  17,  lives  with  her  parents  in  a  tenement  of  the  wor^ 
kind.  Has  had  no  regular  work  since  last  spring,  and  very  little  of  any 
kind.    Family  seems  hopelessly  poor  and  helpless. 

Miss  K.  American  bom,  22,  lives  with  her  mother.  Has  been  unable 
to  get  work  in  a  candy  factory,  so  has  done  anything  she  could  get, 
mostly  domestic  work  by  the  day.  Has  not  averaged  three  days  a  week. 
Very  poor,  but  self-respecting. 

Miss  L.  Russian  Jewess,  18,  lives  with  her  parents.  Has  had  no 
work  at  her  trade  since  rooms  closed,  and  is  now  working  as  nurse 
girl.    The  family  does  not  seem  to  be  in  need. 

Miss  M.  Russian  Jewess,  20.  Married  soon  after  the  work-rooms 
closed,  and  has  since  been  supported  by  her  husband. 

Miss  N.  Russian  Jewess,  18,  lives  with  her  parents.  Has  worked  at 
her  trade  steadily  since  rooms  closed.  Had  only  half-time  for  two 
months  in  summer  and  is  at  present  out  of  work  because  January  is  a 
dull  month  in  candy  making.  Expects  steady  employment  again  next 
month.    Seems  well-to-do. 

Miss  O.  German  Jewess,  18,  lives  with  her  parents.  Had  about  three 
months  steady  work  at  her  trade  from  the  time  the  rooms  closed  till 
Christmas ;  since  Christmas  has  had  nodiing  to  do.  Family  seems  veiy 
poor. 

Miss  P.  Italian,  18.  Has  averaged  about  three  days^  work  a  week  at 
her  trade  since  the  rooms  closed.  Family  seems  on  the  verge  of  acute 
poverty,  but  are  anxious  only  for  work. 
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Miss  Q.  Irish,  24,  lives  with  her  mother.  Has  done  no  work  outside 
of  her  home  since  the  rooms  closed.    Seems  rather  well-to^o. 

Miss  R.  Italian,  16,  lives  with  her  parents.  Could  get  no  steady 
woric  through  the  summer,  but  since  the  beginning  of  November  has 
been  working  at  her  trade. 

Miss  S.  Irish,  22,  lives  with  her  family  in  a  miserable  tenement 
Could  get  very  little  work  of  any  kind  through  the  summer  and  fall. 
At  the  beginning  of  January  got  work  in  a  brush  factory,  where  she  is 
now  employed. 

Miss  T.  Irish-American,  20.  Could  get  no  regular  work  at  her  trade 
through  summer  and  fall.  In  the  beginning  of  November  secured  work 
in  a  brush  factory,  where  she  is  now  employed.  Decidedly  an  unskilled 
worker. 

Miss  U.  Irish,  22.  Was  idle  for  about  three  months  after  the  rooms 
closed,  but  six  months  ago  got  steady  work  at  her  trade.  Lives  in  a 
respectable  house  and  neighborhood,  and  seems  well-to-do. 

Miss  y.  19,  lives  with  her  parents.  Has  had  not  more  than  three 
months^  work  at  her  trade  since  rooms  closed.  Lives  in  a  rather  de- 
pressing tenement,  and  the  whole  family  seems  rather  shiftless  and 
ineffective. 

Miss  W.  Russian  Jewess,  17,  lives  with  her  parents.  Had  some  work 
at  her  trade  through  the  summer,  and  for  six  months  past  has  been 
working  at  it  steadily.  Family  seem  poor,  but  able  to  help  themselves 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Women  registering  as  belonging  to  Sewing  Trades,  —  Hebrews, 

Mrs.  A.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Has  not  worked  since  rooms 
closed,  because  her  husband  got  work  and  she  did  not  need  to.  Was  a 
tailoress  before  her  marriage,  but  hasn^t  worked  at  the  trade  since. 

Miss  B.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Has  been  at  work  since  rooms 
closed  pretty  steadily,  though  she  had  a  vacation  in  the  summer.  Lives 
with  her  parents,  who  seem  fairly  well-to-do.  Kone  of  them  speak 
English  to  any  extent. 

Miss  C.  German  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Had  no  work  in  July  and 
August,  but  otherwise  has  been  working  steadily.  Seems  thrifty  and 
energetic.    Supports  herself,  but  has  relatives  in  the  city. 

Miss  D.  Russian  Jewess.  Shirt-maker.  Had  no  work  up  to  May ; 
since  then  has  been  steadily  employed,  though  on  half-time  for  six 
weeks  in  the  summer.  Is  about  20,  and  lives  with  her  brother^s  family, 
who  seem  very  poor,  but  self-respecting. 
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Mrs.  E.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Got  work  as  soon  as  rooms 
closed.  Through  July  and  August  had  only  half-time ;  was  idle  three 
weeks  in  November,  but  at  work  now.  A  young  widow,  with  no  do- 
pendents.    Boards  in  a  comfortable  house  and  seems  prosperous. 

Miss  F.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  No  work  through  June,  July, 
August  and  November.  Steadily  employed  the  rest  of  the  time.  Sister 
of  above,  and  living  in  same  rooms. 

Miss  G.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Has  given  up  tailoring  since 
the  rooms  closed.  Her  father  has  opened  a  small  shop,  and  she  helps 
in  that.  Family  get  on  very  comfortably  while  times  are  good,  but 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 

• 

Miss  H.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Had  six  weeks*  work  and  three 
months  at  half-time  since  rooms  closed.  Out  of  work  now.  Lives  with 
her  mother  and  family.  Family  are  on  the  Associated  Charities  cards, 
but  have  received  no  aid  since  last  March. 

Miss  I.  German  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Could  get  only  irregular  work, 
averaging  not  three  days  a  week  till  November.  Has  been  steadily  em- 
ployed since.  Lives  with  mother's  brother,  in  a  rather  poverty-stricken 
way. 

Miss  J.  Russian  Jewess.  Sewing.  Worked  very  little  since  rooms 
closed,  because  of  ill  health.  Lives  with  her  father  and  mother,  who 
seem  to  be  fairly  comfortable,  but  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  in  hard 
times. 

Miss  K.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Could  get  only  irregular  work, 
and  has  not  averaged  three  days  a  week  up  to  December;  then  got 
steady  work,  which  she  thinks  she  can  keep.  Lives  with  her  parents, 
who  seem  better  off  than  most  of  their  class. 

MissL.  Polish  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Did  not  work  through  the  summer, 
because  she  ^  was  engaged,  and  didn^t  have  to ;  ^  went  to  work  in  De- 
cember to  get  money  for  her  wedding.  Lives  with  her  pai-ents,  who 
seem  a  happy-go-lucky,  shiftless  couple. 

Miss  M.  Russian  Jewess.  Tailoress.  Could  get  only  irregular  work 
during  summer,  but  got  steady  emplo3rment  in  December.  Lives  with 
her  mother  and  brother  in  rear  tenement    All  seem  very  poor. 

Miss  N.  and  Miss  O.  Russian  Jewesses.  Tailoresses.  Sisters,  of 
about  22  and  20.  Could  get  no  regular  work, — only  occasional  employ- 
ment, not  averaging  two  days  a  week.  At  beginning  of  August,  having 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  domestic  service,  they  left  the  city  for  that 
purpose. 
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Women  regisUring  as  belonging  to  Sewing  Trades,  —  OeniUes. 

MLba  a.  Bom  in  Massachusetts.  Dress-maker,  17.  Never  worked 
before  rooms  were  opened,  and  after  they  were  closed  went  back  to 
school.  Began  work  in  a  dress-maker^s  shop,  to  learn  the  trade,  about 
the  middle  of  December.  Family  seems  comfortable  and  respectable ; 
the  mother  said  the  girl  had  never  needed  to  work  out,  and  went  to  the 
rooms  only  because  times  were  hard,  and  they  needed  all  they  could 
get 

Miss  B.  Irish.  Dress-maker  (in  shop).  Had  nothing  to  do  for  four 
months  after  rooms  closed,  then  got  occasional  odd  Jobs,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November  got  steady  work ;  expected,  however,  to  be  dis- 
charged after  Christmas.  Anxious  to  work,  but  apparently  not  very 
skilful.  Lives  in  respectable  neighborhood  (heavily  in  debt  to  land- 
lady), and  has  no  family  here. 

Mrs.  C.  Colored.  Dress-maker  (at  home).  Came  to  Boston  two 
years  ago,  and  was  working  up  a  fairly  good  connection,  until  the  hard 
times  broke  it  up.  Since  the  rooms  closed  has  had  but  little  to  do,  but 
is  hopeful,  and  expects  to  do  well  as  soon  as  times  improve.  Lives 
with  her  sister  in  a  little  top  tenement  which  is  very  nicely  kept 
Seems  decidedly  one  of  the  better  class  of  workers. 

Mrs.  D.  Bom  in  Boston.  Seamstress.  Mrs.  D  says  she  never  did 
sewing  before  the  rooms  were  opened,  and  hasn^t  since ;  took  it  up  for 
the  occasion  only.  She  lives  in  a  rear  tenement  with  her  husband  and  a 
number  of  children.  She  is  on  the  Associated  Charities  cards  but  has 
not  received  aid  since  March,  1894.  Belongs,  apparently,  to  the  char- 
woman class. 

Mrs.  £.  Seamstress.  Mrs.  £  was  too  ill  to  be  seen.  The  people 
with  whom  she  lives  say  she  has  not  worked  since  rooms  closed,  because 
of  ill  health,  and  did  very  little  last  year,  for  same  reason.  Lives  with 
relatives,  who  help  her  out  Booms  are  very  untidy,  and  surroundings 
squalid. 

Miss  F.  Bom  in  Boston.  Seamstress.  Has  had  only  a  few  days' 
work  since  rooms  closed.  Broke  her  wrist  early  last  winter,  and  was 
unable  to  work  for  a  long  time ;  cannot  now  work  as  well  as  before  the 
accident  occurred.  Lives  with  a  lady  who  has  befriended  her  and  will 
give  her  a  home  as  long  as  she  needs  it  Is  anxious  to  get  light  work, 
and  hopes  that  rooms  will  re-open. 

Miss  G.  Irish.  Seamstress.  About  20.  Never  did  sewing  before 
rooms  were  opened,  and  has  not  since.  Usually,  when  she  is  at  work, 
does  "  almost  anything,"  i.  e.,  washing,  scrubbing,  etc.    Lives  with  her 
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mother  and  father.    Father  is  a  laborer,  and  they  are  fairly  comfortable 
as  long  as  he  has  work. 

Miss  H.  Seamstress.  Does  not  follow  sewing  as  a  trade.  Took  it 
np  when  rooms  opened,  because  times  were  hard.  Sold  some  property 
soon  after,  and  does  not  need  to  work.    Seems  to  live  very  comfortably. 

Miss  I.  American  bom.  Seamstress.  Has  had  aboat  six  weeks' 
work  since  rooms  closed,  but  for  two  months  was  unable  to  work, 
because  of  ill  health.  Lives  with  her  mother.  Is  about  25 ;  has  a  high<- 
school  education ;  seems  decidedly  of  the  better  class. 

Miss  J.  German.  Tailoress.  Has  worked  steadily  since  rooms  closed, 
though  through  July  and  August  she  was  employed  only  half-time.  Lives 
with  relatives,  who  seem  respectable  and  fairly  well-to^lo. 

Miss  K.  German.  Tailoress.  Worked  on  half-time  from  May  till 
the  middle  of  December.  Is  now  out  of  work.  Lives  with  her  mother, 
who  is  partially  dependent  on  her.  Seems  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence. Is  very  anxious  for  work,  but  wishes  to  get  into  something  else, 
considering  the  tailoring  trade  much  overcrowded. 

Miss  L.  English.  Tailoress.  Did  no  work  at  her  trade  from  time 
rooms  closed  till  end  of  July,  because  of  ill  health.  Had  done  veiy 
littie  last  winter,  for  same  reason.  At  beginning  of  August  went  home 
to  her  family,  who  live  in  Canada. 

Miss  M.  Tailoress.  Had  no  work  till  end  of  May.  Since  then  has 
been  steadily  employed,  though  at  half-time  in  July  and  August.  Lives 
with  her  mother  and  several  small  sisters  and  brothers.  Family  seems 
poor  but  respectable. 

Miss  N.  Tailoress  (cloak-maker).  Has  not  worked  since  rooms 
closed,  because  of  poor  health;  worked  very  little  last  winter.  Is 
really  too  old  for  hard  work.  Boards  in  a  pleasant  and  well-kept  house, 
and  seems  comfortably  off.    Does  not  seem  anxious  for  work. 

Miss  O.  From  Nova  Scotia.  Tailoress.  Has  had  about  five  weeks* 
work  since  rooms  closed,  and  expected  to  lose  her  position  about  Christ- 
mas time.  Is  about  20,  and  lives  at  home  with  her  mother.  The  family 
have  a  comfortable  and  well-furnished  flat 

Miss  P.  Irish.  Tailoress.  Has  had  only  four  weeks'  work  since 
rooms  closed,  from  latter  part  of  September  into  October.  Lives  in  a  rear 
tenement,  and  seems  wretchedly  poor.  Says  she  has  been  aided  by  her 
church.  Associated  Charities  cards  show  no  record  of  this.  Is  elderly, 
and  not  very  strong. 
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Miss  Q.  Irish.  Tailoress.  Sister  of  Miss  P.  Has  been  steadily  em- 
ployed at  half-time  since  October  1. 

Mrs.  R.  Irish.  Tailoress  (coat-maker).  Has  moved  t^'ice,  and 
finally  left  Boston  in  November.  Is  said  by  both  landladies  to  have 
worked  very  little  at  her  trade,  owing  to  her  own  "  shif tlessness."  She 
had  two  weeks*  steady  work  in  May;  after  that  worked  irregularly, 
sometimes  two  or  three  days  a  week,  sometimes  not  at  all.  Is  said  to 
drink,  and  generally  to  be  rather  a  hard  case. 

Mrs.  S.  Irish.  Tailoress.  Has  had  no  regular  work  since  rooms 
closed ;  gets  odd  Jobs  occasionally,  but  not  enough  to  support  herself. 
Has  friends  who  see  that  she  docs  not  actually  suffer  for  food,  but  who 
are  not  able  to  do  much  more.  This  has  been  the  case  for  two  years 
past  She  seems  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  are  crowded  out  of 
garment-making  by  the  coming  in  of  men. 

Mrs.  T.  American  bom.  Tailoress.  Has  had  practically  no  work  at 
her  trade  since  rooms  closed.  Lives  with  her  husband  and  children  in  a 
basement,  and  seems  wretchedly  poor.  The  family  have  been  on  the 
books  of  the  Associated  Charities  since  1889 ;  received  aid  all  through 
last  winter,  and  again  in  December,  1894. 

Mrs.  U.  Irish.  Tailoress  (coat-maker).  Could  get  only  odd  days' 
work  during  the  summer;  has  been  employed  for  last  four  weeks. 
Lives  with  her  husband.    Seems  respectable  and  thrifty,  but  very  poor. 

Mrs.  y.  English.  Tailoress.  Has  had  about  five  weeks*  work  since 
rooms  closed ;  is  now  at  work,  but  does  not  expect  her  job  to  last  long. 
Seems  a  thoroughly  respectable  and  deserving  woman,  but  is  too  old 
and  feeble  to  get  on  at  tailoring. 

Mrs.  W.  Tailoress  (vest-maker).  Thinks  she  has  not  averaged  two 
days  a  week  at  work  since  rooms  closed,  owing  to  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment. Is  not  at  present  able  to  meet  expenses,  and  has  been  helped  by 
a  friend.  Seems  a  respectable,  hard-working  woman,  and  says  she  has 
always  gotten  on  well  till  the  hard  times  of  last  year. 

Miss  X.  Irish.  Tailoress.  Has  had  very  little  work,  only  odd  jobs, 
since  rooms  closed.  Is  very  poor,  is  old,  and  in  poor  health.  Says  she 
has  had  aid  from  her  church  and  from  the  Provident  Association,  but  is 
not  on  the  cards  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Miss  Y.  American  bom.  Tailoress  (coat-maker).  Has  not  worked 
at  her  trade  since  rooms  closed.  Finds  it  very  hard  to  get  work,  and, 
being  elderly  and  not  strong,  finds  that  coat-making  is  becoming  too 
heavy  for  her.  Lives  with  her  brother's  family.  Is  trying,  without 
much  success,  to  get  plain  sewing  to  do. 
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Aid  FTTBNI8BED  MEN. 

[The  amount  of  money  indicated  after  the  number  of  the  case  is  an 
approximate  statement  of  the  value  of  tjhe  aid  provided  by  the  Citizens* 
Relief  Committee.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  statement  '*  could  find  no 
trace*'  does  not  necessarily  indicate  fraud.] 

m 

(i)    Men  repariing  as  Pcdnlera. 

No.  1.  t6.00.  Both  self  and  brother  obtained  some  work  through 
the  Relief  Committee.  One  brother  has  been  out  of  work  since  Sep- 
tember; the  other  two  months.  Learned  their  trade  and  worked  for 
man  with  whom  the  father  was  foreman  as  long  as  ho  lived.  One 
brother  has  worked  in  the  business  7  years,  and  the  other  10  years. 

No.  2.    12.00.    Could  find  no  trace. 

No.  3.    13.75.    Could  learn  nothing  of  his  whereabouts. 

No.  4.    $3.00.    Could  find  no  trace. 

No.  5.  $21.00.  Saw  wife  and  children.  Neat,  respectable-seeming 
family ;  three  little  children.  Kitchen  very  clean.  Husband  usually  has 
trouble  in  getting  work  in  winter,  but  they  had  got  on  well  until  December, 
1893,  when  he  got  out  of  work,  and  had  only  a  very  few  odd  jobs  until 
June.  She  did  what  she  could  to  help,  but  could  get  little  work,  and 
was  far  from  well.  They  were  trusted  by  landlord,  who  has  since  given 
the  husband  work  to  pay  rent  The  relief  work  came  when  they  were 
in  absolute  want,  and  was  a  great  help.  The  man  had  worked  for  four 
years  for  one  man,  and  for  the  first  two  had  received  pay  in  full,  but  for 
the  last  two  years  employer  had  held  back  pay  on  one  excuse  and  an- 
other until  he  owed  them  $100 ;  then  dismissed  the  man  without  pay. 
The  wife  says  her  husband  is  honest,  sober  and  willing  to  work,  and 
that  they  will  get  sti*aightened  out  all  right.  Rent  $6.00  a  month ;  three 
rooms.  Work  has  been  pretty  steady  since  June.  Wages,  $2.50. 
First-class  painter. 

No.  6.    $12.00.    Has  moved.    Got  no  information  about  him. 

No.  7.  $3.00.  Saw  only  neighbors,  who  say  the  man  drank.  Was 
out  of  work  all  winter.  Wife^s  family  helped  support  them.  As  soon 
as  the  man  got  work  he  left  his  family  in  a  very  destitute  condition, — 
no  food,  and  rent  unpaid.  Her  family  took  her  home  and  sued  him  for 
non-support,  and  succeeded  in  making  him  pay  the  board  of  the  children. 
They  were  willing  to  take  care  of  her,  but  she  has  gone  back  to  hinL 
They  are  young  Americans,  with  two  young  children. 

No.  8.  $31.50.  House  dirty  and  rather  tumbled  down*  Saw  only 
neighbors,  as  the  family  were  away.  Man  Irish;  woman  from  down 
East    Family  consists  of  the  man,  wife  and  three  sons.    Woman  takes 
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in  washing.  Man  oat  of  work  all  last  winter  and  a  good  deal  last  sum- 
mer. Aboat  60  years  old.  Oldest  son  about  20.  Out  of  work  last 
winter.  Sometimes  drives  a  team.  Boy  of  18  out  of  work  last  winter. 
Worked  last  summer  in  the  electric  works.    Three  rooms,  f8  a  month. 

No.  9.  ^SM,  Neighbor  said  family  consisted  of  a  mother  and  three 
sons.  They  were  Americans,  and  a  very  hard  lot  One  son  worked  as 
telegraph  boy  all  last  winter,  and  was  the  only  one  who  had  work. 
Another  and  the  telegraph  boy  were  drinking ;  bad  people, — the  mother 
no  better.  The  second  son  fairly  respectable.  They  were  put  out  of 
the  house,  not  for  non-payment  of  rent  but  for  disorderly  conduct  She 
says  the  mother  was  a  "  terrible  woman.^*  The  man  is  not  a  painter, 
but  a  pianoforte  maker.  The  woman  who  gave  this  information  seemed 
a  quiet,  respectable,  fair  person.  Called  at  Station  10  for  further  in- 
formation, and  was  told  that  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  brothers  and 
the  mother  are  a  hard  lot,  common  drunkards  and  very  disorderly. 

No.  10.  f  6.00.  Found  no  trace.  Roxbury  Charitable  Society  reports 
never  asked  aid  before;  not  strong,  but  willing  to  split  wood;  aided 
December,  1893,  February,  November  and  December,  1894,  and  January, 
1895. 

No.  11.  f9.00.  Family  out;  saw  a  woman  who  said  she  was  in 
charge  while  they  were  away.  House  fairly  respectable;  rooms  in 
basement,  but  not  very  bad.    Man  is  out  of  work. 

No.  12.  f  18.00.  Seven  in  family, —  self,  wife  and  5  children,  all 
young.  Is  a  piano  and  furniture  vamisher.  Should  make  f 2  per  day 
in  good  times.  That  sum  cannot  be  earned  now.  Did  not  work  a  full 
week  consecutively  through  the  summer.  Has  been  out  of  work  since 
Christmas ;  had  about  two  months  work  just  before  that  They  have  3 
rooms,  for  which  they  pay  f  9  rent  monthly.  Wife  says  they  got  along 
without  asking  rent-credit,  or  running  up  tradesmen's  bills.  Admitted 
it  was  very  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  spoke  most  gratefully  of 
the  aid  rendered  by  the  Relief  Committee. 

No.  13.  $7.50.  Ilouse  dirty  and  neglected,  but  had  been  good  city 
house.  Room  dirty  and  disorderly ;  man  playing  cards  with  a  number 
of  other  men.  Came  into  entry  to  talk.  Young,  able-bodied  man. 
Said  this  winter  was  worse  than  last  as  there  was  no  relief  work.  Has 
been  out  of  work  most  of  time  for  two  years.  Before  that  ho  trouble 
to  get  work  at  (2.50  per  day.  Has  wife  and  five  children  under  14 
years.  American.  Known  to  Associated  Charities  since  January,  1894. 
Nothing  against  them. 

No.  14.  f  9.00.  Husband  and  wife  bom  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  Rent 
f  2.  House  clean.  One  child  of  3  years.  Neighbors  and  landlord  spoke 
well  of  family.  Man  out  of  work  3  months.  Wife  helped  pay  rent  by 
making  bedding  for  her  landlady.    Aided  by  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and 
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Proyident  Association  (winter  of  1894).    Woman  g^yen  material  for 
dresses  in  September,  1894,  as  she  gets  little  work. 

No.  15.  14.50.  New  people  in  the  house,  who  could  give  no  informa- 
tion. 

No.  16.    $3.00.    Could  find  no  trace  of  him.    House  filled  with  Jews. 

No.  17.    tl8.00.    Found  no  trace. 

No.  18.  tl6«50.  Was  two  months  out  of  work.  Did  not  find  it  an 
exceptionally  hard  year.  Is  just  as  hard  this  year;  has  been  without 
work  four  weeks  now.  Has  worked  12  years  at  his  ti*ade,  and  has  been 
for  that  length  of  time  on  the  city  bridge  department.  Last  season  lost 
8  weeks  at  once  from  rheumatism.  Did  not  work  more  than  two  full 
weeks  last  season,  owing  to  his  own  and  wife^s  sickness.  Family  con- 
sists of  wife  and  self.  One  room,  comfortable  but  small.  Rent  |2  per 
week.  Professed  to  be  in  desperate  straits.  Did  not  feel  sure  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  need.  Husband  could  not  bring  himself  to  saw 
wood  at  the  yard  of  the  Provident  Association.  Declared  he  had  the 
rheumatism  too  badly. 

No.  19.  t24.00.  This  family  is  Jewish,  and  has  moved.  Former 
landlady  is  my  informant.  Says  man  is  young  and  single,  but  with  his 
father's  family  dependent  upon  him.  The  father  is  an  old  man,  unable 
to  work,  and  the  mother  is  an  invalid.  There  is  a  little  sister,  who  is  in 
school ;  and  an  older  sister,  who  works  in  a  shop,  and  does  the  house- 
work nights,  sitting  up  till  12  o'clock  to  accomplish  this  double  duty. 
There  is  a  second  brother,  —  a  clock-maker  by  trade, —  but  he  assumes 
no  support  of  the  family,  merely  caring  for  himself.  They  paid  her 
{2.75  per  week  for  8  rooms.  They  left  her  $5.50  in  arreai*s  for  rent, 
and  she  says  it  is  a  source  of  g^eat  mortification  to  the  young  man  that 
he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  pay  it.  If  they  can  never  do  it  dhe  will 
freely  cancel  the  debt  She  thinks  he  is  working  just  at  present  She 
says  it  hurt  his  pride  very  much  to  be  compelled  to  ask  aid  last  winter, 
and  adds  that  she  is  sure  no  more  worthy  case  was  aided.  Three  years 
in  Boston.  Always  made  a  living  until  present  time  (winter,  1894). 
Should  earn  (10  or  |12  per  week.  Idle  for  months  except  odd  jobs. 
Savings  gone. 

No.  20.  (12.00.  Crerman  Jew.  Learned  trade  in  Germany.  Never 
had  very  steady  work  since  he  came  to  America.  During  summer,  for 
four  months,  earned  |10  to  (12  per  week.  Saved  nothing.  This  winter 
man  has  one  to  three  days^  work  each  week.  Four  rooms ;  |2  75  rent. 
Wife,  children  and  home  very  untidy. 

No.  21.  (7.50.  Hard  times  first  felt  two  years  ago,  not  difSicult 
before  that  to  get  work;  usual  wages  (2.70  a  day.  Work  irregular 
summer  before  last ;  out  of  work  5  months.    Laid  up  with  hemorrhage, 
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and  could  take  ny  more  relief  work,  though  offered ;  helped  a  little,  but 
did  nothing  toward  tiding  them  over  6  months.  Wife,  no  children. 
Wife  earned  a  trifle  when  she  could.  Got  work  at  end  of  April,  but 
irregular.  Been  out  of  work  fiye  weeks.  €rot  behind  in  rent,  and  land- 
lord  let  it  run.  Did  not  get  other  trust  Three  rooms ;  H  ft  week. 
American ;  intelligent-seeming  and  respectable. 

No.  22.  $15.00.  Moved.  Landlord  said  the  man  has  a  bad  rupture, 
and  not  able  to  work.  Good,  steady,  worthy  man.  Let  him  stay  in  the 
house,  because  he  pitied  him,  until  he  got  f 34  behind  in  rent.  Wife 
and  two  little  children,  one  badly  crippled.  Overseers  report  aided  in 
December,  1893,  January  and  February,  1894.  Roxbury  Relief  Society 
aided  January,  February  and  June,  1893.  Ruggles  Street  Church  aided 
all  through  1894. 

No.  23.  $4.50.  Landlady  said  they  were  very  bad  characters.  Man 
and  woman  both  drink  and  carouse  and  leave  the  children  hungry. 
Man  stays  in  bed  and  won^  work.  Oldest  son,  nineteen  years,  same 
character  as  father  and  mother.  Overseers  aided  in  groceries  in  Febm* 
ary  and  March,  1894,  January,  1895.  Four  children,  oldest  nineteen. 
Roxbury  Charitable  Society  aided  in  December,  1893,  and  January  and 
December,  1894.  Provident  Association  aided  in  groceries,  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, in  December,  1889,  January  and  February,  1890,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  January,  Februaiy  and  March,  1892.  The  Associated 
Charities  give  the  people  a  bad  character. 

No.  24.  $12.00.  Wife  worked  every  other  day  in  Bedford  Street  for 
3  months,  and  one  full  week^s  work.  One  child,  9  or  10  years  of  age. 
Have  lost  many  children.  Burdened  with  paying  their  funeral  expenses. 
Husband  a  house  painter.  Has  worked  for  one  man,  off  and  on,  from  a 
boy.  Three  years  ago,  in  hospital  12  weeks  with  lead-poisoning.  Last 
year  was  idle  long  before  Thanksgiving ;  this  year  from  Christmas. 
Goes  to  shop  every  day  for  chance  of  a  day^s  work.  Rent  $2  per  week. 
Three  rooms,  comfortable  and  in  order.  Behind  in  rent  (16  last  winter, 
when  wife  started  to  work  in  Bedford  Street.  In  January,  1894,  woman 
applied  for  work.  Husband  idle  since  September.  Something  saved, 
but  nearly  gone  now.  Only  asks  work.  Never  asked  relief  before. 
Pronounced  **  above  the  average.**  Neighbors  speak  well  of  family. 
July  16.  1894,  man  arrested  for  drunkeimess.  May,  1894,  husband  work- 
ing to  pay  back  debts.  Ran  no  other  bills.  Wife  bought  two  days' 
food  with  her  daily  wages  of  80  cents.  Wife  has  done  shop  work,  — 
aprons  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  of  which,  by  working  steadily,  she  could 
make  2  dozen  in  a  day.  Husband  does  not  wish  her  to  do  it  when  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Woman  ladylike  and  of  good  appearance,  neatly 
dressed.    Little  girl  the  same. 

No.  25.  $6.75.  House  respectable  looking.  Saw  man.  Fifty-two 
years  old.  Was  born  in  Boston.  Never  had  trouble  to  get  work  before 
last  autumn.    Worked  thirteen  years  in  one  place,  at  from  $2.60  to  $2.70 
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a  day.  Felt  hard  times  first  in  August,  1898.  Work  irregular  until 
winter.  Had  some  work  on  furniture,  then  no  work  for  weeks.  Steady 
work  all  summer  until  December.  Has  since  been  working  on  an  inde- 
pendent job  at  from  f  1.00  to  $1.60  a  day.  Behind  in  rent  last  winter, 
but  landlord  did  not  trouble  him.  Has  lived  in  the  house  three  years, 
and  pays  |13  a  month.  Five  rooms.  Six  in  family.  Two  wage  earn- 
ei-s ;  one  of  them  piano  worker ;  both  out  of  work  last  winter.  Man 
has  also  worked  at  piano  making. 

No.  26.  121.00.  Saw  man  and  children.  House  respectable  looking. 
Rooms  neat  and  clean.  Good  fire.  Children  neat  and  well  dressed. 
Man  good  looking  but  spiritless.  Man  said  he  had  been  ten  months  out 
of  work  when  he  applied  to  the  Relief  Committee.  Then  got  enough 
to  eat,  but  did  not  pay  the  rent.  His  usual  wages  in  good  times  were 
12.50  per  day.  He  generally  got  in  coal  in  time  for  winter,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  do  so  for  two  years.  Relief  work  was  a  great  help,  and 
they  could  not  possibly  have  got  on  without  help.  Last  winter  his  wife 
was  sick,  and  they  had  aid  from  the  Provident  Association.  At  one  time 
they  were  three  months,  behind  with  the  rent,  bat  the  landlord  knows 
the  man,  and  was  lenient.  They  had  no  trust  last  winter  except  for 
rent.  He  had  no  steady  work  all  last  summer  until  October,  when  he 
got  six  weeks  at  $2  a  day.  Has  been  entirely  out  of  work  for  five 
weeks.  His  trade  has  been  poor  for  three  years.  Three  rooms ;  |3.00 
a  week.  Wife  feeble,  but  earns  something.  Is  away  at  work  to-day. 
Four  children  under  eight  years.  Man  bom  in  Boston,  wife  in  Ireland. 
Young  people.  Associated  Charities  report  the  man  not  strong ;  said 
occasionally  to  drink,  but  evidence  mostly  in  his  favor ;  wife  feeble  but 
worthy.  Provident  Association  reports  man  and  wife  far  fi*om  well; 
aided  in  January,  February,  Mai'ch  and  December,  1893,  January, 
February,  April  and  September,  189:1,  and  January,  1895. 

No.  27.    $7.60.    Moved,  —  no  information. 

No.  28.  $9.00.  Detached  house.  Very  respectable  seeming.  Rooms 
clean  and  almost  handsomely  furnished.  Saw  wife.  Respectable  mid- 
dle-aged woman.  She  said  her  husband  was  a  piano  finisher  by  trade. 
For  the  last  two  years  his  trade  had  been  poor,  and  he  had  taken  to 
house  painting.  Relief  was  not  worth  going  after.  They  could  have 
got  on  perfectly  well  without  it  Worked  all  summer  in  ware  rooms, 
but  is  out  of  work  now.  Is  a  first-class  workman.  Worked  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  for  one  firm.  Up  to  three  years  ago  had  no  trouble  to 
get  work.  They  pay  $26  rent  for  the  whole  house  of  9  rooms.  Four 
children;  youngest  fifteen.  Three  wage  earners.  One  of  these  was 
idle  last  winter.  One  earned  $6  running  a  sewing  machine,  and  the 
third  earned  $7  in  a  telephone  office.  He  has  been  out  of  work  two 
years,  except  for  odd  jobs  of  house  painting. 

No.  29.  $4.50.  Overseers  aided  in  1893  and  1894.  Doxchester  Relief 
Society  aided  in  1887. 
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No.  30.    $3.00.    Found  no  trace  of  him. 

No.  31.    $3.00.    Found  no  trace  of  him. 

No.  32.    $7.50.    Gone  away. 

No.  33.  $13.50.  Moved.  No  work  since  November,  1893.  Earned, 
when  working,  $2  per  day.  Two  rooms ;  rent  $6.50  per  month.  In 
arrears  with  rent.  Aided  February  and  March,  1894.  Rooms  clean. 
In  1879  and  1880  aided  by  Provident  Association ;  January,  1895,  by 
Associated  Charities.  Recommended  by  pastor  at  North  End  Mission. 
Pronounced  by  visitor  as  "  man  of  very  good  appearance  "  No  work 
this  winter.  Sick  with  rheumatism.  Wife  an  invalid.  Some  aid  from 
a  private  individual.    Expects  Civil  Service  work  by  and  by. 

No.  34.  $4.50.  Moved ;  saw  landlady.  She  said  both  man  and  wife 
lacked  spunk.  Did  not  think  man  ever  had  regular  work, — just  a  few 
odd  jobs.  Wife  had  worked  for  her  and  usually  did  more  or  less  toward 
support,  but  did  not  work  willingly  or  well.  They  came  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

No.  35.  $7.50.  Moved ;  saw  neighbors.  Got  no  information,  except 
that  he  was  a  Swede,  and  seemed  steady. 

No.  36.    $4.50.    Moved.    No  trace. 

No.  37.    $7.50.    Moved  months  ago. 

No.  38.  13.00.  Moved.  Neighbors  said  they  were  a  hard  lot,  and 
referred  to  the  landlord ;  but  he  said  little  except  that  they  left  one 
month  behind  in  rent.  Ruggles  Street  Church  reports  both  husband  and 
wife  hard  drinkers. 

No.  39.  (9.00.  Has  never  had  regular  employment ;  last  winter  less 
than  usual ;  since  spring  perhaps  avei'ages  two  to  three  days  per  week. 
Place  seemed  noisy  and  dirty.  No  children,  wife  dead.  Provident 
Association  aided  in  1804. 

No.  40.    13.00.    Moved,  —  no  information. 

No.  41.  (3.00.  Associated  Charities  report  that  he  is  a  good  work- 
man, but  never  saved ;  often  out  of  work  in  good  times ;  drinks  and  is 
immoral ;  relatives,  who  could  and  would  help  him  if  he  would  reform, 
have  given  up. 

No.  42.  •4.50.  Worked  for  one  man  for  22  years,  then  ordered  out 
on  strike.  Employer  would  not  take  back.  Since  then  work  has  been 
irregular.  During  winter  of  1893-94  very  little  work.  Applied  to  city 
for  work,  and  received  card  once  for  three  days'  work.  Was  sick,  and 
did  not  go  for  work.    Friends  helped  through  last  winter,  and  got 
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trusted.  Lives  in  two  rooms  up  one  flight  in  rickety  old  building.  Rent 
f  2.75  a  week.  Wife,  six  children  and  rooms  extremely  neat.  Work 
pretty  steady  through  summer,  fall  and  winter.    Earns  $2.50  a  day. 

No.  43.  $15.00.  No  such  street  number.  Could  not  be  found  on  the 
street 

No.  44.  $4.50.  Landlady  said  he  received  three  days'  work  from  the 
city.  Under  another  name  he  received  another  three  days.  She  said 
his  regular  business  was  a  waiter,  but  his  friends  told  him  the  trade  of 
painter  was  a  better  one  to  register  under.  She  said  she  knew  that  a 
number  of  her  Mends  got  work  by  similar  methods. 

No.  45.  $12.00.  .  People  in  house  have  been  there  13  years  and  know 
no  such  person. 

(2)    Men  registering  as  Carpenters. 

No.  1.  $7.50.  Learned  from  a  neighbor  in  the  same  tenement  that 
the  family  moved  some  five  months  ago  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city. 

No.  2.  f  18.00.  Served  7  years'  apprenticeship  as  a  cabinet-maker 
in  Halifax.  Forced  to  take  to  carpentering,  as  there  is  slight  occupation 
now  in  cabinet-making.  They  live  in  four  rooms,  paying  $2.25  rent. 
Did  not  run  behind  last  winter,  because  wife  had  a  few  days'  work 
weekly  out ;  and  tiiree  grown  children  at  home  (daughter  of  17,  and 
two  sons,  18  and  21)  and  working  (one  on  three-fourths  time)  contrib- 
uted to  the  family  support.  The  home  was  comfortable,  and  did  not 
bear  the  marks  of  poverty. 

No.  3.  |15.00.  House  respectable-seeming.  Rooms  perfectly  neat 
and  clean.  Man  neat,  respectable  and  intelligent-seeming.  Said  he 
had  about  twelve  days'  relief  work.  He  was  two  months  out  of  work, 
and  the  relief  work  was  a  big  thing  for  him.  He  also  had  a  little  work 
in  the  Conmiercial  Street  wood-yard.  He  had  had  no  trouble  before 
last  winter  to  get  work  at  f  2.50  a  day.  Has  been  twenty-five  years  in 
this  country ;  was  bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Lived  ten  years  in 
Bridgeport  and  ten  in  Boston.  He  had  irregular  work  all  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  found  it  a  pretty  hard  summer  and  fall.  Has  had  a  job  now 
for  &ve  weeks  at  11.50.  He  would  have  had  to  ask  charity  if  he  had 
not  had  the  relief  work.  He  has  lately  been  working  at  his  trade  for 
the  West  End  Company.  Those  dependent  on  him  are  wife,  a  grand- 
mother, and  three  children  under  fourteen.  Wife  had  some  work  last 
winter,  but  does  not  usually  work.  Rent,  12.50.  Four  rooms.  Last 
winter  they  were  back  two  months  in  rent,  but  in  the  summer  paid  this 
up  in  work.  Landlord  kind  as  a  brother.  First-class  carpenter, — 
served  his  time  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Fifty-four  years  old,  strong 
and  well. 

No.  4.  17.50.  Has  moved,  and  whereabouts  not  known.  People 
knew  nothing  of  hun. 
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No.  5.  $12.00.  Moved.  Landlady  said  man  was  first-rate  carpenter, 
and  could  have  got  work  if  he  had  wanted  to.  He  and  his  wife  both 
had  relief  from  various  sources  in  work,  money  and  clothing,  and  spent 
all  in  drink.  Whatever  was  given  them  that  could  be  sold  went  for 
drink.  They  depend  on  charity  for  a  living.  She  has  heard  that  hus- 
band has  work  just  at  present.  Associated  Charities  report  as  bad  as 
can  be ;  man  and  woman  drink  and  beg.  Provident  Association  aided 
in  1893  and  1894.  Overseers  have  aided  since  1875.  Woman  begged 
at  Denison  House.  Berkeley  Temple,  Ruggles  Street  Church,  and  pri- 
vate people  aided. 

No.  6.  $45.<^0.  Wife,  and  boy  of  13  in  grammar  school.  Man 
earned  112  to  $15  a  week  until  two  years  ago.  From  that  time  until 
winter  of  1894  work  was  irregular,  and  in  winter  of  1894  almost  none. 
Had  two  weeks^  work  from  city.  All  summer  earned  almost  nothing. 
For  six  weeks  past  has  been  working  for  $8.00  a  week,  and  promise  of 
steady  employment.  Two  rooms,  small  and  dusty;  rent  $1.50.  They 
are  $32  behind  in  rent,  but  have  recommendations  from  landlord  back 
covt'ring  19  years,  showing  that  they  are  honest  people,  and  can  be 
trusted  to  pay  up  back  rent  Overseers  aided  in  1881, 1893  and  1894; 
nothing  against  them. 

No.  7.  $7.50.  German  Jew.  Has  been  8  years  in  this  country.  Has 
6  daughters.  Two  are  married,  one  of  whom  lives  at  home.  Is  a  man 
of  50  years  or  thereabouts ;  and  has  never  learned  the  English  tongue. 
This  is  a  great  hindrance  to  him  in  obtaining  work.  His  daughter,  who 
speaks  our  language  perfectly,  interpreted  for  him.  One  of  them  made 
the  application  at  the  State  House  for  him.  He  tells  me,  through  her, 
that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  8  years.  He  does  not  work  in  a 
shop,  but  here  and  there  as  he  gets  chance  work.  His  daughter  says  a 
lady  obtained  work  for  him,  but  he  did  not  know  the  language  sufficiently 
to  understand  directions  given  him,  so  he  could  not  take  the  position. 
One  daughter  has  worked  for  15  months  in  a  shop  putting  buttons  on 
wrappers.  A  large  number  of  girls  were  employed;  now  they  have 
been  discharged  till  only  five  are  left,  and  these  work  by  piece-work. 
Last  week  this  girl  made  but  $1.80.  The  younger  daughters  are  in  our 
public  schools.  One  will  leave  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  go  into  some 
kind  of  work ;  would  have  left  this  present  year,  but  that  the  teacher 
came  and  becrged  the  father  to  keep  her  in  school  at  least  another  year. 
The  father  "  gets  shift  of  the  rent,"  the  daughter  volunteered,  by  caring 
for  the  house  in  the  landlord's  behalf.  He  obtained  tickets  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  through  the  Relief  Committee,  about  <12  worth  of  work  in 
all,  which  they  speak  of  grateftilly  as  "  a  great  help."  The  rooms  were 
immaculate,  from  the  snowy  bed  and  the  shining  candlesticks  to  the 
stove  equally  bright  and  the  floors  and  stairs  as  white  in  their  degree 
as  the  bed.  The  father  has  no  work  outside  at  present,  but  he  had  his 
box  of  tools  with  which  he  was  busily  employed  when  I  entered,  and  I 
understood  from  the  daughter  that  he  makes  articles  for  which  he  finds 
a  sale.    The  family  are  frank  and  communicative. 
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No.  8.  fS.OO.  Nice  house  and  thoroughly  respectable-seemmg 
street.    Vacant.    Found  no  trace  of  the  man. 

No.  9.  $3.00.  People  said  they  had  lived  there  three  years,  and  that 
they  knew  no  such  person  had  lived  there  in  that  time. 

No.  10.  $3.00.  Polish  Jew;  wife  and  3  children:  -oldest  4  years. 
Wife  almost  an  invalid.  Says  her  husband  was  out  of  work  3  months 
last  winter,  when  he  applied  for  relief  Landlord  would  not  give  rent- 
credit,  so  used  this  money  to  help  pay  rent  Says  they  got  a  grocery 
credit  of  three  weeks  or  thereabouts  at  a  time.  Wife  took  some  work 
home  from  Chardon  Street,  for  $2  and  a  quarter-ton  of  coal.  Was  not 
well  enough  to  finish  work  in  time,  so  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  try  any 
more,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the  coal  and  money.  Says  her  husband 
is  a  first-class  workman ;  commenced  as  a  boy  to  learn  his  trade.  He 
speaks  English  well  and  finds  his  work  himself  Friends  helped  them 
some  financially  last  winter.  Been  in  the  country  8  years,  and  never 
asked  aid  before.  Pay  $8  rent  for  3  rooms.  This  family  is  in  straitened 
circumstances,  the  husband  having  been  out  of  work  for  weeks.  "  Has 
not  had  an  hour's  work  for  6  or  6  weeks."  Some  sewing  given  woman 
by  Co-operative  Society,  which  reports  it  returned  badly  done.  Former 
landlord  speaks  well  of  them  as  "  a  quiet  family,"  with  rent  regularly 
paid.  Fmployer  in  South  Boston  rates  him  as  a  skilful  workman  and 
considers  him  an  honorable  man.  Worked  for  same  man  more  or  less 
for  3  years.  Domestic  troubles,  in  which  he  is  rated  much  less  in  fault 
than  the  wife.  Family  accepted  charity  against  his  wishes.  In  March, 
1894,  case  dropped  by  Associated  Charities  as  needing  no  more  help. 

Na  11.  $7.50.  Have  just  moved  firom  Cabot  Street.  Saw  wife,  who 
was  serving  customers  in  a  bakeshop.  She  was  a  thrifty,  neat,  respect- 
able-looking young  woman.  She  said  her  husband  was  out  of  work 
four  months.  Got  regular  work  March  1,  which  has  been  pretty  steady 
ever  since.  Wages  same  as  before,  $2.70.  He  is  a  first-class  workman. 
Started  for  himself  last  June,  and  has  done  pretty  well  since,  until  a 
month  ago.  They  paid  $14  rent,  but  she  acted  as  janitor,  so  they  only 
paid  $4  in  cash.  Relief  work  really  amounted  to  nothing ;  could  have 
got  on  perfectly  well  without  it,  though  it  came  in  pretty  well. 

No.  12.  f  27.00.  Obtained  three  weeks'  work  through  the  relief  com- 
mittee, and  expressed  heartily  his  appreciation  of  it.  Had  been  out  of 
work  five  months.  "  Never  had  seen  such  a  winter,  and  did  not  know 
that  there  could  be  such  an  one."  Says  many  a  working-man  learned  a 
lasting  lesson.  Has  lived  in  the  city  during  his  working  sea.son  for  4  or 
5  years.  Winters  went  into  the  country  to  work.  So  had  never  previ- 
ously felt  any  depression.  Was  working  in  South  Framingham.  Taken 
with  typhoid  fever.  Came  into  City  Hospital,  was  there  some  five  weeks. 
When  discharged  was  not  strong  enough  to  work  for  two  weeks.  AATien 
he  came  to  look  around  for  work,  it  was  not  to  be  had.  Family  consists 
of  wife  and  baby.    Were  helped  by  friends ;  had  no  saving  laid  by. 
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Was  given  a  rent-credit  of  $30,  which  he  gradually  paid  up  as  he  got 
w'ork ;  **  a  nasty  job,^^  as  he  expressed  the  difficulty  of  making  up  this 
sum.  Did  not  need  to  ask  grocery  credit  Served  an  appi*enticeship  at 
home  (Prince  Edward  Island)  three  years. 

No.  13.  $7  50.  Saw  man.  Felt  hard  times  first  a  year  ago  last 
summer.  No  trouble  to  get  work  before  hard  times.  Usually  $2  a  day, 
then  down  to  $9  a  week,  then  down  to  $7,  and  couldn^t  get  work  at  that 
Worked  up  to  few  days  before  Christmas.  Was  hardly  any  practical 
value,  coimting  the  time  out  of  work.  DonH;  think  worked  three  months 
in  last  year.  Done  nothing  since  three  weeks  before  Christmas  except 
two  days'  shovelling.  Never  got  behind  in  rent  Daughter  18  has  had 
steady  work  at  $6,  and  has  helped  family.  Wife  and  four  children. 
Rent,  $3.50 ;  five  rooms.  Bom  in  St  Johns.  Apprenticeship  in  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  In  Boston  15  years.  Satisfied  to  take  any  work — 
mason-tender,  laborer  or  anything.  Saw  father  and  three  daughters ; 
rooms  comfortable,  family  respectable-seeming.  Ruggles  Street  Church 
aided  in  1893  and  1894 ;  report  man  drinks.  Overseers  aided  at  time 
of  fire. 

Ko.  14.  $6.00.  In  April,  1894,  this  family  was  visited  by  an  agent  of 
the  Associated  Charities.  Family  consisted  of  husband,  wife  and  4  little 
children.  Husband  out  of  work  all  winter;  had  picked  up  odd  jobs, 
and  had  managed  to  get  along.  Did  not  care  to  have  any  help  or 
charity.  Case  **  uncharged  ^  at  Associated  Charities,  as  not  wishing 
assistance. 

No.  15.  $15.00.  Could  find  no  trace  at  house.  Provident  Association 
have  aided  constantly  since  1891.  Man  hurt  in  the  South,  and  entirely 
unable  to  work.  Worthy  people.  Roxbury  Charitable  Society  and 
Berkeley  Temple  aided.  Associated  Charities  give  same  report  as 
Provident  Association. 

No.  16.  $13.00.  Saw  man,  wife  and  children.  Germans,  l^ianveiy 
respectable  looking.  Wife  just  returned  from  day^s  washing.  She 
and  rooms  not  very  neat ;  four  boys  under  14 ;  nice  appearing.  Second 
boy  earns  three  pints  of  milk  a  day  by  caring  for  furnace.  Man  been 
in  this  country  45  years.  Served  time  at  cabinet-making,  but  when 
that  trade  became  good  for  nothing  took  to  carpentering.  Never  had 
much  trouble  to  get  work  until  last  14  months.  Is  not  a  first-class  car- 
penter ;  usual  wages  f  2.25.  lias  had  only  odd  jobs  for  14  months.  Wife 
does  what  little  she  can  get  to  do.  Man  had  been  working  for  city  for 
groceries.  They  are  a  month  behind  in  rent,  and  landlord  threatens  to 
turn  them  out  March  1  if  they  do  not  pay.  They  lived  in  same  house 
three  years  once  before,  and  three  years  this  time.  Has  always  paid 
taxes  until  last  two  years.  Wife  and  family  were  taken  to  seaside  for 
a  week  last  year.  Overseers  aided  m  1878,  1880,  1881,  1893,  1894  and 
1895 ;  report  man  drinks  and  has  been  at  Island.  Associated  Charities 
case  since   1881;  report  man  drinks,  and  so  does  woman.    Roxbuiy 
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Charitable  Society  aided  in  1893, 1804  and  1895.  Ruggles  Street  Church 
aided  in  1898, 1894  and  1895 ;  report  man  drinks  badly.  German  Aid 
Society  aided  in  1895. 

No.  17.  14.50.  Since  last  winter  the  wife  has  died,  and  the  family 
is  scattered.  A  neighbor  living  on  the  floor  below  them  is  my  informant. 
She  was  surprised  to  learn  he  applied  to  the  Relief  Committee  for  aid. 
Thought  he  did  not  need  it.  Family  consisted  of  self,  wife  and  grown 
son  and  daughter.  Man  at  home ;  son  at  work  with  fine  wages.  He 
(son)  claimed  to  keep  the  house  supplied.  Neighbor  said  there  was 
no  lack  of  any  comforts.  Entertained  a  great  deal,  and  kept  a  noisy, 
almost  disorderly  house.  Husband,  of  a  somewhat  different  type.  He 
complained  to  the  priest  of  his  family.  Neighbor  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  he  applied  for  work  it  was  very  possible  that  he,  personally, 
needed  the  money ;  for  wife  and  children  turned  against  him ;  and, 
though  the  wife  was  reputed  to  have  money,  he  "  did  not  get  the  hand- 
ling of  a  cent ;"  sometimes  his  meals  were  not  prepared  for  him.  Neigh- 
bor asserts  he  was  not  strictly  a  temperate  man,  but  was  better  than  his 
family. 

No.  18.    $8.00.    Found  no  trace. 

No.  19.  $9.00.  House  vacant,  and  said  to  be  condemned.  A  horrid 
place  Saw  neighbors,  who  said  man  drank  and  never  worked.  Lately 
separated  from  his  wife,  who  does  work. 

No.  20.  $7.60.  His  wife  was  my  informant.  Was  out  of  work  6  or  7 
months  continuously.  "  Would  travel  weeks  and  weeks  without  getting 
an  hour's  work ;  without  seeing  a  building  going  up,^^  is  wife's  testi- 
mony. He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Scotland ;  is  a  first-class  car- 
penter, —  can  do  inside  finishing.  Been  in  this  country  80  years ;  at 
present  address  6  years.  Three  rooms,  $9  per  month  for  rent.  Family 
consists  of  self  and  wife.  Landlord  waited  3  months  for  rent  Did  not 
run  up  tradesmen's  bills.  The  preceding  summer  the  husband  worked 
8  or  4  weeks  in  a  ship-yard  at  $2.75  per  day.  With  these  earnings  he 
laid  in  his  winter's  ton  of  coal  in  October,  and  a  barrel  of  flour,  which 
lasted  till  April.  AVithout  these,  wife  says  they  would  have  sufiered. 
Wife  once  got  two  days'  work  at  a  friend's.  Occasionally  gets  a  day's 
work  at  same  place  now.  Also  gets  a  washing  once  in  two  weeks.  Is 
in  very  poor  health,  and  last  winter  could  not  procure  necessary  medi- 
cine. Work  never  was  so  dull  before.  About  May  an  imdertaker  gave 
her  husband  a  job  of  work  worth  $35  or  $40.  This  gave  them  a  start. 
But  the  past  summer  has  been  exceedingly  dull ;  would  find  work  for 
three  or  four  days ;  then  look  for  more  for  a  week  or  two.  Is  out  of 
work  at  present,  and  has  been  for  6  weeks.  Away  to-day  at  Charles- 
town,  hoping  to  find  work.  Woman  most  tidy  in  appearance ;  room 
thoroughly  neat ;  but  all  the  appointments  were  plain  to  the  degree  of 
bareness. 
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No.  21.  $3.00.  Young  man ;  himself  and  wife  composed  the  family. 
Landlady  says  they  were  not  with  her  long.  She  thought  they  had  only 
recently  come  into  the  city.  She  remembers  that  they  were  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  He  left  the  city  soon  afterwards,  and  she  remem- 
bers the  policeman  came  after  he  had  gone  away,  and  asked  for  him. 
Thinks  perhaps  he  had  some  tickets  for  him.  Knows  nothing  more  of 
the  man  since. 

No.  22.  $4.50.  This  man  obtained  3  days*  work  through  the  Relief 
Committee.  Himself  and  wife  had  been  bock  to  the  old  country  (Eng- 
land) on  a  visit,  and  also,  I  judged,  to  settle  up  some  property.  They 
were  gone  7  weeks.  When  they  got  back  (latter  part  of  January)  there 
was  no  work.  The  shop  where  he  had  worked  for  years  was  closed  until 
March.  When  the  season  opened  he  went  to  work,  and  has  been  at 
work  ever  since,  most  of  the  time.  Is  at  work  now,  though  not  on  full 
time,  —  4  days  per  week.  His  employer  is  his  landlord,  so  he  never 
presses  him  for  the  rent,  and  last  winter  he  gave  them  what  rent-credit 
they  felt  obliged  to  ask.  Wife  docs  not  work  out,  and  did  not  last  win- 
ter. Thev  have  3  rooms,  and  seemed  to  live  in  order  and  comfort 
Their  family  consists  of  a  boy  of  6  and  a  widowed  daughter  who  lives 
near  them,  and  whom  they  assist  somewhat^  They  have  been  in  this 
country  22  years,  visiting  England  several  times  within  this  period. 
He  served  7  years'  apprenticeship  as  a  gold-leaf  manufacturer,  and  is 
a  skilled  workman  in  the  carpentering  line.  The  wife  admitted  they 
had  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  were  getting  along  comfortably,  —  a 
statement  which  corroborated  impressions  of  themselves  and  their 
home.  Appears  to  have  asked  work  of  the  Relief  Committee  as  an 
opportunity  of  earning  something  when  he  was  temporarily  idle. 

No.  23.  $9.00.  No  trace.  Associated  Charities  report  family  as 
respectable,  but  man  very  young  and  inefficient 

No.  24.  $12.00.  Moved ;  saw  landlady.  She  said  man  was  not 
with  her  long,  but  he  seemed  very  respectable  and  worthy ;  was  out 
of  work  for  a  long  time.  His  wife  went  home  to  her  people.  He  and 
his  daughter,  who  had  work,  staid  in  Boston.  Then  daughter  was  sick 
and  lost  place. 

No.  25.  $4.60.  First  began  to  feci  hard  times  IJ  years  ago.  Before 
that  no  trouble  to  get  work  at  from  $15  to  $16.50  a  week.  Served  a 
regular  apprenticeship  of  3  years.  In  Boston  14  years.  Bom  in  New 
York.  Odd  jobs  only  until  last  May.  Steady  work,  but  at  low  wages 
at  $1.80  for  10  hours'  day,  but  works  8  hours.  Relief  work  was  a  great 
help;  came  at  time  when  it  was  an  absolute  necessity.  All  relief 
work  asked  for.  Wife  and  four  children  (oldest  21  years,  married)  at 
home.  Behind  in  rent,  but  landlord  lenient  Four  rooms,  $18.  Saw 
man  and  daughter  and  little  child.  Wife  earned  nothing  last  winter. 
Got  credit  in  stores,  and  had  no  trouble  in  getting  it  Very  respect- 
able and  intelligent-seeming  man.  Roonis  neat  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished.   Very  nice  house. 
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No.  26.  $10.50.  People  had  moved  to  the  Provinces.  Saw  the  neigh- 
bors only.  Man  said  to  be  ready  to  work  and  comparatively  steady, 
but  he  drinks  occasionally.  Associated  Charities  report  three  children, 
oldest  eight  years ;  aided  in  1898, —  coal  and  work  and  f5.00  cash ;  also 
aided  by  the  chorches.  Boxbury  Belief  Society  reports  aided  in  work, 
December,  1893. 

No.  27.  $9.00.  Associated  Charities  have  known  them  since  1893, 
and  speak  veiy  well  of  them.  Aided  in  1893  by  Dorchester  Relief 
Society.    Aided  in  1894  by  Ruggles  Street  Church. 

No.  28.  $4.50.  Germans.  Respectable-seeming.  Man,  son  24  years, 
and  second  daughter  out  of  work  last  winter.  Relief  work  great  help. 
Man  rather  old  to  do  carpenter  work.  This  winter  man  has  a  few  odd 
jobs,  —  son  still  out  of  work.  Oldest  daughter  married  and  helping,  and 
second  daughter  at  service.  Never  had  much  trouble  to  get  on  until 
last  winter.  Overseers  aided  in  1876,  1877  and  1884.  Say  people 
worthy.  Associated  Charities  report  says  son  is  a  good-for-naught,  and 
father  was  crippled  by  an  accident  in  1892.  Jamaica  Plain  Friendly 
Society  aided. 

No.  29.  $4.50.  Have  moved.  Saw  only  neighbors.  House  respect- 
able looking.  Man  came  from  Germany  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago. 
Poor  and  worthy,  lliree  children.  Has  work  at  present,  at  least  part 
of  the  time.  The  Roxbury  Charitable  Society  aided  in  work  in  January 
and  February,  1894.  The  Grerman  Aid  Society  gave  groceries  to  the 
amount  of  $2  in  1894. 

No.  30.    $10.50.    Saw  man  and  wife.    Man  sixty  years  of  age,  and 

■ 

too  cri])pled  with  rheumatism  to  do  ordinary  carpenter^s  work.  Has 
had  no  work  for  four  months.  Two  sons  grown.  Wife  sick  two  years. 
Has  been  altogether  thirteen  weeks  in  hospital.  One  son  rather  worth- 
less, and  helps  parents  very  little.  Other  son  is  a  clerk  at  (50  a  month, 
but  has  sprained  his  arm  by  a  fall,  and  unable  to  work  at  present.  Man 
went  through  the  war,  and  has  $6  a  month  pension.  Pays  $10  a  month 
rent.  Had  steady  work  until  last  year  at  $2.50  a  day.  Would  be  glad 
to  do  any  work  he  could  get,  as  he  feels  that  he  is  too  old  for  carpenter 
work.    Has  tried  to  get  work  from  the  city,  but  failed. 

No.  31.    $4.50.    Could  find  no  trace. 

No.  32.  $4.50.  Could  find  no  such  person.  Neighbors  said  no  such 
person  had  lived  there  for  two  or  three  years  past 

(5)    Men  registering  as  Shoemakers. 

No.  1.  $15.00.  Saw  neighbors.  Man  was  not  married  last  winter, 
but  has  been  since.    Nothing  further  known. 

No.  2.  $9.00.  Family  said  to  have  moved.  Tried,  but  could  find  no 
trace. 
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No.  S.  f  7.50.  Came  to  this  countiy  two  years  ago.  Worked  last  at 
Weymouth,  Mass.  This  stopped  in  September,  1893,  since  which  time 
he  had  earned  nothing.  Did  not  ask  for  work  till  January,  1894. 
Moved  firom  city  Feb.  12,  1894.  Five  children,  from  12  to  7  years  of 
age. 

No.  4.  |4.50.  Since  1894  has  taken  better  rooms  for  store,  doing 
well.  Been  in  country  three  years.  At  no  time  badly  out  of  work. 
Said  he  never  applied  for  or  had  help  through  relief  work.  His  friends 
said  some  one  else  must  have  used  his  name.  He  does  not  understand 
English.    He  is  an  Austrian. 

No.  5.  (3.00.  Moved;  got  address  from  neighbor.  Saw  wife,  but 
she  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  English. 

No.  6.  $4.50.  Thirteen  in  family,  —  husband,  wife,  grandmother,  and 
ten  children,  from  18  years  to  1  year  in  age.  Wife  says  husband  was  a 
whole  year  out  of  work.  Three  weeks^  work  since  is  all.  Has  been  13 
years  in  Boston.  Learned  his  trade  in  Ireland  as  a  boy ;  father  and  5 
sons  in  business ;  shop  of  their  own ;  turned  out  nothing  but  custom 
work,  (hie  son  out  of  work  six  weeks,  because  place  burned.  Expects 
to  be  working  shortly.  Another  son  has  worked  4  years  on  machine  in 
shoe  shop.  Working  last  winter,  but  idle  through  the  summer.  Oldest 
daughter  worked  3  years  in  candy  factory  at  South  Boston,  beginning 
with  $2.50  per  week,  and  working  up  to  |4.  Hours  long,  rooms  close, 
and  rollers  heavy  for  girls  to  manipulate.  Lost  place  6  months  ago.  At 
present  is  a  bundle  girl  at  Jordan's,  at  t2  per  week.  Out  of  this  must 
buy  her  uniform.  Hours,  8  to  5.45.  Walks  to  and  from  home.  Would 
be  glad  to  go  into  domestic  service.  A  second  daughter  has  been  a 
bundle  girl  at  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.^s  for  3  years,  at  $3  weekly.  Think 
family  must  depend  upon  wages  of  these  four  for  support  Pay  $12  rent 
per  month.  Has  lived  at  present  address  3  years.  All  surroundings 
tidy.  Favorably  impressed  with  family.  A  neighbor  smiled  signifi- 
cantly when  spoken  to  about  husband  out  of  work,  and  intimated  that 
it  was  a  chronic  condition  with  him. 

No.  7.  $7.50.  Landlady  (a  cousin)  is  my  informant.  Tells  me  the 
man  is  a  ne'er-do-weel ;  and  that  his  wife  is  a  worthless  character,  who 
drinks  and  deserts  her  family  when  on  a  debauch.  Two  children, 
'i  hinks  their  need  came  largely  from  their  thriftlessness.  Woman  would 
go  away  and  leave  her  children,  and  man  would  have  to  remain  at  home 
to  care  for  them.  Landlady  aided  them  in  many  ways,  financial  and 
otherwise.  Has  lost  trace  of  their  whereabouts  for  some  months  Ap- 
plied to  Associated  Charities,  December,  '93.  Helped  by  town  of  former 
residence  from  January  to  July,  1894 ;  by  Provident  Association,  Febru- 
ary, April,  May,  1894,  and  January  and  February,  1895.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  man  or  wife  is  the  more  culpable,  but  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony is  in  man's  favor.  At  work  at  present,  and  employer  says  doing 
well. 
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Ko.  8.    $4.50.    Can  find  no  trace. 

No.  9.    $6.00.    People  said  no  such  person  lived  there  last  winter. 

No  10.  $4.50.  This  family  has  moved  to  the  Highlands,  and  their 
former  landlady  is  my  informant  She  declares  the  man  a  worthless 
fellow,  but  the  wife  a  fine  woman.  Were  not  with  her  long.  Husband 
was  somewhat  of  a  drinking  man.  In  spring  wife  went  out  to  work  as 
table  waiter.  They  left  her  in  arrears  for  rent,  but  the  wife  is  paying  it 
up  as  she  can,  dollar  by  dollar. 

No.  11.  $7.60.  Polish  family.  Daughter  of  17  my  informant,  as 
neither  parent  speaks  English.  Father  is  G3  or  thereabouts.  Family 
has  been  in  country  5  years.  Family  consists  of  father,  mother,  daughter 
and  t^vo  sons,  aged  14  and  12  (both  in  school).  Father  a  skilled  work- 
man in  his  own  country.  Once  owned  his  own  store,  and  was  possessed 
of  comfortable  means.  Lost  all,  and  came  to  America  to  better  his 
fortunes.  Here  his  trade  is  so  differently  conducted  that  he  cannot  get 
employment.  His  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  English,  too,  militates  against 
him.  He  earns  a  precarious  livelihood,  making  the  covers  or  bottoms 
of  baskets.  One  of  the  boys  works  in  a  store  nights  and  mornings,  and 
Saturdays  for  f  2  weekly ;  and  in  Juno  is  to  be  taken  from  school  to  go 
to  work  permanently.  Is  bright  in  his  classes  and  rapidly  promoted, 
and  family  would  be  glad  to  keep  him  in  school.  The  younger  boy 
sells  papers.  Daughter  has  learned  the  retouching  of  photographs. 
Worked  at  it  for  some  time^  and  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still,  but  health 
does  not  admit  of  it.  After  a  severe  illness  of  last  winter,  physician  says 
close  work  will  bring  on  consumption.  Three  rooms,  |7  per  mon^. 
United  earnings  of  father  and  boys  only  |6  or  |7  weekly.  Family 
could  not  live  at  all  but  fbr  assistance  furnished  by  a  friend.  Rooms 
dark,  damp  and  low,  but  neat  and  clean.  Daughter  mo3t  refined  and 
attractive  in  manner  and  conversation. 

No.  12.  13.00.  The  worst  tenement  house  visitor  ever  saw;  rooms 
as  bad  as  house.  Saw  wife  and  children,  who  were  as  dirty  as  rooms. 
Jews ;  in  this  country  two  years ;  four  young  children.  Woman  said 
they  were  comparatively  comfortable  this  winter.  Husband  has  not 
steady  work,  but  earns  enough  to  buy  food  and  fuel.  Last  winter  they 
suffered  with  cold  and  hunger.    Four  rooms,  (3. 

No.  13.  11.50.  Family  moved  to  Wobum.  Neighbors  said  they 
were  deserving  people,  and  last  winter  were  very  needy,  but  now  were 
getting  on  comfortably.    Jews.    House  of  better  class. 

No.  14.  14.50.  Began  to  find  it  hard  to  get  work  about  two  years 
ago.  About  115.00  a  week.  For  last  two  years  have  not  been  able  to 
get  work  at  trade,  and  so  has  done  whatever  he  could  find ;  only  odd 
jobs  all  last  winter.  Got  only  odd  jobs  summer  before  last,  has  only 
worked  at  odd  jobs  for  last  few  years    Wife  had  about  three  days^  work 
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a  week  when  well,  but  she  and  child  were  veiy  sick  great  part  of  winter. 
Did  not  get  much  behind  with  rent  No  help  but  relief  work.  Two 
room:} ;  $2.  House  dirty,  tumble-down,  but  rooms  comparatively  elean« 
This  winter  family  are  well.  Wife  has  about  three  days*  work,  and 
husband  has  more  odd  jobs.  There  was  a  good  fire  and  plenty  of  food 
on  table.  Known  at  Ward  XVI  Day  Nursery,  and  woman  well  thought 
of  Four  years  ago  woman  left  her  husband  because  he  drank  and  did 
not  support  her.  Went  back  to  him  and  reported  him  as  doing  better 
last  winter. 

No.  15.  97.50.  House  dirty  and  rickety,  opening  into  a  very  dirty 
back  alley.  Saw  wife  and  children.  Booms  extremely  dirty  and  dis- 
orderly. Wife  sick  in  bed.  Good  fire  and  plenty  of  food.  Wife  too 
sick  to  be  questioned  much.  Father  and  three  older  children  not  at 
home.  Saw  girl  of  ten,  who  said  her  mother  was  going  to  the  hospital 
the  next  day.  She  had  been  sick  several  weeks.  There  seemed  plenty 
in  the  house,  if  it  had  been  cared  for.  Man  has  two  days'  work  in  a 
week  in  a  cobbler's  shop,  at  |1  a  day.  Oldest  boy,  sixteen,  has  just  got 
work  in  a  carpet  factory.  Aid  in  clothing  in  February,  1894,  by  Hebrew 
Ladies  Sewing  Society. 

No.  16.  ^7.50.  German  Jew.  The  woman  in  the  rooms  was  stricken 
with  sudden  dumbness,  and  a  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  English.  She 
even  disclaimed  knowledge  of  her  husband's  given  name.  She  acknowl- 
edged his  occupation*  Husband  from  an  inner  room  loudly  and  roughly 
called  the  woman  to  him ;  and,  in  a  high-pitched  dialogue  which  ensued 
between  them,  he  evidently  gave  her  instructions ;  for,  though  I  heard 
her  use  the  terms  "  arbeit "  and  "  State-house,"  she  returned  disclaiming 
that  they  knew  anything  about  it  I  am  convinced  that  I  found  the 
right  man,  and  that  he  repudiated  his  identity,  probably  because  he 
obtained  the  tickets  under  false  pretences. 

No.  17.  $7.50.  Seven  children,  from  19  to  4  years  of  age.  Applied 
to  Associated  Charities  first  in  January,  1893.  Came  to  Boston  about 
one  and  one-half  years  before  that  date.  A  family  with  considerable 
sickness,  -^  mother  and  daughter  under  constant  treatment  at  Eye  In- 
firmary. Father  does  not  seem  to  prosper,  though  he  has  a  cobbler  s 
stand.  Provident  Association  has  aided  somewhat ;  and  Jan.  8,  1895,  it 
is  noted  that  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  takes  care  of  the  family 
and  has  for  some  time. 

No.  18.    $18.00.    There  is  no  such  street  number. 

No.  19.  $6  00.  Removed  to  Lynn.  Fellow-tenant  remembers  that 
he  obtained  some  tickets,  but  did  not  use  them,  because  just  then  he  got 
work  in  Lynn. 

(4)   Men  registering  as  Teamsters, 

No.  1.  87.50.  House  very  respectable.  Man  Irish.  Wife  said  they 
had  always  been  comfortable  until  last  winter,  when  husband  and  three 
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groMm  sons  were  all  out  of  work.  Oldest  son  has  rheumatism  and  can- 
not work.  Two  others  did  work  in  groceries,  but  lost  jobs.  They  are 
$90  in  debt,  but  the  landlord  trusts  them  because  they  have  been  with 
him  ten  years.  Have  the  front  of  the  house,  lip-stairs  and  down ;  $16  a 
month.  Woman  earns  $2  a  week  taking  care  of  a  child.  Man  has  been 
out  of  work  for  the  past  three  weeks.  Usually  has  $1.75  a  day.  Woman 
seemed  respectable  and  as  if  she  had  seen  better  days. 

No.  2.  $4.50.  House  respectable-seeming.  Rooms  comfortably  fur- 
nished and  very  neat.  Saw  the  mother.  The  son,  a  young  man,  is 
unmarried,  bom  in  Boston,  a  teamster.  No  steady  work  for  two  years. 
Mother  and  sister  take  in  washing  and  do  cleaning.  Women  very 
respectable-seeming.  Son  sometimes  has  worked  for  the  Armstrong 
Transfer  Company  at  $8  a  week.  They  are  somewhat  behind  in  their 
rent.  Mother  and  sister  not  strong.  Mother  gave  the  impression  that 
her  son  was  not  steady. 

No.  3.  $7.50.  People  in  the  house  have  been  there  over  two  years, 
and  said  there  had  been  no  such  person,  though  others  had  been  there 
to  inquire  for  him. 

No.  4.  $7.50.  Two  children  under  six.  Wife  goes  out  washing. 
Has  about  two  days  in  a  week.  Man  out  of  work  three  weeks.  Usually 
has  about  $1.50  a  day.  Has  pretty  steady  work  in  summer,  but  usually 
finds  it  hard  to  get  along  in  winter.  Have  managed  to  keep  the  rent 
up.  Pay  $1  a  week  for  two '  rooms.  Both  American  bom.  I  thought 
the  woman  was  drinking.  The  rooms  were  very  dirty.  The  house  very 
tumble-down,  —  one  of  the  worst-looking  houses  seen.  Woman  com- 
plained of  great  poverty.  The  neighbors  said  she  drank.  .  Associated 
Charities  report  case  very  unfavorable.  Roxbury  Relief  Committee 
report  case  very  bad,  —  man  idle  and  untruthful. 

No.  5.  $4.50.  Saw  woman,  who  was  sick,  and  has  just  lost  her  only 
child.  Respectable-seeming.  Rooms  clean  and  comfortable.  Said  her 
husband  had  never  been  out  of  work  since  married  until  last  winter, 
when  he  was  out  of  work  from  September  until  February,  excepting 
for  two  weeks' job  and  the  relief  work.  He  used  to  get  $2  a  day;  has 
been  gradually  reduced  to  f  10  a  week,  and  now  to  $9.  Has  had  steady 
work  since  February. 

No.  6.  $6  75.  He  had  been  sick  about  seven  months  previous  to 
relief,  which  was  the  first  work  he  had  after  his  sickness.  Is  not  yet 
strong.  The  relief  work  came  in  a  time  of  great  need,  and,  small  as  it 
was,  was  a  great  help.  Would  have  had  to  ask  charity  without  it 
Had  work  last  summer,  but  was  not  able  to  do  it  regularly.  This 
winter  cannot  get  work,  and  not  able  to  do  it  if  he  had  it.  Usually  a 
teamster,  but  now  works  with  a  pick  because  he  cannot  get  teaming. 
Bom  in  Ireland ;  came  to  this  country  when  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Served  five  years  in  the  army.    Has  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  oldest 
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eight  years.  Pays  $8.50  a  month  for  rent,  but  got  behind  last  winter 
and  has  not  yet  straightened  it  out  Three  rooms,  one  good  size,  and 
others  small.  Landlord  kind.  Rooms  dirty  and  very  disorderly.  The 
man  seemed  respectable.  Wife  and  children  were  very  dirty.  Man 
said  he  had  earned  as  high  as  $16  a  week  as  teamster.  He  gets  82  a 
day  as  laborer.  They  say  they  have  had  no  aid  except  relief  work. 
Has  bought  coal  on  credit. 

No.  7.  $4.50.  New  people  in  the  house,  who  could  give  no  informa- 
tion. Address  correct,  as  the  name  on  the  card  over  the  bell  corre- 
sponded.   Very  nice  house  indeed. 

No.  8.  $7.50.  Had  been  out  of  work  seven  weeks,  when  he  got 
relief  work.  It  helped  a  little.  Would  have  had  to  ask  charity  without 
it.  Wife  and  two  little  children.  He  got  work  about  two  weeks  after 
the  relief  work,  which  was  steady  all  last  summer  and  this  winter. 
Wages  $10  a  week.  Rent  $10  a  month.  Three  rooms.  Been  in  Boston 
two  years.    Bom  in  Massachusetts. 

No.  9.  $15  00.  Is  a  carpet  layer  by  training  and  experience.  Was 
in  the  employ  of  one  furniture  company  9  years.  Last  year  was 
out  of  work  from  Thanksgiving  to  May.  Then  obtained  work  which 
lasted  until  July  with  another  furniture  company.  Has  been  out  of 
work  since  November,  and  does  not  expect  it  to  open  up  again  until 
April.  Has  not  seen  the  business  for  10  years  so  slack  as  it  is  now.  Is 
a  skilled  workman  in  his  line.  Should  earn  $3.50  to  $4  per  diem. 
Does  piece  work  at  8  cents  per  yard.  Family  of  himself  and  wile 
only.  Young  people.  He  looked  well-to-do,  and  seemed  to  take  his 
enforced  vacation  cheerfully.  I  learned  that  they  had  some  savings 
to  fall  back  upon  last  year ;  and  I  should  judge,  from  his  appearance, 
that  he  applied  for  work  not  so  much  from  real  need  as  from  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  to  earn  something. 

No.  10.    |4  50.    Moved.    No  further  information. 

No.  11.    $33.00.    Found  no  trace  whatever. 

No.  12.  $9.00.  His  work  is  bronzing.  This  requires  no  special  train- 
ing. This  work  is  never  steady,  and  there  was  no  particular  depression 
in  it  during  1894.  It  is  never  carried  on  during  the  winter,  but  com- 
mences about  April  1.  The  wife  also  worked,  —  obtained  3  days'  tickets 
for  sewing  at  Bedford  Street.  Family  consisted  of  self  and  wife ;  now 
have  yoimg  babe.  Two  rooms.  Did  not  ask  credit  of  landlord,  but  did 
get  credit  at  grocers,  etc.  Lived  upon  some  funds  laid  by,  and  had  some 
assistance  from  friends.  After  April,  had  work  4  days  in  the  week.  Has 
not  been  able  to  lay  up  anything,  as  wife  has  been  severely  ill,  requiring 
operation.  Obtained  this  work  through  his  own  personal  effort.  Has 
no  work  now  except  one  day  in  the  week,  when  he  assists  in  unloading 
a  fruit  steamer  at  $2.50  per  day.  Speaks  appreciatively  of  the  help 
given  by  the  Relief  Committee. 
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No.  13.  $4.50.  Respectable-seeming  house.  Rooms  comfortable; 
quite  finely  furnished,  with  new  machine,  sofas,  etc.  Wife  and  child 
over-dressed.  No  appearance  of  poverty.  Saw  wife,  who  said  husband 
had  had  steady  work  all  this  winter.  He  was  out  of  work  three  months 
or  more  last  winter.  His  usual  wages  were  $10  a  week.  Never  had 
much  trouble  in  getting  work  until  last  winter.  A  young  man,  and 
American.  She  has  lost  one  child  within  the  year.  Rent,  12.50 ;  three 
rooms.  Kind  landlord,  who  let  the  rent  go,  and  is  still  letting  it  go. 
They  are  now  three  months  behind.  Got  steady  work  about  a  week 
after  he  had  the  relief  work.  Her  father  helped  tiiem  all  winter,  except 
the  week  her  husband  had  relief  work.  He  would  have  helped  them 
then,  and,  though  they  are  grateful  for  the  relief  work,  they  could  have 
gotten  along  without  it. 

No.  14.  $4.50.  Family  has  moved.  House  is  occupied  by  new  par- 
ties, who  know  nothing  of  former  tenants.  Made  several  inquiries  in 
the  neighborhood  as  to  their  whereabouts.  Family  is  remembered,  but 
present  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

No.  15.  $12.  Moved  some  six  months  ago,  and  present  whereabouts 
is  unknown. 

No.  16.  $.3.00.  Saw  woman,  who  said  she  was  the  man's  mother. 
She  said  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  one  child  within  a  year,  and  could  not 
get  work.  He  and  his  child  lived  with  her  and  her  daughter.  I^Ian  still 
out  of  work.  Woman  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  talk,  and  so  saw  neigh- 
bor. She  said  that  the  woman  was  not  the  mother  of  the  man ;  that  he 
is  no  good,  and  is  now  at  the  Island.  Overseers'  report  of  1888  gives 
man's  character  veiy  bad ;  adopted  parents  sick,  suffering  and  constantly 
aided.  Applicant  does  nothing  for  them,  though  he  lives  at  home ;  he 
drinks  and  is  abusive.    Later  report :  married,  but  doing  no  better. 

No.  17.    $4.50.    Could  find  no  trace. 

No.  18.  $13.50.  Moved.  Family,  wife,  and  son  15  years  old.  Rent, 
$8.  Very  neat  and  cheerful.  Last  winter  man  out  of  work  for  months. 
Boy  had  been  earning  $3  per  week,  but  lost  work.  Were  trusted  for 
rent.  Borrowed  money  to  buy  table-leavings  from  hotel ;  in  all  they 
borrowed  $30,  which  is  now  all  paid  up  but  $4.50.  Woman  finally  got 
a  position  at  general  housework  for  (3  per  week  and  her  board,  and  on 
this  the  father  and  son  subsisted  (they  gave  up  their  three  rooms,  and 
lived  in  one  small  room)  until  spring,  when  work  began  to  pick  up. 
Son  now  earns  $3,  husband  $9. 

No.  19.  116.50.  Very  respectable  house.  Rooms  very  comfortable, 
very  well  furnished,  and  showing  no  trace  of  poverty.  Saw  wife. 
Young,  pretty,  neatly  dressed  woman.  She  said  her  husband  had  been 
receiving  $55  a  month  as  teamster  from  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, but  lost  his  place,  then  applied  for  relief  work.    Soon  afterward 
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he  got  work  as  under- gardener  in  a  private  place  at  $15  a  week.  They 
pay  $12  rent,  and  have  four  rooms.  Baby  in  a  dainty  white  dress,  fin- 
ished with  gold  buttons  and  chains.    Servant  washing  in  the  kitchen. 

No.  20.  $4.50.  Saw  wife,  who  is  sick  in  bed ;  has  been  sick  with 
cancer  for  sixteen  years.  Sister-in-law  crippled  with  rheumatism. 
Sister  puts  strings  in  tags  at  8  cents  a  thousand.  Can  do  about  one 
thousand  in  a  day.  In  this  country  30  years.  Husband  lived  with  her 
last  winter,  but  did  nothing  towards  their  support,  and  were  supiwrted 
by  Associated  Charities  and  Overseers.  Landlord  turned  man  out  last 
winter,  but  gives  women  two  rooms  in  attic.  Women  seem  respectable 
and  neat.  Overseers  have  aided  since  1887,  and  say  man  deserted  ^vife, 
leaving  her  sick  and  entirely  destitute.  Associated  Charities  report 
same ;  have  aided. 

No.  21.    19.00.    Moved,  —  no  information. 

No.  22.  $22.50.  Saw  wife ;  young,  respectable-looking  Irish  woman. 
Rooms  well  furnished  and  comfortable.  Said  her  husband  had  no 
trouble  to  get  work  until  autumn,  1893.  Had  $10  a  week.  No  work, 
except  an  occasional  odd  job,  all  that  winter  and  until  June.  Man  bom 
in  vicinity  of  Boston.  Woman  was  sick  last  winter,  and  could  do  noth- 
ing to  help.  Was  trusted  for  everything,  and  so  with  the  relief  work 
got  on  without  suffering.  Was  six  months  behind  in  rent,  but  that  is 
now  paid  up.  Other  bills  are  not  all  paid.  The  relief  work  was  the 
greatest  help.  Man  has  had  a  steady  job  at  $10.50  since  last  June,  but 
loses  b£Ml  weather,  so  cannot  pay  up  very  fast.    Rent,  $7 ;  three  rooms. 

(5)  Men  regvitering  as  Machinists^  or  Mctal-^^orkcrs. 

No.  1.  $4.50.  Austrian.  Two  children,  4  years  and  2  years.  Three 
rooms,  $10  rent  per  month.  In  arrears  for  rent,  $5;  groceries,  $27. 
Refused  further  credit.  Owed  $60  on  furniture,  bought  on  instalments. 
Woman  given  6 J  days'  work  at  Bedford  Street  for  2  weeks.  \Mien 
found,  both  husband  and  wife  were  working,  woman  denied  ftirdier 
work.  In  March,  1894,  had  work  at  Bedford  Street  to  amount  of  $15. 
Great  help  to  them.  Then  owed  two  weeks'  rent.  Man  had  no  work  at 
shop.    Expected  summer  work. 

No.  2.  $150.  Girl  at  the  given  address,  professing  to  be  daughter 
of  the  house,  says  no  such  family  ever  lived  there.  Knows  no  such  one 
in  neighborhood.    Other  persons  make  the  same  statement. 

No.  3.  f  134.00.  Has  moved.  Saw  neighbors.  Address  not  known, 
but  women  in  house  said  man  got  good  wages,  but  was  often  out  of  work. 
Wife  very  extravagant  and  wasteful.  Associated  Charities  case.  Em- 
ployer reports  man  as  steady  and  fair  workman.  Discharged  in  Augfust, 
1893,  because  of  business  depression.  Has  received  great  help  fcoxsL 
family  and  from  private  persons  and  firom  churches.  Woman  drinks, 
and  is  a  bad  character.    Man  graduated  from  the  Roxbury  High  School. 
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They  were  offered  milk  if  they  would  send  for  it,  bat  refused,  and  after- 
wards reqaested  to  have  milk  sent  to  them.  Employed  steadily  by  Relief 
Committee  for  clerical  work. 

No*  4.  16.00.  The  man  has  moved.  Saw  the  landlady,  a  very 
respectable-seeming  woman,  who  says  the  man  is  steady  and  reliable, 
but  too  old  to  get  work  easily,  and  has  no  push.  Has  had  little  work  for 
several  years.  Honest,  and  unwilling  to  accept  help.  Is  given  a  room 
with  expectation  that  he  can  do  cobbling  for  market  men,  but  he 
does  not  get  it  to  do.  Daughter  eighteen  did  do  work  for  the  landlady, 
but  preferred  to  go  to  a  shoe-shop,  because  it  was  livelier,  and  has  gone 
to  Lynn.  Man  is  not  a  machinist,  but  ran  a  machine  in  a  shoe  factory. 
Man  is  anxious  for  any  kind  of  work,  at  any  pay.  The  landlady  inti- 
mates that  he  has  no  push. 

No.  6.  17.50.  Married.  An  elderly  man.  Family  consists  of  self  and 
wife.  Children  grown  and  married.  At  present  living  with  daughter 
in  suburb.  Landlady  is  uncertain  whether  working  or  not.  Says  were 
with  her  but  two  weeks.  He  is  a  boiler-maker  by  trade,  and  a  skilled 
workman. 

No.  6.  $9.00.  Held  a  position  16  years  in  railroad  shops  as  mixer  of 
paints.  In  full  charge  of  all  su^)plies  given  out.  When  road  changed 
hands  all  the  men  were  changed.  Then  he  was  idle  6  months.  '*  Never 
knew  anything  about  dull  times  till  last  winter.''  In  March,  through 
agency  of  a  friend,  got  a  position  in  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'^s  wholesale 
furniture  house.  Worked  there  till  just  now,  when  new  hands  were  dis- 
charged and  old  retained.  Besides  his  wife,  has  two  children,  —  a  boy 
of  11  and  a  daughter  who  has  for  5  years  had  position  as  book-keeper  at 
86  per  week.  Simply  clothes  herself  with  her  salary.  Pay  tl5  a  month 
rent  for  a  most  pleasant  flat  Rooms  comfortably,  even  luxuriously, 
furnished.  Piano.  No  evidence  of  poverty  anywhere,  though  wife  was 
very  blue  over  her  husband's  temporary  idleness.  Pleasant,  intelligent 
people.  Hardly  seemed  that  it  could  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  ask 
aid.  He  ought  to  have  had  savings  laid  by,  for  he  told  me  he  never  took 
a  vacation  in  his  16  years'  employment  in  the  railroad  shops,  and  that 
there  was  considerable  opportunity  for  working  over  time.  Has  lived 
at  present  address  5  years. 

No.  7.  $4.50.  New  people  in  the  house,  who  could  give  no  informa- 
tion. 

No.  8.  f  7.50.  Has  moved.  Saw  neighbors.  Said  the  man  was  steady 
and  a  good  workman,  and  is  now  at  work  at  his  trade. 

• 
No.  9.    84.50.    Did  not  live  there.    People  in  house  said  did  not  live 

there  last  year. 

No.  10.  $7.50.  He  got  work  in  June,  1894,  and  it  has  been  steady 
since.    Gets  $2  a  day.    He  was  out  of  work  ten  months.    He  had  no 
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trouble  before  that  to  get  work.  Could  have  made  as  mach  or  more  at 
shovelling  for  private  families  or  at  some  other  little  odd  jobs.  Relief 
work  did  not  keep  them  from  hunger  or  from  asking  charity.  Wife  and 
two  little  children  born  in  Boston.  Three  rooms,  f  8  a  month.  Behind 
in  rent,  and  landlord  was  kind. 

No.  11.  $3.00.  Moved.  Landlady  my  informant  Husband  had  no 
work  last  time  she  heard  of  them.  They  left  in  July,  husband  being  ill 
in  hospital  2  months  with  broken  limb  (caused  by  being  run  down 
by  a  bicycler).  Says  family  needed  badly  any  help  he  may  have 
received  from  Relief  Committee,  as  he  was  out  of  work  8  or  9  months, 
and  did  not  do,  otherwise,  a  day's  work  last  winter.  Wife  in  poor  health, 
not  able  to  work.  Two  children,  one  14,  one  2  years  of  age.  Three 
rooms,  18  rent  per  month.  In  arrears  $12  yet  Thinks  probably  friends 
helped  them  somewhat.    Speaks  well  of  them. 

No.  12.  $21.00.  Sister-in-law  is  my  informant  He  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  New  Brunswick,  then  left  his  trade  and  went  into  the  navy 
four  years.  Left  navy  six  years  ago,  came  to  this  city,  and  obtained 
work  in  a  machine  shop.  Should  get  $15  weekly  at  his  work.  Has  had 
no  steady  work  at  his  trade  for  2  years.  Is  a  skilled  workman,  and  much 
liked  by  his  employers.  Had  a  disagreement  with  his  last  foreman,  who 
is  still  retained,  else  he  could  be  taken  on  to-morrow.  Has  tried,  with- 
out success,  every  other  machine  shop  in  the  city.  Obtained  his  last 
work  some  two  months  ago,  —  a  temporary  job- at  $9  per  week.  Family 
consists  of  self  and  wife.  To  save  rent,  have  had  rooms  with  her  sister 
since  last  spring,  paying  her  $8  per  month  for  three  rooms.  Wife 
worked  two  months  this  past  summer  at  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  $3 
per  week,  which  helped  tliem  out  greatly.  Left  place  because  sum- 
moned home  by  sickness  and  death  in  sister^s  family. 

No.  13.  (3.  They  have  five  children,  whose  ages  vary  from  16  years 
to  4  years.  The  family  has  been  in  Boston  since  1866,  and  has  been  on 
the  Associated  Charities'  Records  since  1882.  They  have  the  worst  pos- 
sible reputation ;  the  husband  has  been  on  the  Island  time  and  again  for 
drunkenness,  —  in  fact,  is  only  just  out  now  from  serving  some  months 
there.  The  wife,  too,  has  several  charges  of  drunkenness  brought 
against  her,  the  last  recorded  being  about  a  year  ago,  when  she  and  her 
home  were  pronounced  a  "  filthy,  dirty,  improvident-looking  person  and 
place."  However,  it  was  decided  that  the  children  must  not  be  allowed 
to  sufier,  and  some  help  was  given  them.  Latterly  she  would  seem  to 
be  doing  better.  The  girls  worked  through  the  summer  and  fall  in  a 
cordage  factory,  but  the  work  has  given  out  One  daughter  is  a  cash- 
girl  at  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co^s,  at  ^2  per  week.  They  pay  $2  per  month 
for  3  rooms.  Have  been  assisted  somewhat  by  the  Roxbury  Charitable 
Society. 

No.  14.    17.50.    New  people  in  house,  who  could  give  no  information. 

No.  15.  (9.  His  sister  Is  my  informant.  He  is  a  single  man.  She 
tells  me  he  was  a  whole  year  out  of  employment    From  a  boy  he  had 
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worked  in  a  machine  shop  at  Charlestown,  where  tools  are  made.  About 
two  months  ago  he  obtained  work  in  a  piano  factory  as  vamisher,  at  (7 
weekly.  Through  last  winter  he  lived  with  his  sister,  then  unmarried, 
who  was  employed  in  an  office,  and  whose  wages  supported  them  both, 
—  which  was  very  galling  to  the  brother^s  pride,  the  sister  asserts. 

No.  16.  $9  60.  Is  French,  wife  a  Russian.  Four  children,  from  7 
years  to  1  year  in  age.  Only  two  years  in  America  from  Marseilles. 
No  relatives  here.  Employer  says*' worked  10  months  as  metal  pat- 
tern filer,  and  worked  well.  Laid  off  on  account  of  no  work."  Worked 
13  months  in  another  electric  company ;  left  because  of  failure  of  the 
company.  Then  worked  for  another  electric  company.  Lived  in  L3mn 
till  November,  1893,  when  he  moved  to  the  city.  First  applied  to  Asso- 
ciated Charities  Dec.  18, 1893.  Had  then  been  idle  many  months.  A 
little  saved.  Once  well  off.  Earned  $10  to  $12  per  week  when  work* 
ing.  Visitor  pronounced  a  fair  average  case.  Provident  Association 
aided  twice  (December,  1893,  and  January,  1894)  with  coal  and  grocer- 
ies. Visitor  reports  man  as  not  wishing  to  go  back  to  Lynn  to  work  on 
streets,  nor  to  work  for  Citizens^  Relief  Committee^  since  he  was  a 
skilled  workman.  In  March,  1894,  visitor  tried  to  get  him  work,  but 
firm  was  turning  off  old  hands.  So  he  became  glad  of  the  help  offered 
by  the  Relief  Committee.  Hebrew  Society  helped  with  clothing.  Much 
sickness  in  family.    Never  asked  relief  before. 

No.  17.  $7.50.  Saw  son.  House  respectable.  Oldest  son  23,  clerk 
in  Post  Office.  Second  son  graduated  last  year  at  college  and  hoped  to 
study  law,  but  hard  times  prevented.  Tried  to  get  work  but  has  not 
succeeded.  Father  first  found  it  hard  to  get  work  about  two  years  ago. 
Usual  wages  $2.50.  No  trouble  before  that  to  get  work.  Has  had  no 
work  for  two  years.  Bom  in  Boston ;  45  years  of  age,  served  appren- 
ticeship in  Boston.    Four  in  family. 

No.  18.  $7.50.  Moved ;  saw  landlady,  who  said  man  drank  and  did 
not  try  to  get  work.  Woman  usually  worked  and  supported  family,  but 
last  winter  was  sick.  Landlady  gave  board  to  only  child,  as  it  was 
really  suffering.  Also  gave  wife  meals  while  sick  in  bed.  She  thought 
they  had  moved.  Tried  every  place  suggested,  but  could  find  no  trace. 
Overseers  aided  in  January  and  February,  1894 ;  nothing  against  them. 

•  No.  19.  $27.00.  Moved, — left  no  address.  Known  to  Overseers 
since  1878,  who  have  helped  constantly.  Man  sometimes  works  as 
teamster  and  laborer.  Helped  by  Provident  Association  in  1880.  Rox- 
bury  Charitable  Society  aided  in  1880, 1881  and  1882.  Says  man  has 
been  working  for  city,  and  that  police  report  him  as  a  decent  maiL. 
Associated  Charities  investigated,  but  they  did  nothing. 

No.  20.  $12.00.  Saw  only  neighbors,  who  said  man  was  arrested 
last  spring  and  sent  to  the  Island,  and  died  in  ten  days  of  pneumonia. 
He  had  a  family,  but  did  not  live  with  them  Inst  winter  nor  support 
them.    Lived  with  his  mothen    Drank.    Hard  character. 
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No.  21.    $7.50.    This  is  in  the  burned  district    Found  no  trace. 
No.  22.    $13.50.    Moved,  —  no  infomiation. 

No.  23.  SO.  After  relief  obtained  place  as  night  watchman.  Up  to 
that  time  had  been  6  months  out  of  work.  Is  doing  his  present  work 
because  it  is  the  lightest  occupation  he  can  find ;  but  in  this  the  hours  are 
long,  and  there  is  Sunday  work.  Is  almost  an  invalid  with  neuralgia  of 
the  heart  and  lung  trouble.  Worked  for  years  In  Iron  works.  Went  in 
as  a  boy,  and  worked  up.  Was  a  "  spare  "  engineer.  Once  before  (o 
years  ago)  was  ont  of  work  IG  months.  Does  not  wait  for  a  position  in 
his  own  trade,  but  takes  anything  that  offers.  Last  winter  wife  went 
out  washing,  etc. ;  never  had  before.  Lived  at  last  address  6  years. 
Were  given  $20  rent  credit.  Were  $120  in  debt  with  doctor's  and  un- 
dertaker's bills.  All  but  $.3  paid.  Husband's  sister  helped  a  little,  but 
they  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  themselves.  Lost  3  children. 
Family  now  consists  of  wife  and  self.  Obtained  his  present  place 
through  a  long-time  friend.  Wife  my  informant;  a  woman  of  good 
appearance,  but  perhaps  inclined  to  take  a  sombre  view  of  things  in  her 
anxiety  about  her  husband's  health.  The  home,  a  pleasant  flat,  had 
evexy  mark  of  comfort  and  refinement. 

No.  24.  $7.50.  Cannot  be  found.  Lady  who  has  been  in  the  house 
15  years  says  no  man  of  this  name  ever  lived  there.  Inquired  also,  but 
without  success,  at  a  proA-ision  store  next  door. 

No.  25.  $4.50.  Family  moved.  Saw  neighbors,  who  say  man  drinks 
and  will  not  work.  Wife  and  family  have  gone  to  her  people,  who  have 
helped  them  right  along. 

No.  26.    87.50.    Found  no  trace  of  him. 
No.  27.    $51.00.    No  trace. 

No.  28.  $4.50.  His  former  landlady  Is  my  informant  Family  left 
her  some  months  ago.  Does  not  know  his  present  whereabouts.  Wife 
and  two  children.  Dirty  and  generally  undesirable  about  the  house. 
Were  dismissed  because  of  this,  and  also  because  they  were  in  arrears 
with  the  rent  Assisted  by  Provident  Association  almost  a  year,  from 
1892  to  1893 ;  by  Overseers  from  1890  to  1895.  Report  of  January,  1895, 
says:  "None  of  family  working.  Seem  comfortable;  good  fire,  but 
place  untidy.  Woman  says  husband  sick  since  Christmas  with  a  cold. 
Man  has  the  reputation  of  deserting  his  family  once  or  twice.  Family 
always  imwilling  to  tell  anything  definitely.  Not  a  satisfactory  family 
to  deal  with.''  ..-^ 

No.  29.  $5.25.  Moved.  Tried  several  people,  but  found  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  somewhere  in  South  Boston. 

No.  30.  $7.50.  Reported  died  of  cold  taken  from  working  in  extreme 
oold  on  city  work,  when  accustomed  to  warm  temperatures. 
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No.  81.  $9.00.  Famfly  moved.  Saw  neighbors.  Wife  died  four 
months  ago,  and  man  has  gone  to  Lawrence  with  four  small  children. 
Provident  Association  reports  American,  of  Scotch  descent;  young; 
earns  $2  a  day,  but  drinks  badly  and  treats  wife  badly ;  lazy ;  woman 
worthy ;  aided  in  January,  August,  December,  1893,  and  January,  1894. 
Market  Men's  Relief  Committee  refused  aid. 

No.  82.  $3.00.  Cannot  be  found,  —  house  has  changed  hands  com- 
pletely.   Went  to  three  or  four  different  places  in  search  of  him. 

No.  83.  $7.50.  Was  out  of  work  firom  August,  1893.  A  ser^ond  ap- 
plication would  have  brought  him  three  days  more  of  work,  but  he  left 
the  city  and  went  to  Montreal,  hearing  of  work.  Taken  sick  and  in  a 
hospital  some  weeks.  Is  a  brass-finisher.  Family  had  very  hard  struggle 
to  get  along.  Two  brothers-in-law  out  of  work  9  and  14  months  re- 
spectively. Long  rent-credit  and  grocery  credit  given.  The  former, 
only  just  paid ;  the  latter,  not  yet  paid.  Sickness  in  the  family  added 
to  ^eir  troubles.  Within  the  past  four  months  the  men  of  the  family 
are  at  work  again. 

No.  S4.  t^*^*  Moved.  Saw  landlady,  who  gave  them  a  very  bad 
character. 

No.  85.    17.50.    Moved.    No  information  about  him. 

No.  86.  $15.  Scotch  family.  Served  7  years^  apprenticeship  at  his 
trade  in  Scotland.  Learned  locomotive-making  first.  Husband  came 
over  three  years  ago.  Place  he  worked  went  on  short  time,  and  ^*  not 
a  cent  came  in  the  door  for  five  months.^^  Husband  worked  most  of 
the  time  through  the  summer  and  has  through  this  winter.  Five  chil- 
dren,—  oldest,  girl  in  her  teens;  youngest,  a  babe.  Daughter  got 
three-day  tickets  at  Bedford  Street  for  8  weeks,  which  materially  eked 
out  the  family  resources.  Has  worked  in  a  shop,  stitching  shoe  linings ; 
employer  moved  to  Lexington.  Then,  in  the  season,  she  worked  in  a 
canning  factory  near  home.  Would  like  work  in  an  office,  or  would  go 
into  domestic  service.  Went  to  school  in  this  country  a  year.  Obtained 
rent-credit  last  winter.  Rooms  comfortable  and  neat.  Children  in  school. 
Mother  and  daughter  intelligent,  communicative  and  self-respecting. 

No  87.  $2.50.  Could  find  no  trace  of  him.  House  changed  hands 
completely  within  few  months. 

No.  88.  $4.50.  Family  consisted  of  self,  wife  and  4  children,  all 
under  13.  Is  a  helper  about  the  furnace,  ladling,  etc.,  and  can  make 
cores.  Has  always  worked  in  foundries.  In  May  last  obtained  place. 
Till  then  had  been  out  of  work  one  year.  Had  full-time  work  all  the 
past  summer,  as  much  of  the  time  as  he  was  able  to  work.  Is  veiy 
infirm  through  rheumatism  (and  is  03  years  of  age).  Since  Thanks- 
giving has  been  working  on  half-time,  3  days  per  week.  Therefore 
at  present  is  earning  $1.50  per  week.    They  rent  a  house  at  $25  per 
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month,  and  8ub-let  two  floors,  so  their  personal  share  of  the  rent  is 
only  about  $7  per  month.  During  husband^s  long  idleness  last  winter 
family  was  supported  by  the  wife,  a  capable  Province  woman.  She 
obtained  work  at  Bedford  Street.  Worked  there  9  weeks  of  full  time, 
because  she  was  a  superior  needle  woman.  After  this  she  worked  in 
Berkeley  Street  3  months,  3  days  in  each  week.  Therefore,  in  all,  she 
worked  6  months  on  half-time,  and  her  wages  supported  the  family.  Is 
a  bright,  intelligent  woman ;  herself  and  children  neatly  dressed,  and 
house  bore  every  evidence  of  comfort 
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Appendix  €• 


The  following  extracts  from  testimony  throw  light  upon 
the  present  conditions  of  farm  labor,  the  willingness  of 
farmers  to  hire  laborers  from  towns,  and  the  willingness 
of  workingmen  to  do  farm  work. 

Daniel  J,  Sullivan^  Machinist,  AskmonL 

Q.  Do  yon  think  machinists  are  fitted  to  do  farm  work  ?  A.  I  could 
do  any  work,  I  think,  myself. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  farmers  want  men  to  work  here  in  Massachusetts 
and  cannot  get  them.  A.  The  farmers  want  men  to  work,  but  a  man 
would  not  naturally  want  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  then  go  away 
from  home  and  stand  the  risk  of  losing  a  job ;  a  man  is  always  hoping 
he  can  strike  a  jbb  somewhere.  I  went  down  to  the  commissioners  on 
fanns,  but  my  investigation  did  not  amount  to  anything.  I  know  that 
you  could  not  even  join  the  navy  last  winter ;  they  had  too  many  men 
applying  for  positions,  so  that  they  had  to  shut  them  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  general  reason  to  deter  machinists  from 
going  upon  a  farm  is  that  they  are  afraid  of  losing  a  job  ?  A.  They 
are  taking  all  sorts  of  work  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  men 
to  go  out  into  the  country  P  A.  Not  into  the  country.  They  will  take 
any  sort  of  a  job  here  in  the  city.    Some  would  be  willing  to  go  outside. 

Q.  Stipposing  an  employment  bureau  should  be  opened  here,  and  the 
statement  was  made  that  two  hundred  farm  hands  were  wanted,  and  it 
was  definitely  stated  just  where  they  were  to  be  employed  and  what 
wages  they  were  to  receive,  how  many  machinists  do  you  suppose  would 
respond  ?  A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  they  would  fill  the  places  all 
right.    I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  go. 

W.  H.  Oove,  Blackinton, 

I  have  had  to  change  permanent  hired  men  but  three  times  in  seven- 
teen years.  They  stayed  with  me  from  three  to  seven  years  each.  I  hire 
my  men  by  the  month,  and  pay  cash.  I  am  practically  able  to  get  a  dis- 
count for  cash,  as  the  men  will  work  for  lower  wages  if  they  understand 
that  they  are  to  be  paid  regularly,  —  and  in  addition  I  am  able  to  get 
better  men  for  that  reason.  I  think  the  trouble  in  finding  good  help  is 
often  due  to  the  farmer,  who  has  perhaps  insufficient  sympathy  with  his 
help,  and  insufficiently  realizes  the  difilerence  between  working  upon  a 
farm  and  working  in  a  mill. 
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A,  J.  Fclz,  13  Davis  Street,  Boston. 

Q.  Could  the  garment  workers  do  farming?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think 
they  could  very  well,  unless  they  were  actually  obliged  to.  There  is  a 
very  small  percentage  that  would  be  fit  for  that  work. 

Henry  Peterson,  Agent  Industrial  Aid  Society,  Boston. 

Q.  We  should  like  your  experience  particularly  regarding  this  ques- 
tion of  getting  city  labor  on  farms.  Will  you  state  what  has  been  your 
experience  with  regard  to  that  ?  A.  The  farmer  always  wants  experi- 
enced help  if  he  can  get  it.  There  has  been  a  dearth  of  skilled  help  for 
several  years, — I  mean  help  that  have  been  brought  up  on  a  farm. 
Within  three  or  four  years  the  farmers  have  been  very  williig  to  take 
men  unskilled  in  that  work  and  teach  them,  but  the  result  has  been  it  is 
of  very  little  use  to  take  a  person  who  has  always  been  used  to  city  work 
and  put  him  on  a  farm.  They  stay  but  a  short  time,  when  they  want  to 
get  back  to  the  city.  We  have  found  that  trouble  with  females  who  go 
to  villages  to  work  in  the  mills.  They  miss  their  city  life,  and  want  to 
get  back  to  Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  men,  or  inability 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  farm  P  A.  I  think  this,  —  that  often  the 
reason  is  they  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  farmer.  The  farmers  want  men 
to  work  long  hours  at  small  pay.  I  think  our  farmers  in  New  England 
expect  a  great  deal  of  their  laborers.  It  is  long  hours  and  hard  work, 
and  you  take  a  person  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  and  he  very  soon 
gets  discouraged,  and  is  willing  to  work  at  small  pay  at  something  else 
rather  than  do  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  way  by  which  an  adjustment  can  be  madeP 
A.  I  think  not.  The  farmers  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  able  to 
take  a  class  of  men  that  have  come  here  entirely  new,  —  Poles  and  a  good 
many  Italians  are  going  on  farms.  Five  years  ago  you  could  not  induce 
a  farmer  to  take  one.  The  character  of  our  labor  has  changed  within 
the  last  few  years.  Now  our  farm  labor  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  it 
from  Poland  and  from  that  section  of  the  world. 

Q.  How  many  Poles  work  on  the  farms  here  ?  A.  Oh,  there  are 
thousands. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  year  round  ?  A.  They  work  the  year  round, 
and  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  like  them,  and  they  are  taking  the 
places  of  other  uationalities,  —  the  Irish,  etc. 

.  Q.  Now,  in  Boston  we  have  10,000  Italians.  As  I  understand  it, 
these  Italians  are  all  peasants,  and  are  for  the  most  part  accustomed  to 
farm  work ;  why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  them  out  into  the  coun- 
try? A.  That  experiment  has  been  tried.  Just  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  society  started  to  help  these  Italians,  and  to  scatter  them,  find 
them  employment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Italians  that  have  bought  their  homes,  etc.? 
A.  No,  I  think  not,  —  not  many  Italians.  There  was  a  movement  in 
that  direction  among  the  Russians  last  year. 

Q.  Was  it  successful  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  refer  to  this 
State.    It  was  tried  in  the  southern  part,  down  near  Providence. 
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Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  wage  for  farm  labor  P  A.  The  average 
wage  in  the  summer  has  been  $20.  This  summer  it  has  been  much 
lower;  the  average,  I  think,  has  been  tl5.  In  the  winter  it  is  usually 
about  $12.  This  year  they  expect  it  to  be  cheaper.  There  would  be 
no  use  for  us  to  transport  any  of  our  labor  in  the  winter  time.  Of  course 
we  have  more  or  less  call  for  farm  labor  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Is  there  any  demand  for  men  to  go  into  the  woods  to  chop? 
A.  Yes,  in  the  winter  season,  but  they  want  professional  choppers. 
They  require  skilled  work  in  the  woods  about  as  much  as  on  the  farm. 
M  J  experience  is,  if  we  send  an  unskilled  man  to  do  this  work  he  can- 
not stand  it.    Wages  are  low  at  all  times  for  that  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  supposing  money  should  be 
raised  by  subscription,  or  an  appropriation  should  be  made  by  the  State, 
from  which  an  allowance  should  be  given  to  families  to  assist  them  to 
purchase  and  settle  on  farms  in  the  State,  —  do  you  think  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  families  here  that  are  considerably  depressed 
and  have  had  experience,  who,  if  they  had  aid  of  $200  or  $300,  say  in 
the  way  of  a  loan,  would  go  on  farms  and  make  a  success  of  it  P  A.  I 
never  favored  that  idea.  I  never  have  felt  they  were  of  the  right 
make-up  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Tou  know  a  New  England  farmer 
to-day  must  be  shrewd,  thrifty,  and  understand  his  work  and  make  every 
penny  count.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  the  people  to  make  it  a  success. 
I  do  not  think  this  would  apply  to  the  Italians, — the  climate  is  so  differ- 
ent and  the  produce  so  different. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  get  men  to  go  West?  A.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  demand  for  farm  labor  there,  but 
now  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  there,  more  so  than  in  the  East  at  the 
present  time. 

Carlton  S.  Beals,  Cutter^  Brockton. 

Q.  Would  cutters  be  fitted  to  go  into  other  employments  P  A.  Some 
of  them  might,  but  I  hardly  think  they  would  be  fitted  to  do  farm 
work. 

GarrtU  Donker,  CuUer^  Brockton. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to  putting  these  unem- 
ployed persons  at  work  on  farms.  Do  you  think  they  would  accept  any 
such  advantage  if  it  were  offered  them  P  A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 
To  begin  with,  they  do  not  know  anything  about  farming.  What  would 
a  middle-aged,  or  even  a  younger  man,  do  on  a  farm  if  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  on  it  ?    He  could  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  man  is  willing  to  do  anything  he  can  to  sup- 
port himself?  A.  Yes,  he  is  willing,  but  oftentimes  he  cannot  find  a 
support. 

Q.  Yes,  but  in  the  matter  of  farm  work,  do  you  think  that  shoe  oper- 
atives would  be  incapable  physically  P  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
physically  a  shoe  operative  would  be  able  to  work  into  it  He  might 
not  be  able  for  the  first  week  or  so. 
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Win,  Bancrofts  Chesterfield. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  start  a  man,  even  though  he  has  been  a 
farmer,  who  is  sick  of  city  life,  on  a  farm  with  a  capital  of  1200 ;  but  it 
is  worth  w^hile  to  do  it  with  a  capital  of  1500  or  $600  or  perhaps  ( 1 ,000. 
Only  the  most  diligent  and  thrifty  could  probably  get  well  started  on 
J200. 

If  the  men  who  are  working  on  the  State  highway  at  Goshen  were 
working  as  hard  on  their  farms  as  they  do  on  the  roads,  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  work  for  them.  There  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  men  in  the 
farming  region  as  there  is  a  lack  of  strong,  capable,  \^illing  men.  The 
price  which  labor  demands  is  more  than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 
at  the  prices  which  produce  yields.  Even  the  willing,  honest  foreigners 
cannot  do  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  on  farms,  because  in  so  many 
cases  they  cannot  understand  the  language. 

The  work  on  State  roads  at  high  pay  interferes  with  the  proper  wages 
for  farm  work. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  very  good  Pole  working  for  me,  and  he  was  as 
good  a  man  as  I  need ;  but  it  is  doubtful  wisdom  to  bring  many  of  such 
men  from  the  city,  because  there  is  so  large  a  lottery  element.  I  have 
probably  used  about  300  days*  work  of  Poles,  and  find  them  uncertain, 
although  a  good  many  of  them  are  extremely  good  workmen.  Most  of 
them  board  themselves.  They  make  their  own  bread,  and  eat  practi- 
cally nothing  else,  so  that  their  expense  of  living  is  very  small. 

There  is  a  demand  for  girls  without  training,  to  be  paid  say  $2  a  week 
and  board,  if  they  would  agree  to  stay  long  enough  to  get  trained. 

C.  C,  Rowley^  Chicopce. 

I  have  six  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicopee,  and  I  find  that 
even  this  small  amount,  to  be  cultivated  as  I  want  it  to  be  cultivated,  is 
too  much  for  one  man  to  do  alone.  I  have  tried  various  soils  of  help. 
I  am  only  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Holyoke  and  six  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  yet  I  cannot  get  good  help.  Recently  I  tried  two  men, 
both  of  whom  applied  for  work.  One  left  the  first  chance  he  had  to  get 
away,  leaving  his  work  unfinished,  and  giving  me  no  notice.  Another 
was  afraid  of  being  stung  by  bees,  so  deserted.  A  third  was  caught  in 
a  shower,  taking  a  bad  cold,  and  went  away.  A  fourth  was  out  picking 
apples  and  fell  from  the  tree,  complained  of  sprained  shoulder  and  went 
off.  That  is  the  usual  experience  with  men ;  they  will  not  work,  or,  if 
they  are  willing,  seem  not  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  required  without 
either  neglecting  it  on  the  one  hand  or  injuring  themselves  on  the  other. 

8.  W,  Clarke^  Cummington. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  foreign  help,  and  it  has 
been  vnth  both  bad  and  good.  There  is  a  greater  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  good  men  to  do  the  disagreeable,  dirty  work.  Aly  general 
experience  with  the  Poles  has  been  that  they  are  good,  but  I  have  dealt 
only  with  those  who  have  never  had  city  life.  Many  of  them  have  been 
received  direct  from  the  agents  for  foreign  help,  and  sent  here  immedi- 
ately alter  landing.    The  general  rate  of  wages  for  these  immigrants  ia 
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$8  a  month  for  the  first  three  months,  and  they  get  no  pay  until  the  end 
of  a  month. 

W,  Oumey,  Cummington, 

There  is  no  great  chance  for  the  unemployed  in  this  section.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  farmers  in  their  own  families.  There  used 
to  be  a  good  many  Irish  in  this  section,  but  there  are  yery  few  of  them 
left  now,  and  indeed  veiy  few  of  any  nationality. 

A  farm  which  was  worth  20  years  ago  say  $2,600, 1  sold  recently  for 
$700.  At  the  present  time  I  would  employ  more  men  in  getting  out 
wood  and  in  erecting  a  stone  wall  and  in  miscellaneous  work  of  that 
nature.  I  would  pay  75  cents  a  cord  for  cutting  3  foot  wood.  There  is 
no  trouble  even  in  winter  for  a  good,  honest  man  to  get  work.  If  a 
really  good  carpenter  should  come  into  the  region  and  take  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  he  could  make  a  very  good  living  by  combining  his  farming 
and  his  carpentering. 

Dr.  Stetson^  Cummington. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  female  labor  for  household  work.  One  man 
recently  had  to  drive  about  three  whole  days  to  find  a  girl  who  could 
do  housework. 

George  Cruickshanks,  FUchburg, 

1  keep  one  man  steadily  employed  through  the  year.  I  have  not  had 
so  much  trouble  in  getting  help  as  a  good  many  men.  The  man  whom 
I  have  employed  steadily  during  the  last  three  years  is  a  Swede,  but  he 
is  now  going  home.  I  think  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  help  altogether  that 
farmers  have  so  much  trouble.  I  pay  transients  who  are  not  skilled 
$1.50  a  day.  There  is  but  little  opening  for  men  who  have  families  on 
the  &rms  in  my  region. 

Hon.  Alvan  Barms,  Ooshen, 

I  tried  last  summer  to  get  a  man  to  do  some  farming,  and,  passing  a 
group  of  apparently  unemployed  on  the  street^  picked  out  the  most 
favorable-looking  one,  and  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  work.  A 
dozen  or  more  of  those  in  the  group  said  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
work  for  their  board  alone,  practically ;  but  as  soon  as  I  announced  that 
the  work  was  at  farming,  they  scattered,  even  the  one  that  I  had  picked 
out  as  most  likely  to  accept  the  work  saying  he  was  not  so  hard  up  as  to 
go  farming. 

If  people  are  willing  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  pioneers,  and  are 
careful,  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  can  get  along  comfortably. 

A  carpenter  could  find  ample  work  to  keep  him  busy  in  the  open 
season. 

ff.  Hodgkins,  Secretary  Lasiers^  Protective  Union,  Haverhill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  shoemakers  in  Haverhill  who  have  been 
pushed  to  tiie  wall,  have  no  resources  left,  that  would  go  on  a  farm  if 
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tfaey  were  given  tools  and  an  opportunity  to  make  their  way  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  think  there  is  a  large  number  that  would  be  glad  to  accept  work  of  any 
kind,  if  they  could  have  got  it  last  year.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  them 
hare. 

Q.  Do  yon  think,  if  a  shoemaker  with  a  family  under  Ihose  conditions 
should  go  on  a  farm,  although  he  might  not  make  so  large  an  income  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  make,  he  would  stay  on  the  farm  ?  A.  Tes, 
if  he  could  possibly  get  a  living  out  of  it,  because  that  is  all  he  can  do 
at  his  trade, — that  is,  for  the  last  few  years. 

Hiomaa  Kelly^  Haverhill, 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  demand  among  the  farmers  to  get  help  this 
summer  ?  A.  If  there  has  been,  they  could  not  get  shoemakers.  I  went 
out  and  worked  on  a  farm,  and  the  man  gave  me  %2^  and  I  told  him  I 
would  go  up  to  Haverhill  the  next  day  and  get  him  some  more  help. 
I  came  up  here  and  tried  to  get  him  some  more  men,  but  could  not  get 
them.  They  were  not  willing  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  Haverhill,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  but  what  could  get  a  piece  of 
land  if  he  wanted  it. 

•   ••••■•*••••■• 

The  factories  and  mills  offer  an  inducement  to  the  young  men  and 
women  to  leave  their  old  home  on  a  farm  and  come  down  here  and  get 
f  10  a  week.  They  get  out  of  work,  but  nevertheless  they  get  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  do  not  want  to  go  back,  and  our  crops  have  suffered 
because  they  could  not  get  help  for  any  consideration  to  work  on  a  farm. 
Then  the  boys  leave  the  farm,  —  the  old  people  get  too  old  to  run  it, — 
cannot  get  anyone  to  help  them,  —  they  move  up  into  the  village,  and  the 
farm  is  left  abandoned.  There  are  enough  farms  in  Massachusetts  to 
employ  all  these  people.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  agricultural 
products  a  man  can  raise. 

[Mr.  James  Ryan  took  exception  to  what  Mr.  Kelly  said  about  shoe- 
makers not  being  willing  to  go  out  upon  farms  and  upon  the  roads  to 
work.  It  is  not  because  they  are  not  willing,  but  because  they  are  not 
able  to  do  the  work.] 

Lot  McNamara,  Laster,  Haverhill, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  shoemakers  would  work  on  farms  if  they 
had  the  opportunity  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  were  on  farms  most 
of  them  when  they  were  boys,  and  I  do  not  think  they  want  to  go  back 
on  them. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  shoemaker  who  is  pretty  hard  pressed.  He 
is  often  displaced  by  machinery,  or  from  some  other  cause,  and  finds 
that  there  is  not  an  opening  for  him  in  his  own  trade,  and  is  obliged  to 
look  about  him  for  something  else.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you 
think  he  would  be  willing  to  go  on  a  farm  P  A.  I  can  speak  only  for 
myself.    Of  course  I  should  have  to. 

Edmund  Hersey^  Hingham, 

I  recently  had  thirteen  Italians  clearing  off  a  lawn  plot ;  they  were 
very  good  at  pulling  up  trees  and  that  rough  work,  but  they  could  nol 
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spread  gravel  properly.  I  have  tried  a  few  Swedes,  and  hare  found  them 
generally  good.  If  half  of  the  men  are  good  workmen,  a  farmer  can 
afford  to  have  the  other  half  of  his  men  green  laborers.  If  that  plan  is 
followed,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get  good  laborers  from  cities.  I  am 
superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm  at  Jamaica  Plain,  owned  and  man- 
aged for  Harvard  University.  I  run  my  own  farm  at  Hingham  with 
four  American  laborers.  Thus  far  I  have  had  no  considerable  trouble 
in  getting  what  I  wanted.  Only  one  of  the  four  do  I  need  all  the  year ; 
the  other  three  I  keep  about  eight  months.  If  a  farmer  has  a  capable 
foreman,  it  is  possible  to  send  his  men  (o  work,  and  not  necessary  to 
lead  them  to  work.  I  doubt  whether  in  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have 
done  personally  two  days  of  solid  manual  work  on  my  farm.  I  pay  my 
men  weekly,  and  I  am  able  to  get  along  with  cheaper  wages  and  get  a 
better  class  of  men,  because  I  pay  cash.  I  was  formerly  an  employer 
of  labor  in  manufacturing.  I  have  tried  a  mill-hand  or  two,  but  I  have 
found  them  none  too  good,  —  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  were  lacking 
in  strength  rather  than  in  good  intention  or  ability  to  learn. 

Samiiel  T.  Briggs^  President  Laborers^  Protective  Union,  Ilolyoke, 

Q.  Would  many  of  these  men  be  in  a  position  to  go  in  the  countiy 
and  work  on  £Eurms  if  there  was  an  opportunity  ?  A.  I  believe  lots  of 
them  would. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  them  to  go  if  they  were  men  with 
families?  Are  any  of  them  married ?  A.  There  are  quite  a  number 
single. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  city  to  go  into 
the*  country  ?    A.    I  should  imagine  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  farm 
work  P  A.  Some  of  them  have  been  brought  up,  I  should  judge,  in 
other  countries  on  farms. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  having  gone  into  the  country  ?  A.  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  gone  into  the  country  to  do  farming ; 
I  know  of  several  who  have  left  the  city  to  do  jobbing. 

Q.  It  is  said  there  is  a  demand  for  farm  labor  in  the  State.  A.  I  do 
not  see  much  of  it  There  are  more  farmers  that  come  into  the  city  to 
find  employment.  I  should  judge  the  majority  of  people  would  go 
where  the  work  was.  I  know  I  have  been  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  seek  employment. 

J.  J.  Kane,  Bricklayer  and  Mason,  49  Fountain  Street,  Holyoke. 

Q.  Of  the  unemployed  here  in  Holyoke,  that  is,  mill  workers  and 
men  of  other  trades,  do  you  imagine  there  would  be  many  who  would 
be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  locate  on  a  farm,  by 
means  of  a  small  loan  to  buy  them  tools  and  start  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  believe  there  are  men  that  would  do  that  I  know,  so  far  as  setting 
men  at  work  or  trying  to  get  them  work  on  farms  is  concerned,  the  un- 
willingness is  as  much  on  the  farmer^s  side  as  on  the  men's  side,  for  the 
reason  that  farmers  do  not  care  to  hire  people  who  have  been  accustomed 
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to  working  in  the  city  or  in  mills.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  the  work, 
and  cannot  stand  Hie  heat  of  the  day.  I  think  there  is  a  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  working  people  that  there  is  nothing  safer  than  a  farm. 

Ecv.  A,  W,  Bemington^  President  Relief  Association^  Holyoke. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  put  them  in  the  country  at  all  ?  A.  We  did 
have  a  few  opportunities.  I  know  one  of  our  men  wanted  a  man,  and  I 
sent  a  number  of  them  there,  but  none  of  them  remained  with  him.  I 
think  the  greatest  difficulty  in  placing  these  men  lies  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  un^Ilingness,  or  is  it  because  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  work  ?  A.  I  think  there  is  the  same  objection  as 
in  putting  mill  hands  on  the  streets. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  women,  did  you  attempt  to  put  any 
of  them  in  the  country?  A.  Well,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  not 
done  to  any  great  extent.    There  were  one  or  two  cases. 

*  • 

r.  p.  CahilU  Editor  of  •*  Tarn  and  Cloth,''  and  Secretary  of  Nationdl 
Union  of  Textile  Workers  of  America,  Lawrence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  operatives,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would  go 
into  the  country  to  work?  A.  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  would, 
unless  they  could  not  find  employment  at  their  own  occupation.  A 
number  do  go  on  farms  every  summer. 

Q.  Do  they  go  to  permanent  places?  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
The  pay  is  so  small  in  the  mill  that  they  merely  go  in  there  in  the 
winter  to  put  the  winter  in. 

Rev.  Clark  Carter,  Secretary  City  Mission,  Laivrence, 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  get  work  for  men  in  the 
country  ?  A.  Yes,  through  the  spring  there  was  a  demand  for  men. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  men.  A  farmer  came  to 
me  for  a  man,  and  gave  me  three  weeks  to  get  one,  and  there  did  not  a 
man  come,  so  that  he  had  to^go  down  to  Boston  to  get  one. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  of  all  the  unemployed  men  on  your  list  at  that  time, 
you  had  no  one  who  understood  farm  work  who  would  be  willing  to 
stay  through  the  suhimer?  A.  I  could  not  find  one  then.  Just  then 
the  mills  were  all  running.  We  have  here  a  large  population  who 
work  in  the  mills  in  the  winter,  and  on  farms  and  do  other  out-door  work 
in  the  summer.  They  are  bright,  smart  men,  whose  work  is  worth 
something  to  the  employer,  and  they  always  get  back  into  the  mill  when 
they  come  back  in  the  fall.  When  these  men  were  wanted  in  the 
spring,  there  was  an  exodus  of  those  men  from  mills  who  knew  where 
to  get  places,  and  there  was  a  rush  into  the  mills  for  men  to  take  their 
places  who  preferred  work  in  the  mill  to  out-door  work. 

E,  M,  Eaton,  Laster,  Lynn, 

Q.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  out  of  employ* 
ment  during  the  past  year  would  go  on  to  a  farm  if  they  had  the  oppox^ 
tunity  ?    A.    Yes,  I  have  seen  some. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  they  wonld  stay  there  P  A.  Yes.  They  are  coming 
back  now,  though. 

Q.  Is  not  that  just  the  diflScnlty  when  we  talk  about  State  farms? 
Just  as  soon  as  business  revives,  would  they  not  be  attracted  back  P 
A.    Not  unless  the  produce  exchanges  havo  less  than  they  do  now. 

C.  F,  Hersey^  City  Missionary,  New  Bedford. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  effort  made  to  place  these  men  who  want 
relief  upon  farms  P  A.  Not  here,  —  that  is,  nothing  special.  I  tried  to 
place  a  boy  on  a  farm,  and  he  did  not  stay  but  a  little  while.  That  is 
the  extent  of  my  efforts  in  that  direction.  I  think  the  idea  you  suggested 
a  few  minutes  ago,  as  to  having  a  public  employment  bureau,  a  good 
one.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  would  not  use  it,  if  they  could 
get  good  men  whom  tiiey  could  rely  upon. 

Q.  Of  course  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  person  who  could 
stand  the  investigation.  A.  Exactly ;  a  man  who  could  not  stand  the 
investigation  prc^ably  would  not  want  it. 

Oliver  PrescoU,  Jr.,  New  Bedford. 

Q..  Is  this  unskilled  labor  mostly  made  up  of  foreigners  P  A.  It  is 
very  noticeable  in  all  the  country  round  here ;  almost  every  farmer  you 
see  is  a  Portuguese. 

Q.  How  far  from  New  Bedford  should  you  say  the  Portuguese  had 
gone  on  to  farms  ?  A.  I  really  could  not  say.  I  have  found  them  out 
five  or  ten  miles.  They  get  to  owning  their  own  farms.  They  are  very 
thrifty. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  go  on  farms  here  P  A.  I  could  not  say,— 
for  some  time ;  they  have  a  regular  ticket  line  here ;  I  should  say  for 
fully  ten  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  more  men  would  have  been  put  on 
farms  ii  such  labor  could  be  found  P  There  is  a  frequent  complaint  that 
farmers  cannot  get  enough  men  to  work  for  them.  A.  It  is  pretty  hard 
work  and  very  poor  pay,  and  that  is  the  reason  these  newcomers  are 
taken. 

D.  A.  Eorton,  Northampton. 

My  region  is  now  ready  to  take  two  or  three  families.  I  have  had 
men  at  work  for  me  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years.  I  have  used  all 
foreign  help,  chiefly  Swedes  and  Poles.  A  few  years  ago  eight  families 
were  taken  upon  farms  in  my  region,  and  I  think  that  now  every  one  is 
a  holder  of  a  small  farm. 

S.  S.  Warner.  Northampton,  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin  and 

Hampden  Agricultural  Society, 

There  is  very  little  trouble  in  the  Connecticut  valley  in  getting  help 
if  fair  wages  are  paid,  but  it  is  a  good  class  of  labor  that  farmers  need. 
It  does  not  pay  to  send  a  poor  class  of  city  help  to  the  country.  Not 
only  the  farmers  do  not  want  them,  but  they  get  easily  dissatisfied  and 
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return.  Last  snmmer  I  had  some  work  for  two  men,  but  I  could  not  get 
them  for  less  than  $1.75  a  day.  I  offered  the  work  to  some  at  Noi*tfa- 
ampton,  but  they  refused  to  work  for  less  than  that  price,  and  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  one  of  these  loafers  was  receiving  aid  from  the  town 
because  he  was  out  of  work.  There  are  no  able-bodied  men  in  the 
almshouses  in  this  region. 

F,  E.  Clarke  Wilbraham, 

I  put  a  four-line  advertisement  in  the  **  Springfield  Republican ""  for 
two  days  recently,  and  next  morning  one  man  left  Holyoke  at  4  o'clock 
and  another  Westfield  at  6  o'clock  to  come  to  Wilbraham,  where  I  wanted 
the  help,  in  response  to  the  advertisement.  I  had  sixteen  personal  appli- 
cations in  a  few  days  after  the  advertisement  was  put  in,  and  received  in 
addition  twenty-one  letters.  The  second  day  I  engaged  a  man,  and  within 
two  hours  I  had  applications  from  two  more  men,  whom  I  thought  quite 
as  good  as  the  man  whom  I  had  engaged.  One  man  offered  to  work  for 
(5  a  month  till  the  first  of  April.  He  said  he  had  been  working  during 
the  summer  for  |25  a  month,  but  had  injured  his  ankle  and  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  was  now  willing  to  take  almost  anything  to 
carry  him  through  the  winter.  All  the  sixteen  who  applied  to  me  were 
willing  to  work  for  1 10  a  month  and  board,  some  of  them  for  less.  They 
were  mostly  foreigners.  Among  the  letters  coming  to  me  was  one  from 
North  Adams,  one  from  Great  Barrington,  one  from  a  graduate  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  School.  Some  of  the  men  had  trades  which 
they  intended  to  work  at  in  summer,  and  were  willing  to  work  for  me 
during  the  winter  only. 

C  C.  Merrittt  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Springfield. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  in  relation  to  farm  labor,  so  far  as  there 
is  a  surplus  of  farm  labor  in  the  city.  Where  I  may  have  hired  what 
I  wanted  some  years  ago,  some  three  or  four,  I  might  have  hired  one 
hundred  this  year.  I  could  have  hired  this  summer  hundreds  of  men 
that  would  have  been  glad  to  go,  and  they  would  have  staid  as  long  as 
I  paid  them  their  wages,  |1.60  per  day,  letting  them  board  themselves. 
I  had  a  great  many  applicants,  but  I  could  not  use  them,  for  I  had  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do.    I  am  a  mile  out  of  the  city. 

E.  A.  Davis,  Sufiderland. 

It  is  true  that  some  years  ago  I  acted  a«  agent  for  foreign  help.  I 
brought  quite  a  good  many  in  here,  and  as  a  rule  they  gave  good  satis- 
faction. They  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  nationality,  although 
the  greater  part  were  Poles,  Austrians,  Russians  or  Germans.  .  I  obtained 
but  very  few  Swedes,  very  few  French,  verj'  few  Germans.  I  picked  out 
from  the  droves  in  the  intelligence  offices  whatever  I  thought  would 
suit  me  best  After  a  while,  the  last  year  that  I  was  in  the  business,  I 
tried  a  different  method.  In  the  first  place,  I  corresponded  with  an  iui 
telligence  office  that  was  connected  with  one  branch  of  the  Young  People^s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  Harlem.  They  opened  an  office  thero 
where  they  proposed  to  furnish  American  help  and  English-speaking 
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help  free  of  charge.  I  procured  a  few  from  there,  with  the  distinot 
understanding  that  they  were  to  go  into  the  country,  that  everything 
would  be  different  from  what  they  were  accustomed  to,  probably,  that 
they  would  be  in  hill  towns,  and  that  they  would  be  in  lonesome  places 
where  there  would  not  be  any  near  neighbors.  I  brought  on  quite  a 
number  of  those  and  distributed  them  among  some  particular  friends 
where  I  knew  they  would  hav-e  good  homes,  with  the  invariable  result 
that  they  were  not  contented.  They  only  staid  a  short  time,  the  longest 
only  about  three  months,  and  that  was  the  extent  of  my  experience  in 
that  line.  I  think  that  city-bred  people  or  those  that  are  accustomed  to 
city  life  would  not  c<Mne  into  the  country  and  be  satisfied  with  country 
methods.  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions.  I  will  say  that  there 
was  one  exception  in  this  case  where  the  man  staid  his  time  out,  gave 
unbounded  satisfaction,  returned  to  the  city,  and  to-day  occupies  a  very 
good  situation  there. 

Jesse  L.  Delano^  Sunderland, 

I  happen  to  live  in  a  place  where  strangers  think  there  must  be  a 
large  amount  of  farm  work  to  be  done,  consequently  a  great  many  peo- 
ple stop  at  my  house  and  want  to  know  about  a  place  to  work.  Last 
year  I  had  more  inquiries  than  any  year  previous.  There  are  in  our 
town  only  about  80  men  in  the  busy  time  of  year  employed  by  the  farm- 
ers. Last  spring  I  kept  an  account  of  those  who  hired  their  help,  so  I 
could  direct  men  who  came  along  to  find  situations.  But  many  returned 
back,  past  my  residence  and  over  the  river  again  where  they  came  from. 
Last  spring  I  directed  a  man  in  search  of  work  to  a  man  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town  who  had  not  hired.  He  tramped  down  and  tramped 
back,  and  told  me  that  the  man  would  not  hire  him.  I  asked  him  the 
reason  why.  He  said  he  would  pay  him  but  $12  a  month.  I  told 
him  if  he  proved  to  be  a  good  man  and  gave  satisfaction  the  man  would 
pay  all  he  was  worth.  But  he  would  not  work  for  $12  a  month.  It 
seems  to  me  that  last  spring  and  summer  we  had  more  help  come  into 
town  than  we  needed.  We  have  had  this  past  year  pretty  good  help  on 
the  farms. 

In  regard  to  female  help,  I  have  noticed,  and  you  all  have,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  really  good  girls  for  housework  at  any  pnce.  I  have 
known  men  here  in  town  to  offer  $3  or  $4  a  week  for  first-class  help  in 
the  house,  and  pot  be  able  to  obtain  it.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  girls 
to  do  housework  here  than  any  other  class  of  help.  If  you  get  one  from 
the  city  she  is  very  soon  dissatisfied  because  there  is  so  little  going  on, 
and  but  few  can  be  obtained  of  the  right  quality.  I  have  known  where 
50  good  girls  could  have  found  permanent  employment  at  fair  wages. 
I  live  here  by  the  bridge  over  the  river,  and  a  person  naturally  comes 
to  my  house  first 

4 

n,  D.  Oraves,  Sunderland, 

There  has  been  more  difficulty  in  getting  women  to  come  to  the  farms 
and  work.  I  have  tried  at  their  intelligences  offices,  and  the  first  question 
is, "  Is  there  a  Catholic  Church  ?  " 
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J.  M.  Smithy  ^underland. 

In  regard  to  our  own  help,  we  have  foreigners  come  along  here  every 
season,  and  they  are  employed.  We  have  them  furnished  by  agents, 
and  they  are  employed  six  or  eight  months  in  the  season,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  cities  and  go  back  to  the  mines. 
I  met  a  drove  of  six  or  seven  of  this  character  out  of  employment,  and 
so  they  are  going  to  be  until  spring. 

Frank  0.  Williams,  Sunderland, 

Q.  When  you  want  a  man,  what  do  you  do  P  A.  Last  year  we  had 
plenty  that  were  right  here  in  town,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  sending. 
If  you  let  one  of  these  Poles  already  employed  know  that  you  need  help, 
he  will  get  it  for  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  will  travel  all  day 
Sunday  to  help  a  man  get  a  place. 

F,  B.  Hatch,  Whitman, 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  shoe  workers  who  would  be 
able  to  go  upon  farms  P  A.  I  should  not  say  there  was  any  consider- 
able number  of  them. 

Q.  From  your  personal  knowledge,  do  you  think  many  of  them  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  agricultural  work  to  be  able  to  do  itP 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  majority  would  be  of  much 
service  on  a  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  practicable :  If  a  company  should 
stand  ready  to  loan  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  a  family  who  was 
willing  to  take  up  one  of  our  deserted  farms,  or  a  small  farm  of  thirty 
or  forty  acres,  would  they  be  able  to  use  such  a  loan  to  advantage  ? 
A.  I  certainly  think  there  would  be  some.  In  my  opinion,  there  would 
be  many  who  would  undertake  it  and  be  glad  to. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  try  such  an  opportunity  as  that  with  faith* 
fulness  P    A.    I  do,  indeed. 

J,  B.  Hunt,  representing  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Employment  Bureau,  Worcester, 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  place  men  upon  farms  P  A.  Ko 
sir.  I  will  say,  however,  that  there  came  into  our  office  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  young  Englishman,  who  said  he  had  been  in  this  country  a  few 
weeks,  and  had  tried  all  over  the  State  to  get  work  on  a  farm,  and  had 
been  unsuccessful,  excepting  to  get  now  and  then  two  or  three  days^ 
work.    Of  course  we  could  not  do  anything  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  it  was  because  he  weis  unwilling  to  work  for  the 
wages  P  A.  No,  he  was  willing  to  do  anything.  They  had  got  their 
haying  done,  and  said  they  had  no  use  for  further  help. 

J,  IT.  Jefferson,  Painter,  President  C.  L.  U,,  Worcester, 

Q.  In  your  opimon,  would  many  of  those  who  are  out  of  employment 
go  upon  farms  if  they  had  the  opportunity  P  A.  I  think  they  would  go 
and  be  glad  to  stay  there. 
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Q.  It  is  said  it  is  difficult  to  get  labor  on  our  Massachusetts  farms. 
If  any  machineiy  could  be  devised  by  which  the  wants  of  men  who  want 
labor  upon  farms  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  workmen  here 
in  Worcester,  by  a  bureau  for  example,  do  you  think  many  of  them 
would  take  advantage  of  it?    A.    I  think  so. 

Han.  H.  A,  Marsh,  Worcester, 

A  gentleman  who  has  a  farm  here  in  the  city  had  at  least  100  appli- 
cations from  people  to  do  work  on  his  farm,  —  which  would  indicate  tiiat 
people  are  glad  to  do  such  work  in  the  city. 

[Some  additional  testimony  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  that  relating  to  employment  bureaus,  pages  120-124.] 
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Appendix  D. 


The  testimony  given  below  relates  to  the  possibility  of 
relieving  non-employment  by  establishing  farm-colonies. 

Bev.  John  B,  Hague^  Assisiatit  Pastor  of  Buggies  Street  Churchy  Boston. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  many  of  tho  families  whom  you  help  would  go 
on  farms  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  that  they  would  be  capable  of 
doing  farm  work?  A.  A  few.  There  is  a  very  strong  disinclination 
to  go  into  the  country. 

Q«  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  that  a  work  test  P  A.  It 
would  be  pretty  severe  in  many  cases,  because  there  are  often  one  or 
more  members  of  the  family  who  are  employed  in  the  city  on  low 
wages.  They  could  not  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family  as  much  if 
they  were  separated  as  they  could  if  they  were  together. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  remedy  that  has  been  suggested,  form- 
ing organizations  and  getting  men  out  of  the  city  and  back  into  the 
country  P  Do  you  believe  from  your  experience  that  it  is  possible  to 
turn  the  tide  that  way  P  A.  It  would  not  be  a  very  strong  current.  I 
should  like  to  try  it  tiiough. 

Q.  How  would  you  go  to  work  to  try  it  P  Have  you  thought  of  any 
practical  method  by  which  it  could  done  P  A.  I  have  not  given  it  a 
great  a  deal  of  attention,  but  I  have  been  thinking  more  of  it  this 
summer  tl>an  befoi^,  for  I  have  been  up  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, and  have  seen  a  great  many  unoccupied  farms, — farms  where  the 
land  was  once  well  cultivated,  farm  houses  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  people  among  the  unemployed  who 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  be  helped  to  go  to  these  little  farms. 

Thomas  D,  Boberts^  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Industrial  Home. 

Q.  Wo  should  like  to  have  you  develop  your  thought  in  regard  to  the 
land.  If  you  had  funds  at  your  disposal,  what  would  you  do  P  A.  I 
should  buy  up  some  unimproved  land.  I  should  go  to  work  and  cut 
down  the  wood  (there  is  money  in  it) ,  and  dig  up  the  stumps.  I  should 
put  up  a  house  with  all  the  influences  that  would  make  it  an  attractive 
home.  Here  we  have  reading  rooms,  games  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
People  say  that  these  men  will  not  go  to  the  country.  I  think  if  we  take 
the  attractions  of  the  city  to  the  farm  they  would  go. 

Q.  How  much  money  would  it  need  to  carry  on  such  an  experiment 
as  that,  and  put  up  a  building,  a  boarding  house,  say  for  50  men  P   A.  I 
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saw  one  farm  that  I  believe  would  be  the  best  inyestment  I  conld  pos-» 
sibly  make,  and  I  have  been  considering  the  matter  for  some  time.  The 
man  asked  $3,000  for  it  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  acres,  but 
more  than  I  could  get  under  cultivation.  There  was  a  large  maple  sec- 
tion of  wood,  and  you  know  Vermont  pays  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  bounty  on  maple  sugar.  There  is  a  large  dwelling  house  there 
in  very  good  repair,  and  cattle  sheds.  I  believe  that  an  ice  house  could 
be  put  there,  and  be  one  of  the  tributaries  for  making  money.  The  hay 
and  the  vegetables  I  take  into  consideration,  because  we  have  a  large 
institution.  I  could  send  a  man  and  his  wife  there  to  take  care  of  the 
place,  and  some  of  these  men  and  women  who  are  weak.  Of  course  we 
should  have  the  cottage  system.  The  place  is  two  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  I  think  four  miles  from  the  depot  I  do  not  say  that  all  the 
men  would  like  to  go  to  these  places.  I  believe  in  putting  these  men  on 
a  salary.  Last  Friday  night  I  had  a  bit  of  mason  work  to  do.  There 
was  a  mason  who  had  been  driving  a  team  for  me.  I  said  to  him  that 
he  must  sign  a  contract  with  me  to  do  this  work.  He  had  fallen  once  or 
twice,  and  did  not  show  that  improvement  in  his  clothes  that  he  should. 
He  signed  a  contract  for  six  months.  Men  like  that  I  should  send  up 
there.  I  take  his  money  and  become  his  custodian.  I  have  an  order  for 
everything,  —  in  the  case  he  drinks,  though,  he  forfeits  it.  But  the 
money  goes,  of  course,  if  he  has  a  family,  to  support  the  family. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  expenditure  of  $5,000  would  get  twenty-five  men 
up  to  the  farm?  A.  Yes,  one  of  those  New  Hampshire  farms,  and 
could  be  made  to  pay,  too. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  basis  of  $200  a  man.  You  have  got  to  find  a 
market  for  your  stuff.  A.  There  are  places  where  a  market  could  be 
found.  You  could  cut  wood  in  winter  and  farm  in  summer ;  could  bale 
the  hay,  and  send  it  down  to  the  city. 

William  Bancroflj  Chesterfield, 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  start  a  man,  even  though  he  has  been  a 
fiumer,  who  is  sick  of  city  life,  on  a  farm  with  a  capital  of  $200 ;  but  it 
is  worth  while  to  do  it  with  a  capital  of  $500  or  $600,  or  perhaps  $1,000. 
Only  the  most  diligent  and  thrifty  could  probably  get  well  started  on 
$200. 

TT.  Oumey,  Cummingtofu 

If  one  has  ample  energy,  it  takes  very  little  capital  to  run  a  farm  now 
and  to  make  a  success  of  it.  A  family  with  $200  or  $300,  even,  though 
the  family  is  of  good  size,  can  locate  here  and  live  comfortably,  farms 
are  so  very  cheap.  Perhaps  $500  would  be  a  nearer  figure  for  a  good- 
'sized  family ;  but  a  really  good  man  can  get  along  pretty  well  on  credit, 
even  if  he  has  no  capital.  A  man  can  start  on  nothing  now-a-days  and 
make  a  success  much  better  than  he  could  30  years  ago.  A  farm  which 
was  worth  20  years  ago  say  $2,600, 1  sold  recently  for  $700. 

J.  B,  Mollison^  Cummington. 

As  a  foreigner,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  way  to  take  care  of  foreigners 
Ss  to  let  them  have  a  few  acres  of  their  own,  and  they  will  prove  to  be 
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industrious  and  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  they  can  do  it  on  a  capi- 
tal of  |200. 

C.  K.  Lambson,  Wesffield, 

These  relief-men  were  advised  to  make  overtures  to  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  region,  because  it  was  said  that  there  were  a  number 
of  farmers  who  had  more  land  than  they  utilized,  and  would  be  glad  to 
let  a  plot  of  land  to  some  of  the  town  people.  These  could  raise 
vegetables  upon  it  and  pay  as  rental  a  share  of  the  produce.  I  know  of 
two  cases  where  this  was  done.  The  men  reported  this  fall  that  they 
were  in  a  very  fair  condition  to  pull  through  the  winter,  because  they 
had  stocks  of  vegetables  on  hand  almost  sufficient  to  last  them.  They 
had  been  able  to  get  plots  of  land,  to  have  the  land  ploughed,  and  the 
seed  given  them,  in  return  for  one-half  the  produce.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  half  a  dozen  who  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Land  is  very  cheap  here,  at  least  on  what  are  called  the  abandoned 
farms.  Very  recently  a  farm  of  200  acres  was  sold  for  $500.  Of  course 
there  was  very  much  of  this  that  was  rocky ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  good  deal  that  was  serviceable. 

John  Mcintosh^  Machinist^  Worcester, 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  there  were  funds  forthcoming,  not  by  any  public 
appropriation,  but  if  private  funds  were  forthcoming  which  woiQd  assist 
a  man  to  a  farm,  —  4s300  or  $400,  —  that  would  furnish  him  with  tools, 
that  he  would  go  upon  a  farm  and  stay  there  and  make  a  success  of 
agricultural  work?  A.  Not  men  who  had  got  to  be  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  —  and  veiy  few  of  the  American  bom ;  but  those  that  have 
immigrated  from  Sweden  and  other  European  countries  I  think  in  tlieir 
present  condition  and  the  condition  of  trade  generally  would  be  glad  to 
do  it,  —  that  are  now  citizens  and  voters  of  the  Commonwealth.  Men 
that  I  know  as  machinists  have  loafed  since  a  year  ago  last  June,  and 
their  savings  are  about  used  up. 

Charles  E,  Oak,  Land  Agent  of  Maine,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct,  15^  1894. 

No  attempt  at  colonization  has  been  made  in  the  State  since  1870,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  then  minister  to  Sweilen, 
a  small  colony  of  Swedes  were  given  a  township  of  land  in  northern 
Maine,  and  were  also  further  assisted  in  making  their  first  clearings, 
building  a  log  house  and  harvesting  their  first  crop. 

No  further  assistance  was  ever  rendered  them,  but  the  colony  has 
flourished  beyond  the  expectation  of  anybody,  until  to-day  they  number 
more  than  1,00.0  and  all  that  prevents  them  numbering  many  more  is 
lack  of  territory  on  which  to  settle. 

The  adjoining  townships  are  owned  by  private  individuals,  who,  on 
account  of  more  important  business  for  themselves,  refuse  to  divide 
them  into  lots  *and  sell  to  settlers,  but  would  sell  the  whole  township 
to  companies  or  colonies,  to  divide  among  themselves  or  sell  as  they 
saw  fit. 
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It  would  require  an  outlay  of  about  $30,000  to  place  one  of  these  town- 
ships on  the  market,  but  in  the  judgment  of  those  best  informed  it 
would  be  a  good  business  venture  for  any  private  individual  who  would 
give  it  his  attention. 

The  State  having  disposed  of  all  its  desirable  lands  for  settling,  it 
can  only  be  by  some  such  scheme  that  such  lands  can  be  opened  for 
settlers. 

No  doubt  the  new  railroad  company  just  completing  its  line  into 
Aroostook  County  would  be  more  than  willing  to  assist  in  colonizing 
any  township  along  its  line,  and  we  hope  some  plan  will  be  devised  to 
accomplish  this  most  desirable  end. 

Inquiries,  representing  from  one  to  fifteen  families,  are  being  received 
very  frequently  from  manufacturing  towns,  asking  where  they  can 
purchase  just  such  lands,  from  which  fact  I  infer  that  a  whole  town- 
ship could  be  settled  in  two  years  by  a  thrifty,  industrious,  well-to-do 
people. 

Eon.  IT.  W,  Thomas^  Ex-Minister  to  Sweden^  Portland^  Me, 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  Stale  of  Maine  wanted  persons  to  take 
up  the  vacant  lands,  and  I  undertook  to  bring  over  here  from  Sweden  a 
colony  to  occupy  land  in  Aroostook  County.  I  felt  it  desirable  to  pick 
men  who  were  as  far  as  possible  accustomed  to  the  condition  which  they 
would  encounter  in  northern  Maine.  For  tliis  reason  I  took  my  men 
from  tlie  districts  of  Sweden  which  corresponded  most  closely  both  in 
nature  and  climate  to  the  part  of  Maine  to  which  these  colonists  were 
to  go.  Only  two  came  from  the  cities.  The  men  came  from  a  country 
where  they  were  accustomed  to  clear  land  and  till  it,  either  devoting 
themselves  wholly  to  farm  work,  or  alternating  their  farm  work  with 
lumbering  and  fishing.  They  were,  therefore,  not  without  farming  ex- 
perience. Moreover,  they  were  picked  for  moral  integrity,  physical  and 
moral  strength.  None  were  taken  who  were  not  able  to  pay  their  own 
travelling  expenses  to  America,  and  most  of  them  had  some  money 
laid  by,  some  of  them  having  as  much  as  |1,C00  or  $2,000.  Among  the 
number  were  some  who  had  trades.  Those  with  practically  no  experi- 
ence in  farming  sooner  or  later  left  the  colony.  Some  took  to  basket- 
making  and  mechanical  trades,  and  either  moved  to  a  place  previously 
settled  to  carry  on  their  trade,  or  else  emigrated  to  other  parts  of  New 
England.  There  is  a  considerable  number  now  in  Rhode  Island,  who 
originally  came  from  this  colony  in  northern  Maine.  The  t«N'0  men  who 
came  from  the  city  created  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  very  soon  left. 
Effort  was  made  to  supply  the  element  Cf  sociability  in  this  new  colony 
by  placing  the  houses  in  such  a  way  that  four  came  together  at  adjoin- 
ing comers  of  four  farm  lots.  Then  at  the  next  joining  place  of  another 
four  farms  four  houses  were  built.  In  this  way  there  was  a  number  of 
very  «mall  settlements,  and  so  far  as  possible  men  who  came  from  the 
same  sections  of  Sweden  were  placed  in  these  neighborhoods.  The 
State  of  Maine  furnished  many  of  the  necessities  for  getting  the  under- 
taking well  started.  A  part  of  the  land  was  already  cleared.  The  State 
furnished  the  seed  and  horses  for  the  original  ploughing  and  harrowing. 
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and  enough  supplies  to  keep  the  people  until  the  crops  came  in.  But 
even  with  these  encouragements  I  have  every  reason  for  thinking  that 
unless  an  immense  amount  of  personal  interest  and  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  to  keep  up  their  courage  and  to  assure 
them  that  they  had  a  very  good  thing,  the  colony  would  have  been 
broken  up  before  it  was  put  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  took  three  or  four 
years  of  this  personal  endeavor  and  personal  encouragement  to  assure 
a  permanent  success. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  possibility  of  making  a  colony  a  success 
is  that  everything  shall  be  as  closely  individualized  as  possible,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  communal  element,  but  every  man  shall  have  his  own 
home,  his  own  piece  of  land,  his  own  individual  responsibilities,  and  the 
element  of  sociability  must  be  trusted  to  come  voluntarily,  and  not  to  be 
in  any  way  thrust  on  the  men.  Any  system  by  which  a  lot  of  men  are 
to  be  put  in  a  common  building  is  going  to  degenerate  in  time  to  a  sort 
of  country  poorhouse ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  only  way  to  keep  the  men 
upon  the  farms  is  to  introduce  the  element  of  sociability  in  some  fashion. 
The  plan  of  having  the  houses  come  together  at  every  four  comers  seems 
to  be  the  only  mediod  of  supplying  that  need. 

■ 

H.  W,  Boyd  Mackai/y  6  Oak  Plac.e^  Boston, 

Q.  We  received  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
land,  and  should  bo  very  glad  if  you  would  permit  us  to  question  you 
a  little  more  closely  with  regard  to  the  Queensland  experiment,  A.  I 
was  familiar  with  the  agitation  from  the  very  beginning  of  it,  but  it  was 
not  successful  until  after  I  left  I  believe  it  had  not  been  successful  as 
late  as  last  summer,  because  a  friend  of  mine  who  always  took  a  great 
interest  was  here  last  summer  (not  this  very  last  summer),  and  he  told 
me  he  understood  they  had  got  such  settlements  in  New  Zealand  for 
those  who  were  destitute,  but  did  not  get  them  in  Queensland.  But  I  see 
now  there  has  been  a  law  passed  in  Queensland  giving  such  settlements 
on  certain  terms.  I  know  very  little  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  I  have 
thought  more  about.  When  we  had  that  agitation  we  received  infonna- 
tion  from  a  number  of  people  who  knew  of  similar  experiments  in  other 
countries. 

Q.  This  agitation  began  in  what  year  P  A.  It  began  in  the  fall  of 
1886.  I  arrived  there  in  the  fall  of  1885,  but  I  understand  that  yeai*s 
before  there  had  been  similar  attempts. 

Q.  This  agitation  was  originated  by  whom  P  A.  By  the  trades  and 
labor  councils.  They  inserted  an  advertisement,  asking  all  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  movement  to  join  them.  Then  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  partly  of  members  of  the  trades  and  labor  councils, 
and  partly  of  gentlemen  outside  of  the  labor  bodies  who  sympathized 
with  this  movement  I  was  one  of  that  body.  The  agitation  went  on 
for  some  time,  and  it  met  with  such  cold  water  from  the  government 
that  the  prime  minister  refused  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  move- 
ment. In  consequence  of  his  doing  that,  the  movement  fell  out  with  the 
more  respectable  class,  and  was  still  carried  on  intermittently  by  the 
working  people.    I  had  still  continued  to  take  great  interest  in  it  and 
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■ 

wrote  on  it  from  time  to  time.  About  a  year  before  I  left,  the  distress 
became  so  great  that  this  movement  was  revived,  and  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  interview  the  prime  minister,  but  so  long  as  I  was  there 
they  did  not  get  any  legislation  on  it.  Since  then  it  appears  that  they 
have  got  some  legislation,  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  movement. 

Now,  all  the  agitation  was  for  communist  settlements,  but  it  did  take 
in  the  individual ;  there  was  one  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  government 
should  lend  money  to  farmers,  I  think  it  was  £300  sterling.  That  was 
the  only  thing,  to  my  recollection,  bearing  on  settlements  for  individuals. 
All  the  rest  was  for  village  settlements, — that  is  to  say,  a  number  of 
persons  would  form  a  group,  they  were  to  have  pasture  lands  in  com- 
mon and  cultivated  lands  separately.  They  were  to  manage  their  affairs 
by  council  elected  among  themselves.  That  was  the  character  of  the 
agitation  all  through. 

Q.  When  do  you  understand  these  acts  were  passed  ?  A.  About  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  'NMio  is  the  proper  officer  in  the  Queensland  government  to  apply 
to?  A.  The  colonial  secretary,  if  you  wish  to  hear  the  government 
side  of  the  question.  The  government  of  Queensland  has  uniformly 
shown  little  sympathy, — not  so  much  as  that  of  New  Zealand. 

Q.  You  imagine,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Mackay,  that  only  persons  of  con- 
siderable character  would  be  fitted  to  enter  into  these  colony  schemes? 
A.  I  should  not  think  that  only  such  persons  would.  I  should  not 
exclude  such  ones.    I  should  give  them  a  chance. 

Q.  Would  not  the  condition  of  life  be  hard  for  a  number  of  years  P 
Are  not  the  initial  steps  of  establishing  a  farm,  and  village  life,  so  unat- 
tractive that  it  takes  considerable  determination  and  character  to  con- 
tinue it?  A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  has  not  a  genuine  love 
for  it  would  be  likely  to  stay  at  it  long.  My  idea  was  mainly  that  men 
who  love  that  sort  of  life  would  leave  other  occupations,  and  their  places 
would  be  filled  up  from  the  unemployed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  in  this  city  of  Boston  who,  if  they 
had  some  assistance,  would  go  back  on  the  land  ?  A.  I  cannot  form 
any  idea  of  that.  That  is  of  course  the  practical  question.  It  is  a  very 
favorite  idea  of  mine. 

Q.  We  are  pointed  to  the  fact  that  land  is  very,  very  cheap,  that  a 
man  can  get  land  here  with  farm  buildings  for  $300  or  $400.  One  can 
find  a  considerable  number  of  farms  where,  if  the  tenant  will  pay  about 
925  a  year,  he  can  have  it  to  cultivate.  A.  I  think  they  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  let  land  here.  I  have  often  spoken  to  people 
who  have  farms,  and  they  have  always  said  they  would  not  let  land  on 
any  terms.  They  have  found  that  the  tenants  have  exhausted  the  land. 
I  do  not  see  why  that  could  not  be  provided  against. 

Q.  I  was  referring  to  the  abandoned  farms,  —  farms  taken  out  of 
general  cultivation.  A.  I  know  that  farms  can  be  had  very  cheap. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  farm  I  have  in  mind  is  CO  acres.  The  half  of 
it  is  bad.  Fully  one-quarter  of  it  is  very  rich  land.  The  price  is  t460. 
There  are  no  buildings. 
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Beport  {July  30^  1894)  of  Proceedings  taken  under  the  Provisions  of  the 

Settlement  of  Lands  Act  1893^  Victoria. 

The  above-mentioned  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1893.  The  regulations  thereunder  were  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  on  the  4th  of  that  month. 

An  office  was  at  once  opened,  which  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
a  special  officer. 

The  popularity  of  the  Act  was  demonstrated  immediately  upon  its 
becoming  law  by  tlie  large  numbers  of  persons  who  daily  thronged  the 
office,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions ;  and  that  popularity 
has  been  well  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  two  months  no  fewer  than  453  applications  have  been  received  and 
registered.  The  total  number  of  applicants  since  the  Act  came  into 
operation  is  4,080,  of  which  2,122  have  been  approved,  993  refused  and 
withdrawn,  leaving  a  balance  of  965  in  course  of  being  dealt  with,  not 
including  applicants  under  Part  III. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  unemployed  who  were  at  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  residing  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  land  was  made 
available  with  all  possible  speed  for  settlement  under  the  Act ;  and  it 
was  determined  to  allow  applicants  to  go  into  immediate  occupation  of 
such  lands,  and  not  compel  them  to  wait  until  surveys  of  the  allotments 
had  been  effected.  By  this  means  the  immediate  necessities  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  met  and  considerable  relief  afforded,  although 
in  some  few  instances  little  difficulties  arose,  owing  to  two  or  more  appli- 
cants claiming  the  same  allotment.  In  every  case  these  difficulties  have 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Act  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  — 

Part  I.,  Village  Communities. 

Part  II.,  Homestead  Associations. 

Part  III.,  Labor  Colonies. 

Under  Part  I.,  any  person  not  under  the  age  of  18  years  who  is  not  the 
owner  in  fee  simple  of  2  acres  or  uj^ wards,  nor  the  lessee  of  a  pastoral 
allotment  or  grazing  area,  nor  the  holder  of  a  license  under  section  42 
or  section  49  of  the  Land  Act,  1890,  nor  a  lessee  under  Part  IL  of  this 
Act,  is  entitled  to  obtain  an  area  from  1  to  20  acres.  Under  this  Part  of 
the  Act  2,726  persons  have  made  application. 

Part  IT.  provides  for  associations  or  combinations  of  persons  of  not 
less  than  six,  requiring  acres  of  from  1  to  50  for  each  settler.  Any  per- 
son over  the  age  of  IS  years,  not  being  a  married  woman,  not  holding 
10  acres  of  land  or  upwards  in  fee  simple,  and  with  the  other  restrictions 
named  in  regard  to  Pai't  I.  of  the  Act,  can  become  settlers  under  this 
Part.  Under  Part  II.  of  the  .Act,  2  societies,  representing  71  members, 
and  152  associations,  representing  1,283  members,  have  made  application ; 
the  total  number  of  applicants  under  this  Part  being  1,854. 

The  reports  upon  settlements  under  this  Part  of  the  Act  are,  notwith- 
standing the  many  initiatory  difficulties,  fairly  encouraging ;  and,  when 
these  are  overcome,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  community  at 
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large  will  be  considerably  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a  self-reliant 
yeomaniy  class  in  connection  with  these  associations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  success  of  the 
associations  so  far  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  disputes  and  disagree- 
ments amongst  the  members,  resulting  in  some  cases,  where  circumstan- 
ces permitted,  in  transfer  of  the  settlers  to  the  provisions  of  Part  I.  of  the 
Act.  The  principle  of  each  settler  holding  his  own  allotment  appears 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  in  most  settlements  they  help  each 
other,  although  not  working  as  associations. 

The  number  of  settlers  that  have  availed  themselves  of  monetary 
assistance  under  section  82  of  the  Act  is  985,  and  the  total  amount 
advanced  is  £8,873,  being  less  than  half  the  amount  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  42}  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  improvements  efifected,  and  in  no 
case  has  it  exceeded  the  value,  after  inspection,  of  such  improvements. 
This  aid  has  generally  been  given  in  monthly  instalments,  at  the  rate  of 
105.  per  week.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  make  the  instalments  small, 
in  order  to  spread  the  aid  over  such  a  period  as  would  enable  the  partic- 
ipants, by  the  time  they  had  obtained  the  maximum  amount,  to  have 
effected  such  cultivation  as  would  insure  them  a  supply  of  vegetables 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  their  own  families,  with  probably  a  surplus  for 
market  supply.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  so  many  have  been  able  to 
do  without  monetai7  aid,  all  of  whom  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  will 
prove  permanent  settlers. 

Careful  inspection  of  the  various  settlements  was  made  by  experi- 
enced officers  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  ult.,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  information  on  the  following  points :  — 

1.  The  number  of  settlers  actually  residing  upon  their  blocks. 

2.  The  number  married  and  single  respectively. 
8.    The  number,  including  wives  and  families. 

4.  The  total  value  of  improvements  effected. 

5.  The  number  likely  to  become  permanent  settlers. 

The  land  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  labor  colonies  is  situated  at 
Leongatha,  and  consists  of  800  acres  of  excellent  but  heavily-timbered 
land.  This  colony  was  managed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  by 
trustees  (to  whom  I  am  much  indebted)  up  till  Feb.  2,  1894,  but,  in 
consequence  of  their  inability  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  as  regards  obtaining  the  necessary  subscriptions  to  enable  them  to 
claim  the  government  aid,  I  was  constrained  to  take  the  supervision  of 
the  colony  into  my  own  hands.  This  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
only  temporary,  and  that  the  trustees  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  in  a 
position  to  resume  the  management 

The  Special  Report  on  the  Richardson  Settlement  at  Lyonville,  hereto 
attached,  will  be  read  with  interest.  This  settlement  was  first  started 
to  give  work  to  the  unemployed, —  cutting  firewood  and  mining  timber. 
Immediately  the  Land  Settlements  Act  came  into  operation,  the  land  on 
which  they  were  working  was  made  available,  and  the  people  so  em- 
ployed placed  upon  their  own  allotments.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  amounted  to  £2,650  8^.  lOcf.,  and  that  the 
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receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  timber  and  the  value  of  stock  on  hand  is 
£2,832  19a.  7d.  There  are  841  souls  on  the  area  set  apart,  and  the  value 
of  the  improvements  for  building,  fencing,  clearing,  water  storage,  and 
cultivation  is  £2,589  ll5.,  whilst  the  amount  advanced  under  the  Act  is 
only  £272.  This  fact  shows  that  the  workers  must  have  been  saving, 
and  fairly  renumerated  for  their  labor. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  inspection  reports  herewith  will  show  that 
the  results  of  the  Village  Settlements  scheme  have  proved,  in  the  main, 
as  satisfactory  as  could  possibly  be  expected  for  the  time  the  Act  has 
been  in  operation ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  most  of  the 
settlers  will  find  on  their  allotments  homes  free  from  strains  that  sur- 
rounded them  in  their  city  life,  and  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  privations  that  neccessarily  attach  to  their  present 
position. 

Tabui  a. 


Area  Made 
Available. 


Number  of 

Approved  Ap- 

pUca&M. 


Total 

Area  Allotted 

(Acres). 


Averago  Area 

to 
Each  Settler 

(Acres). 


Total, 


15«,Q20 


2,122 


48,367 


83 


Tabls  B. 


• 

Number 

of  Settlers 

ActUMlly 

Residing. 

Married. 

Single. 

ToUl.  in- 
cluding 
Families. 

Value  of 
Improve- 

roenis 
Effected. 

Number 
probably 
Perma- 
nent. 

village  CommanltieB,  Parti., 

Homestead  Association  and 
Societies,  Part  II.,     . 

928 
720 

600 
600 

202 

214 

4,313 
2,012 

11.384 
9.654 

848 

657 

ToUl,       .       •       •       . 

1,048 

1,172 

470 

0,925 

20,938 

1,405 

Annual  Report  of  the  London  County  Council  for  1693-94 :  ExtrcuA 
from  Report  of  the  Small  Holdings  Committee. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892, 55  and  56  Vict ,  c.  31,  gives  power  to 
county  councils  to  purchase  or  lease  land  and  to  ad^ipt  it  and  sell  or  let 
portions  of  it  for  small  holdings.  The  term  "  small  holdings  ^^  in  the  Act 
means  lands  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  such  land  to  exceed  one 
acre,  and  not  to  exceed  fifty  acres  in  area,  or,  if  exceeding  fifty  acres,  to 
be  of  an  annual  value  for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  of  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds.  Councils  may  assist  tenants  in  the  purchase  of  holdings 
by  lending  a  part,  not  exceeding  four-fifths  of  the  puivhase  money.  Any 
council  acquiring  or  renting  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  is  to  6x 
the  purchase  money  or  rent  at  an  amount  which  will  guard  it  against 
loss. 

The  Act  for  facilitating  the  creation  of  small  agricultural  holdings, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  12th  of  October,  1892,  empowers  the 
Council  of  any  county  where  it  appears  that  there  is  a  demand  for  small 
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holdings  sufficient  to  justify  its  doing  so,  to  put  the  Act  into  operation 
and  take  steps  for  acquiring  suitable  land  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
small  holdings  for  persons  who  may  desire  to  obtain  and  cultivate  the 
same. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  by  the  Council  in  March, 
1898,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  county  of  London, 
about  30  acres  of  surplus  land  belonging  to  the  Council  adjacent  to  the 
main  draiiiago  pumping-station  at  Abbey-mills,  in  the  borough  of  West 
Uam,  and  known  as  Millmeads,  have  been  laid  out  in  allotments.  The 
land  has  been  divided  into  upwards  of  100  plots,  each  consisting  of 
about  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  the  rental  being  fixed  at  Sa.  per  plot  per 
annum,  and  they  are  all  let  to  tenants  who  are  cultivating  them  under 
the  regulations  made  by  the  Committee. 

During  the  last  winter  the  co-operation  was  made  with  the  Mansion 
House  Conference  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed  in  the  development 
of  land  at  this  place. 

The  Committee  has  also  taken  under  its  administration  other  land 
belonging  to  the  Council  known  as  the  East  Ham  allotments.  This  is 
about  2  acres  in  extent  and  laid  out  in  21  allotments  for  hire  by  men 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  and  all  the  plots  are  now  occupied  by  desirable 
tenants  and  excellently  cultivated. 

The  Council  has  also  taken  a  three  years^  tenancy  of  two  acres  of  land 
in  Anchor  and  Hope-Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  working  men  at  Charlton. 
This  land  is  divided  into  16  plots,  though  held  as  one  holding,  and  the 
several  plots  have  been  sublet  and  are  under  cultivation  on  the  co-oper- 
ative principle.    The  results  thus  far  are  satisfactory. 

It  has  also  entered  upon  the  tenancy  of  10  acres  of  land  between 
Woolwich  and  Charlton,  but  this  plan  has  not  yet  been  developed. 

The  committee  expresses  regret  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  land 
because  of  the  high  price  charged  by  private  land  owners,  and  the 
Council  is  obliged  to  comply  with  the  section  of  the  Act  that  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Council  should  be  recouped  by  the  rents  received. 

Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  petitions  for  small  holdings  have  been 
received  from  about  680  persons,  principally  the  laboring  class  residing 
^t  Charlton  and  other  parts  of  the  county  of  London. 
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Appendix  E. 


The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  manual  training 
(drawing  excluded)  reported  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
January,  1895. 

[Explanations :  Figures  show  number  of  years ;  G.,  grammar  school ;  H.,  high 
school;  M.  A.  H.  S.,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School;  X.,  school  and  years  not 
stated;  b.,  boys;  g.,  girls;  v.,  volnntary.] 
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Table  of  towns  reporting  manual  training  in  prospect. 
Braintree, .        .        •    Grammar  school, 


Concord,    , 
Fitchburg, 
Haverhill, . 
Holyoke,   . 
Lawrence, 


.    Boys,   . 


•  High  school, 

.    Discussion  in  progress. 

•  High  school,        •        • 


.  Knife  work. 

•  Manual  training. 

•  Manual  training. 

.  Manual  training. 
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Ill 


Table  of  towns  reporting  manual  training 

Lowell,      .        .        .    Grammar, 

Lynn, 

High  school. 
High  school. 
High  school. 


%n 


Somerville, 
Taunton,  . 
Worcester, 


prospect  —  Concluded. 

.  VVood  work. 

.  Voluntary  cooking. 

.  Wood  work. 

.  Manual  training. 

.  Manual  training. 


List  of  towns  reporting  no  manual  training  (unless  drawing). 

Abington,  Amherst,  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Clinton,  Dudley,  Everett^ 
Gardner,  Grafton,  Hingham,  Leominster,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Marl- 
boro', Middleboro',  Milbury,  Milford,  Natick,  Newbury  port.  North  Adams, 
Northbridge,  Orange,  Oxford,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Reading,  Revere,  Rock- 
port,  Saugus,  Southbridge,  Spencer,  Stoneham,  Stoughton,  Taunton, 
Warren,  Webster,  Westboro',  Westfield,  Weymouth,  Winchendon. 

Two  acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1894,  provid- 
ing for  more  extended  manaal  training.  The  first  amended 
a  previous  act  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  — 

In  every  town  there  shall  be  kept,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each 
year,  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  competent 
ability  and  good  morals,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend  public  school  therein,  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  good  behavior.  Algebra, 
vocal  music,  agriculture,  sewing,  physiology,  hygiene  and  the  use  of 
tools,  and  cooking,  shall  be  taught,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  in  all  the 
public  schools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem  it  expedient. 

The  second  reads  as  follows :  — 


After  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall 
maintain  as  part  of  its  high  school  system  the  teaching  of  manual  train- 
ing. The  course  to  be  pursued  in  said  instruction  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
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Appendix  F. 


The  following  testimony  relates  to  employment  agencies, 
showing  how  far  trade  unions  act  as  such,  what  services  are 
performed  by  various  charitable  agencies,  and  how  far  it  is 
presumed  that  employers  and  seekers  for  employment  would 
utilize  free  public  bureaus. 

Samuel  Chadwick,  Carpenter,  Boston, 

....  Our  organization  carries  on  an  employment  bureau  the  year 
round. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  registration  bureau  would  be  of  any  assistance  P 
A.    I  don^t  know  that  I  could  answer  that 

Williain  Chuck,  Oarment  Worker,  Boston. 

....  We  have  a  bureau  of  information,  where  members  out  of  em- 
ployment can  register. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  public  employment  bureau  would  be  of  service? 
A.  Not  to  our  organization.  I  believe  it  would  be  to  some  industries. 
We  had  at  one  time  a  membership  of  2,500  employed  in  the  coat  trade. 
Now  nearly  every  person  employed  in  1893  was  a  member  of  our 
organization.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  have  got  a  job  unless  tliey  had 
been  members  of  our  organization. 

Bev,  John  B,  Hague,  Assistant  Pastor  Buggies  Street  Church,  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  last  winter  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
work  for  those  who  wanted  relief?  A.  Through  our  employment 
bureau  we  gave  work  to  a  very  limited  extent 

Q.  Was  it  a  regular  employment  bureau  ?  A.  Yes,  through  which 
we  furnished  employment  to  685  persons.    They  were  mostly  women. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  men, do  you  think ?  Fifty  or  one  hundred? 
A.  Nearer  one  hundred. 

Jonathan  A.  Lane,  Bojston, 

One  thing  I  certainly  hope  you  will  advocate ;  let  us  have  the  State 
intelligence  offices ;  let  every  man  and  woman  who  wants  employment 
be  there  recorded,  and  give  references  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  State  in- 
telligence offices,  supposing,  for  example,  it  represented  a  cost  of  $5  for 
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placing  a  man  in  a  position  P    A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  cost 
that  to  keep  an  office  and  keep  a  record  ? 

Q.  For  the  places  that  are  filled,  yes.  Taking  the  experience  of  the 
free  employment  agency  in  New  York,  which  places  only  those  from 
whom  it  can  get  references,  It  costs  a  little  over  $3.  A  great  deal  of 
their  administrative  work  is  philanthropic  work,  so  that  a  State  office 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

John  E.  McKenna,  Clothing  Cutter,  Boston. 

In  answer  to  the  last  question,  "  Has  your  organization  any  agency," 
etc.,  I  would  say  we  have  none.  In  our  business  meetings,  it  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  president  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  members  out  of 
work,  and  if  there  are  any  places  open,  etc. 

• 

Tliomas  J.  Murphy,  Secretary  Horse  Shoers"*  Union  No,  5,  Boxbury, 

We  have  a  union  for  aiding  members  to  secure  work, —  that  is,  if  we 
know  where  there  is  a  situation,  we  tell  the  members  of  our  union  in 
preference  to  non-union  men. 

Henry  Peterson,  Agent  Industrial  Aid  Society,  Boston. 

....  Our  methods  of  doing  work  are  most  successful. 

Q.  How  many  agents  have  you  ?  A.  We  have  two  outsiders  at  the 
present  time,  four  employed  in  the  office.    Last  winter  there  were  six. 

Q.  How  many  applications  did  you  have  from  persons  wishing  work? 
A.  Our  year  commences  in  October.  The  whole  number  of  applicants 
registered  for  work  at  the  Industrial  Aid  Society  from  Oct.  1, 1893,  to 
Sept.  1, 1894,  was  6,443.  For  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  the 
number  was  2,950. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  were  men?  A.  There  were  2,128, — 
about  one-third. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  were  provided  with  positions?  A.  Work 
was  found  from  Oct  1,  1893,  to  Sept.  1, 1894,  for  2,806  men  and  women. 
For  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  tlie  number  supplied  with 
work  was  2,314.  The  number  of  employers  who  have  applied  to  the 
Society  for  help  from  Oct.  1, 1893,  to  Sept  1,  1894,  was  2,811.  For  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year  the  number  was  2,082. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  applications  from  those  who  live  outside  of 
Boston?  A.  We  do,  yes,  sir.  They  come  here  from  Worcester  and 
Lowell.  Of  course  if  they  come  here  looking  for  work,  they  come  to 
us.  There  are  many  honest  mechanics  going  from  town  to  town,  —  we 
take  them. 

Q.  What  number  of  women  were  placed  outside  of  the  immediate 
suburbs?  A.  I  can  simply  tell  you  from  the  report  of  last  year.  This 
year  our  report  is  not  out. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  easier  to  place  men  outside  than  inside  ?  A.  Very 
much,  in  common  labor, — farm  work  and  work  that  is  done  in  the 
country.  We  have  in  years  past  been  able  to  send  females  to  mills  in 
factory  towns,  but  recently  the  depression  has  been  as  great  in  the  mill 
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towns  as  here  in  the  city,  although  to-day  we  had  a  call  from  a  paper 
mill  for  females  and  boys.  We  are  sending  a  number  of  boys  this 
afternoon  to  a  paper  mill  in  Essex  County. 

Q.  Is  it  because  there  is  a  lack  of  labor  in  that  county  P  A.  I  cannot 
say  as  to  that  I  was  rather  surprised  when  we  got  the  order  this 
morning. 

Q.  How  old  were  the  boys  P  A.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen.  We  have 
sent  a  number  of  females  this  season  to  manufacturing  towns  in  Maine. 

Q.  On  account  of  any  labor  trouble  P  A.  No,  that  is  something  we 
neyer  interfere  with. 

We  have  put  advertisements  for  help  in  146  different  papers  in  New 
England. 

Q.  Supposing  there  were  free  municipal  employment  bureaus  estab- 
lished here  as  there  are  in  Ohio,  —  established  in  all  our  large  cities, 
where  workmen  could  register  for  farm  work,  stating  what  experience 
they  had  had ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  farmers  should  be  asked  to 
make  their  applications  to  these  agencies,  stating  how  long  the  work  was 
likely  to  last,  what  wages  would  be  paid,  etc.,  would  it  help  make  the 
adjustment  at  all?  A.  I  think  there  are  plenty  of  agencies  already 
established  where  farmers  know  they  can  pix)cure  help.  It  is  simply 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Take  it  in  Brockton,  for  example,  there  were  a  great  many  shoe 
operatives.  Many  of  them  were  New  England  bred,  many  of  them  off 
farms.  Now,  we  asked  several  of  them  if  their  associates  would  be  will- 
ing to  work  on  farms  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  They  said,  "  Yes,  but 
they  don^t  know  where  to  go.'^  A.  All  I  can  say  is  this :  that  in  the 
vicinity,  from  Bridge  water  and  that  section,  we  have  constant  calls  for 
help,  and  I  should  think  perhaps  an  agency  with  that  end  in  view  might 
perhaps  aid  that  particular  people. 

Q.  You  provide  employment  in  what  other  lines  P  A.  Domestic 
service  for  women,  and  mechanical  work  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  experience,  do  employers  take  the  initiative, 
or  do  you  take  the  first  steps  ?  A.  Usually  we  take  the  first  steps.  It 
is  our  personal  work  that  tells. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  experience,  you  do  not  think  employers  would 
utilize  such  an  employment  bureau  P    A.    I  am  afraid  not. 

J,  P.  Reed^  Upholsterer^  Ckarlestoivn, 

We  have  an  agency  for  securing  work.  We  have  a  national  journal, 
also  a  labor  bureau  in  Boston,  and  any  person  who  is  out  of  work  regis- 
ters there,  and  as  soon  as  the  agent  receives  calls  from  the  shops,  the 
first  on  the  list  are  notified. 

A,  Sltitzki,  Free  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Am>erican  Committee  for 
Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Btissian  Refugees,  Boston  Branch. 

This  employment  bureau  is  simply  a  business  office.  If  any  one  comes 
to  us  and  inquires  for  a  place  for  work,  we  generally  make  it  a  practice 
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to  find  out  his  place  of  employment,  and  find  out  the  reason  why  he  is 
not  employed.  If  it  is  lack  of  work,  we  do  all  we  can  to  get  him  work. 
We  practically  furnish  no  assistance  whatever,  excepting  to  place  him 
in  a  position,  which  if  he  is  not  able  to  sustain,  we  do  all  we  can  to  get 
him  something  suited  to  his  capacity.  In  this  office  we  expend  about 
$500  or  (600  a  month.  It  is  practically  from  private  contributions.  I  do 
not  call  the  bureau  a  charity  at  all ;  I  call  it  a  business  operation.  We 
are  non-sectarian.  We  find  work  for  any  one,  no  matter  who  it  is.  There 
are  probably  15,000  Russians  here,  but  they  do  not  all  come  to  inquire 
for  work.  A  certain  amount  of  our  money  comes  from  a  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  distribute  his  charity  that  way. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  find  employment?  A.  We  find  considerable  of 
it  here  in  the  city  and  in  mill  towns,  —  cotton  and  wool  industries,  and 
other  industries  of  that  kind.  We  are  in  constant  communication  with 
mill  owners,  tailor  shops,  etc. 

Samuel  Stewart,  Painter,  BrooTdine. 

I  respectfully  suggest  the  establishment  of  State  bureaus  of  employ- 
ment, whereby  the  self-respecting,  industrious,  independent  citizen 
laborer  might  apply  in  time  of  need,  and  where  the  respectable  em- 
ployer might  also  apply.  Men  are  thrown  out  of  work  for  a  multitude 
of  reasons :  first,  uncertainty  of  work ;  second,  an  abundant  supply  of 
labor  from  all  nations  and  States  and  provinces,  with  their  various 
social,  political  and  religious  ideas  thrown  in.  More  toleration  of  one 
another  among  the  wage  earners  is  needed,  and  more  good-will  from 
the  employer  to  the  individual  workman,  even  the  unworthy,  is  also 
needed ;  the  State  bureau  [should  act]  as  referee,  and  the  State  school 
[should  have]  more  power  to  its  elbow. 

T.  M»  Wilson,  Business  Agent  of  (he  Jotimeyman  Plumbers*  Union,  Boston, 

Q.  Have  you  any  agency  for  helping  members  to  find  employment? 
A.  I  am  on  the  road  much  of  my  time  for  my  organization,  and  if  I 
know  of  any  one  wanting  men,  I  let  men  in  our  organization  know. 
There  is  no  regular  agency. 

Oeo,  N.  Hubbard,  Secretary  Lusters'*  Protective  Union,  Brockton, 

Q.  If  there  were  a  public  bureau  where  people  could  register, 
would  it  be  of  any  service  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  much 
service. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  knowledge  among  lasters  about  the  demand 
for  work?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my  office  is  as  much  an  employment  bureau 
as  there  is.  The  employers  of  lasters  in  a  great  many  instances  when 
they  are  looking  for  help  immediately  notify  headquarters,  and  I  then 
send  the  men  to  work.  I  have  an  agreement  of  this  sort.  It  has  not 
been  utilized  as  much  this  year  as  usual,  because  there  are  so  many  men 
going  around  to  the  shops,  and  if  the  manufacturer  wants  help,  he  takes 
them. 
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T.  C Donnelly  Acting  Secretary  Spinners^  Union^  Fall  River. 

When  members  leave  our  UDion  to  go  to  other  cities,  we  have  no  way 
of  assisting  them  or  getting  them  employment  but  giving  them  a  trans- 
fer card.  This  card  entitles  them  to  assistance  from  local  branches  of 
our  organization,  where  we  have  any.  They  generally  go  to  such 
places,  thinking  with  ^the  assistance  of  our  national  union  they  can  get 
employment. 

21  T.  Pomeroy,  Agent  Boot  oTid  Shoe  Workers^  Unions  Haverhill. 

Q.  You  have  a  bureau  of  registration  where  men  out  of  work  can 
apply  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  many  secure  work  through  this  medium  P  A.  A  great  many ; 
yes,  sir. 

Edward  Hussey^  Steam  Fitter^  Hohjoke. 

This  organization  has  no  agency  for  securing  employment  for  its 
members  except  by  aiding  one  another  through  the  organization. 

J.  J,  KanCf  Bricklayer  and  Mason,  Holyoke, 

We  have  no  agency  for  aiding  the  members  to  secure  work,  but  in  the 
regular  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  these  two  questions  are  inva- 
riably asked :  1.  Are  any  of  the  members  out  of  work  ?  2.  Does  any 
member  know  where  work  can  be  procured? 

O.  O.  ChildSt  Carpenter,  Hyde  Park. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agency  on  the  part  of  the  organization  that  you  belong 
to  for  aiding  the  members  when  out  of  work  ?  A.  We  support  an  office 
on  Eliot  Street,  and  keep  a  delegate  in  the  field  all  the  time ;  and  this 
man  is  supposed  to  visit  all  the  jobs  that  are  under  way,  and  inquire 
of  the  foreman  if  there  are  any  men  wanted,  and,  if  so,  he  reports  at 
the  office  and  sends  men  on  for  the  job. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  public  registry  bureau  would  be  of  any  assistance 
to  your  trade  ?  A.  It  might  be,  under  certain  conditions.  If  the  con- 
tractors would  patronize  it,  it  would  be  of  service ;  but  if  they  ignored 
it,  it  would  not  be  of  assistance  at  all.  I  am  most  positive  that  they 
would  ignore  it 

T.  P.  Cahill,  Secretary  National  Textile-workers*  Association,  Lawrence. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  labor  bureau,  —  do  you  think  a  registration  em- 
ployment bureau  would  bo  of  any  service  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
step  towards  it.    It  would  be  an  experiment  worth  trying. 

Bev.  Clark  Carter,  Age7it  City  Mission,  Lawrence. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  an  employment  registration  bureau  for  fur- 
nishing labor  on  farms  would  be  of  any  value?  A.  There  is  an  em- 
ployment agency  here  in  the  city  which  does  that  work,  and  does 
considerable  of  it.    There  are  times  when  it  serves  very  efficiently  in 
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bringing  laborers  and  employers  together.    The  difficulty  is,  when 
laborers  are  wanted  they  are  few,  and  when  work  is  wanted  it  is  scarce. 

E,  E,  Jones,  General  Secretary  F.  if.  C.  A,,  LotaelL 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  trying  to  find  employment  for 
men  P    A.  We  have. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  during  the  past  year  in  regard  to 
that?  A.  My  experience  in  Lowell  dates  from  April  1.  Since  that 
time  the  association  has  had  applications  for  employment  from  some- 
thing over  100  young  men,  and  they  have  found  positions  for  86  of  those 
applicants. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  applicants  P  Were  they  men  of 
skilled  occupation  P  A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  were.  It  has 
been  pretty  well  divided  between  weavers,  common  laborers  and  clerks. 
We  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  since  April  1  in  finding  employment 
for  every  good  weaver  that  we  could  get  hold  of. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  any  first- 
class  skilled  persons  P    A.  Machinists,  until  quite  recently. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience,  that  a  public  employment 
bureau  would  be  of  service?  A.  I  do,  if  it  were  non-partisan, — if 
politics  could  be  kept  apart  from  it. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  a  board  where  applicants  could  register.  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  employers  who  wish  for  a  weaver,  for  example, 
make  application  to  you,  or  do  you  take  the  first  step  ?  A.  We  usually 
take  the  fii*st  step. 

Q.  Do  you  think  employers  would  use  a  public  bureau,  if  one  were 
established  P  A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  The  State  of  Ohio  has,  I 
believe,  a  public  registration  service. 

X.  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  Cigar  Makers^  Union,  Lowell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  public  employment  bureaus  would  be  of  any  benefit 
to  your  trade  P    A.    Not  to  our  trade,  because  we  have  that  in  our  trade. 

Q.  The  cigar  maker  knows  where  there  is  demand  for  his  particular 
labor  ?  A.  Yes.  We  publish  an  official  journal,  which  gives  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  trade  throughout  the  country. 

Andrew  Smith,  Shoe  Worker,  Lynn. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  public  registration  office  would  be  of  any  benefit? 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  consider  they  help  the  laboring  people 
at  all.  In  fact,  if  they  were  all  run  on  the  same  plan  as  one  here  in 
Ljmn,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  officials  to  get  rid  of  them. 
They  require  half  a  man's  wages  to  get  a  job. 

Q.  A  public  bureau  would  be  free.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any 
service  to  the  shoe  operatives  P    A.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Matthew  Hart,  Secretary  Weavers*  Union,  New  Bedford. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organization  for  aiding  your  members  to  secure 
work?    A.    No,  we  have  not,  except,  of  course,  weavers  in  different 
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mills  inform  me  if  there  are  weavers  needed  in  thmr  mill,  and  I  tell  aav 
out  of  employment 

Josij/h  P.  Kennedy^  New  Bedford, 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  public  employment  bureau  would  be  of  any 
ser\ice,  —  a  municipal  employment  bureau  P  Do  you  think  emplo^-ei-s 
would  utilize  it  P  A.  It  might  be  of  some  service,  but  not  enough  to 
make  it  an  object  in  this  city. 

W.  E,  Lougce^  Secretary  of  the  T.  M,  C.  A.,  New  Bedford. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  your  position  come  in  contact  with  the  question 
of  the  unemployed,  —  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  and  the  methods  of  securing  work  or  giving  relief  P  A. 
Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  been  with  the  Association  for  nearly 
nine  years,  and  perhaps  we  have  an  average  of  50  or  60  applications  for 
employment  during  the  year, — that  is,  from  those  who  are  worthy  of 
employment 

Q.  How  many  made  application,  should  you  think,  last  yearP  A.  I 
should  think  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  100,  and  then  of  coui*se  we  ques- 
tioned them  and  did  the  best  we  could  for  employment  I  think  we  got 
permanent  positions  for  perhaps  25. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  do  you  think  that  a  public  regis- 
tration bureau  of  employment  would  be  of  any  service  P  A.  Yes,  I 
should  think  it  would  be,  if  a  man  needing  help  would  use  it 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  employers  use  your  agency  much  P  A.  Yes,  a 
great  many,  especially  in  the  line  of  young  men  for  clerks.  We  have 
had  within  the  past  w^eek  perhaps  three  applications  from  business  men 
for  clerks,  but  not  for  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  use  a  bureau  like  yours  P  A.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  I  think  that 
is  growing  in  all  our  associations  more  and  more.  They  ara  getting  a  sys- 
tem of  registering  the  names  of  unemployed  young  men,  and  bring  about 
a  connection  between  the  employers  and  employees. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  sending  men  from  one  city  to  another  P 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  done  nothing  of  that  kind,  except  letters  of  intix>- 
,  duction  to  young  men.  If  they  get  tired  of  here  and  want  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton or  Springfield,  we  give  them  letters  of  introduction,  and  ask  them  to 
use  any  means  they  can  to  help  them* 

Samuel  Boss^  Spinners*  Union^  New  Bedford, 

Q.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  obtain  assistance  for  the  spinners 
who  are  out  of  work  in  other  cities  P    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  spinners  come  here  on  account  of  the  depression  P  A. 
Yes,  I  have  had  quite  a  number  come  to  me.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted 
with  them,  being  secretary  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  local  associa- 
tion, and  have  had  tliem  come  here  from  other  cities.  There  are  only 
20  mule  spinners  in  a  large-sized  mill,  and  I  have  had  quite  a  number 
come  to  me  and  ask  for  employment    Of  course  I  have  had  to  tell 
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them  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  our  own  men  unemployed,  and 
for  that  reason  I  could  not  do  anything. 

F,  H,  Jordan^  Carpenter,  Newton  Centre. 

Q  Has  your  organization  any  agency  for  aiding  its  members  to 
secure  work?  A.  We  do  at  times  help  members  to  get  work.  Of 
course  if  a  man  knows  of  a  person  out  of  employment,  and  hears  of  a 
place,  he  states  the  place,  and  the  man  goes  down  and  sees  if  he  can  get 
it    That  is  all  the  agency  we  have. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  supposed  to  report  if  there  is  work  to  be 
had  ?  A.  Yfes,  sir ;  the  way  the  constitution  is  worded  is,  **  Are  there 
any  out  of  work,  and  are  there  any  places  wanting  help  ?  ^^ 

C.  W,  Dennett^  Agent  Johnson  Manufacturing  Company,  North  Adams. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  public  employment  bureau  would  be  of  any 
advantage,  where  such  application  could  be  made  and  then  sent  through 
the  State?  A.  Something  similar  to  what  they  have  established  in 
Paris  ? 

Q.    Yes.    A.    I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  think  employers  would  use  it  ?  A.  I  think  they  would ;  I 
would,  personally;  if  there  was  a  proper  place  where  I  could  go  and 
find  such  a  person  as  I  wanted,  I  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  advance. 

George  H.  Kearn,  Agent  BlackiTiton  Company,  North  Adams. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  there  were  public  registration  offices  where  per- 
sons who  wanted  work  could  register,  that  they  would  be  utilized  by 
employers  to  any  extent?  A.  I  should  say  in  some  lines  of  business 
they  would ;  but  you  take  a  factory  village,  as  a  rule  they  have  tenants 
of  their  own  and  families  growing  up,  and  the  young  men  and  women 
desire  to  advance  from  the  lower  gmdes.  If  they  can  make  $2  a  day 
weaving,  they  wish  to  do  it,  and  we  take  these  families  and  advance 
them  on.  That,  I  think,  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do,  and  should 
be  done.  I  think  that  would  be  a  better  way  than  to  have  these  offices 
of  registration.  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  as  good  a  class  of  help 
through  a  registration  bureau  as  in  some  other  way ;  but  it  might  do 
some  good.  In  our  own  town  we  have  a  very  good  class  of  men,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  that,  North  Adams  being  a  town  of  industry  in  the 
various  kinds,  we  do  not  have  as  much  difficulty  in  securing  help  as  you 
would  in  New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  those  larger  towns.  Here  we 
have  a  class  that  are  steady,  that  come  here  and  make  it  their  home,  and 
that  make  the  best  help,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  those  in  business  here  to 
keep  a-going  if  they  possibly  can. 

James  McAdam,  Qranite  Cutter,  Quincy, 

In  regard  to  an  agency  for  aiding  members  to  secure  work,  we  have  a 
regular  monthly  journal  published  in  the  United  States,  and  it  helps  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  that  direction.  Of  course  secretaries  corre- 
apond,  and  if  there  is  any  place  in  want  of  men  it  is  made  known  in  that 
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way.    If  one  place  wants  men,  they  cx>rrespond  with  the  secretary  in  an- 
other, and  they  send  men  right  along. 

Thomas  Rayner^  Machinist^  Quincy. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  there  is  any  employment  bureau 
connected  with  your  union  P  A.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  book  we  keep, 
where  every  man  signs  his  name,  and  we  assist  him  to  get  employment 
if  wo  can. 

Colin  F,  McDougal,  Granite  CuUer^  SomervilU, 

Regarding  our  organization  having  an  agency  for  procuring  employ- 
ment, I  would  state  that  we  have  a  national  agency. 

A,  E.  Marshy  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  Springfield, 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  agency  in  connection  with  your  society  for  find- 
ing persons  work  P  A.  We  make  that  a  part  of  our  work.  We  find 
employment  as  far  as  we  can,  and  it  has  been  during  the  past  winter 
almost  impossible  to  find  work  for  them.  The  shops  have  not  had 
enough  work  to  give  their  own  help. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  put  men  at  work  in  the  country  P 
A.    No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  many  men  such  as  you  have 
apply  to  go  into  the  country  to  work  P  A.  The  difficulty  perhaps  would 
be  to  get  their  families  away.  I  have  never  thought  anything  about 
getting  them  into  the  country  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  a  good  many  would  be  tied  down  by  their  families 
hereP    A.    I  rather  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  many  of  them  would  be  competent  to  do  farm  workiP 
A.    Yes,  a  good  many  of  them  would  be. 

F,  W.  Meyer,  Secretary  Y,  M,  C,  A,,  Springfield, 

Q.  Have  you  an  employment  bureau P  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  try  to  do 
something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  your  experience  has  been  during  the  past 
winter,  as  to  the  number  of  applicants  you  have  had  in  comparison  with 
previous  years,  etc.P  A.  We  have  had  a  few  more  applicants.  The 
applicants  were  more  largely  those  who  came  from  other  places  seeking 
employment.  We  have  been  able  in  some  cases  to  help  them  tempor- 
arily ;  but  there  were  very  few  cases  comparatively. 

Q.  Are  these  persons  skilled  laborers  or  skilled  mechanics,  or  un- 
skilled P    A.    They  have  been  unskilled  largely. 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  difficult  to  find  employment  for  a  first-class 
craftsman  P  A.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have  a  first-class  craftsman 
seeking  employment  We  have  been  able  to  gel  employment  for  clerks, 
and  in  some  cases  men  working  at  machines, — something  of  that  soi*t 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  get  employment  for  men  in  the 
country  ?    A.    Not  very  much. 

Q.    Do  you  think  your  class  of  applicants  would  go  into  the  country? 
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A.    We  have  not  had  enough  experience  to  say.    We  had  about  sixty 
or  seventy  applications  during  the  past  year. 

W.  A.  Webster^  Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Free  Employment 
Agency  which  is  in  operation  here,  as  I  understand  itP  A.  We  started 
about  last  September,  about  a  year  ago,  to  have  a  free  employment 
bureau  in  connection  with  our  Board  of  Trade,  the  idea  being  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  help  as  much  in  that  way  as  in  any  way ;  and  we 
advertised  for  a  month  in  the  paper,  stating  that  people  could  leave  their 
names  there  and  that  persons  could  find  their  names  there.  We  had 
during  the  winter,  I  think,  800  names  put  in  for  application.  I  should 
think  there  were  some  over  200  that  we  got  positions  for.  W®  solicited 
no  positions  for  people ;  it  all  came  through  applications  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Quite  a  number  were  female  help.  During  the  summer  or 
early  spring  there  was  not  much  call  for  it,  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
we  started  again, — that  is  to  say,  put  another  advertisement  in  the  paper 
for  a  month,  and  since  that  time  we  have  received  probably  400  applica- 
tions, and  I  think  out  of  those  there  might  be  perhaps  100  filled. 

Q.  Were  some  of  those  old  applicants?  A.  Some  of  them  were. 
These  400  that  applied  this  latter  time  were  almost  all  male  help  and 
almost  all  skilled  help,  as  we  advertised  for  the  trades  and  professions. 

Q.  Take  these  first  800,  what  was  the  character  of  those  applicants? 
A.  The  character  was  very  high.  It  did  not  include  unskilled  labor, 
although  some  came  in,  and  we  turned  no  one  away. 

Q.  Would  you  register  a  man,  for  example,  who  was  willing  to  dig 
in  a  garden  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  mechanics?  A.  A  great  majority  of  them  were 
mechanics,  more  especially  so  in  the  last  fall  and  winter  than  they  are 
to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  standard  is  quite  as  high  at  this  last  adver- 
tising as  it  was  at  first 

Q.  Had  a  considerable  number  of  these  lost  their  positions  through 
fault  of  their  own?  A.  Most  of  them,  I  think,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  We  had  them  fill  out  an  application,  putting  on  it  the  date, 
tlieir  name,  their  address,  the  nationality,  age,  occupation  and  experience 
at  that  occupation,  the  man  they  last  worked  for,  whom  they  referred  to 
for  reference,  and  another  item  under  remarks  for  any  special  things 
they  wished  to  put  on,  —  if  they  preferred  other  work,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  and  each  one  filled  these  out  for  himself.  There  were  very 
few  that  I  filled  out  for  them.    I  do  not  think  there  were  two  per  cent. 

Q.  Were  most  of  them  residents  here  in  Springfield  ?  A.  I  should 
think  90  per  cent,  of  them  were. 

Q.  And  their  references,  and  so  on,  were  investigated,  I  suppose? 
A.  By  the  people  who  employed  them.   We  do  not  make  any  investigation. 

Q.    Are  those  records  in  existence  now  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  tabulation  of  those  yet?  A.  I  have  a  few  figures 
of  the  last  three  months,  —  that  is,  took  a  list  of  the  character  of  the 
people  applying.  I  have  those  with  me.  This  list  applies  from  about 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August    You  will  see  from  their 
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occupations  that  they  are  mostly  skilled  workmen,  although  I  think  the 
percentage  is  not  up  to  the  other  one. 

Q.    Have  you  filled  any  places  in  the  country?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  applicants  went  out  to  the  country  to  do  farm 
work?  A.  We  placed  one  or  two  engineers  and  one  or  two  black- 
smiths, otherwise  from  that  there  has  been  nothing  but  farm  work. 
I  should  say  there  might  be  20  or  30. 

Q.  Were  these  single  men  without  families  ?  A.  The  majority  of 
them  were. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  go  P  A.  Those  that 
staled  that  they  wished  farm  work, — yes. 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  registered  himself  as  a  gardener,  and  you  had 
an  oppoi-tuDity  to  place  a  man  on  a  farm,  and  should  suggest  that  he  go 
to  work  on  a  farm, — in  such  ease  as  that,  would  you  find  any  unwilling- 
ness on  their  part  to  go  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  had  any  instance  of 
that  Boit. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is,  do  you  think  that  many  persons  out 
of  employment  who  know  anything  about  a  farm  would  be  willing  to 
go  ?    A.    I  have  found  them  generally  willing  to  go,  almost  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  suppose  that  200  persons  would 
have  found  employment  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  agency?  Did  your 
agency  help  a  greater  number  who  would  not  have  had  employment  to 
get  employment,  or  was  it  simply  an  easy  piece  of  machinery  to  fill 
places  that  would  have  been  filled  any  way?  A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  an  easy  way  of  getting  emplojrment.  We  have  had 
cases  where  the  employers  came  there  and  got  employees,  and  have 
turned  away  daily  applicants  at  their  doors. 

Q.  Was  that  because  they  were  not  satisfactory?  A.  I  think  they 
thought,  there  being  no  remuneration  to  it,  they  could  get  better  help  in 
that  way.  I  think  the  fii'st-class  help  outside  of  mechanics  would  have 
no  difiiculty  in  getting  positions.  I  make  this  as  a  general  statement, 
outside  of  mechanics  and  those  shops  that  have  shut  down.  Take  out- 
door labor, — teamsters, —  I  have  put  special  advertisements  in  the 
paper,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  places. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  honest  out- door  laborer  who  wanted  work  could 
have  got  work  through  your  agency  last  winter?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think 
all  could.  I  should  not  say  any  one  who  applied  there,  but  I  think  a  first- 
class  man  in  almost  any  line  could  find  employment. 

Q.  Would  such  an  agency  as  yours  diminish  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed or  not?    A.    I  think  it  might  have  a  tendency  to,  slightly. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  that  contractors,  master  builders  or  factory  corpo- 
rations utilized  your  agency  ?    A.    Not  to  any  great  extent 

Q.  It  would  apply,  then,  to  what  you  may  call  the  personal  profes- 
sions and  occupations  ?     A     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  judging  from  your  experience,  that  a  municipal 
registration  office  would  be  successful?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
intention  with  which  we  started  out.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  that  now. 
It  is  remarkably  successful,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  displacing  those 
employment  agencies  which  in  some  instances  are  nothing  more  than 
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games,  you  might  say,  but  I  think  50  per  cent,  of  the  applications  are 
filled.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  oonyenience  and  a  great  help,  and  not 
only  that,  but  give  the  State  the  best  census  of  the  working  population 
that  they  could  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  employers  would  generally  use  it  P  A.  I  think 
they  would,  if  it  was  kept  up. 

Q.  For  a  limited  class  of  workmen  ?  A.  I  think  they  would  have  a 
great  variety  of  them,  if  its  character  was  kept  up,  so  that  people  would 
know  when  they  went  there  that  they  would  get  some  one  they  wanted. 

Q.  You  do  not  offer  any  endorsement  to  a  man  P  A.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  can  judge  from  a  man^s  appearance  and  from  his  talk  whether 
he  wants  work  or  does  not,  whether  he  is  really  in  need  or  not,  and  from 
asking  him  where  he  has  been  I  can  Judge  of  what  he  has  been  doing, 
and  in  that  way  I  can  reconmiend  a  man  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  a  great  many  unworthy  persons  who 
desire  to  be  registered  P  Would  a  municipal  agent  feel  free  to  discrimi- 
nate at  all  P    A.  I  should  think  there  ought  not  to  be  any  discrimination. 

Q.  Simply  become  a  registration  office,  without  any  endorsement  at 
all  P  A.  I  should  think  it  would  have  to  become  that,  except  what  the 
officer  in  charge  might  say  outside  of  his  official  capacity. 

Q.  Would  he  have  any  right  to  do  thatP  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
I  can  see  your  point,  which  does  not  apply  in  my  case. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is,  whether  it  would  be  a  greater  success  if 
it  were  a  municipal  office.  A.  I  should  think  so.  It  is  simply  a  branch 
of  my  work,  and  of  course  it  receives  only  a  small  amount  of  my  attention. 

Q.  My  impression  is  that  employers  may  apply  to  you  because  they 
have  confidence  in  your  judgment,  and  they  might  not  have  that  with  a 
municipal  office  that  was  established.  A.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from 
facts  about  other  places,  that  it  would  be  successful.  We  had  quite  a 
number  of  applications  from  farmers  desiring  housekeepers  and  help, 
and  I  filled  nearly  all  the  positions  I  had. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  this  help  was  satisfac- 
tory where  it  was  taken,  —  these  200  that  were  furnished  P  A.  Some 
was  and  some  was  not  I  generally  heard  from  them  afterwards,  and 
their  second  application  in  the  Board  of  Trade  was  acted  upon  accord- 
ing to  the  good  or  bad  report  from  their  previous  places.  We  kept 
them  on  the  list  just  the  same,  because  a  man  that  would  not  fit  in  one 
position  might  in  another. 

Mrs,  E.  R,  Whiling^  Secretary  Union  Belief  AssocicUion,  Springfield, 

....  We  have  not  had  many  women  for  housework ;  when  we  did, 
I  have  tried  to  get  them  places. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  places  for  them  out  of  town,  and  do 
you  think  they  would  goP  A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  that 
kind  as  yet  The  people  I  come  in  contact  with  are  rarely  in  a  position 
to  -go  out.  They  have  families,  are  mothers  with  children.  I  have 
chances  to  send  men  into  the  country.  I  had  an  application  this  morn- 
ing, and  gave  the  address  of  a  young  man.  I  do  nut  seem  to  have  very 
good  success ;  they  do  not  seem  to  like  to  go  out  of  the  city. 
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F.  B.  Hatch,  Shoe  Worker,  WhilmaTu 

Q.  Has  your  organization  any  agency  for  secaring  situations?  A. 
It  has  in  a  way.  It  is  in  the  regular  order  of  business  during  the  meet- 
ings.   It  is  an  agency  in  a  way,  but  we  have  no  one  seeking  positions. 

Q.  It  is  utilized  by  employers  at  all  ?  A.  No,  sir.  They  apply  to 
members  of  the  union  who  are  working  in  the  factoiy  to  seek  help  for 
them  in  a  great  many  cases.  There  is  no  central  agency ;  it  is  simply 
an  order  of  business  at  the  meetings,  and  of  course  under  that  head  it 
would  be  an  agency  in  a  way. 

J.  B.  Hunt,  representing  T,  M.  G,  A.  Employment  Bureau,  Worcester. 

In  previous  years  we  have  had  from  80  to  90  applicants  for  situations, 
mostly  book-keepers  and  clerks  seeking  situations  in  the  city.  Last  year 
there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  of  these  applicants,  but  we  had 
about  200  applications  for  situations  from  mechanics,  carpenters  and 
those  wlio  had  trades  but  were  unable  to  get  work  in  other  towns  or 
places  from  whence  they  came.  We  made  a  record  of  perhaps  150  of 
these.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to 
begin  to  supply  positions  for  the  applicants,  and  so  we  notlQcd  them  at 
the  time  that  it  was  useless  for  us  to  take  their  names  and  look  up  Uieir 
references,  as  there  was  no  chance  to  secure  situations  for  them.  The 
class  of  applicants  has  entirely  changed  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  To  return  to  your  employment  bureau,  in  your  opinion  would  a 
public  municipal  registration  bureau  be  used  by  employers  to  any  great 
extent?  A.  I  should  think  not ;  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  getting  situations  for  young  men.  We  do  not  intend  to  recom- 
mend any  one  excepting  those  who  are  reliable,  but  there  is  a  reluctance 
to  employ  men  tiirough  these  agencies.  I  have  not  thought  a  bureau 
connected  with  our  association  was  of  enough  value  to  carry  it  on,  but 
still  we  have  carried  it  on  in  connection  with  our  association. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  place  men  upon  farms  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  however,  that  there  came  into  our  office 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  young  Englishman,  who  said  he  had  been  in  this 
countiy  a  few  weeks,  and  had  tried  all  over  the  State  to  get  work  on  a 
farm,  and  had  been  unsuccessful,  excepting  to  get  now  and  then  two  or 
three  days'  work.    Of  course  we  could  not  do  anything  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  it  was  because  he  was  unwilling  to  work  for  the 
wages?  A.  No,  he  was  willing  to  do  anything.  They  had  got  their 
haying  done,  and  said  they  had  no  use  for  further  help. 
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Appendix  G. 


The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  in  answer  to 
questions  sent  by  the  Board  indicate  the  lines  of  public  work 
advised  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  in  times  of  de- 
pressed industrial  condition. 


In  a  general  way  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  push  work  which  is 
necessary,  and  which  has  already  been  approved,  such  as  the  metropolitan 
sewer  and  the  parks. 

An  urgent  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  United  States  government 
to  increase  the  work  at  Springfield  Amory,  Watertown  Arsenal  and 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  three  establish- 
ments should  not  be  operated  to  their  full  capacity. 


Should  think  it  most  desirable  that  highways  between  the  larger 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  leading  thence  to  the  cities  where 
trade  centres,  should  be  rebuilt  and  constructed  in  a  thorough  and 
scientific  manner  under  the  direction  of  the  highway  commissions.  This 
would  not  only  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  add  materially  to  the  wealth  of  each  community  and 
the  State,  by  the  decreased  cost  of  road  haulage,  the  saving  of  the  wear 
and  tear  on  teams,  and  a  saving  of  time  between  the  farm  and  the 
market.  Also,  that  the  park  driveways  be  built  by  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission,  as  authorized  by  chapter  288  of  the  Acts  of  1894. 
Also  the  taking  of  the  lands  and  the  construction  of  park  ways  along 
the  Charles  River  by  the  same  commission,  as  authorized  by  chapter 
609  of  the  Acts  of  the  same  year.  Also,  the  enlargement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston  and  the  State  at  large,  by  the 
building  and  the  State  control  of  a  complete  system  of  public  docks  in 
East  Boston.  Would  most  certainly  approve  of  the  work  being  done 
by  resident  labor. 


In  answer  to  your  specific  questions,  I  would  say  that,  believing  as  I 
do  in  the  general  utility  and  advantage  of  the  great  improvements  un- 
dertaken by  the  Metropolitan  Park  and  Sewerage  Commission,  and  the 
park  commissions  of  Boston  and  the  suburban  cities  and  towns,  I  should 
warmly  recommend  the  increased  appropriations  for  these  works,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  and  Sewerage  Commission,  with 
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the  idea  of  employing  as  many  persons  as  could  be  reasonably  and 
economically  employed  during  the  coming  winter. 

In  answer  to  question  third,  I  would  especially  urge  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  portion  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Boston  from  its 
present  terminus  to  the  Newton  line,  which  is  just  about  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the  city  government  of  Boston,  not  only 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  unemployed,  but  as  this 
is  a  very  important  intermediate  link  in  the  great  chain  of  parkways 
leading  from  the  Boston  Public  Garden  to  the  Charles  River,  and  there 
connecting  with  a  portion  of  the  parks  laid  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  the  portion  from  the  Newton  line  to  Aubumdale  being  now 
under  construction  and  unavailable  for  general  uses  for  transportation 
until  this  gap  of  which  I  write  shall  be  constructed. 


The  Massachusetts  Ilighway  Commission  has  in  hand  projects  for  the 
construction  of  roads  in  every  county  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  are 
approvable  conditions  from  some  score  of  our  municipalities.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  State  intends  to  go  forward  in  the  work  of  road 
building,  it  will  be  necessary  within  two  years  from  the  present  time  to 
haul  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  stone  from  the  fields  or  quan-ies 
to  the  points  where  it  is  to  be  used.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
work  best  be  done  in  the  winter  season.  At  that  time  in  the  year  much 
of  the  work  can  be  done  over  frozen  ground  and  on  sleds,  conditions 
which  cheapen  the  cost  of  carrying.  Moreover,  in  the  winter  season, 
there  being  little  demand  for  teams,  a  two-horse  outfit  can  be  hired  for 
three  dollars  a  day,  and  there  will  be  any  number  offered,  while  in  the 
spring  and  summer  such  teams  are  hard  to  obtain  at  four  dollars  per 
diem.  Thus  the  Commonwealth  would  make  a  net  saving  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  providing  the  work  were  done  on  the  basis  of 
labor  by  the  ton  delivered  or  by  the  hour  employed.  There  are  some 
reasons,  indeed,  why  the  savings  might  be  yet  more  considerable. 


I  would  put  the  more  useful  and  practical  works  first,  such  as  sewer- 
age, roads,  clearing  of  public  waste  lands,  etc.;  and,  seccndly,  orna- 
mental efforts,  such  as  parks,  shade  trees,  etc.  In  many  towns  good 
roads  are  the  most  urgent  need ;  in  others  the  question  of  sewerage 
transcends  all  others.  Better  roads  are  needed  everywhere.  Excessive 
hills  should  be  cut  down,  grade  crossings  abolished,  stone  bridges  made 
to  take  the  place  of  wood,  and  shade  trees  planted  on  all  highways. 


The  filling  up  of  flats  or  other  marshes  fills  these  conditions  sufficiently 
well.  But  perhaps  a  great  tunnel,  as  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  pressed 
slowly  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  answers  well  enough,  but  that  it  employs 
very  few  people.  I  can  conceive  of  permanent  bridges  which  might  be 
set  on  foot  by  the  road  commission,  with  the  understanding  that  the  work 
would  stop  in  prosperous  times,  and  go  forward  only  in  times  of  panic 
or  commercial  crises. 
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Appendix  H. 


The  following  testimony  represents  the  position  of  the 
advocates  of  an  eight-hour  law  who  appeared  before  this 
Board:  — 

B.  Jl  Anslow,  Plasterer,  Boston, 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  that  one  remedy  is  for  the  municipalities 
in  this  State  and  the  State  and  the  counties  to  reduce  their  hours  of  labor 
to  8  houra,  in  all  of  its  departments,  municipal,  county  and  State. 

Fred  J.  Kneeland,  Painter  and  Decorator,  Boston, 

I  believe  that  8  hours  should  constitute  a  day^s  work,  on  all  munici- 
pal employment.  I  believe  that  we  should  gain  so  many  hours  that  it 
would  keep  a  good  many  of  our  unemployed  at  work. 

Michael  Moran,  Secretary  Central  Labor  Union,  Brockton. 

As  a  remedy  I  would  suggest  just  this :  If  you  will  abolish  the  con- 
tract system  in  State  and  municipal  work,  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
to  8  per  day,  you  will  have  accomplished  a  very  grand  thing,  and  if  leg- 
islation embodying  these  two  questions  is  the  result  of  this  investigation, 
I  think  this  commission  will  not  have  been  appointed  in  vain.  Of  course 
there  are  various  other  matters,  but  they  are  international  affairs. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  other  remedy,  the  8  hour  day,  do  you  think  it 
is  possible,  looking  at  this  in  a  practical  light,  for  this  State  to  enter 
upon  that  reduction  without  the  co-operation  of  other  States  P  Is  not 
that  too  much  of  a  jump  made  at  once  ?  A.  I  would  commence  the  8 
hours  a  day  on  State  and  municipal  works.  You  do  not  interfere  with 
other  States  in  that.  I  say  that  Massachusetts,  working  with  an  8  hour 
a  day  law  in  her  industries,  which  is  principally  hides  and  boots  and 
shoes,  can  compete  successfully  with  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  reduction  piecemeal,  bQ,  then  5^,  and  so  on. 

Q.  We  are  told  frequently  in  regard  to  that  that  they  will  do  as 
much  work  in  9  hours  as  in  10.  A.  There  is  a  limit  below  which  a  man 
cannot  go.  If  I  am  satisfied  working  for  you,  I  can  do  as  much  work 
in  8  hours  as  I  could  in  10  if  I  were  dissatisfied.  Another  thing,  a  man 
cannot  speed  up  so  much  for  10  hours  as  ho  can  for  8. 

Q.  We  had  a  witness  who  favored  8  hours  as  a  means  of  giving 
employment  to  those  out  of  employment,  and  then  he  said  that  men 
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could  do  as  mnch  work  in  8  hours  as  in  10.  If  this  is  true,  how  is  it 
going  to  benefit  anybody?  A.  Possibly  this  witness  had  in  view  the 
new  machinery  that  is  coming.  If  this  machinery  comes,  wo  shall  have 
to  work  C  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  a  man  does  enough  work  in  10  hours  ? 
A.  Most  certainly  he  works  hard  enough ;  the  American  people  work 
too  hard,  as  a  rule. 

James  Whitehead^  Secretary  Weavers^  Association^  Fall  River. 

Q.  Could  it  [effect  of  improved  machinery]  be  overcome  somewhat 
by  an  8  hour  law  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  the  means  of 
giving  a  great  many  employment  who  are  out  of  employment 

Q.  Would  the  8  hour  law  absorb  the  skilled  help?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  would  more  than  absorb  it. 

R.  A.  Clarke  Carpenter,  Haverhill. 

Another  thing  in  the  way  of  general  remark,  I  would  say  that  I  think 
the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long.  The  carpenters  work  9  hours  a  day. 
That  has  been  the  established  rule  for  several  years  past, 

Q.  If  they  had  8  hours,  would  it  absorb  some  of  the  unemployed 
carpenters  ?    A.    It  certainly  would. 

Q.  At  some  of  our  hearings  it  has  been  recommended  that  an  8  hour 
day  is  long  enough,  and  that  a  man  ought  to  have  tlie  same  wages  as 
now ;  and  the  argument  has  been  used  that  he  would  do  as  much  in  8 
hours  as  9,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  day  a  man  gets  tired ;  what  is 
your  idea  about  that  P  A.  My  idea  is  this,  the  more  3'ou  shorten  the 
hours,  the  more  work  you  will  obtain  from  the  men  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hours  they  work.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  faith- 
ful mechanic  to  do  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  he  will  in  9 ;  but  he  will 
do  better  work  and  more  in  proportion  than  he  will  in  9.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  main  questions  to^ay.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  fully  20 
per  cent  of  the  working  men  in  this  State  out  of  work  at  the  present 
time,  and  have  had  for  the  last  year  or  more.  Kow,  I  think  if  the  hours 
were  reduced  20  per  cent,  it  would  set  at  least  half  of  them  at  work  at 
once,  and  the  other  half  would  stand  a  better  chance  very  soon.  I  think 
the  shortening  of  hours  is  one  of  the  just  demands  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. It  is  right  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  morally,  physically, 
economically  right. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  that  could  be  introduced  successfully  into  one 
State,  Mr.  Clark,  or  do  you  feel  it  should  be  a  national  movement?  A. 
There  are  certain  rights,  I  suppose,  that  each  State  has  of  itself ;  but 
I  think  this  work  of  education  should  be  carried  on  so  that  it  would 
gradually  be  demanded  all  over  the  country.  Of  course,  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  if  over  in  New  Hampshire  they  worked  10  hours  a  day,  we 
would  have  to  compete  with  them  here,  that  we  cannot  have  the  same 
wages  for  8  hours'  work  that  they  do  over  there  for  10. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  serious  objection  in  making  it  a  State  matter, 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  manufacturers  to  compete  with  other 
States  where  the  conditions  were  different  P    A.    I  suppose  that  would 
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be  an  objection.  The  8  hour  day  now  is  the  federal  law ;  all  the  gov- 
ernment work  is  done  on  that  basis.  I  think  it  is  an  economical  fact 
that  has  been  established.  1  read  a  short  time  ago  a  statement  of  an 
experiment  that  had  been  tried  in  England  in  regard  to  this  8  hour  ques- 
tion, and  it  stated  positively  that  the  production  had  been  the  cheapest 
under  the  8  hour  law. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  or  does  any  other  labor  man  say,  that,  if  we  have 
8  hours,  a  man  will  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  in  10  ?  A.  No,  I  do 
not  say  that  What  I  did  say  was,  that,  taking  the  8  hours,  a  larger 
amount  would  be  produced  in  proportion. 

Q.  If  the  men  employed  are  going  to  do  as  much  work  in  8  hours 
as  they  now  do  in  10,  how  are  those  out  of  work  going  to  be  benefited 
by  the  8  hour  law  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  furnish  employment  for  the 
unemployed  by  making  a  greater  demand.  I  think  it  has  done  that 
every  time,  —  when  the  hours  have  been  reduced  the  number  of  men 
has  been  increased  The  shoe  shops,  for  instance,  generally  i*un  up 
to  their  capacity.  Anything  which  would  increase  the  demand  would 
increase  the  supply. 

Q.  Could  you  produce  with  the  same  number  of  help  in  five  months 
what  you  now  produce  in  twelve  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  But  still  under  an  8  hour  system  you  would  not  contend,  neither 
would  it  be  your  wish,  that  men  would  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as 
they  do  in  10  ?  A.  I  should  not  want  them  to.  I  believe  a  good  many 
of  them  would.  I  believe  in  three  months'  time  I  could  do  more  work- 
ing 8  hours  a  day  than  I  could  10,  but  the  first  efiect  of  8  hours  w^ould 
be  to  give  more  men  employment.  Another  desirable  view  to  take  of  it 
would  be  that  it  would  physically  result  in  an  increased  production,  and 
what  we  want  is  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  greatest  benefit 
would  be  that  it  would  give  men  time  to  think. 

A,  J.  Nason,  Slioe  Worker^  HaverhilL 

I  think  if  we  could  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  down  to  8  and  increase 
the  school  age  to  18,  we  would  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  solving 
this  over-stocking  of  the  labor  market.  When  we  give  the  head  of  a 
family  a  chance  to  labor,  instead  of  his  children  that  ought  to  be  in 
school,  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  then  we  have  gone  a  great  many 
steps  toward  solving  that  over-production  of  labor.  We  are  robbing 
the  cradle  and  putting  the  children  in  the  factories  when  they  ought  to 
be  in  school 

T.  P.  Cahill,  Editor  of  *•  Yam  and  Cloth;'  and  Secretary  of  National 
Union  of  Textile  Workers  of  America^  Lawrence, 

I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  this  commission  should 
recommend  that  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  enact  a  64  hour  law. 
We  can  all  see  the  importance  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of  those 
who  are  working.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  who  have  given  thought 
to  this  question,  and  they  readily  agree  to  it  and  see  its  advantages.  It 
takes  time  from  those  who  arc  employed,  and  opens  up  an  avenue  for 
those  who  are  unemployed.    The  idle  people  to-day  in  Lawrence  and 
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elsewhere  are  the  people  who  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  There  is  no  man 
in  the  competitiye  market  who  can  get  93  while  an  idle  man  stands 
ready  to  take  his  place  for  (2.  I  think  it  desirable  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  afifairs  where  the  people  who  are  working  shall  take  some  of 
their  time ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  sacrifice  an  hour  a  day  of  their  time, 
than  to  have  people  wait  and  take  their  places  under  the  reduction  of 
wages.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  not  have  the  condition  of  things 
that  we  have  to-day  if  the  8  hour  law  had  been  passed  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  any  calculations  been  made  as  to  how  much  labor  which  is 
not  employed  now  would  be  absorbed  if  the  hours  were  reduced  to  54? 
A.  I  made  the  calculations  at  one  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  them 
now ;  but  I  believe  it  could  be  figured  in  percentages. 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  people  could  do  as  much  work  in  8  hours 
as  in  10  P  A.  They  do  more  per  minute ;  that  is,  while  they  are  at  w^ork, 
will  give  more  attention  to  their  work.  I  do  not  believe  tiiey  would  do 
as  much.  They  would  do  more  per  hour,  but  not  so  much  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  the  competition  "with  other  States  which  have  longer 
hours  would *be  any  objection  to  such  a  proposal  P  A.  That  is  an  argu- 
ment which  has  been  used  against  the  bill,  but  it  is  an  exploded  argu- 
ment among  those  who  have  taken  pains  to  look  up  the  question. 

0.  D.  Cummings^  Carpenter,  Springfield, 

In  regard  to  methods  of  relief,  I  think  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
would  give  more  employment,  because,  as  one  man  said  here,  a  man  can- 
not do  as  much  in  8  hours  as  in  10,  and  the  less  hours  the  more  em- 
ployment. 

J.  H.  JeffersoHy  President  Central  Labor  Union,  Worcester. 

■  Q.  You  think  the  hours  of  labor  pretty  longp  A.  Eight  hours 
should  constitute  a  day^s  work. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  8  hour  day,  would  that  absorb  the  unemployed  to 
any  extent  ?  A.  I  think  it  would ;  it  would  give  employment  to  more 
men. 

Wm.  B,  Adams,  Carpenter,  West  Quincy. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  addition  to  what  was  presented  at  the 
August  hearing  with  regard  to  remedies  P  A.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is,  government  control  of  all  means 
of  production  and  transportation  but  to  alleviate  the  present  distress^  it 
seems  to  me  the  first  move  can  be  in  shortening  the  hours  of  labor, 
in  order  to  give  more  general  distribution  of  the  work  that  is  in  the 
market. 


T.    •  rJ 
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